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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


OTHING has more engaged the attention of 
literary men ſince the revival of learning, than 
to trace from antient monuments the inſtitutions and 
laws, the religion, the manners, and cuſtoms of the 
Romans, under the general name of Roman Antiqui- 
ties. This branch of knowledge 1s not only curious 
in itſelf, but abſolutely neceſſary for underſtandin 
the Claffics, and for reading with advantage the bib 
tory of that celebrated people. It is particularly re- 
quiſite for ſuch as proſecute the ſtudy of the civil 
law. | 
Scarcely on any ſubject have more books been 
written, and many of them by perſons of diftinguiſh- ' 
ed abilities, But they are, for the moſt part, too 
voluminous to be generally uſeful. Hence a number 
of abridgements have been publiſhed; of which 
thoſe of Kennet and Nieuport are eſteemed the beſt. 
The latter is on the whole better adapted than the 
former, to illuſtrate the Claſſics ; but being written in 
Latin, and abounding with difficult phraſes, is not 
fitted for the ute of younger ſtudents. Beſides, it 
ecatams nothing concerning the laws of the Romans, or 
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the buildings of the city, which are juſtly reckoned 
among the moſt valuable parts in Kennet. 

On theſe accounts, near twenty years ago, the 
Compiler of the following pages thought of framing 
from both, chiefly from Nieuport, a compendium for 
his own uſe, with an intention to print it, if he ſhould 
meet with no book on the ſubject to his mind. But 
he ſoon perceived, that on ſeveral important points, 
he could not derive from either the ſatisfaction he 
withed. He therefore had recourle to other fources 
of information; and chiefly to the claſhes themſelves. 
To enumerate the yarious authors he has conſulted, 
would be tedious and uſeleſs. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that he has borrowed with freedom, from all hands, 
whateyer he judged fit for his purpoſe. He has been 
chiefly indebted to Manutius, Briſſonius, and Mid- 
dleton, on the ſenate; to Pignorius, on ſlaves; to Si- 
gonius and Grucchius, Manutius, Huber, Gravina, 
Merula, and Heineccius, on the aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple, the rights of the citizens, the laws and judicial 
proceedings; to Lip/ius, on the magiſtrates, the art 
of war, ſhews of the circus and gladiators ; to Sheer, 
on naval affairs and carriages ; to Ferrarius, on the 
Roman dreſs; to Kirchmannus, on funerals; to Ar- 
buthnot, on coins; to Dickſon, on agriculture ; to 
| Nac on the city; to Turnebus, Abrahamus, Ro- 

We nus, Salmaſfuus, Nbttomomanuur, Grevius and Gro- 
novius, Montfaucon, Pitiſcus, Erneſti, and particular- 
ly Geſner, in different parts of the work. 

After making conſiderable progreſs in this under- 
taking, the Compiler found the execution ſo difficult. 
that he would have willingly dropt it, could he have 
found any thing on the ſubject to anſwer his views. 
Accordingly when Mr Lempriere did him the favour 
to communicate his defign of publiſhing that uſeſul 
work, the Claſſical Dictionary, he uſed the freedom 
to ſuggeſt to him the propriety of intermingling with 

his 
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lis plan a deſcription of Roman Antiquities. But be- 
ing informed by that Gentleman, that this was imprac- 
ticable, and meeting with no book which joined 
the explanation of words and things together, he re- 
ſolved to execute his original intention. It is now a- 
bove three years ſince he began printing. This de- 
lay has been occaſioned partly by the difficulty of 
the work, and making various alterations and addi- 
tions; partly allo by a ſolicitude to receive the remarks 
of ſome gentlemen of learning and taſte, on whoſe 
judgement he could rely, who have been fo obliging 
as to read over, with critical attention, the ſheets as 
as they were printed. | 

After finiſhing whatrelates to the laws and judicial 
proceedings, the Compiler propoſed publiſhing that 
part by itſelt, with a kind of Habus of the other parts 
ſubjoined; that he might have leiſure to reprint, with 
unprovements, a ſummary of geography and hiſtory, 
which he compoſed a few years ago, for the ule of his 
{cholars. But after giving an account of the deities and 
religious rites in this curſory manner, and without 
quoting authorities, he was induced, by the advice 
of friends, to relinquiſh that deſign, and to poſtpone 
other objects, till he ſhould bring the preſent perform- 
ance to a concluſion. Although he has all along, 
ſtudied brevity, as much as a regard to perſpicuity 
would admit, the book has ſwelled to a much greater 
ſize than at firſt he imagined. 

The labour he has undergone, can be conceived 
by thoſe only who have been converſant in ſuch ſtu- 
dies. But he will think his pains well beſtowed, if 
his work anſwer the end intended, to facilitate the 
acquiſition of claſſical learning. He has done every 
thing in his power to render it uſeful. He has endea- 
voured to give a juſt view of the conſtitution of the 
Roman government, and to point out the principaleau- 
ſes of the various changes which it underwent. This 
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part, it is hoped,” will be found calculated to impreſs 
on the minds of youth juſt ſentiments of government 
in genera}, by ſhewing on the one hand the pernici- 
ous effects of ariſtocratic domination; and on the o- 
ther, the {fill more hurtful conſequences of democra- 
tical licentioufneſs, and oligarchic tyranny. 

But it is needle!s to point out what has been at- 
tempted in particular parts; as it has been the Com- 
piter's great aim throughout the whole to convey as 
much ufeful information as poſſible, within the limits 
he has perſcribed to himſelf. Although very few 
things are advanced without claffical authority, yet 

in ſo extenſive a field, and amidſt fuch diverſity of 
opinions, he no doubt may have fallen into miftakes. 
Theſe he ſhall eſteem it the higheſt favour to have 
pointed out to him; and he earneſtly entreats the 
affiſtance of the encouragers of learning, to enable 
him to render his work more uſeful. He has 
ſubmitted his plan to the beft judges, and it has uni- 
tormly met with their approbation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that in ſome places 
he has quoted too many authorities. But he is con- 
tident no one will think fo, who takes the trouble 
to examine them. This he eſteems the moſt valua- 
ble part of the book. It has at leaſt been the moſt- 
laborious. A work of this kind, he imagines, if pro- 
perly executed, might be made to ferye as a key to all 
the claſſics, and in ſome degree ſuperſede the uſe of 
large annotations and commentaries on the different 
anthors ; which, when the ſame cuſtoms are alluded 
to, will generaliy be found to contain little elſe but 
a repetition of the ſame t 

As the work is not divided into books and chitprers, 
the table of Contents, it is hoped, will ſupply that 
deficiency. 

The Compiler has now in a Wong meaſure complet- 

ed 
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ed, what above twenty years ago he conceived to be 
wanting in the common plan of education in this coun- 
try. His firſt attempt was to connect the ſtudy of Latin 
grammar with that of the Engliſh; which was approved 
of by ſome of the firſt literary characters then in the 
Kingdom. It is ſufficient to mention Mr Harris and 
Dr Lowth. He has ſince contrived, by a new but na- 
tural arrangement, to include in the ſame bock a voca- 
bulary, not only of the ſimple and primitive words inthe 
Latin tongue, but alſo of the moſt common derivatives 
and compounds, with an explanation of phraſes and 
of tropes. His next attempt was to join the know- 
ledge of antient and modern geography and the prin- 
ciples of hiftory with the ſtudy of the claſſics. And 
now he has endeavoured to explain difficult words 
and phraſes in the Roman authors, from the cul- 
toms to which they refer. How far he has ſuc- 
ceeded in the execution, he muſt leave others to 
judge. He can only ſay, that what he has written, 
has proceeded from the pureſt deſire to promote the 
improvement of youth; and that he ſhould never 
have thought of troubling the world with his publi- 
cations, if he could have found on any of the ſubjectʒ 
he has treated, a book adapted ts his purpoſe. He has 
\ attained his end, if he has put it in the power of the 
teacher to convey inſtruction with more eaſe, and in 
a ſhorter time; and of the learner, to procure with 
greater facility, inſtruction for himſelf. He has la- 
boured long in the education of youth, and wiſhed to 
ſhew himſelf not unworthy of the confidence repoſed 
in him by the public. His chief enjoyment in life has 
ariſen from the acquiſition and communication of uſe- 
ful knowledge; and he can truly ſay with Seneca, 5: 
cum hac exceptione detur ſapientia, ut ulam incluſam te- 
Ream, nec enunciem, rejiciam, Ep. 6. 
Edinburgh, 
April, 1791. 
Tas 
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Tax Compiler has felt much i latsfaction from the 


favourable reception his performance has met with. 


He has, in particular, been highly gratified by the 
approbation of ſeveral of the maſters of the great 
ſchools in England, and of the profeſſors in the 
univerſities of both kingdoms. The obliging com- 
munications he has received from them, and from 
other gentlemen of the firſt character for claſſical 
learning, he will eyer remember with gratitude. 
Stimulated by ſuch encouragement, he has exerted 
his utmoſt induſtry to improve this edition. The 
numerous facts and authorities he has added will 
ſhew the pains he has beſtowed. The index of La- 
tin words and phraſes is confiderably enlarged : and 
an Index of proper names and things is ſubjoined; 
tor ſuggeſting the utility of which, he 1s indebted to 


the authors of the Analytical Review. 


There are ſeveral branches of his ſubject, which 


fill remain to be diſcuſſed, and in thoſe he has treat- 


ed of, he has been obliged to ſuppreſs many particu- 
lars for fear of ſwelling his book to too great a ſize. 
It has therefore been ſuggeſted to him, that to render 
this work more generally uſeful, it ought to be print- 
ed in two different forms; in a ſmaller ſize for the 


- uſe of ſchools, and in a larger form, with additional 


obſervations and plates, for the uſe of more advanced 


ſtudents. This, if he find it agreeable to the public, 


he ſhall endeavour to execute to the beſt of his abili- 
ty: But it muſt be a work of time; and he is now 
obliged to direct his attention to other objects, which 
he conſiders of no leſs importance. 

As 
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As ſeveral of the Claſſics, both Greek and Latin, 
are differently divided by different editors, it will be 
proper to mention what editions of theſe have been 
followed in the quotations : Ceſar by Clarke, or in 
uſum Delphini ; Pliny, by Brotier ; uinctilian and 
the writers on huſbandry, by Geſner; Petronius Ar- 
biter by Burmannus ; Dionyſiur of Halicarnaſſur, by 
Reiſke ; Plutarch's morals. by Xylander ; and Dio 
Caſſius, by Reimarus. It is needleſs to mention the 
editions of ſuch authors as are always divided in the 
ſame manner. Thoſe not divided into chapters, as 
Appian, Strabo, Plutarch's lives, &c. are quoted by. 
books and pages. 


Tainburgh, : 
May 21/, 1792. 
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Some other literal errors may have eſcaped in the hurry ofprinting, 
but none, it is hoped, of any importance. | 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 


The FOUNDATION of the C1TY, and Div1810N of its 


INHABITANTS. 


OME was founded by Romulus and a colony from, 
Alba Longa, 753 years, as it is commonly thought, 
before the birth of Chriſt. They began to build on 
the 21ſt day of April, which was called Palilia, from Pales, 
the goddeſs of ſhepherds, to whom it was conſecrated, and 
was ever after held as a feſtival ; (dies natalis urbis Rome.) 
Vell. Pat. i. 8.3 Ovid. Faſt. iv. 806. | 
Romulus divided the people of Rome into three TRIBES; 
and each tribe into ten CURLX. The number of tribes 
was afterwards increaſed by degrees to thirty-five, and divi- 
ded into country and city tribes, (ruflice et urbanæ.) The 
number of the curiæ always remained the ſame. Each cu- 
ria anciently had a chapel or temple for the performance of 
facred rites, Farr. de Lat. ling. iv. 32.; Tacit. Ann. xi. 24. 
He who preſided over one curia was called Curto, ( quia ſa- 
cra curabat, Feſtus) ; he who preſided over them all, Cuz10 
Maxinus. | | 
From each tribe Romulus choſe 1000 foot - ſoldiers, 
and 100 horſe. Theſe 3000 foot and 300 horſe were called 
LEGIO, a legion, becauſe the moſt warlike were choſen, 


Plutarch, in Romuls : Hence one of the thouſand which 
A each 
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each tribe furniſhed was called MiLEs, Varro de Lat. ling; 
iv. 16. ; (unus ex mille) Jiidor. ix. 3. The commander of 2 
tribe was called TRxIUNUs, (puxzpxo; wel TpirT»apX%.) 


Dionyſ. ii. 7.1 Vegel. ii. 7. 


The whole territory of Rome, then very ſmall, was alſo 
divided into three parts, but not equal. One part was allot- 
ted for the ſervices of religion, and for building temples; an- 
other, for the king's revenue, and the uſes of the ſtate; the 
third and moſt conſiderable part was divided into thirty por- 
tions, to anſwer to the thirty curiæ, Dionyſ. ii. 7. 

The people were divided into two ranks { ordines ), PA- 
TRICIANS and PLEBEIANS ; connected together as PA- 


TRONS and CLIENTS. In after times a third order was 


added, namely, the EQUITES. 


Pas SENATE 
1. The Inflitution and Number of the 1 


HE Senate was inſtituted by Romulus, to be the per- 
petual council of the Republic, ¶ Confilium reipublice 
ſempiternum, Cic. pro Sextio, 65.) It conſiſted at firit only 
of 100. They were choſen from among the Patricians; ac- 
cording to Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, ii. 12. three were no- 
minated by each tribe, and three by each curia. To theſe 
ninety-nine Romulus himſelf added one, to preſide in the 
ſenate, and have the care of the city in his abſence. The 
ſenators were called PATRES, either upon account of their 
age, or their paternal care of the ſtate ; certainly out of re- 


ſpect: and their offspring, PATRICII; Qui patrem ciere 


Faſſent, is e. ingenui, Liv. x. 8. Feſtus). After the Sabines were 
aſſumed into the city, another hundred was choſen from them, 
by the ſuffrages of the curiæ, Dionyſ. ii. 47. But, according to 
Livy, there were only 100 ſenators at the death of Romulus, 
and their number was increaſed by Tullus Hoſtilius after the 
deſtruction of Alba. i. 17. & 30. Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth 
king of Rome, added 100 more, who were called PATRES 
MINORUM GENTTUM. Thoſe created by Romulus, 
were called FATRES MAJORUM GENTIUM, Tacit. 
Annal. xi. 25. and their poſterity, Patricii Majorum Gen- 
tium. This number of zoo continued, with ſmall variation, 
to the times of Sylla, who increaſed it; but how many he 

added, 
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added, is uncertain. It appears there were at leaſt above 
400, Cic. ad Attic. i. 14. 

In the time of Julius Cæſar, the number of ſenators was 
increaſed to goo, Dio. xliii. 47. and after his death to 1000 
many worthleſs perſons having Been admitted into the ſenate 
during the civil wars, Id. lii. 42. one of whom is called by 
Cicero ſelf-choſen, {/eFus ipſe a ſe ), Phil. xiii. 13. But 
Auguſtus reduced the number to 600, Swet. Aug. 35. Dio. 
liv. 144. | 

Such as were choſen into the ſenate by Brutus, after 
the expulſion of Tarquin the Proud, to ſupply the place f 
thoſe whom that king had ſlain, were called CONSCRIP TI, 
i. e. perſons written or enrolled together with the old ſenators, 
who alone were properly ſtyled Patres. Hence the cuſtom 
of ſummoning to the ſenate thoſe who were Patres, and who 
were Conſcripti ; C ita apellabant in novum ſenatum lectot, Liv. 
ni. 1.) Hence alſo the name Patres Conſcripti (ſc. et) was 
afterwards uſually applied to all the ſenators, 


s 


2. The Chufing of Senator:, 


PErſons were choſen into the ſenate, { Senatus legebatur, 
Liv. xl. 51. vel in ſenatum legebantur, Cic. Cluent. 
47. ), firſt by the kings, Liv. i. 8. xxx. 35. and after their ex- 
pulſion, by the conſuls, Liv. ii. 1. and by the military 
tribunes, Feſtus in Prateriti Senat;res; but from the year 
of the city 310, by the cenſors: at firſt only from the 
Patricians, but | afterwards alſo from the Plebeians ; chiefly 
however from the Equites : whence that order was called 
Seminarium Senatug. Liv. xlii. 61. | 

Some think that. the ſenate was ſupplied from the annual 
magiſtrates, choſen by the people, all of whom had of courſe 
admittance into the ſenate ; but that their ſenatorial character 
was not eſteemed complete, till they were inrolled by the 
cenſors at the next Luffrum; at which time alſo the moſt 
eminent private citizens were added to complete the num- 
ber. See Middleton on the Roman Senate. 

After the overthrow at the battle of Cannz, a Dictator 
was created for chuſing the ſenate, Liv. xxiii. 22. After the 
ſubverſion of liberty, % Emperors conferred the dignity of 
a ſenator on whom they thought fit. Auguſtus created three 
men to chuſe the ſenate, and other three to review the Equi 
ter, in place of the cenſors, 17 Aug: 37. Dio. Iv. 13. © 


He 
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| "He whdſe name was firſt entered in the cenſors books, was 
called PRINCEPS SENATUS, which title uſed to be gi- 
ven to the perſon who of thoſe alive had been cenſor firſt, 
(94 primus cenſor, ex iis qui viverent, fuiſſet, Liv. xxvii. 11.) 
t after the year 544, to him whom the cenſors thought 
moſt worthy, Liv. xxvii. 13. This dignity, although it confer- 
red nof command or emolument, was eſteemed the very 
higheſt, and was uſually retained for life, Liv. xxxiv. 44- 5 
XXXIX. 52, It is called PRI xcir A rus; and hence afterwards 
the Emperor was named Princeps, which word properly de- 
notes only rank, and not power. 
In chuſing Senators, * was had not only to their rank, 
but alſo to their age and fortune. | 
The age at which one might be choſen a ſenator (Aras 
SENATORI1A) is not ſufficiently aſcertained ;' although it ap- 
pears that there was a certain age requiſite, Cic. de lege Ma- 
nil. 21.; Tacit. Ann. xv. 28. Anciently ſenators ſeem to 
have been men advanced in years, as their name imports, Sal- 
luft. Cat. 6. ; Cic. de Sen. 6.; Ovid. Faſt. v. 63.; Flor. i. 15. 
But in after times the cafe was otherwiſe. It ſeems probable, 
however, that the age required for a ſenator was not below 
thirty; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at different 
times, in imitation of the Romans, Cic. in Ferr. ii. 49.3 
Plin. ad Traj. Ep. x. 83. ; for there is no poſitive aſſertion on 
this ſubject in the claſſics. 5 | 
The firſt civil office which gave one admiſſion into the ſe- 
nate was the Quzſtorſhip, which ſome have imagined might 
be enjoyed at twenty-five, and conſequently that one might 
then be choſen a ſenator ; from Dio Cafius, I. 52. 20. Others 
think at twenty-feven, on the authority of Polybius, 1. 6. c. 
17. who ſays, that the Romans were obliged to ſerve ten years 
in the army, before they could pretend to any civil magiſtracy; 
and as the military age was ſeventeen, of conſequence that 
one might be made quæſtor at twenty-ſeven. But few ob- 
tained that office fo early; and Cicero, who often boaſts that 
he had acquired all the honours of the city, without a re- 
pulſe in any, and each in his proper year, ( ſus anno), or as 
ſoon as he could pretend to it by law, had paſſed his thirtieth 
year before he obtained the quzſtorſhip, which he admini- 
ſtered the year following in Sicily. So that the uſual age of 
enjoying the quæſtorſnip, (ætas queforia), and of courſe of 
being choſen a ſenator, in the time of Cicero, ſeems to have 


been thirty-one, ; 
T But 
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- But although a perſon had enjoyed the quzſtorſhip, he did 
not on that account become a ſenator, unleſs he was choſen 
into that order by the cenſors, Gell. iii. 18. But he had e- 
ver after the right of coming into the ſenate, and of giving 
his opinion on any queſtion, Cic. in Verr. v. 14. Ep. ad Fam. 
it. 7. About this, however, writers are not agreed. It is 
at leaſt certain, that there were ſome offices which gave per- 
ſons a legal title to be choſen into the fenate, (unde in ſena- 
tum legi deberent,) Liv. xxii. 49. Hence perhaps the ſena- 
tors are ſometimes ſaid to have been choſen by the people, 
lecti juſſu popult ), Liv. iv. 4.3 Cic. pro Sext. 68. And Ci- 
cero often in his orations declares, that he owed his ſeat in 
the ſenate, as well as his other honours, to the favour of the 
people, Pope. red. in Senat. 1. He aſſerts the ſame thing in 
general terms, In Verr. iv. 11. pro Cluent. 56. 

| Perſons alſo procured admiſſion into the ſenate by milita- 
ry ſervice, Senatorium per militiam auſpicabantur gradum, Se- 
nec. Ep. 47. ; fo Liv. xxiii. 23. 

When Sylla, after the deſtruction occaſioned by his civil 
wars and proſcriptions, thought proper to admit into the ſe- 
nate about 300 Eguites, he allowed the people to give their 
vote concerning each of them in an aſſembly by tribes, Ap- 
pian e bell. civ. vi. 413. But Dionyſus ſays, that Sylla ſup- 
plc ſenate with any perſons that occurred to him, v. 77. 
and probably admitted fome of the loweſt rank, Dio. xl. 63. 

The, Flamen of Jupiter had a ſeat in the ſenate, in right 
of his office, Liv. xxvii. 8. a privilege which none of the 
other prieſts enjoyed, Cic. Att. iv. 2. 

Auguſtus granted to the ſons of ſenators, after they aſſu- 
med the manly gown, the right of wearing the latut clavuz, 
and of being preſent at the debates of the ſenate, that thus 
they might become the ſooner acquainted with public affairs, 
quo celerius reipublicæ Lean he Suet. Aug. 38. They alſo 

d the privilege of wearing creſcent on their ſhoes, 
Stat. Sylv. v. 2. 28. 

No one could be choſen into the ſenate who had exerciſed 
a low trade, or whoſe father had been a ſlave, (libertino patre 
natus, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 21. & 44.); but this was not always 
obſerved. Appius Claudius Cæcus firſt diſgraced (inguinavit 
vel deformavit) the ſenate, by electing into it the ſons of freed 
men, ( /ibertinorum filiis lectit), Liv. ix. 29. 46.; or the 
grandſons, according to Suetonius, who ſays, that /ibertini, in 
the time of Appius, did not denote thoſe who were * 
| cr 
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their progeny, {ingenuzs ex his procreatos), Suet. Claud. 24. 4 
diſtinction which no where occurs in the claſſics. Sex. Aur. 
Victor calls thoſe choſen by Appius LiBERTINI ; de vir. illuſtr. 
34. But no body regarded that election, whatever it was, as va- 
hd, Liv. ix. 46. and the next conſuls called the ſenate in the 
order of the roll, which had been in uſe before the cenſorſhip 
of Appius, 16:d. 30. It appears, however, that freed men 
were admitted into the ſenate, at leaſt towards the end of 
the republic. For Dion Caſſius, ſpeaking of the cenſorſhip of 
Appius Claudius and Piſo, the father-in-law of Cæſar, A. U. 
704, ſays, that Appius excluded not only all freed men, 

ar, , but alſo many noblemen, and among the reſt 


Salluſt, the hiſtorian, xl. 63. for having been engaged in 
intrigue with Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla and wife of 
Milo, (a que deprebenſus, virgis ceſus erat) : Gell. xvii. 18. 
Serv. in Virg. Ain. vi. 612.; Acron. in Horat. Sat. i. 2. 41. 
Cæſar admitted into the ſenate not only his officers, Dio. xlit, 
51. but even his mercenary ſoldiers, Id. xliii. 20. z xIviii. 22. 3 
lit, 25. & 42.3 all of whom Auguſtus removed, Bid. at 
which time he was ſo apprehenſive of danger, that when 
he preſided in the ſenate, he always wore a coat of mail 
under his robe, and a ſword, with ten of the ſtouteſt of 
| his ſenatorian friends ſtanding round his chair, Suct. Aug. 35. 

In the year of Rome 535, a law was made, that no ſe- 
nator, or father of a ſenator, ſhould keep a bark above the 
burden of 300 amphoræ, or eight tons; for this was rec- 
koned ſufficient to carry their grain from their farms, and it 
ſeemed below a ſenator to reap adyantage by merchandiſe. 
Liv. xxi. 63.3 Cic. in Ferr. v. 18. 

Anciently no regard ſeems to have been paid to the for- 
tune (CENSUS) of a ſenator, Plin. xiv. 1. and when it was 
firſt fixed does not appear. But in the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the republic, as we learn from Suetonius, it behoved every 
ſenator to have at leaſt eight hundred ſeſtertia, which are com- 
puted to amount to between fix and ſeven thouſand founds 
Sterling; not annually, but for their whole fortune. Au- 
guſtus raiſed it to 1200 H. S. and ſupplied the deficiency to 
thoſe who had not that ſum, Suet. Aug. 41. Cicero alfo 
mentions a certain fortune as requiſite ina ſenator, Fam. xiil. 5. 

Every luſirum, i. e. at the end of every fifth Fu, the ſe- 
nate was reviewed by one of the cenſors; and if any one by 
his behaviour had rendered himſelf unworthy of that high 
rank, or had ſunk his fortune below that of a ſenator, his 

* | name 
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name was paſſed over by the cenſor in reading the roll of ſe- 
nators; and thus he was held to be excluded from the ſenate, 
{ metus e Senatu. } 

But this, though diſgraceful, did not render perſons infa- 
mou, as when they were condemned at a trial; for the igno- 
miny might be removed by the next cenſors, or they might 
obtain othces which again procured them admittance into the 
ſenate, Cic. pro Cluent. 42. ; as was the caſe with C. An- 
tonius, who was conſul with Cicero; and with P. Lentulus, 
who was prætor at the time of Catiline's conſpiracy, Dio. 
xXXXviii. 30. Thus alſo Salluſt the hiſtorian, that he might 
recover his ſenatorian dignity, was made Prætor by Cæſar, 
Dis. xlii. 52. and afterwards governor of Numidia, where 
he did not act as he wrote, (ou c uiuĩn ve 715 79 10 Ney.) 
14. xliii. 9. but by rapacity and extortion accumulated a great 
fortune, which he left to his grand- nephew, Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 30.3 Horat. Od. ii. 2. 

This indulgence of being enrolled in the ſenate as ſuper- 
numerary members, without a formal election, was firſt 
granted to magiſtrates by the cenſors, A. U. 693, Dia. xxxvii. 
46. | | 

There was a liſt of the ſenators, (ALBUM SENATORIUM, 
Au vel ayaypapn Pouxtvrwr), Where all their names were 
written, which, by the appointment of Auguſtus, uſed to be 
annually paſted up in the ſenate-houſe, Dio. lv. 3. et Frag- 
ment. 137. and the name of any ſenator who had been con- 
demned by a judicial ſentence, was eraſed from it, Tacit. 
Annal. iv. 42. | . 


| 3. The Badges and Privileges of Senators. 
TH Badges { inſignia / of ſenators were, 1. the Latus clas 


vus, or Tunica laticlavia, i. e. a tunic or waiſtcoat with a 
long broad ſtripe of purple, like a ribbon, ſewed to it on 
the fore part. It was broad, to diſtinguith it from that of the 
Equites, who wore a narrow one. 2. Black buſkins reach- 
ing to. the middle of the leg, Horat. Sat. 1. 6. 28. with the 
letter C in ſilver on the top of the foot, Juv. 7. 197. Hence, 
calceos mutare, to become a ſenator, Cic. Phil. xiii. 13. 3. A 
particular place at the ſpectacles, called OxcnrsTRA, next 
the ſtage in the theatre, and next the arena in the amphi- 
theatre, Cic. Cluent. 47. 


'This 
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This was firſt granted them by P. Cornelius Scipio, the 
elder, in his conſulſhip, A. U. 558. Liv. xxxiv. 54. Hence 
Orcheftra is put for the ſenate itſelf, Juvenal. iii. 197. | 

In the games of the circus, the ſenators fat promiſcuouſ- 
ly with the other citizens, till the Emperor Claudius aſſigned 
* peculiar ſeats there alſo, Suet. Claud. 21.; Die. Ix. 7. 

On ſolemn feſtivals, when ſacrifices were offered to Jupi- 
ter by the magiltrates, ¶ in epulo Jovis, vel in cena Diali, the 
ſenators had the ſole right of feaſting publicly in the Capitol, 
Gell. xii. 8.3 Dio. xlviii. 52. dreſt in their ſenatorian robes, and 
ſuch as were proper to the offices which they had borne in the 
city, Cic. Phil. ii. 43.3 Senec. contr. i. 8. When Auguſtus redu- 
ced the number of the ſenate, he reſerved to thoſe who were 
excluded, the badge of their dreſs, and the privilege of ſitting 
in the Orcheftra, and of coming to theſe public entertain- 


ments, ¶ publicè epuland: jus; } Suet. Aug. 35. 


* 


4. The Aſſembling of the Senate, and the Time and Place of its 
| | Meeting. | | 


T HE ſenate was aſſembled { convecabatur, vel cogebatur at 
frſt by the kings, Liv. 1. 48. after the expulſion of Tar- 
quin, uſually by the conſuls, and in their abſence by the pre- 
tors, Cic. Ep. Fam. x. 12. 28. alſo by the dictator, maſs 
ter of horſe, Liv. viii. 33. decemviri, military tribunes, in- 
terrex, prefect of the city, A. Gell. 14. 7. and by the tri- 
bunes of the commons, who could ſummon the fenate al- 
though the conſuls were preſent, and even againſt their will; 
Cic. Ep. Fam: x. 28.; xi. 6.; De Orat. iii. 1.; Gell. xiv. 8. 
The Emperors did not preſide in the ſenate unleſs when in- 
' veſted with conſular authority, { Prenceps prefidebat ; erat 
enim conful : Plin. Ep. ii. 11. paneg. 76. 
The ſenators were ſummoned ( arceſebantur, citabantur, 
vocabantur, &c.) anciently by a public officer named VIA- 
TOR, becauſe he called the e er, from the country; Cic. 
de Sen. 16. or by a PUBLIC CRIER, when any thing had hap- 
pened about which the ſenators were to be conſulted haſtily, 
and without delay, Liv. iii. 38.; but in latter times by an 
EDICT, appointing the time and place, and publiſhed ſeve- 
ral days before, Cic. Phil. iii. 8. not only at Rome, but ſome- 
times alſo in the other cities of Italy, Cic. ad Att. ix. 17. 


The cauſe of aiſembling it uſed alſo to be added, conSULTaNn-s 
DUM 
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DUM SUPER RE MAGNA ET ATROcI, T acit. Annal. ii. 28. Hence 
Edicere ſenatum in proximum diem ; Edicere ut ſenatus ad- 
et, &c. Cic. et Liv. paſſim. 

If any ſenator refuſed or negleQed to attend, he was pu- 
niſhed by a fine and diſtraining his goods, { mult et pigro- 
ris captione ; ) unleſs he had a juſt excuſe, Liv. iii. 38.3 Cic. 
Phil. i. 5.; Plin. Ep. iv. 29. The fine was impoſed by him 
who held the ſenate, and pledges were taken till it was paid. 
But after ſixty or ſixty-five years of age, ſenators might at- 
tend or not as they pleaſed, Senec. de Brev. Vitz, 20. Come 
frov. i. 8.; Plin. Ep. iv. 23. 

The ſenate could not be held but in a temple, that is, 
in a place conſecrated by the augurs, Gell. xiv. 7. that thus 
their deliberations might be rendered more ſolemn, Cic. 
Dam. 51. 5 

Anciently there were but three places where the ſenate u- 
ſed to be held { Curiæ v. Senacula ); two within the city, and 
the temple of Bellona without it, Feng. Afterwards there 
were more places, as the temples of Frpiter Stator, Apollo, 
Mars, Vulcan, Tellus; of Virtue, Faith, Cancerd, &e. Al- 
ſo the Curia Hotilia, 2 4 Octavia, and Pompeia ; which 
laſt was ſhut vp after the death of Cæſar, becauſe he was 
ſlain in it, Suet. Jul. 88. Theſe Curiæ were conſecrated as 
temples by the augurs, but not to any particular deity. 
When Hannibal led his army to Rome, the ſenate was held 
in the camp of Flaccus the Proconſul, betwixt the Porta 
Colliga and Aiſquilina, Liv. xxvi. 10. | 

When a report was brought that an ox had ſpoken, a thing 
frequently mentioned in ancient authors, the ſenate was 
held under the open air, Plin. Hit. Nat. viii. 45. | 

On two ſpecial occaſions the ſenate was always held with- 
out the city, in the temple of Bellona or of Apollo, for the 
reception of foreign ambaſſadors, eſpecially of thoſe who 
came from enemies, whom they did not chooſe to admit in- 
to the city; and to give audience (cum ſenatus datus eff } 
to their own generals, who were never allowed to come with- 
in the walls while in actual command, Liv. xxxi. 47. — 
XXXIli. c. 22. &@ 24. — 34. 43. 36. 39. — 42. 36. Senec. benefe 
v. 15. 

The ſenate met (conveniebat) at ſtated times, on the ka- 
lends, nones, and ides of every month; unteſs when the co- 
mitia were held. For on thoſe days (dieb comitialibus) it 
was not lawful to hold a Senate, Cic. ad Frat. ii. 2. ad Fam. 

B 1. 4.3 
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i. 4.3 nor on unlucky days, (diebus nefafticv. atris) unleſs in 
dangerous conjunctures, Id. viii. 8.3 Liv. xxxviii. 53.—xxxix. 
29-3 in which caſe the ſenate might poſtpone the chnitia 5 
Ibid. & Cic. Mur. 25. 

An ordinary meeting of the ſenate was called Senatus LE- 

_ CITIMUS, Swet. Aug. 35. If an extraordinary ſenate was 

iven to ambaſſadors or others for any reaſon whatever, it uſed 
to be called INDICTUS or EDICTUS, and then the ſenators 
were uſually ſummoned by an edict, whereby anciently thoſe 
were ordered to attend who were PATRES, and who were 
CONSCRIPTI, Liv. ii. 1. but afterwards, “ thoſe who 
« were ſenators, and who had a right to deliver their opi- 
„nion in the ſenate.” (Qui SENATORES, QUIBUSQUE IN 
SENATU SENTENTIAM DICERE LICERET, UT ADESSENT ; and 
ſometimes, UT A4DESSENT FREQUENTES, AD III. KAL. DE- 
CEMBR. &c. Cic. et Liv. paſſim.) 

No decree of the ſcnate could be made unleſs there was 
a quorum, (nift ſenatorum numerus legitimus adeſſet.) What 
that was is uncertain. Before the times of Sulla, it ſeems 
to have been 160, Liv. xxxix. 18. Under Auguſtus it was 
400, which, however, that Emperor altered, Dic. liv, 35. 
lv. 3. If any one wanted to hinder a decree from being 
paſſed, and ſuſpected there was not a quorum, he ſaid to the 
magiſtrate preſiding, NUMERA SENATUM, count the ſenate, 
Cic. Ep. Fam. viii. 11.3 Feſtus in NUMERA. | 

Auguſtus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the ſenate 
ſhould not be held aftenex than twice a-month, on the Kalends 
and Ides; and in the months of September and October, that 
only a certain number choſen by lot ſhould attend, Set. Aug. 
35. This regulation was made under pretext of eaſing the ſe- 
nators, but in reality with a view to diminiſh their authority, 
by giving them leſs frequent opportunities of exerciſing it, 
Auguſtus choſe a council for himſelf every fix months, (con- 
lia ſemeftria fortiri,) to conſider before hand what things 
ſhould be laid before a full houſe, (ad frequentem ſenatum,) 
Ibid. i | 

The ſenate met always, of courſe, on the 1ſt of January, 
for the inauguration of the new conſuls, who entered into 
their office on that day, and then uſually there was a crowd- 
. ed houſe. 

He who had the faſces preſided, and conſulted the fathers, 
firit, about what pertained to religion, (de rebus divinis), a- 
bout facrificing to the Gods, expiating prodigies, celebrating 

games, 
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games, inſpecting the books of the Sibyls, &c.; next, a- 
bout human affairs, namely, the raiſing of armies, the ma- 
nagement of wars, the provinces, &c. The conſuls were 
then ſaid to conſult the ſenate about the republic in general, 
(de republica indefinite), and not about particular things, (de 
rebus ſingulis finite, Aul. Gell. xiv. 7.). The ſame was the 
caſe in dangerous junctures, when the ſenate was conſulted _ 
about 15 ſafety of the republic, (de ſumma republica, v. tota.) 
Cic. paſſim. : 

The month of February was commonly devoted to hear 
embaſhes and the demands of the provinces, Cic. ad Fratr. 
ü. 3. & 12.3 ad Fam. i. 4.3; Aſcon. in Verr. i. 35. | 


5. The Manner of Holding and Conſulting the Senate. 


THE magiſtrate, who was to hold the ſenate, offered a 
ſacrifice, and took the auſpices, before he entered the 
ſenate-houſe, Plin. pan. 76. Gell. xiv. 7. If the auſpices 
were not favourable, or not rightly taken, the buſineſs was 
deferred to another day, Cic. Epift. x. 12. 

Auguſtus ordered, that each ſenator, before he took his 
ſeat, ſhould pay his devotions, with an offering of frankin- 
cenſe and wine, at the altar of that god in whoſe temple the 
ſenate were aſſembled, that thus they might diſcharge their 
duty the more religiouſly, Suet. Aug. 35. 

When the conſuls entered the ſenate-houſe, the ſenators 
commonly roſe up to do them honour, Cic. Pics. 12. 

The ſenate was conſulted about every thing pertaining to 
the adminiſtration of the ſtate, except the creation of ma- 
giſtrates, the paſſing of laws, and the determination of war 
and peace ; all which properly belonged to the whole Ro- 
man people, Diony/. ii. 14. 

'The ſenate could not determine about the rights of Ro- 
man citizens without the order of the people, Liv. xxvi. 33. 

When a full houſe was aſſembled, the magiſtrate preſiding, ' 
whether conſul or prætor, &c. laid the buſineſs before them 
in a ſet form; Quop BoXUM, FAUSTUM, FELIX, FORTUNA- 
TUM SIT; REFERIMUS AD vos, PaTREs ConscRieTi. Then 
the ſenators were aſked their opinion in this form; Dic, Sp. 
PosTHUMI1, QUID CENSES? Liv. i. 32. ix. 8.3 or QUID Fi- 
RI PLACET ? QUID TIBI VIDETUR ? 


In aſking the opinions of the ſenators, the ſame order was 
| B 2 not 
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not always obſerved; but uſually the princeps ſenaths was 
firſt deſired to deliver. his opinion, unlets when there were 
_ conſuls elect, who were always aſked firit, Sall. Cat. 50.; 
Cic. Phil. v. 13. 3, Fam. viii. 4.; and then the reſt of the ſe- 
nators according to their dignity, Confulares, Pretorii, ÆQdi- 
iti, Tribunitii, et Quæſtorii, which is alſo thought to have 
deen their order in fitting, Cic. Phil. 13. The benches on 
which the fenators fat, ( /ib/ell:a), Cic. Cat. I. 7. were pro- 
bably of a long form, Cic. Fam. iii. g. as that mentioned by 
Juvenal, (lengua cathedra,) ix. 52. and diſtin from one ano- 
ther, each fit to hold all the fenators of a particular deſcrip- 
tion; ſome of them ſhorter, as thoſe of the tribunes, which 
ſeem to have held only a ſingle perſon, duet. CI. 23. The 
conſuls ſat in the moſt diſtinguiſhed place, on their curule 
chairs, Bid. & Cat. iv. 1. | 1 

As the conſuls elect were firſt aſked their opinion, fo 
the prætors, tribunes, &c. elect, ſeem to have had the fame 
preference before the reſt of their order, Cic. ad Att. xii. 21.3 
in Verr. v. 14. He who held the ſenate, might aſk firſt 
any one of the ſame order he thought proper; which he 
did from reſpect or friendſhip, Cic. pet. redit. in Senat. 7.; 
Liv. v. 20; Gell. xiv. 7. Senators were fometimes aſked 
their opinion by private perſons ; (multi ragabantur, atque id- 
ipſum confulibus invitis :) Cic. Fam. 1. 2. | 

The conſuls uſed to retain through the whole year the 
fame order which they had obſerved inthe beginning of their 
office, Snet. Jul. 21. But in later times, efpecially under 
the Emperors, they were aſked in what order the magiſtrate 
who preſided thought proper, Cic. Att. i. 13.; Plin. Ep. 
ix. 13. When they were all aſked their opinions, they were 
 faid perrogari, Liv.; xxix. 19. Plin. pan. 60. Auguſtus ob- 
ſerved no certain rule in aſking the opinions of the ſenators, 
that thereby they might be rendered the more attentive, Suet. 
HITS. 

: Nothing could be laid before the ſenate againft the will 
of the conſuls, unleſs by the tribunes of the people, who 
might alſo give their negative (moram facere) againſt any de- 
cree, by the ſolemn word VETO; which was called inter- 
ceding, (intereedere.) This might alſo be done by all who had 
an equal or greater authority than the magiſtrate preſiding, 
Cic. Legg. tit. 3.3 Gell. xiv. 7. If any perſon interceded, 
the ſentence of the ſenate was called SENATUS AUCTO- 
RITAS, their judgement or opinion, Liv. iv. 57.3 Cic. Fam. 


1. 2-5 


The SENNA TL %_ 
I. 2.; viit. 8.3 and not ſenatus conſultum or decretum, their 


command. So likewiſe it was named, if the ſenate was held at 
an improper time or place, (aliens tempore aut loco); or if all 
the formalities ( emnia) were not obſerved, Dio. Iv. 3: in 
which caſe the matter was referred to the people, or was after- 
wards confirmed by a formal decree of the ſenate, Cic. Ep. Fam. 
x. 12. But when no mention is made of interceſſion or infor- 
mality, Auctoritas ſenaths is the fame with Conſultum, Cic. 
Legg. ii. 15. They are ſometimes alſo joined; thus, Sena- 
fuſconſulli auftoritas, which was the uſual. inſcription of the 
decrees of the ſenate, and marked with theſe initial letters, 
S. C. A. Cic. 

The ſenators delivered their opinion ( ſententiam dicebaut) 
ſtanding : Whence one was faid to be raiſed, (exc:tar:), when 
he was ordered to give his opinion, Lip. ix. 8.3 Cic. ad Attic. 
i. 13. But when they only aſſented to the opinion of 'ano- 
ther, (vero Mutiebantur), they continued fitting, Cic. Fam. 
v. 2.3 Plin. pan. 76. The principal ſenators might likewiſe 
give their opinion about any other thing, beſides what was 
propoſed, which they thought of advantage to the ſtate, and 
require that the conſul would lay it before the ſenate; which 
Tacitus calls, Egredi relatianem. They were then ſaid CEN- 
SERE referendum de aliqua re, Sall. Cat. 50. ; Plin. Ep. vi. 5. 
or Ręlatiamem poſtulare, Tacit. Ann. xiii. 49. For no pri- 
vate ſenator, not even the conſul- elect, was allowed to pro- 
poſe to the ſenate y queſtion himſelf, Cic. pro Dom. 27. 
Sometimes the whole liouſe called out for a particular mo- 
tion, Sall. Cat. 48. And if the conſul heſitated or refuſed, 
which he did by ſaying, SE cons!DERARE VELLE, the other 
magiſtrates, who had the right of holding the ſenate, might 
do it, even againſt his will, particularly the tribunes of the 
people, Cic. pro Leg. Manil. 19. ; pro Sext. 30.3 Fpift. Fam. 
x. 16. Hence Auguſtus was, by a decree of the ſenate, in- 
veſted with the power of tribune for life, that he might lay 
any one thing E pleaſed before the ſenate every meeting, 
although he was not conſul, Dis. liii. 32. And the ſucceed- 
ing Emperors obtained from the ſenate the right of laying 
before them one, two, or more things at the ſame meeting; 
which was called jus prime, ſecundæ, tertie, quarts, et quin- 
te relations, Vopiſc. et Capitol. In thoſe times the ſenator 
v. gave his opinion firſt, was called Prime ſententie ſenator, 

Its 

It was not lawful for the conſuls to interrupt thoſe that 

ſpoke, 
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ſpoke, although they introduced in their ſpeech many things 
foreign to the ſubject ; which they ſometimes did, that they 
might waſte the day in ſpeaking, (ut diem dicendo eximerent, 
conſumerent v. tellerent.) For no new reference could be 
made after the tenth hour, 1. e. four o'clock afternoon ac- 
cording to our manner of reckoning ; Senec. de tranquil. an. 
c. ult. nor a decree paſſed after ſunſet, A. Gell. xiv. 7. 
Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, calls 
them SCTa VEsrErTINA, Phil. iii. 10. We read, however, 
of the ſenate's being aſſembled at midnight, upon the arrival 
of an expreſs from one of the conſuls, Sp. Furtus, that he 
was beſieged by the qui and Volſci, A. U. 290, Diony/- 
ix. 63. ſo iii. 26.3 and of a perſon haranguing till it was 
ſo late that lights were called for, (nacte illatis lucernit), Plin. 
Ep. iv. . 8 5 
Thoſe who groſsly abuſed this right of ſpeaking without 
iterruption, were ſometimes forced to give over ſpeaking, 
perorare), by the noiſe and clamour of the other ſenators, 
Cic. ad Att. iv. 2. Sometimes magiſtrates, when they made 
a diſagreeable motion, were filenced in this manner. 'Thus, 
Cæptum eft referri de inducendo SCto, i. e. delendo vel expun- 


gendo; ab omm Senatu reclamatum eſt, Cic. pro Dom. 4. 


Ejus crationi vebementer ab omnibus reclamatum eſt, Id. Fam. 
i. 2. So when a ſenator threw out abuſive language againſt 
any one, as Catiline did 1 Cicero and others, the whole 
ſenate bawled out againſt him, (OœHrepere omnes), Sall. Cat. 


I. 
; This uſed alſo to happen under the Emperors. Thus 
Pliny, ſpeaking of himſelf, after the death of Domitian, ſays, 
Finio. Incipit reſpondere Vejento ; nemo patitur ; obturbatur, 
obſlrepitur ; adeo quidem ut diceret; Roco, PaTREs C. NR 
ME COGATIS IMPLORARE AUXILIUM 'TRIBUNORUM. Et ” 
tim Murena tribunus, PERMITTO TIBI, VIR CLARISSIME, 
JENTO DICERE. Tunc quoque reclamatur, Ep. ix. 13. The 
title of CLARISSIMUS was at this time given to all the ſena- 
tors; but formerly only to the leading men. 

Sometimes the ſpeeches of ſenators were received with 
ſhouts of applauſe : thus, Conſurgenti ad cenſendum acclama- 
tum eſt, quod ſolet reſidentibus, Plin. Ep. iv. 9. And the moſt 


2 extravagant expreſſions of approbation were beſtowed on 


themſelves : Nen fere quiſquam in Senatu fuit, qui non me com- 
Plecteretur, exoſcularetur, certatimque laude cumularet, Id. ix. 


13. 
The 
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The conſul, or preſiding magiſtrate, ſeems to have exer- 
ciſed different powers in the ſenate at different times, Cic. 
Orat. iii. 1. When Cato one day, to prevent a decree from 
being paſſed, attempted to waſte the day in ſpeaking, Cæſar, 
then conſul, ordered him to be led to priſon, whereupon the 
houſe roſe to follow him, which made Cæſar recal his order, 
Gell. iv. 10. | 

If any one in delivering his opinion had included ſeveral 
diſtinct articles, ſome of which might be approved and o- 
thers rejected, it was uſual to require that the opinion might 
be divided, and that each particular might be propoſed apart; 
and therefore any ſenator might ſay, Divipe, Cic. Fam. i. 2.3 
Senec. Ep. 217; Aſcon. in Cic. Mil. 6. | 

In matters of very great importance, the ſenators ſome- 
times delivered their opinions upon oath, ( jurati), Liv. xxvi. 
33.3 XXX. 40.; Xlii. 21. 

Several different queſtions might be referred to the ſenate 
by different magiſtrates in the ſame meeting, Cic. Phil. vii. 
1.3 Liv. xxx. 21. | 

When any magiſtrate made a motion, he was ſaid, VER» 
BA FACERE 3 REFERRE vel DEFERRE AD SENATUM, or Cox- 
SULERE SENATUM DE ALIQUA RE, Cc. in Piſ. 13. 

When different opinions were delivered, the ſenators expreſ- 
ſed their aſſent, ſome to one, and ſome to another, variouſly, 
by their looks, by nodding with their heads, by ſtretching 
out their hands, &c. Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 4. 

The ſenators who ſpoke uſually addreſſed themſelves to the 
whole houſe, by the title of PaTRES ConscrieT1, Cic. et 
Liv. paſſim; ſometimes to the conſul or perſon who preſided, 
Cic. Phil. viii. 1.3 ſometimes to both, Liv. vi. 15. They 
commonly concluded their ſpeeches in a certain form: Qua- 
RE EGO ITA CENSEO; or PLACET IGITUR, &c. Salluft. Cat. 
li. 52. Qrop C. Paxsa VERBA FECIT DE — DE EA RE ITA 
CENSEO ; or I CUM ITA SINT;z or QUas OB RES, ITA 
CENSFO, Cic. Phil. iii. 15.3 v. 4.3 ix. 7. Sometimes they 
uſed to read their opinion, (de ſcripto dicere), Cic. Fam. x. 13. 
and a decree of the ſenate was made according to it, (in ſen- 
tentiam alicujus, vel, ita ut ille cenſebat.) | 

When a ſenator did not give an entirc affent to the opi- 
nion of any one, but thought that ſomething ſhould be add- 
ed, he ſaid, Sr RVILIO ASSENTIOR, ET HOC AMPLIUS CEN= 
SEO! Cic, Phil. xiii. 21. which was called addere ſententie, 
vel in ſententiam, Sall. Cat. 51, 

6. The 
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6. The Manner of making a Decree of the Senate, 


WIEN ſeveral different opinions had been offered, and 
each ſupported by a number of ſenators, the conſul or 
magiſtrate preſiding might firſt put to the vote which opi- 
nion he pleaſed, ¶ /ententiam primam pronunciare, ut in eam 
| . feret) : Cic. Ep. Fam. i. 2.; x. 12. or ſuppreſs alto- 
gether (negare ſe pronunciaturum) what he diſapproved, Cf. 
de Bell. Civili, i. 1. And herein conſiſted the chief power 
of the conſul in the ſenate. But even this was ſometimes 
conteſted by the tribunes, (ante ſe cportere diſceſſionem facere, 
quam conſules), Cic. Fam. i. 2. | 

A decree of the ſenate was made by a ſeparation ( per dif- 
ceſſiomem) of the ſenators to different parts of the houſe. - He 
who preſided ſaid, „Let thoſe who are of ſuch an opinion 
te pafs over to that fide; thoſe who think differently, to this.” 
(Qui Hoc CENSETIS, ILLUC TRANSITE. QUI ALIA OMNIA, 
IN HANC PARTEM.) Hence Ire pedibus in ſententiam alicugus, 
to agree to any one's opinion; and Diſcedere v. tranſire in a- 
lia omnia, for Contrarium ſentire, Plin. Ep. viii. 14. Fre- 
quentes ierunt in alia omnia, a great majority went into the 
contrary opinion, Cic. Fam. i. 2.; Frequens ſenatus in alia am- 
nia iit, Id. viii. 13. diſceſſt, x. 12. The phraſe Qui AL14 
OMNIA, was uſed inſtead of Qui NON CENSET1S, fc. hor, from 
a motive of ſuperſtition, (omins cauſa), Feſtus. b 

Thoſe ſenators who only voted, but did not ſpeak, or, as 
ſome ſay, who had the right of voting, but not of ſpeaking, were 
called PEDARII, Teſtus.; A. Gell. iii. 18. ; Cir. ad Att. i. 19. 
20. becauſe they ſignified their opinion by their feet, and not 
by their tongues : Fr, according to others, becauſe not ha- 
ving borne a curule magiſtracy, they went to the ſenate on 
foot, A. Gell. ibid. But, according to Pliny, anciently all 
the ſenators went to the ſenate on foot; and the privilege 
of being carried thither in a chariot was never granted to a- 
ny one but Metellus, who had loſt his fight in reſcuing the 
Palladium, or image of Pallas, from the temple of Veſta 
when in flames, Hit. Nat. vii. 43. ſ. 45. 

He who had firſt propoſed the opinion, (q ſententiam ſe— 
natui preſtitifſet, Cic. in Piſ. 32.), or who had been the prin- 
cipal ſpeaker in favour of it, the conſul, or whoever it was, 
(PRINCEPS ve! AUCTOR Sertentiz), paſſed over firit ; 

| | and 
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| ind thoſe who agreed with him followed, Plin. Epift. ii. 11. 
"Thoſe who differed went to a. different part of the houſe; and 
into whatever part moſt of the Senators went, the Conſul ſaid 
of it, “This ſeems to be the majority,” (Hzc Pars MAJOR 
VIDETUR.) Then a decree of the Senate was made according 
to their opinion, Plin. ep. ii. 12. and the names of thoſe who 
had been moſt keen for the decree, were uſually prefixed to it, 
which were called AUCTORITATES per/cripte vel preſcripte, 
Cic. Orat. iii. 2. Becauſe they ſtaid to fee the decree made 
out, ¶ ſcribendo adfuerunt, i. e. Senatus conſulti conficiendi teſtes 
errant. } Senatus conſultum ea perſcriptione eſt, of that form, to 
that effect. Cic. Fam. v. 2. 

Anciently the letter T was ſubſcribed, if the Tribunes did 
not give their negative; for at ſirſt the Tribunes were not ad- 
mitted into the Senate, but ſat before the Senate-houſe on 
benches, till the decrees of the Senate were brought to them 
for their approbation or rejection, Val. Max. ii. 2. 7. This, 
however, was the caſe only for a very ſhort time: For A. U. 
310, we ſind Canuleius, one of their number, ſpeaking in 
the Senate, Liv. iv. 1. 

When a decree of the Senate was made, without any 
opinions being aſked or given, the fathers were ſaid, Pe- 
dibus ferre ſententiam; and the decree was called SENATUS 
CONSULTUM PER DISCESSIONEM, AX. Gell. xiv. 7; 
Cic. Phil. iti. 9.3 Suet. Tib. 31. But when the opinions of 
the Senators were aſked, it was fimply called SENATUS 
CONSULTUM, Cic. in Piſ. 8. Although it was then alſo 
made per diſceſſionem: and if the Senate was unanimous, the 
diſceſſio was ſaid to be made fine ulla varietate. Cic pro Sext. 
34. If the contrary, in magna varictate ſententiarum. Id. 

In decreeing a ſupplication to any general, the opinions of 
the Senators were always aſked; hence Cicero blames An- 
tony for omitting this, in the cafe of Lepidus, Phil. iii. 9. 
Before the vote was put, { ante diſceſſianem factam, } and while 
the debate was going on, the members uſed to take their ſeats 
near that perſon whoſe opinion they approved, Plin. Eb. viii. 
14. ; and the opinion of him who was joined by the greateſt 
e was called SENTENTIA MAXIME FREQUENS, 

d. ii. 11. | 
Sometimes the Conſul brought from home in writing the 
| decree which he wiſhed to be paſſed, and the Senate readily 
agreed to it, Cic. Phil. i. 1. 
When ſecrecy was neceſſary, the clerks and other attend- 
E 


ants 
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ants were not admitted ; but what paſſed was written out by 
| ſome of the Senators, Cic. pro Syll. 14. A decree made in this 
manner was called TaciruM, Capitol. Gordian. 12. Some 
think the Senatores Pedarii were then likewiſe excluded, from 
Valer. Max. ii. 2. | | 

Julius Cæſar, when Conſul, appointed. that what was done 
in the Senate (Diuxx A AcTA) ſhould be publiſhed : Suet. Jul. 
20. which alſo ſeems to have been done formerly, Cic. pro Syll. 
14. But this was prohibited by Auguſtus, Swet. Aug. 36. 
An account of their proceedings, however, was always made 
out; and under the ſucceeding Emperors we find ſome Sena- 
tor choſen for this purpoſe. (Actis v. commentarits Senatits 
conficiendis.) Tacit. Ann. v. 

Public regiſters (ACTA, i. e. tabule vel commentariu,) were 
alſo kept of what was done in the aſſemblies of the people and 
courts of juſtice ; alſo of births and funerals, of marriages and 
divorces, &c. which ſerved as a fund of information for hiſ- 


uſually called by the ſimple name AcT4, Cic. Fam. xii. 8, 
Plin. vii. 54. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM and DECRETUM are uſed 
promiſcuoully to denote what the Senate decreed ; Cic. Liv. et 
Sall. paſſim. So Conſulta et Decreta patrum, Horat. But they 
were alſo diſtinguiſhed as a genus and ſpecies, decretum being 
ſometimes put for a part of the SCtum, as when a province, 
an honour, or a ſupplication was decreed to any one, Feſtus. 
Decretum is hkewife applied to others beſides the Senate; as, 
Decreta Conſulum, Augurum, Pontificum, Decurionum, Ceſaris, 
Principis, Fudicis, &c. So likewiſe conſulta, but more rarely; 
as, Conſulta Sapientum, the maxims or opinions, Cic. de leg. i. 24. 
Conſulta Belli, determinations, Sil. iv. 35.3 Gracchi, Id. vii. 34. 

In writing a decree of the Senate, the time and place were 
put firſt, then the names of thoſe who were preſent at the in- 
groſſing of it; after that the motion, with the name of the 
magiſtrate who propoſed it; to all which was ſubjoined what 
the Senate decreed. Thus, SExaTus ConSULTLI AUCTORITAS. 
PRIDIE KAL. OcTos. IN /EDE APOLLINIS, SCRIBENDO A- 
FUERUNT, Ls DomiTivs, &c. Quop M. MarcterLLus Cos. 
VERBA FECIT DE PROVINC1Is CONSUI.ARIBUS, DE EA RE ITA 
CENSUIT, v. CENSUERUNT, uri, &C. Cic. Ep. Fam. viii. 8. 

Hence we read, DE EA RE SENATUS CONSULTUs fra cEN- 

85 SUIT, 


E 
n 
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SUIT, DECREVIT; Alſo PLACERE SEN AT UI; SENATUM VELLE 
ET Z#QUUM CENSERE; OENATUM EXISTIMARE, ARBITRARI1, 
ET JUDICARE ; VIDERI SENATUI. Cic. Liv. Sall. &c. paſſim. 

If the Tribunes interpoſed it was thus marked at the end: 
Huric Senarus ConsuLTo INTERCEssIT C. Coklnus, C. 
Paxsa, TIB. PLEB. Cic. ibid. Sometimes the 'Tribunes did 
not actually interpoſe, but required ſome time to conſider of 


it, and thus the matter was delayed, Cic. pro Sext. 34. 


When the Senate ordered any thing to be done, theſe words 
were commonly added, PRIMO COD QOE TEMPORE, 
as ſoon as poſſible. When they praiſed the actions of any 
perſons, they decreed, Eos RECTE ATQUE ORDINE VIDERI 
FECISSE. Liv. paſſim. If the contrary, Eos CONTRA REM- 
PUBLICAM FECIssE VIDERI, Id. 

Orders were given to the conſuls, (Negotium datum eff 


. Conſulibus,) not in an abſolute manner, but with ſome excep- 
tion; Si VIDERETUR, sI E REPUBLICA ESSE DUCERENT, Liv. 


Quop comMoDo REIPUBLICE FIERI POSSET, CS. UT Con- 


SULES ALTER, AMBOVE, SI EIS VIDEATUR, AD BELLUM PRO» 


FICISCERENTUR, Cic. 

When the Senate aſked any thing from the Tribunes, the 
form was, SEXATUS CENSUIT, UT CUM 'I'RIBUNIS AGERETUR, 
Liv. xxvi. 33- 3 xxx. 41. 

The decrees of the Senate, when written out, were laid 
up in the treafury, (in Mrarium condebantur,) where alſo the 
laws and other writings pertaining to the Republic were kept. 
Liv. ui. 9. Anciently they were kept by the Zdiles in the 
temple of Ceres, Id. iii. 55. Theſe where the public re- 
cords were kept was called TABULARIUM. The decrees 
of the Senate concerning the honours conferred on Cæſar 
were inſcribed in golden letters on columns of filver, Dis. 
xliv. 7. Several decrees of the Senate ſtill exiſt, engraven on 
tables of braſs ; particularly that recorded, Liv. xxxix. 19. 

The decrees of the Senate, hen not carried to the trea- 
ſury, were reckoned invalid, Suet. Aug. 94. Hence it was 
ordained, under Tiberius, that the decrees of the Senate, eſ- 
pecially concerning the capital puniſhment of any one, ſhould 
not be carried to the treaſury before the — day, Tacit. 
Ann. iii. 5 1. that the Emperor, if abſent from the city, might 
have an opportunity of conſidering them, and, if he thought 
proper, of mitigating them, Dio. lvii. 20; Suet. Tib. 75. 

Before the year of the city 306, the decrees of the Senate 
were ſuppreſſed or altered 8 the pleaſure of the "5 

2 | . 
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Liv. iii. 55. Cicero accuſes Antony of forging decrees, 
Phil. v. 4. | 

Decrees of the Senate were rarely reverſed. While a queſ- 
tion was under debate, (re integra) every one was at freedom 
to expreſs his diſſent, (contradicere vel diſſentire); but when it 
was once determined (re peracta,) it was looked upon as the 
common concern of each member to ſupport the opinion of 
— majority (quad pluribus placuiſſet, cunts tuendum), Plin. 

« Vi. 13. 

A e thing was ſiniſned, the magiſtrate preſiding 
diſmiſſed the Senate by a ſet form; Nox Aulus vos Mo- 
RAMun P. C. or Nemo vos TENET; NIHIL vos MORAMUR 
Coxsurl, CITATIS NOMINIBUS, ET PERACTA DISCESSIONE, 
MITTIT SENATUM, Plin. Eb. ix. 13. 

A 


7. The Power of the Senate at different Periods. 
HE power of the Senate was different at different times. 
Under the regal government, the Senate deliberated upon 
ſuch public affairs as the king propoſed to them; and the kings 
were ſaid to act according to their counſel, (ex conſilis Patrum, 
Liv. i. 9.) as the Conſuls did afterwards according to their 
decree, (ex SCto.) Liv. ii. 2. &c. 

Tarquin the Proud dropped the cuſtom handed down from 
his predeceſſors, of conſulting the Senate about every thing; 
baniſhed or put to death the chief men of that order, and chole 
no others in their room, Liv. i. 49. But this king was expel- 
led from the throne for his tyranny, and the regal government 
_ aboliſhed, A. U. 243. 

After this the power of the Senate was raiſed to the higheſt. 
Every thing was done by its authority. The magiſtrates were 
in a manner only its miniſters, ( miniftri graviſſimi concilii, 
Cic. pro Sextio, 65.) No law could be pafled, nor aſſembly 
of the people held without their conſent; (fe Patribus aufort- 
bus, h. e. jubentibus v. permittentibus, Liv. vi. 42.) But 
when the Patricians began to abuſe their power, and to exer- 
ciſe cruelties on the Plebeians, eſpecially after the death of 
Tarquin, A. U, 257, the multitude took arms in their own 
defence, made a ſeceſſion from the city, ſeized on Mons Sacer, 
and created Tribunes for themſelves, who attacked the autho- 
rity of the Senate, and in proceſs of time greatly diminiſhed 
it by various means; Fir/?, by the introduction of the Comitia 

| | Tributa, 
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Tributa, and. the excluſion of the Patricians from them, Liv. 
ii. 69. Then, by a law made by Lætorius the Tribune, that 
the Pleheian magiſtrates ſhould be created at the Comutia Tri- 
buta, Liv. ii. 56. & 57. Afterwards, by a law paſſed at the 
Comitia Centuriata, by the conſuls Horatius and Valerius, that 
the laws palted at the Commia T ributa, ( Plebifcita) ſhould alſo 
bind the Patricians, Liv. iii. 55. And laſtly, by the law of Pub- 
lilius the Dictator, A. U. 414. Liv. viil. 12. and of Mœnius the 
Tribune, A. U. 467. Cic. Brut. 14. that before the peopie gave 
their votes, the fathers ſhould authoriſe whatever the people 
ſhould determine at the Comitia Centuriata; (ut fierent auttores 
ejus rei, quam populus jufjurus eſſet, v. in incertum eventum comilio- 
rum, Liv. Whereas formerly, Whatever the people ordered, was 
not ratified unleſs the Senators confirmed it, {11ft patres auctoret 
ferent, Lav. i. 17. 22.3 iv. 3. 49.3 Cic. Planc. 3.) But the power 
of the Senate was molt of all abridged by the right of the 
Tribunes to render the decrees of the Senate of no effect by 
their negative, (ztercedends.) Still, however, the authority 
of the Senate continued to be very great; for as power and 
majeſty properly belonged to the people, fo did authority, 
ſplendor, and dignity, to the Senate. (I in populs, auc- 
toritas in Senatu, Cic. Legg. uw. 12; Locus, auttoritas, domi 
Jplendor ; apud exteras nationes nomen et gratia, Id. pro Cluent. 55. 
The Senatorian order is called by Cicero, Ordo ampliſſumues 
et ſanctiſſimus ſummum Populi Romani, populorumgue et gentium 
emnium ac Regum comſilium; pro Dom. 28. And the Senate- 
houſe, Templum ſanctitatis, amplitudinis, mentis, conßlii publici, 
caput urbis, ara foctorum, partus omuium gentium, &C. pro 
Nil. 33. Hence Senators in foreign countries were treated 
with the higheſt reſpect, Cic. in Verr. iv. 11. And as Sena- 
tors were not allowed to leave Italy without permiſſion, (ne 
commeatu,) Cic. Attic. viii. 15.3 Suet. Claud. 16. & 23.; Nor. 
35-3 unleſs to Sicily and Gallia Narbonenfis, Dis. Iii. 42. 
When they had occaſion to travel abroad, they uſually obtain 
ed the privilege of a free /egation, as it was uſually called, {ſire 
eandatis, Mule reipublice munere ; ut hereditates aut ſyngra- 
phas ſuas perſequerentur,) Cic. de Legg. iii. 8.3 Ep. Fam. xi. f.; 
Att. xv. 12. 3 Suet. Lib. 31. which gave them a right to be 
treated every where with the honours of an ambaſſador. In 
the provinces they had Lictors to attend them, Cic. Ap. Fam. 
xii. 21. And if they had any law-ſuit there, they, might re- 
quire that it ſhould be remitted to Rome, I. xiii. 26. The 
advantages of honour and reſpect wer: the only compenſation 
which 
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which Senators received for their attention to public affairs; 


Cic. Cluent. 5 5. 

Although the ſupreme power at Rome belonged to the 
people, yet they ſeldom enacted any thing without the autho- 
rity of the Senate. In all weighty affairs, the method uſually 
obſerved was, that the Senate ſhould firſt deliberate and de- 
cree, and then the people order. SENATUS CEXSUIT v. DE- 
CREVIT, POPULUS JUsSSIT, Liv. j. 17.3 iv. 49.3 x. 12. 45.3 
xxxvii. 55. &c. But there were many things of great impor- 
tance, which the Senate always determined itſelf, unleſs when 
they were brought before the people by the interceſſions of the 
Tribunes. This right the Senate ſeems to have had, not from 
any expreſs law, but by the cuſtom of their anceſtors, Cic. de 
Orat. 1. 52. | | 

1. The Senate aſſumed to themſelves the guardianſhip of 
the public religion; ſo that no new god could be introduced, 
nor altar erected, nor the ſybilline books conſulted, without 
their order, Liv. 9. 46:; Cic. de Div. i. 48. 54. | 

2. The Senate had the direction of the treaſury, and diſtri 


buted the public money at pleaſure, Cic. in Vatin. 15.3 Liv. 
38. 54- They appointed ftipends to their generals and offi- 


cers; and proviſions and cloathing to their armies, Pelyb. vi. 

3. They ſettled the provinces, which were annually aſſigu- 
ned to the Conſuls and Prztors, and when it ſeemed fit they 
prolonged their command, Cic. pro Dom. . | 

4. They nominated out of their own body all ambaſſadors 
ſent from Rome, Liv. ii. 15-3 xxx- 26.; xlii. 19. ; et alib: 
paſſim;z and gave te foreign ambaſſadors what anſwers they 


thought proper, Cic. in Vatin. 15. Dom. g.; Liv. vi. 26. 


vii. 20.; xxx. 17. 

5. They decreed all public thankſgivings for victories ob- 
tained; and conferred the honour of an ovation or triumph, 
with the title of IMPER A'TOR, on their victorious generals, 
Cic. Phil. xiv. 4. & 5.; Liv. v. 23. | 

6. They could decree the title of King to any prince whom 
they pleaſed, and declare any one an enemy by a vote, Ce: 
Liv. e Cic. paſſim. 

7. They enquired into public crimes or treaſons, cither in 
Rome or the other parts of Italy, Liv. xxx. 26. and heard 
and determined all diſputes among the allied and dependent 
cities, Cic. Off: i. 10. 

8. They exerciſed a power, not only of interpreting the 
laws, but of abſfolving men from the obligation of them, and 
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even of abrogating them, Cic. pro Domo, 16. 27.; pro lege Ma- 
nil. 21. de Legg. ii. G. Aſcun. in Cic. pro Gorn.;, Plin. epift. 
iv. 9. | 
C They could poſtpone the affemblies of the people, Cic. 
pro Mur. 25. Att. iv. 16. and preſcribe a change of habit to 
the city in cafes of any imminent danger or calamity, Cic. 
pro Sext. 12. But the power of the Senate was chiefly con- 
ſpicuous in civil diſſenſions or dangerous tumults within the 
city, in which that folemn decree uſcd to be pailed, “ That 
te the conſuls ihould take care that the republic ſhould receive 
« no harm; Ur conſules darent operam, ne quid detrimenti reſ- 
publica caperet. By which decree an abſolute power was 
granted to the conſuls, to punith and put to death whom they 
pleaſed without a trial; to raiſe forces, and carry on war with- 
out the order of the people, Sali. de Bello Cat. 29. 

This decree was called UL TIMUM or EXTREMUM, 
Cef. de Bell. Civ. i. 4. and Forma SCii ultime neceſſnatis, Liv. 


3. 4. By it the republic was ſaid to be intruſted to the con- 


ſuls, permitti v. commendari conſulibus ; or permitti canſulibus 
ut rempublicam defenderent, Cie. Sometimes the other magi- 
ſtrates were added, Caf. 1hid.; Liv. vi. 19. Sometimes only 
one of the conſuls is named, as in the commotion raiſed by 
C. Gracchus, Ur L. Opimius Conſul videret, &c. becauſe his 
colleague Q. Fabius Maximus was abſent, Cic. in Cat. i. 2. 
So Liv. iii. 4. 

Although the decrees of the Senate had not properly the 
force of laws, and took place chielly in thoſe matters which 
were not provided for by the laws ; yet they were underſtood 
always to have a binding force, and were therefore obeyed 


by all orders. The conſuls themſelves were obliged to ſubmit 


to them, Liv. iv. 26.—42. 21. They could be annulled or 
cancelled (induci, i. e. deleri, poterant,) only by the Senate 
elf, Cic. pro Dom. 4+ 3 Attic. i. 17. Their force however in 
certain things was but temporary; and the magiſtrates ſome- 
times alledged, that they were binding but for one year, 
Dionyſ. 9. 37. In the laſt age of the republic, the authority 
of the Senate was little regarded by the leading men amd their 
creatures; Cic pro Sext. 12. who, by means of brivery, obtain- 
ed from a corrupted populace what they deſired, in fpite of 
the Senate, Appran. de bell. civ. ii. 433. &c. Thus Cztar, by 
the Vatinian law, obtained the province of Citalpine Gaul 
and Illyricum, for five years from the people: and ſoon after 
Gallia Comata or Ulterior, from the Senate; the fathers hes 
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afraid, leſt, if they refuſed it, the 2 ſhould grant hint 


that too, Suet. Jul. 22.3 Plutarch. in vita Caſ. But this cor- 


ruption and aud contempt of the Senate at laſt terminated in 


the total ſubverſion of public liberty. yy 
Cicero imagined, that, in his conſulſhip, he had eſtabliſhed 


the authority of the Senate cn a ſolid baſis, by uniting it with 


the equeſtrian order, Cic. Cat. iv. 10. ; Piſ. 3.3 thus conſti- 
tuting what he calls Opriua ResPuBLiIca , gue fit in poteſ- 
tatem optimorum, i. e. nobilium et ditiſhmorum, de Legg. iii 17. 
(&prrogarne:) and z ſcribes the ruin of the republic to that coa- 
lition not being preſerved, Att. i. 14. 16. But it was ſoon 
after broken, (ordinum concordia digjuncta 9, Cic. Att. i. 13.) 
by the Senate refuſing to releaſe the Eguites from a diſadvan- 


tageous contract concerning the Aſiatic revenues, Cic. Att. i. 


17. which gave C:zfar, when conſul, an opportunity of ob- 
liging that order, by granting their requeſt, as he had formerly 
obliged the populace by an * law, Suet. Cæſ. 20.; 
Cic. Att. i. 15.3 and thus of artfully employing the wealth of 
the republic to enſlave it, Dio. 38. See Leces JuL1z.. 

Auguſtus, when he became maſter of the empire, retained 
the forms of the ancient republic, and the ſame names of the 
magiſtrates; but left nothing of the ancient virtue and liberty 
(oriſci et integri moris) Tacit. Ann. i. 3. While he pretended 
always to act by the authority of the Senate, he artfully drew 
every thing to himſelf. TY 

Tiberius apparently increaſed the power of the Senate, by 
transferring the right of creating magiſtrates and enacting 
laws from the cemitia to the Senate, Tac. Ann. i. 15. In con- 
ſequence of which the decrees of the Senate obtained the force 


of laws, and were more frequently publiſned. But this was 


only a ſhadow of power. For the Senators in giving their 
opinions depended entirely on the will of the prince; and it 


was neceſſary that their decrees ſhould be confirmed by him. 


An oration of the Emperor was uſually prefixed to them, 
which was not always delivered by himſelf, but was uſually 
read by one of the quæſtors, who were called Ca xpibaT1, Suet. 
Ti. 6.; Aug. 65. Hence what was appointed by the decrees 


of the Senate, was ſaid to be oratione principis cautum ; and 


theſe orations are ſometimes put for the decrees of the Senate. 
To ſuch a height did the flattery of the Senators proceed, that 
they uſed to receive theſe ſpeeches with loud acclamations, 
Plin. Paneg. 75: and never failed to aſſent to them; which 


they commonly did by crying out, Ownzs, Ounes, Vepiſc. 
in Tacit. 7. 
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The meſſages of the Emperors to the Senate were called 
EPISTOLZ or LIBELLI; becauſe they were folded in the 
form of a letter or little book. J. Cæſar is ſaid to have firſt 
introduced theſe /ibelli, Plutarch. in Vita Cæſ. — Set. Jul. 56. 
which afterwards came to be uſed almoſt on every occaſion. 
Suet. Ful. 8 1.; Aug. 843 Tacit. 4. 9. 

But the cuſtom of referring every thing to the Senate, 


' { Suet. Tib. 30.) was only obſerved till the Romans became 


habituated to ſlavery. 

After this, the Emperors gradually began to order what 
they thought proper, without conſulting the Senate; to ab- 
rogate old laws and introduce new ones; and, in ſhort, to 
determine every thing according to their own pleaſure ; by 
their anſwers to the applications or petitions preſented to them, 
(per RESCRIPTA ad /ibellos) ; by their mandates and laws, 
(per DIC TA CONSTITUTIONES), &c. Veſpaſian 
appears to have been the firſt who made uſe of theſe reſeripts 
and edicts. They became more frequent under Hadrian: 
From which time the decrees of the Senate concerning pri- 
vate right began to be more rare; and at length under Cara- 
calla were entirely diſcontinued. 

The conſtitutions of the Emperors about puniſhing or re- 
warding individuals, which were not to ſerve as precedents, 
were called PRIVILEGIA, {quaſi prive /eges,) A. Gell. x. 
20. This word anciently uſed to be taken in a bad ſenſe; 
for a private law about inllicting an extraordinary pu- 
niſhment on a certain perfon without a trial, Cie. de Legg, iii. 
19.3 as the laws of Clodius againſt Cicero, Cic. pro Dom. 17. 
which Cicero ſays was forbidden by the ſacred laws and thoſe 
of the twelve tables, Leges privatis haminibus irrogari : id eft 
enim privilegium, Ibid. z et pro Sext. 30. 

Ihe rights or advantages (beneficia) granted to a certain condi- 
tion or claſs of men, ufed alſo to be called PRIWILECIA; Pin. 
x. $6. 57. 110, as, the privileges of ſoldiers, parents, pupils, creli- 
tors, &c. 

The various laws and decrees of the Senate, whereby ſu- 
E power was conterred on Auguſtus, and which uſed to 

repeated to the ſucceeding Emperors upon their acceſſion to 
the empire, (Tum Senatus omnia, PRINCIBIBUS 8OLITA, Veſpa- 
ſians decrevit, Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 3.) when taken together, are 
called the Royal law; (LEX REGIA, vel LEX IMPERII, 
et AUGUSTUM PRIVILEGIUM ,) probably in alluſion 
to the law, by which ſupreme power was granted to Romu- 
lus, Liv. xxxiv. 6. 
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r. 


1 Hp Equites at firſt did not form a diſtinct order in the 
State. When Romulus divided the people into three 


tribes, he choſe from each tribe r00 young men, the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed for their rank, their wealth, and other accom- 
pliſhments, who ſhould ſerve on horſeback, and whoſe aſſiſt- 


ance he might uſe for guarding his perſon. Theſe 300 horſe - 


men were called CELERES, (reyxac in: ra lea, ad opera veloces, 
Dionyſ. ii. 13. vel a b, egen deſultorius ; vel a CELERE, eorum 
præſecto, Feitus); and divided into three Centuries, which 
were diſtinguiſhed by the ſame names with the three tribes, 


namely RAMNENSES, TATIENSES, and LUCERES. 


The number of the ZEquites was afterwards increaſed, firſt 
by Tullus Hoſtilius, who choſe 300 from the Albans, (decem 


 turmas: TURMA, quaſi terma dia eft, quod ter denis equiti- 


bus .conflaret, Varro et Feſtus.) Liv. i. 30. then by Tarquinius 
Priſcus, who doubled their number, (Numero alterum tantum 
adjecit ;) retaining the number and names of the centuries ; 
only thoſe who were added, were called Ramnenſes, T atienſes, 
Luceres Pofteriores. But as Livy ſays there were now 1800 in 
the three centuries, Tarquin feems to have done more than 
doubled them, Liv. i. 36. a 
Servius [ ullius made eighteen centuries of Equites, he choſe 
twelve new centuries from the chief men of the ſtate, and 
made ſix others out of the three inſtituted by Romulus. Ten 
thouſand pounds of braſs were given to each of them to pur- 
chaſe horſes; and a tax was laid on widows, who were ex- 
empt from other contributions, for maintaining their horſes, 
Liv. i. 43. Hence the origin of the Equeftrian order, which 
was of. the greateſt utility in the Stare, as an intermediate 


bond betwixt the Patricians and Pkebeians. 


At what particular time the Eguites firſt began to be rec- 
koned a diſtinct order, is uncertain. It feems to have been 
before the expulſion of the kings, Liv. ii. 1. After this all 
thoſe who ſerved: on horſeback were not properly called 
EQUITES or knights, but ſuch only as were chofen into the 
equeſtrian order, uſually by the Cenfor, and preſented by 


him with a horſe at the public expence, and with a gold ring. 


The Equites were choſen promiſcuouſly from the Patricians 
and Plebeians. Thoſe deſcended from ancient Families were 


called 
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called ILLUSTRES, SPECIOSI, and SPLENDIDI. They 
were not limited to any fixed number. The age requilite was a- 
bout eighteen years, Dio. Iii. 20.3 and the fortune (cenſus. ) at leaſt 
towards the end of the republic, and under the Emperors, was 
400 Seftertia, that is, about L. 3229 of our money, Horat. ep. 
i. 1. 57.3 Plin. ep. i. 19. According to ſome, every Roman 
citizen whoſe entire fortunes amounted to that ſym, was 
every luſtrum enrolled, of courſe, in the liſt of Equites. But 
that was not always the caſe, Liv. v. 7. | 

The badges of Zquites were, 1. A horſe given them by the 
public; 2. A golden ring, whence ANNULO AUREO DoNARI, 
for inter equites legi; 3. Anguſtus Clavus, or Tunica anguſit- 
clavia ; 4. A ſeparate place at the public ſpeCtacles, according 
to the law made by L. Roſcius Otho, a tribune of the people, 
A. U. 686, Dis. xxxvi. 25. that the Equites ſhould fit in 14 
rows, (in XIV gradibus,) next to the Orcheſtra, where the Sena- 
tors ſat; whence SrrRE IN Q ATR CI, or IN'Egues. 
TRIBUS; Or SPECTARE IN EguiTE, for Eguitem e, Suet. 

The office (MUNUS) of the Equizes at firſt was only to 
ſerve in the army; but afterwards alſo to act as judges or ju- 
rymen, (wt judicarent,) and to farm the public revenues, 
(VECTIGALIA CONDUCERE.) Judges were choſen from the 
Senate till the year of the city 631, at which time, on ac- 
count of the corruption of that order, the right of judging-was 
transferred from them to the Zquites, by the Sempronian law, 
made by C. Gracchus. It was again reſtored to the Senate 
by Sulla; but afterwards ſhared betwixt the two orders. 

The Equites who farmed the revenues were divided into 
certain ſocieties, and he who preſided in fuch a ſociety, was 
ealled MAGISTER SOCIETATIS, Cic. Fam. xiii. 9. Theſe 
farmers (PUBLICANI) were held in ſuch reſpect at Rome, 
that Cicero calls them Homines ampliſſimi, hone/tifſimi, et orna- 
tiſimi; pro lege Manil. 7. Flas equitum Romanorum, ornamen- 
tum civitatis, firmamentum reipublice, pro Plancio, g. But 
this was far from being the caſe in the provinces, where pub- 
licans were held in deteſtation, A/con. in Cic. Verr. ii. 3. eſpe- 
cially their ſervants and aſſiſtants. be 

A great degree of ſplendor was added to the Equeſtrian order 
by a proceſſion, (TR ANSVECTIONE,) which they made thro? 
the city every year on the 15th day of July, (1d:bus Duintlibus,) 
Liv. ix. 46. from the temple of Honour, or of Mars, without 
the city, to the Capitol, riding on horſeback, with wreaths of 
olive on their heads, dreſt in their Toge palmatæ, or trabeæ, 
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of a ſcarlet colour, and bearing in their hands the military 
ornaments which they had received from their general, as a 
reward for their valour. At this time it was not allowable to 
cite them before a court of juſtice; ſuch at leaſt was the cafe 


under Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 38. 
Every fifth year, when this proceſſion was made, the Equz- 


tes rode up to the Cenſor ſeated in his curule chair, before the 


Capitol, and diſmounting led along (TRA UOUcEZANT) their 
horſes in their hands before him, and in this manner they were 
reviewed, (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR.) 

If any Eques was corrupt in his morals, or had diminiſhed 
his fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his horſe, 
Gell. iv. 20. the Cenſor ordered him to fell his horſe, Liv. 
xxix. 37. and thus he was reckoned to be removed from the 
equeſtrian order; hence ADIMERE. EQU UM, to degrade 
an #ques: But thoſe whom the Cenſor approved, were ordered 
to lead along ( zraducere ) their horſes, Ovid. T rift. ii. 89. 

At this time alſo the Cenſor read over a lift of the Equites, 
and ſuch as were leſs culpable f qu: minore culpd tenerentur ) 
were degraded, (ORLINE EQUESTRI NOT1 SUNT),) only by 
paſſing over their names in the recital, Suet. Cal. 16. We 
find it mentioned as a reward, that a perſon ſhould not be ob- 
liged to ſerve in the army, nor to maintain a public horſe, 
ſne invitus militaret, neve Cenſor ei equum publicum afſignaret ; ) 
but this exemption could be granted only by the people, Liv. 
XXxIIix. 19. 

The Eques whoſe name was firſt marked in the Cenſor's 
books, was called EQUESTRIS ORDINIS PRINCEPS, 
Plin. ep. i. 14. or PRINCEPS JUVENTUTIS ; not that in 
reality the Equites were all young men, for many grew old in 
that order, as Mæcenas and Atticus; and we find the two 
Cenſors, Livius and Nero, were Equites, Liv. xxix. 37. but be- 
cauſe they had been generally ſo at their firſt inſtitution. 
And among the Romans men were called Juvener till near 
fifty. Hence we find Julius Cæſar called Adeleſceritulus, 
when he ſtood candidate for being high-prieſt, although he 
was then thirty-fix years old, Sal. Cat 49. And Cicero calls 
himſelf Adole/cens when he was Conſul, Phil. ii. 5. Under 
the Emperors, the heirs of the empire were called Principes 


Fuventutis, Suet. Calig. 15, We find this name alſo applicd | 


to the whole Equeſtrian order, Liv. xlii. 61. | 
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The PLEBEIAN or POPULAR Order. 


A LL the other Roman citizens, beſides the Patricians and 
Equites, were called PLEBS or POPULUS. Populus 
ſometimes comprehends the whole nation; as, CLEMENT1A 
Romani POPULI : or all the people except the Senate; as, 
SENATUS POPULUSQUE Romanus. In which laſt ſenſe 
plebs is alſo often uſed ; as when we fay, that the Conſuls 
were created from the plebeians, that is, Go thoſe who were 
not Patricians. But plebs is uſually put for the loweſt common 
ople; hence, ad populum, plebemque referre, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 
50 Gell. x. io. Thus Horace, Plebs eric, i. e. unus e plebe, a 
plebeian, not an Eques, Ep. i. 1. 59. 

The common 58 who lived in the country and cultivated 
the ground, were called PLEBS RUS TICa, Liv. xxxv. 1. An- 
ciently the Senators alſo did the fame, Cic. de Sen. 16. but not 
ſo in after times. The common people who lived in the city, 
merchants, mechanics, &c. Cic. Off. i. 42. were called PLEES 
URBANA, Sail. Cat. 27. 

The PLEEBS AGUSTA was the moſt reſpectable, {optima et 
modefliſſima, Cic. Rull. ii. 3t. ; laudatifſima, Plin. 18. 3.) 
The PLEBs URBANA was compoſed of the poorer citizens, ma- 
ny of whom followed no trade, but were ſupported by the 
public and private largefles, ſ cs publicum malum alebat ; Salluſt. 
Cat. 37.) In the latter ages of the republic an immenſe quan- 
tity of corn was annually diſtributed among them at the pub- 
lic expence, five buſhels monthly to each man, Salli. fragm. 
edit. Cortii, p. 974. Their principal buſineſs was to attend on 
the tribunes and popular magiſtrates in their aſſemblies ; hence 
they were called TURBA FOKENSIS, Liv. ix. 46. and from 
their venality and corruption, Orexa COoNDUCTA vel mer- 
cenarii, in alluſion to mercenary workmen, Cic. Sext. 17. & 
27-3 2. fratr. ii. 1.; Att. i. 13. Oyen® COonNDUCTORUM, 
Sext. 50.3 MULTITUD0 CONDUCTA, Phil. i. .; CONCIONES 
' CONDUCT #, Sext. 49 and 53; CONCIONALIS HIRUDO &ra- 
rit, miſera ac jejuna PLEBECULA, Att. 1.16.; Fex ET son- 
DES URBIS, 1b. 13.; URBANA et perdita PLEBS, Id. vii. 3. 

Cicero often oppoſes the populace, {populus, plebs, multitu- 
do, tenutores, &c. ) to the principal nobility, (principes delecti, 
Optimates et Optimatium principcs, honefti, boni, locupletes, &c. ) 
Cic. Sext. 48. 68. &c. | 

There 


I 
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There were leading men among the populace, (duces mul- *D 
ritudinum,) kept in pay by the ſeditious magiſtrates, who uſed 1 
for hire to ſtimulate them to the moſt daring outrages, Sal- 
Jufl. Cat. 50.3 Cic. Sext. 37. 46. The turbulence of the com- 9 


mon people of Rome, the natural effect of idleneſs and un- 

bounded licentiouſneſs, is juſtly reckoned among the chief 

cauſes of the ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures be- 

ing conſidered as ſervile employments, Salli. Cat. 4. they had 7 

no encouragement to induſtry ; and the numerous ſpectacles 

which were exhivited, particularly the thews of gladiators, 

\ ſerved to increaſe their natural ferocity. Hence they were al- 
= ways ready to join in any conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, Salluft. 
| | * 3 
| Other DIVISIONS of the RO N 
PEOPLE. A 

Vp 


I. PATRONS and CLIENTS ; NOBILFES, No. 
VI, and IGNOBILES; OPTIMATES and PO. 
PULARES. Org 3 


TH AT the Patricians and Plebeians might be connected to- 
gether by the ſtricteſt bonds, Romulus ordained that 
every Plebeian ſhould chuſe from the Patricians any one he 
pleaſed, as his PATRON or protector, whoſe CLIEN 1 he 2 
was called, (quod cum colebat.) It was the part of the Patron 
to adviſe and to defend his client, to aſſiſt him with his inte- 
reſt and ſubſtance, in ſhort to do every thing for him that a 
parent uſes to do for his children. The Client was obliged to 
ay all kind of reſpect to his Patron, and to ſerve him with 
55 life and fortune in any extremity, Dionyf. ii. 10. | 
It was unlawful for Patrons and Clients to accuſe or bear # 
witneſs againſt each other; and whoever was found to have 
acted otherwiſe, might be {lain by any one with impunity, aas 
a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. Hence both #® 
Patrons and Clients vied with one another in fidelity and ob- 
ſervance, and for more than Go years we find no diſſenſions 
between them, id. Virgil joins to the crime. of beating 
one's parent that of defrauding a client, /. vi. 605. It was 
; clteemed |} 
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eſteemed highly honourable for a Patrician to have numerous 
clients, both hereditary, and acquired by his own merit. Hor. 
Eb. ii. 1. 103-3 Ju x. 44. 

In after times even cities and whole nations were under the 
protection of illuſtrious Roman families; as the Sicilians un- 
der the patronage of the Marcelli, Cic. in Cæcil. 4. Very. iii. 1 8.; 
Cyprus and Cappadocia under that of Cato, Cic. Fam. xv. 4. 3 
the Allobroges under the patronage of the Fabii, Sallu?. Cat. 
41.3 the Bononienſes, of the Antonii, Suet. Aug. 17.; Lace- 
dzmon, of the Claudii, /d. Tib. 6. Thus the people of Pu- 
teoli choſe Caſſius and the Bruti for their patrons, Cic. Phil. 
ti. 41. &. This {however ſeems to have taken place alſo 
at an early period, Liv. ix. 20. &c. i 


Thoſe whoſe anceſtors or themſelves had born any Curule 
magiſtracy, that is, had been Conſul, Prætor, Cenſor, or Cu- 


rule Ædile, were called NOBILES, and had the right of max- 


ing images of themſelves, (JUS IMAGINUM,) which were 
kept with great care by their poſterity, and carried before 
them at funerals, Pliu. xxxv. 2. | 

Theſe images were nothing elſe but the buſts or the effigies of 
perſons down to the{houlders, made of wax and painted,; which 
they uſed to place in the courtsof theirhouſes, (atria, )incloſedin 
wooden cafes, and ſeem not to have brought them out except 
on feſtival days. There were titles or inſcriptions written be- 
low them, pointing out the honours they had enjoyed, and 
the exploits they had performed, (Juvenal. Sat. 8.; Plin. xxxv. 
2.) Hence imagines is often put for nobilitas. Antiently this 
right of images was peculiar to the Patricians; but after- 
vo the Plebeians alſo acquired it, when admitted to curule 

”. - 

'Thoſe who were the firſt of their family that had raiſed 
themſelves to any curule office, were called Homines NOVI, 
new men or upſtarts. Hence Cicero calls himſelf Homo per fe 
cognitus, in Cat. i. 11, 

Thoſe who had no images of their own or of their anceſtors, 
were called IGNOBILES. 


Thoſe who favoured the intereſts of the Senate, were cal- 
led OPTIMATES, and ſometimes Praceres or Prancipes : 
Thoſe who ſtudied to gain the favour of the multitude, were 
called POPULARES, of whatever order they were, Cie. pro 
Sext. 45. This was a diviſion of factions, and not of rank or 

dignity, 


FI 
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dignity. The conteſts betwixt theſe two parties excited the 
greateſt commotions in the ſtate, which finally terminated in 
the extinction of liberty. 


II. GENTES and FAMILLA ; Nanzs of the Ro- 
mans; INGENUI and LIBERTINI, &c. 


Tur Romans were divided into various clans, (GENT ES,) 
and each gens into ſeveral families, (in FAuLIASs v. 
Stirpes.) Thus in the Gens Cornelia, were the families of the 
Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Dolabellz, Cinnæ, Syile, &c. Thoſe 
of the ſame gens were called GENTILES, and thoſe of 
the ſame family, AGNATI, Cre. Top. c. 6. Feſtus, in voce 
GENTIL1s. Butrelationsbythefather's {ide were alſo called Agna- 
ti, to diſtinguiſh them from Cagnati, relations only by the mo- 
ther's ſide. An Agnatus might alſo be called Cognatus, but 
not. the contrary. Thus patruus, the father's brother, was 
both an agnatus and cagnatus; but auunculus, the mother's bro- 
ther, was only a cognatus, Digeſt. . ; 
Anciently Patricians only were ſaid to have a gens, Liv. x. 
8. Hence ſome Patricians were 5 to be majorum gentium, 
and others minorum gentium, Cic. Fam. i 21. But when the 
Plebeians obtained the right of intermarriage with the Patri- 
cians, and acceſs to the honours of the State, they likewiſe 
received the rights of gentes, (Jura gentium, vel gentilia;) 
which rights were then ſaid to be confounded by theſe inno- 
vations, Liv. iv. 1. &. Hence, however, ſome gentes were 
Patrician, and others Plebeian ; and ſomctimes in the ſame 
gens there were ſome families of Patrician rank, and others of 
Plebeian, Set. Tib. 1. Hence allo ſine gente, for libertinus et 
non generous, ignobly born, Horat. Sat ii. 5. 15. 


To mark the different gentes and familiæ, and to diſtinguiſh 
the individuals of the fame family, the Romans, at leaſt 
the more noble of them, had commonly three names, the 
Prænomen, Nomen, and Cognomen, Juvenal. v. 126. 

The PR ANOMEN was put firit, and marked the indivi- 
dual. It was commonly written with one letter; as, A. for Au- 
lus ; C. Caius; D. Decimus; K. Keſo; L. Lucius: M. Mar- 
cus; M. Manius; N. Numerius; P. Publius; Q; Quintus; 
T. Titus: Sometimes with two letters; as, App. Appius; Cn. 

| neius; 
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Cneius; Sp. Spurius; Ti. Tiberius and ſometimes with three; 
as, Mam. Mamercus ; Ser. Servius ; Sex. Sextus. | 

The NOMEN was put after the Prenomen, and marked the 
gens, and commonly ended in iu; as, Cornelius, Fabius, Tul- 
lius, Julius, Odtauiut, &c. 

The COG NOMEN was put laſt, and marked the familia: 
as, Cicero, Ceſar, &c- 


Cornelius, the Nomen ; and Scipio, the Cognomen. 
Some gertes ſeem to have had no ſirname; as, the Mari- 
an: Thus, C. Marius. Gens and familia ſeem ſometimes to be 
put the one for the other: Thus, Fabia gens, v. familia, Liv. 
ii. 49- 
Dimes there was alſo a fourth name called the AGNO- 
MEN or Cognomen, added from ſome illuſtrious action or re- 
markable event. Thus Scipio was named Africanus, from the 
conqueſt of Carthage and Africa. On a fimilar account, his 
brother Lucius Cornelius Scipio was named -Afiaticus. 80 
Quintus Fabius Maximus was called CundFator, from his 
checking the impetuoſity of Hannibal by declining battle. 
Me find likewiſe a ſecond Agnomen or Cognamen added; thus, 
the latter Publius Cornelius Scipis Africanus is called Aimilianus, 
becauſe he was the fon of L. Emilius Paulus, and adopted by 


But he is commonly called by authors Africanus Minor, to 
diſtinguiſh him from the former Scipio Africanus. 

The Romans at firſt ſeem to have had but one name; as 
Romulus, Remus, &c. or two; as, Numa Pompilius, Tullus 
Haſtilius, Ancus Martius, Targquinius Priſcus, Servins Tullius, 
Sextus Tarquinius. But when they were divided into tribes 
or clans and families, {in gentes et familias, ) they began com- 
monly to have three; as, L. Junius Brutus, M. Valerius Pop- 
licula, &c. 

The three names, however, were not always uſed; com- 
monly two, and ſometimes only one, namely, the firname, 
Sall. Cat. 17.; Cic. Epiſt. paſſim. But in ſpeaking to any one, 
the prenomen was generally uſed, as being peculiar to citizens; 
for ſlaves had no prænomen. Hence Gaudent prenomine molles 
auricule, Hor. Sat. ii. 32. 

The ſirnames were derived from various circumſtances, ei- 
ther from ſome quality of the mind; as Cato from wiſdom, 
i. e. Catus, wiſe, Cic. de Sen. 2. &c. or from the habit of the 
body, as Calvus, Craſſus, — &c, or from cultivating * 

8 ticular 


Thus in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Prenomen, 


the ſon of the great Scipio, who had no children of his own. 
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ticular fruits, as Lentulus, Piſo, Cicers, &. Certain ſirname: "FE 
ſometimes gave occaſion to jeſts and witty alluſions; thus, 
Afina, Hor. Ep. i. 13. So Serranus Calatinus, Cic. pro Sext. 
33. Hence alſo in a different ſenſe Virgil ſays, Fel te ſuloc, 
Serrane, ſerentem, En. vi. 844.; for Q. Cincinnatus was eal- 
led SERRaANUs, becauſe the ambaſſadors from the Senate 
found him ſowing, when they brought him notice that he was 
made dictator, Plin. xviii. 3. 

The Prænomen uſed to be given to boys on the gth day, 
which was called dies luſtricus, or the day of purification, when 
certain religious ceremonies were performed, Macrob. Sat. i. 
16.; Suet. Ner. 6. The eldeſt fon of the family uſually got 
the Prenomen of his father; the reſt were named from their 
uncles or other relations. 

When there was only one daughter in a family, ſhe uſed to 
be called from the name of the gens ; thus, Tullia, the daugh- 
ter of Cicero; Julia, the daughter of Cæſar; Octavia, the 
ſiſter of Auguſtus, &c. and they retained the ſame name after 
they were married. When there were two daughters, the 
one was called Major and the other Minor; thus, Cornelis 

Major, Cornelia Minor. If there were more than two, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by their number; thus, Prima, Secunda, 
Tertia, Quarta, Quinta, Sc. Varro de Lat. Ling. viii. 38. 
Suet. Jul. 50. Or more ſoftly, Tertulla, Quartilla, Quintilla, 
De. Cic. Att xiv. 20. Women ſeem anciently to have alſo 
had prænomens, which were marked with 2 letters; 


N 8 


thus, 9. for Catia, 7. for Lucia, &c. 

During the flouriſhing ſtate of the republfc, the names of 
the gentes, and ſirnames of the familie always remained fixed 
and certain. They were common to all th children of a fa- 
mily, and deſcended to their poſterity. But after the ſubver- 
ſion of liberty they were changed and confounded. 

Thoſe were called LIBERI, free, who had the power of do- 
ing what they pleaſed. Thoſe who were born of parents who 
had been always free, were called INGENUI. Slaves made 
free were called LIBERTI and LIBERTINI. They were 
called Liberti in relation to their maſters, and Libertini 
in relation to free-born citizens; thus, Libertus meus, liber- 
tus Cæſaris, and not libertinu; but libertinus homo, i. e. non 
THgENUUS. N 
Some think that Libertini were the ſons of the Liberti, from 

Suetonius, Claud. 24. who ſays, that they were thus called an- 
ciently: So {feder ix. 4. but this diſtinction never occurs in the 
| claſhcs. 
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claſlics. On the contrary, we find both words applied to the 
{ame perſon in writers who flouriſhed in different ages, Plaut. 
Mil. Glor. iv. 15.3 Cic. in Verr. i. 47. Thoſe whom Cicero, 
de Orat. i. 9. calls libertini, Livy makes gui ſervitutem ſerviſ- 
ſont. 45.15. Hence Seneca often contraſts Servi et liberi, Ju- 
genus et Libertini, de Vit. Beat. 24. Ep. 31. &c. 


„„ 


NEN became flaves among the Romans, by being taken 
in war, by ſale, by way of puniſhment, or by be- 
ing born in a ſtate of ſervitude, (Servi aut naſcebantur aut 
fie bunt.) | 
1. Thoſe enemies who voluntarily laid down their arms and 
ſurrendered themſelves, retained the rights of freedom, and 
were called DEDITITH, Liv. vii. 31. Cz. i. 27. But thoſe taken 
in the field, or in the ſtorming of cities, were ſold by auction, 
{ [ib corona, as it was termed, Liv. v. 22. &c.. becauſe they 
wore a crown when ſold; or /b haſta, becauſe a ſpear was 
ſet up where the crier or auctioneer ſtood.) They were 
called SERVI, (quod eſent bella ſervati,) Iſidor. ix. 4. or 
MANCIPIA, (u, manu capti,) Varr. L. L. v. 8. | 
2. There was a continual market for ſlaves at Rome. 
Thoſe who dealt in that trade (MANGONES vel VENALI- 
III, Cic. Orat. 70. qui venales habebant. Plaut. Trin. ii. 2. 51.) 
brought them thither from various countries. The ſeller was 
bound to promiſe for the ſoundneſs of his ſlaves, and not to con- 
ccal their faults, Har. Sat. ii. 3. v. 285. Hence they were com- 
monly expoſed to ſale (producebantur) naked; and they carried 
a {croll (ritulus vel inſcriptis) hanging at their necks, on which 
their good and bad qualities were ſpecified, Gell. iv. 2. If the 
ſeller gave a falſe account, he was bound to make up t! e loſs, 
Cic. OF. ite 16. & 17. ; c in ſome caſes to take back the ſlave, 


Ibid. 23. Thoſe whom the ſeller would not warrant, (praſta- 


re,) were fold with a kind of cap on their head, (pileati, Gell. 
Vit. 4.) | "0 
Thoſe brought from beyond ſeas had their feet whitened with 
chalk, (cretatis v. gypſatis pedibus, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. xxxv. 17. ; 
Tibull. ii. 3. 64.) and their ears bored, (auribus perforatis,) 
Juvenal. i. 104. Sometimes flaves were ſold on that condi- 
tion, that if they did not pleaſe, they ſhould be returned (rea- 
hiberentur) within a limited time, Cic. Off. iii. 24 3 Plaut. 
E 2 Mof, 
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Mofe. iii. 2. 113. Fetus. Foreign ſlaves, when firſt brought 
to the city, were called VENALES, or SERVI Novici, Cie. 
pro Quint. 6. Plin. Ep. i. 21. Quinctilian. i. 12. viii. 2. Slaves 
who had ſerved long, and hence were become artful, vetera- 
tores, Terent. Heaut. v. 1. 16. 

It was not lawful for free-born citizens among the Romans, 
as among other nations, to ſell themſelves for flaves. Much 
leſs was it allowed any other perſon to fell free men. But as 
this gave occaſion to certain frauds, it was ordained by a de- 
-cree of the Senate, that thoſe who allowed themſelves to be 
ſold for the fake of ſharing the price, ſhould remain in ſlave- 
ry. Fathers might, indeed, ſell their children for ſlaves, but 
theſe did not on that account entirely loſe the rights of citi- 
zens. For when freed from this ſlavery, they were held as 
Tngenui, not Libertini, The ſame was the caſe with inſolvent 
debtors, who were given up as flaves to their creditors, (in 
fervitutem creditoribus addicti,) Quinctilian. vi. 3. 26. v. 10. 60. 

3. Criminals were often reduced to ſlavery by way of puniſh- 
ment. Thus thoſe who had neglected to get themſelves en- 
rolled in the Cenſor's books, or refuſed to enliſt, (qui cenſum 
aut militiam ſubterfugerant,) had their goods confiſcated, and 
after being ſcourged, were ſold beyond the Tiber, Cic. pro Cæ- 
cina, 24. Thoſe condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild beaſts, or to any extreme puniſhment, were firſt depriv- 
cd of liberty, and by a fiction of law, termed ſlaves of puniſh- 

ment, ( /ervi pens fingebantur.) | 

4. The children of any female flave became the ſlaves of her 
maſter. There was no regular marriage among ſlaves, but 
their connection was called CONTUBERNIUM, and them- 
| ſelves Contubernales. Thoſe flaves who where born in the 
"houſe of their maſters, were called VERNA, or Fernacul: ; 
hence Engua vernacula, v. -aris, one's mother tongue. Theſe 

{ſlaves were more cw than others, becauſe they were com- 
monly more indulged, Hor. Sat. ii. G. v. 66. | 

The whole company of ſlaves in one houſe was called FA- 

MILIA, Ny. Att. 13. Cic.; Parad. v. 2. (Familia conflat ex 
fervis plurilus, Cic. Cæcin. 19. Duindecim liberi homines, popu- 
tus gt; tetidem ſervi, familia ; rotidem wvinth, ergaſtulum, Apu- 
ici. Apol.) and the ſlaves, Fumiliares, Cic. pro Cæl. 23. Plaut. 
Amphit. Prol. 127. Hence familiz phileſophorum, ſects, Cic. fin. 
iv. 18. Divin. ii. 1. Att. ii. 16. Sententia, que familianmdu- 
cit, HONESTUM QUOD SIT, 1D FSSE soL UM BONUM, the chief 
maxim of the ſtoics, Id. fin. ii. 16. Lucius familiam ducit, 
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is the chief, 1d. Phil. v. ii. Accedit etiam, quad familiam du- 
cit, &c. is the chief ground of praiſe, Fam. vii. 5. 

Slaves not only did all domeſtic ſervices, but were like- 
wiſe employed in various trades and manufactures. Such as 
had a genius for it, were ſometimes inſtructed in litera- 
ture and the liberal arts, (artibus ingenuis, liberalibus v. honeſtis, 
Cic.) Hor. Ep. it. 2. 7. Some of theſe were fold at an im- 
menſe price, Plin. vii. 39. ,. 42. Senec. Ep. 27. Suet. Jul. 47. 
Cic. Roſe. Com. 10. 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from ſchool, 
were called PDA OG.; and the part of the houſe where thoſe 
young flaves ſtaid, who were inſtructed in literature, (Iiteræ 
ſerviles, Senec. Ep. 88.) was called Pzpacocrium, Plin. Ep. 
vil. 27. | : 

Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour; as 
from being a drudge or mean flave in town, (Mediaftinus,) 
to be an overſeer in the country, (Yilicus,) Hor. Ep. i. 14. 

The country farms of the wealthy Romans in later times 
were cultivated chiefly by flaves, Fin. xviii. 3. But there 
were alſo free men who wrought for hire, as among us, 
(MERCENARII,) Cic. OF. i. 13. pre Czcin. 59. 

Among the Romans,. maſters had an abſolute power over 
their flaves. They might ſcourge or put them to death at 
pleaſure, Juvenal. Sat. vi. 219. This right was exerciſed 
with ſo great cruelty, eſpecially in the corrupt ages of the re- 

ublic, that laws were made at different times to reſtrain it. 
The laſh was the common puniſhment ; but for certain crimes 
they uſed to be branded in the forehead, and ſometimes were 
forced to carry a piece of wood round their necks where-ever 
they went, which was called FURCA ; and whoever had been 
ſubjected to this puniſhment, was ever afterwards called 
FURCIFER. A ſlave that had been often beaten, was called 
MASTIGIA, or VERBERO A flave who had been brand- 
ed, was called STIGMATIAS, v. -:cus, 1. e. natis compunttus, 
Cic. Off. ii. 7.3 Inſcriptus, Mart. viii. 75. 9. ; Literatus, Plaut. 
Caſ. ii. 6. 49. (i. e. /iteris inſcriptus ; as, urna literata, Plaut. 
Rud. ii. 5. 21. enficulus literatus, &c. Id. iv. 4. 112.) Slaves 
alſo by way of puniſhment were often ſhut up in a work- 
houſe, or bridewell, (in PIS URINO,) where they were 


"obliged to turn a mill for grinding corn, Plaut. et Ter. paſ- 


ſim. et Senec. de Benef. iv. 37. 
Perſons employed to apprehend and bring back { retrabere, 
Ter. Heaut. jv. 2. 65.) flaves who fled from their maſters, 
a (Focrriwi, 
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(Fucrrivi, Cic. Fam. v. g.) were called Fucrrivarn, br. 
iii. 19. When ſlaves were beaten, they uſed to be fuſpended 
with a weight tied to their feet, that they might not move 
them, Plaut. Afr. ii. 2. 34. &c.; Aul. iv. 4. 16. To deter 
llaves from offending, a thong (habena) or a laſh made of lea- 
ther was commonly hung on the ſtair cafe, (in /calis,) Horat. 
Ep. it. 2. 15. but this was chiefly applied to younger tlaves, 
Sculiaſt. ibid. In puberes habend vel feruld plectebantur, Ulpian. 
D. i. 33. de SC. Silan. Some here join, in ſculis with /atuit, as 
Cic. in Mil. 15. Phil. ii. 9. ; 
Slaves' when puniſhed capitally were commonly crucified, 
Juvenal. vi. 219, ; Cic. in Verr. v. 3. 64. &c. but this punithe 
mant was prohibited under Conſtantine. 

If a maſter of a family was ſlain at his own houſe, and the 
murderer not diſcovered, all his domeſtic flaves were liable to 
be put to death. Hence we find no leſs than 400 in one fami- 
ly puniſhed on this account, T acit. Ann. xiv. 43- | WM 

Slaves were not eſteemed as perſons, but as things, and MR 
might be transferred from one owner to another, like any o- 
ther effects. 5 

Slaves could not appear as witnęſſes in a court of juſtice, 
Ter. Phorm ii. 1. 62. nor make a will, Plin. Ep. viii. 16. nor 5 
inherit any thing, Id iv. 11. but gentle maſters allowed them M7 
to make a kind of will, (qua/: teſtamenta facere,) Plin. Ep. 8. 16. ; 
nor could ſlaves ſerve as ſoldiers, Id. x. 39. unleſs firſt made 


free, Serv. in Virg. An. ix. 547. except in the time of Hanni- 
bal, when, after the battle of Cannæ, 8000 flaves were arm. 7 
ed without being freed, Liv. xxii. 57. Theſe were called Vor 
LONES, becauſe they enliſted voluntarily, Fetus; and a- 
terwards obtained their freedom for their bravery, Liv. xxvi. 


| SHE 
Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for their ſuſte- 
nance, (DIMENSUM) commonly four or five buſhels of grain 
a-month, and five denarii, which was called their MENSTRU- 
UM, Donat. in Ter. Pharm. i. 1. 9. Senec. ep. 80. They like- 
wiſe had a daily allowance, (DIARIUM, Hor. Ep. i. 14. 4c.) 
And hat they ſpared of this, or procured by any other means 
with their maſter's conſent, was called their PECULIUM. 
This money, with their maſter's permiſſion, they laid out at 
intereſt, or purchaſed with it a ſlave for themſelves, from 
Whoſe labour they might make profit. Such a ſlave was called 
Servi VICARIUS, Har. Sat. ii. 7. 79. Cic. Verr. i. 36. Plaut. 
Afin. ii. 4. 27. Martial. ii. 18. 7. and conſtituted part of the 


peculium, 
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| peculium, with which alſo ſlaves ſometimes purcliaſed their 


freedom. Cicero ſays, that ſober and induſtrious flaves, at 
leaſt ſuch as became ſo from being captives in war, ſeldom r- 
mained in ſervitude above 6 years, Phil. viii. 11. At certain 
times ſlaves were obliged to make preſents to their maſters out 
of their poor ſavings, (ex eg guod de dimenſo ſuo unciatim compar = 
ſcrint), Terent. ibid. There was ſometimes an agreement be- 
tween the maſter and the ſlave, that when the ſlave could pay a 
certain ſum, the mafter ſhould be obliged to give him his l- 
berty, Plaut. Aul. v. 3. Cafin. ti. 5. 6. &c. Rud. iv. 2. 23. 
Tacit. xiv. 42. 

Although the {fate of flaves in point of right was the ſame, 
yet their condition in families was very different, according to 
the pleaſure of their maſters and their different employments. 
Some were treated with indulgence z ſome ſerved in chains, 
as Janitors and door-keepers, ( iarii; ) and ſo in the country, 
catenati cultores, Flor. iii. 19. Vincti foſſores, Lucan. vii. 402. 
others were confined in workhouſes below; ground, (in erga/ 
tulit ſubterraneis.) 80 Pliny, Vindti pedes, dammate manus, in- 
ſcriptique vultut, arva exercent, Xvili. 3. 

At certain times ſlaves were allowed the greateſt freedom; 
23 at the feaſt of Saturn in the month of December. Hor. Sat. 
ii. 7. v. 4. when they were ſerved at table by their maſters, 
Auſon. de Fer. Rom. ii. 15. and on the Ides of Auguſt, Fetus. 

The number of ſlaves in Rome and through Italy was im- 
menſe, Juv. iii. 140. Some rich individuals are ſaid to have 
had ſeveral thouſands, Seneca de Trang. An. viii. Wars were 
ſometimes excited by an inſurrection of the ſlaves, Flor. iii. 
19. & 20. 

There were alſo public ſlaves, who were uſed for various 
public ſervices, and eſpecially to attend on the magiſtrates. 
Their condition was much more tolerable than that of rivate 
ſlaves. They had yearly allowances (anNua) granted them by 
the public, Plin. epiſt. x. 30. 40 

There were alſo perſons attached to the ſoil, (apscareTIT, 
vel glebæ adſcriptt ;) concerning the ſtate of whom writers are 
not agreed. | 

Slaves anciently bore the prænomen of their maſter ; thus, 
Marcipires, Lucipires, Publipires, (quaſi Marci, Lucii, Publii 
pueri, &c.) Quinctilian. i. 4. 26. Afterwards they got various 
names, either trom their country, or from other circumſtan- 
ces; as, Syrus, Davus, Geta, Parmens, &c. in comic writers: 
Tiro, Laurea, Dionyſius, & c. in Cicero. But flaves are uſu- 
ally diftinguiſhed in the claſſics by their diſferent employ- 
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ments; as Medici, Chirurgi, Padagigi, Grammatici, Scribe ; 
Fabri, Coqui, &c. | 


Slaves were anciently freed by three ways, Cenſu, Vindifa, 
et Teftaments, Cic. Lop. 2. 


1. Per CENSUM, when a flave with his maſter's know- 


ledge, or by his order, got his name inſerted in the Cenſor's 


roll, Cic. Cæcin. 34. 1. 99. 


2. Per VNDIC TAM, when a maſter going with his, ſlave 
in his hand to the Prætor or Conſul, and in the provinces, to 
the Proconſul or Proprætor, ſaid, I deſire that this man be 


4 free according to the cuſtom of the Romans ;” Huxc no- 


MINEM LIBERUM ESSE VOLO MORE vel JURE QUIRITIUM; and 
the Prætor, if he approved, putting a rod on the head of the 
ſlave, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 76. pronounced, “ ſay that this man 
« is free after the manner of the Romans.“ Whereupon the 
Lictor or the maſter turning him round in *a circle, (which 
was called VERTIGO, Per/. Sat. v. 75.) and giving him a 
blow on the cheek, (ald pa, Iſidor. ix. 4. whence, multo majo- 
ris alapæ meeum veneunt, Liberty is fold, & c. Phædr. ii. 5. 22.) 
let him go, (e manu emittebat) fignifying, that leave was grant- 
ed him to go where he pleaſed. The rod with which the flave 
was ſtruck, was called VINDICTA, as ſome think, from Vindi- 
cus or Vindex, a flave of the Vilellii, who informed the Senate 
concerning the conſpiracy of the ſons of Brutus and others, to 
reſtore the Tarquins, and who is faid to have been firit freed 
in this manner, Liv. ii. 5. whence alſo perhaps Vindicare in 
libertatem, to free. | ' | 

3. Per TESTAMENTUM, when a maſter gave his ſlaves 
their liberty by his will. If this was done in expreſs words, 
(verbis direFis) as for example, Davus SERVUS MEUS LIBER 
ESTO; ſuch freed men were called. ORCINTI or Charonitæ, be- 
'Tauſe they had no patron but in the infernal regions. In allu- 
ſion to which, thoſe, unworthy perſons who got admiſſion in- 
to the Senate after the death of Cæſar, were by the vulgar 
called SENATORES 'ORCINT, Swet. Aug. 25. But if the 
Teſtator ſignified his defire by way of requeſt, (werbis 
precativis), thus, Roco HEREDEM MEUM, UT Davuu MANU = 
MITTAT; the heir (heres fiduciarius) retained the rights of 
patronage. | | 

Liberty procured in any of theſe methods was called JusTa 
L1BERT As. | 

In later times, flaves uſed to be freed by various other me- 
thods ; by letter, (per epiſtolam); among friends, (inter amicos), 
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if before five witneſſes a maſter ordered his ſlave to be free 
or by table, (prPynen/am), if a maſter bid his ſlave eat at 
his table, Plin. Ediſt. vii. 16. for it was thought diſgrace- 
ful to eat with ſlaves or mean perſons, and benches (ſabhſellia) 
were aſſigned them, not couches. Hence im: ſubhſellii vir, a 
perſon of the loweſt rank, Plaut. Slich. iii. 4. 32. There 
were many other methods of 2 ſlaves, but theſe did not 
confer complete freedom. They only diſcharged them from 
ſervitude, but did not entitle them to the privileges of citi- 
ens: unleſs aſterwards the vindia was ſuperadded, in pre- 
ſence of a magiſtrate, Plin. Ep. vii. 16. 32. 

Anciently the condition of all freed ſlaves was the ſame; 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty, Cic. 
pro Balbo, g. according to the inſtitution of Servius Tullius, 
Dionyſ. iv. 22. & 23. They were, however, diſtributed among the 
four city tribes, as being more ignoble, Liv. Epit. xx. But 
afterwards, when many worthleſs and profligate perſons, be- 
ing freed by their maſters, thus invaded the rights of citizens, 
various laws were made to check the licence of manumitting 
ſlaves. No maſter was allowed to free by his will above a certain 
number, in proportion to the number he had; but not above 


1109, if he had even 20,000, which number ſome individuals are 


{aid to have poſſeſſed, Athen. Deipneſaph. vi. 20. Hence Sene- 


ca ſpeaks of vaſta ſpatia terrarum per vinctos colenda ; et Familia 


bellicafis nationibus major, de Benef. viii. 10. and Pliny, of legi- 
ons of {laves, ſo that the maſter needed a perſon to tell him 
their names, (nomenclator), xxxiii. 1. f. 6. So Petronius Ar- 
biter, 37, & 117. Auguſtus ordained by a law called Alia 
Sentia, that no flave who had ever for the ſake of a crime been 
bound, publicly whipt, tortured, or branded in the face, al- 
though Che by his maſter, ſhould obtain the freedom of the 
city, but ſhould always remain in the ſtate of the Dedititii, 
who were indeed free, but could not aſpire to the advantages 
of Roman citizens. - | 
Afterwards by the law called 7unia Norbana, becauſe it was 
"2947 in the conſulſhip of L. Junius Norbanus, A. U. 77 1, thoſe 
reed per epiſſolam, inter amicos, or by the other leſs ſolemn 
methods, did not obtain the rights of Roman citizens, but of 
the Latins who were tranſplanted into colonies. Hence they 
were called LATINI JUNIANI, or fimply LATINI, Plin. 
Ep. x. 105. 
Slaves when made free uſed to ſhave their heads in the tem- 
ple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of liber- 
1 


ty, 
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ty, Serv. ad Virg. Zn. viii. 564. Liv. xlv. 44 Hence, AJ 
pileum ſervum vscare, for ad libertatem, Liv. ibid. They alſo 
were preſented with a white robe and a ring by their maſter. 
They then aſſumed a Prænamen, and prefixed the name of their 
patron to their own. Thus, Marcus Tullius Tiro, the freed- 
man of Cicero. In alluſion to which, Perſius fays, Verterit 
hunc Dominus; momento turbinis exit MARCUS Dama, Sat. 
v. 77. Hence Tanguam habeas tria nomina, for tanquam liber 
%, Juv. v. 120. So foreigners, when admitted into the free- 
dom of the city, aſſumed the name of that perſon, by whoſe 
fayour they obtained it, Cic. Fam. xiii. 35. 36. 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen. If the 
patron was reduced to poverty, the freedman was bound, in 
the ſame manner, as a ſon to ſupport him, according to his a- 
bilitics. And if a patron failed to fupport his freedman when 
poor, he was deprived of the rights of patronage. 

If a freedman died inteſtate, without heirs, the patron ſuc- 
ceeded to his effects. 

'Fhoſe freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons, 
were condemned to. the mines (ad /autumias;) and the Empe- 
ror Claudius by a law reduced them to their former ſlavery, 
in ſervitutem revecavit, } Suet. Claud. 25. Libertum, qui pro- 
batus fuerit patrons delatores ſummiſifſe, qui de ſtatu ejus facerent 
ei quæſticnem, ſervum patron efſe juſſit, L. 5. Dig. de jure Pa- 
tron. 


RIGHTS of ROMAN CIHIZENS, and of the dif- 
ferent: Inhabitants of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 


WHILE Rome was but ſmall and thinly inhabited, whoe- 
ver fixed their abode in the eity or Roman territory, ob- 

tamed the rights of citizens. | 
To increaſe the number of citizens, Romulus opened an 
alylimm or ſanctuaty for fugitive ſlaves, inſolvent debtors and 
malefactors, whither great numbers flocked from the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, Liv. i. 8. becauſe no one could be taken from 
thence to puniſhment, Id. xxxv. 51. Tac. Ann. iii. 60. Even 
vanquiſhed enemies were tranſplanted to Rome, and became 
citizens. In this manner the ſreedom of the city was granted 
by Romulus to the Caninenſes, Camerini, Antemnates, Crufiu- 
| 2 mini, 
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mini, and at laſt alſo to the Sabine. This example was imita- 
ted by his ſucceſſors, who tranſplanted the Albans and other 
vanquiſhed tribes to Rome, Liv. i. 29. 33- Likewiſe after the 
expulſion of the kings, the freedom of the city was given to a 
great many, eſpecially after the taking and burning of the city 
by the Gauls; at -which time, that it might be rebuilt with 
more ſplendor, new citizens were aſſumed from the Veientes, 
Capenates, and Faliſci, Liv. vi. 4. 

Beſides thoſe who had ſettled in the Roman territory, and 
who were divided into city and country tribes, the freedom of 
the city was granted to ſeveral foreign towns, which were cal- 
ed MUNICIPIA, and the inhabitants MUNICIPES, becauſe 
they might enjoy offices at Rome, (munia, v. munera capere po- 
terant.) When any of theſe fixed their abode at Rome, they be- 
came Crves IN ENU, Cic. Brut. 75. de Legg. ii. 2. Hence 
it happened, that the ſame perſon might enjoy the higheſt ho- 
nours both at Rome, and in his own free town. Thus Milo, 
while he ſtood candidate for the Conſulſhip at Rome, was Dic- 
tator in his own native city Lanuvium, Cic. pro Mil. 37. The 
free town in which one was born was called patria GERMANA, 
nature vel hci. Rome, (qua exceptus g,) patria COMMUNIS, 
civitatis vel juris, Cic. de Legg. ii. 2. 

But when the Roman empire was more widely extended, 
and the dignity of a Roman citizen of courſe began to be more 
valued, the freedom of the city (us civitatis was more ſpa- 
ringly conferred, and in different degrees, according to the 
different merits of the allies towards the republic. 'To ſome 
the right of voting, (jus /uffragi: } was given, and to others 
not. The people of Cære were the firſt who obtained the free- 
dom of the city without the right of voting; for having receiy- 
ed the ſacred things of the Roman people, the Veſtal Virgins 
and prieſts, when they fled from the Gauls, 4. Gell. xvi. 13. 
The freedom of the city was foon after given in this manner 
to the people of Capua, Fundi, Formiæ, Cumæ, and Sinueſſa, 
Liv. viii. 14. to the inhabitants of Acerra, ibid. 17. and of A- 
nagnia, &c. 

The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
received the freedom of the city, with the right of voting, 
Liv. viii. 14. and Privernum, (Privernatet), c. 21. But ſeve- 
ral cities of the Hernici preferred their own laws, Liv. ix. 43. 
In proceſs of time, this right was granted to all the allies of 
the Latin name; and after the Social or Italian war, it was 
communicated to all the Italians ſouth of the river Rubicon on 
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the upper ſea, and of the city Luca on the lower ſea. After- 
wards the ſame right was granted to Ciſalpine Gaul, which 
hence began to be called Gallia Tegata. Auguſtus was very 
ſparing in conferring the freedom of the city ; but the ſucceed- 
ing Emperors were more liberal, and av different times grant- 
ed it to different cities and nations. At laſt Caracalla granted 
the freedom of Roman citizens to all the inhabitants of che 
Roman world. 

Thoſe who fdid not enjoy the right of citizens were anci- 
ently called HOSTES, and afterwards PEREGRINT, Cc. OF. 
i. 12. After Rome had extended her empire, firſt over Lati- 
pm, then over Italy, and laftly over great part of the world, 
the rights which the ſubjects of that empire enjoyed, came to 
be divided into four kinds, which may be called Ju Quiriti- 
W Latii, Jus Talicum, Jus Provinciarium vel Provinciale. 
Is QUIRITIUM comprchended all the rights of Ro- 

man citizens, which were different at different times. The 
rights of Roman citizens were either private or public: The 
former were properly called r Yuiritium, and the latter 
Jus Civitatis, Plin. Ep. x. 4. C. 22. Cic. in Rull. ii. 19. as 
_ with us there is a diſtinction between denization and naturali- 
zation. 


I. PRIVATE RIGHTS of ROMAN CITIZENS. 


THE private rights of Roman citizens were, 1. Fus Liber- 
tatis, the right of liberty; 2. Fus Gentilitatis et Familie, 
the right of family; 3. Ju Cennubii, the right of marriage; 
4. Jus Patrium, the right of a father; 5. Jus Dominii Legiti 
mi, the right of legal property; 6. Ju Teftamenti et Heredi- 
tatis, the right of making a will, and of ſucceeding to an inhe- 
ritance; 7. Jus Tutelæ, the right of tutelage or wardſhip. 


1. The RIGHT LIBERTY. 


THIS comprehended LIBERTY, not only from the power 
of maſters, ( Deminorum), but alſo from the dominion of ty- 
rants, the ſeverity of magiſtrates, the cruelty of creditors, and 
the inſolence of more powerful citizens. 


After 
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After the expulſion of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus, 
that no one ſhould be king at Rome, and that whoever ſhould 
form a deſign of making himſelf king, might be ſlain with im- 
punity. At the ſame time the people were bound by an oath, 
that they would never ſuffer a king to be created. 

Roman citizens were ſecured againſt the tyrannical treat- 
ment of magiſtrates, firſt, by the right of appealing from them 
to the people, and that the perſon who appealed, ſhould in no 
manner be puniſhed, till the people determined the matter 
but chiefly, by the aſſiſtance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Centuri- 
ata could paſs ſentence on the life of a Roman citizen. No 
magiltrate was allowed to puniſh him by ſtripes or e 
The ſingle expreſſion, I am a Roman CrrtizeN,” checked 
heir ſevereſt decrees, Cic. in Perry. v. 54. & 57. &c. Hence 
QUIRITARE dicitur, gui Quiritium fidem clamans implorat, 
Varro de Lat. Ling. v. 7. Cic. ad Fam. 10. 32. Liv. xxix. 
8. | 

By the laws of the twelve tables it was ordained, that inſol- 
vent debtors ſhould be given up (addicerentur) to their credi- 
tors to be bound in fetters and cords, (compedibus et nervis,) 
whence they were called NEXI, OBARATI, et ADDICTL. 
And although they did not entirely loſe the rights of freemen, 
yet they were in actual ſlavery, and often treated more harſh- 
ly. than even flaves themſelves, Liv. ii. 23. | 

If any one was indebted to feveral perſons, and could not 
frad a cautioner (vindex vel — within fixty days, his 
body (corpus) literally, according to ſome, but more probably 
according to others, his effects, might be cut in pieces, {ſeca- 
ru,) and divided among his creditors, A. Gell. xx. 1. Thus 
ſectio is put for the purchaſe of the whole booty of any place, or 
of the whole effects of a proſcribed or condemned perſon, Cic. 
Phil. ii. 26. or for the booty or goods themſelves, Czf. de Bell. 
Gall. ii. 33. Cic. Inv. i. 45. and /eFores for the purchaſers, A,. 
con. in Cic. Verr. i. 23. becauſe they made profit by ſelling them 
in parts; (a /eco) : Hence Secteres cellorum et bonorum, i. e. qui 
proſcriptos eceidebant et bona eorum emebant, Cic. Roſc. Am. 29. 

To check the cruelty of uſurers, a law was made, A. U. 4. 
whereby it was provided, that no debtors thould be kept in irons 
or in bonds; that the goods of the debtor, not his perſon, 
ſhould be given up to his creditors, Liv. viii. 28. 

But the people not ſatisfied with this, as it did not free 
them from priſon, often afterwards demanded an entire abo- 

| lition 
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lition of debts, which they uſed to call NEW TABLES. 
But this was never granted them. At one time, indeed, b 
a law paſſed by Valerius Flaccus, ſilver was paid wit 
braſs, as it is expreſſed, Sallu/t. Cat. 33. that is, the fourth 
part of the debt only was paid; an as for a /efertivs, and a 


 feftertins for a denarius; or 25 for 100, and 250 for 1000. 


Julius Cæſar, after his victory in the civil war, enacted 
ſomething of the ſame kind, Cg. Bell. civ. iii. 1.5 Suet. Jul. 
F4- | 


2. The RIGHT V FAMILY. 


EACH gent and each family had certain ſacred rites peculiar 
to itſelf, which went by inheritance in the fame manner as ef- 
fects. When heirs by the father's ſide of the ſame family 
(agnati) failed, thoſe of the ſame gens (gentilzs) ſuccetded, in 
preference to relations by the mother's fide (cognati) of the 


ſame family ( familia). No one could paſs from a Patrician 


family to a Plebeian, or from a Plebeian to a Patrician, unleſs 
2 that form of adoption, which could only be made at the 

mitia Curiata. Thus Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, was a- 
dopted by a Plebeian, that he might be created a tribune of 


| the commons. 


3. The RIGHT VT MARRIAGE. 


NO Roman citizen was permitted to marry a ſlave, a barba- 
rian, or a ſoreigner, unleſs by the permiſſion of the people; as 
Liv. xxxviii. 36. CONNUBIUM ef matrimonium inter cives : 
inter ſervos autem, aut inter civem et peregrine canditianis bemi- 
nem, aut ſervilis, non off Connubium, fed CONTUBERNIUM, 
Boeth. in Cic. Top. 4. By the laws of the Decemviri, inter- 
marriages betwixt the Patricians and Plebeians were prohibi- 
ted. But this reſtriction was ſoon aboliſhed, Liv. iv. 6. At- 
terwards, however, when a Patrician lady married a Plebe- 
ian, the was ſaid Patribus enubere, and was excluded from the 
tacred rites of Patrician ladies, Liv. x. 23. When any wo- 
man married out of her clan, it was called Gentis enuptio; 
which likewiſe ſeems anciently to have been forbidden, Liv. 
xxxix. 19. The different kinds of marriage, &c. will be trea- 
ted of afterwards, | | | | 

4. Le 
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4. The RIGHT of «a FATHER. 


A FATHER, among the Romans, had the power of life and 
death over his children. He could not only expoſe them when 
infants, which cruel cuſtom prevailed at Rome for many ages, 
as among other nations, Cic. de Legg. iii. 8. Ter. Heaut. iv. 1. 
Suet. Oclav. 65. Calig. 5. Tacit. Hit. iv. 5. Senec. de Ben. iii. 

t. and a new born infant was not held legitimate, unleſs 
3 father, or in his abſence ſome perſon for him, lifted it 
from the ground, terra /evaſſet, ) and placed it on his boſom; 
hence tollere filium, to educate ; non tollere, to expoſe : But e- 


ren when his children were grown up, he might impriſon, 


ſcourge, ſend them bound to work in the country, and alſo 
put them to death by any puniſhment he pleaſed, if they de- 
ſerved it, Sa/l. Cat. 39. Hence a father is called a domeftic 
judge, or magiſtrate by Seneca; and a cenſor of his ſon, by Sue- 
ton. Claud. 16. A ſon could acquire no property but with 
his father's conſent ; and what he did thus acquire was called 
his PECULIUM, as of a ſlave : If he acquired it in war, it was 
called PECULIUM CASTRENSE. The condition of a fon 
was in ſome reſpects harder than that of a flave. A ſlave 
when ſold once, became free; but a ſon not, unleſs ſold three 
times. The power of the father was ſuſpended, when the 
ſon was promoted to any public office, but not extinguiſhe&: 
For it continued not only during the life of the children, but 
likewiſe extended to grandchildren, and great grandchildren. 
None of them became their own maſters, (/ui jure, J till the 
death of their father and grandfather. A daughter by mar- 
rage paſſed from the power of her ſather under that of her 
ulband. 


EMANCIPATION and ADOPTION. 


WHEN a father wiſhed to free his ſon from his authority, 
(EMANCIPARE,) it behoved him to bring him before the 
Prætor, or ſome magiſtrate, C apud quem legis aftio erat, and 
there ſell him three times, PER SRT LIBRAM, as it was term- 
cd, to ſome friend, who was called ParER Fipuciarivs, be- 
cauſe he was bound after the third ſale to ſell him back (reman- 
cipare) to the natural father. There were beſides preſent, a a 

| LIBRIPENS, 
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LisRirENs, who held a brazen balance; five witneſſes, Ro- 
man citizens, paſt the age of puberty ; and an antefa!us, who 
is ſuppoſed to be ſo named, becauſe he ſummoned the wit- 
neſſes by touching the tip of their ears, Hor. Sat. i. g. v. 76. 
In the preſence of theſe, the natural father gave over (manci- 
pabat, i. e. manu tradebat) his fon to the purchaſer, adding 
theſe words, Maxcuyo IBI HUNC FILIUM, QUI MEUS EST. 
Then the purchaſer holding a brazen coin, (/#fertives,) ſaid, 
HuNC EGO HOMINEM EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE Alo, 
ISQUE MIHI EMPTUS EST HOC ARE, XNEAQUE LIBRA: and 
having ſtryck the balance with the coin, gave it to the natu- 
ral father by way of price. Then he manumitted the ſon in 
the uſual form. But as by the principles of the Roman law, 
a ſon, after being manumitted once and again, fell back into 
the power of his father; this imaginary ſale was thrice to be 
repeated, either on the ſame day, and before the ſame v itneſ- 
ſes, or on different days, and before different witneſſes ; apd 
then the purchaſer, inſtead of manumitting him, whi 
would have conferred a jus patronaths on himſelf, ſold him 
back to the natural father, who immediately manumitted him 
by the ſame fqzynalities as a flave. Libra et ere liberatum e- 
mittebat, Liv. M. 14. Thus the ſon became his own maſter, (Jui 
juris faus eſt.) : 

Ihe cuſtom of ſelling per &s vel afem et libram, took its 
rife from this, that the ancient Romans when they had no 
coined money, Liv. iv. 60. and afterwards when they uſed 
er of a pound weight, weighed their money, and did not 
count it. : 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand children, the ſame 
formalities were uſed, but only once, (unica mancipatio ſufficie- 
bat;) they were not thrice repzated as in emancipating a ſon. 
But theſe formalities, like others of the ſame kind, in proceſs 
of time came to be thought troubleſome. Athanaſius, there- 
fore, and Juſtinian invented new modes of emancipation. 
Athanaſius appointed, that it ſhould be ſufficient if a father 
ſhowed to a judge the reſcript of the Emperor for emancipa- 
ting his ſon; and Juſtinian, that a father ſhould go to any 
magiſtrate competent, and before him, with the conſent 
of his ſon, ſignify that he freed his fon from his power, by 
ſaying, Huxc sd JURIS ESSE PATIOR, MEAQUE MANU MIT- 


10. 


When a man had no children of his own, leſt his ſacred rites 
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and name ſhould be loſt, he might aſſume others (extraness) as 
his children by adoption. | | 

If the perſon adopted was his own maſter, (/i juris,) it was 
called ARROGATIO, becauſe it was made at the Comitia 
Curiata, by propoſing a bill to the people, (per populi ragatio- 
nem,) Gell. v. 19. | 

If he was the ſon of another, it was properly called A- 
DOPTIO, and was performed before the Prætor or Preſident 
of a province, or any other magiltrate, (apud quem legis actis 
erat.) The ſame formalities were uſed as in emancipation. 
It might be done in any place, Suet. Aug. 64. The adopted 
paſſed into the family, the name, and ſacred rites of the adop- 
ter, and alſo ſucceeded to his fortune. Cicero makes no diſ- 
tinction betwixt theſe two forms of adoption, but calls both 
by the general name of Adoplio. 
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3. The RIGHT f PROPERTY. 


THINGS, with reſpect to property among the Romans, 


were variouſly divided. Some things were faid to be of 


DIVINE RIGHT, others of HUMAN RIGHT : The for- 
mer were called ſacred, (res SACRA;) as, Altars, temples, or 
any thing publicly conſecrated to the gods by the authority of 
the pontiffs : or religious, (RELIGIOSZ;) as, Sepulchres, 
&c. or invilable, (SANCTL, i. e. aliqua ſanctione munite ;). 
as, the walls and gates of a city, Macrob. Sat. iii. 3. 

Theſe things were ſubject to the law of the pontiffs, and 
the property of them could not be transferred. Temples 
were rendered ſacred by inauguration, or dedication, that is, 
39 conſecrated by the augurs, (conſecrata inauguratague.) 

hate ver was legally conſecrated, was ever after unapplicable to 
profane uſes, Plin. Ep. ix. 39. x. 58. 59. 76. Temples were 
ſuppoſed to belong to the gods, and could not be the proper- 
ty of a private ns To Things ceaſed to be ſacred by being 
unhallowed, (exauguratione, Liv. L $6) 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in 
it, 1. 6. $. 4. D. de diviſ. rei. | 
Sepulchres were held religious becauſe they were dedicated 
to the infernal gods, (Dizs manibus v. inferis.) No ſepul- 
chre could be built or repaired without the permiſſion of the 

3 pontiffs; 
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ntiffs ; nor could the property of ſepulchres be e, 
The only the right of burying in them, (/i mortuun mfercn 
di.) The walls of cities were alſo dedicated by certain ſolemm 
ceremonies, and therefore they were held inviolable, { /an#:), 
and could not be raiſed or repaired without the authority 0: 
the pontiffs. | : 


Things of human right were called Prefane, (ret PROF A- 


NA ;) and were either PUBLIC and COMMON ; as, % 
air, running water, the fea, and its ſhores, &c. Firg. En. vii, 
229. Cic. Roſe. Am. 26. or PRIVATE, which might be the 
property of individuals, 

Some make a diſtinction betwixt things common and public, 
but moſt writers do not. The things, of which a whole loci-ty 
or corporation had the property, and cach individual the utc, 
were called RES UNIVERSITATIHS, or more properly Rll 


PUBLICA, (quaſi populice, a fapulo, the property of the 


people ;) as, theatres, baths, highways, &c. And thoſe things 
were called RES COMMUNES, which either could be the 
property of no one, as the air, light, &c. Ovid. Met. i. 135. 
vi. 349. or which were the joint property of more than one ; 
as, a common «vall, a commen field, &c. COMMUNE, a ſubſt. is 
put for the commonwealth, Cic. Verr. ii. 46. 63. & 69. Horat. 
Od. ii. 15. 13. Hence in commune conſulere, prodefſe, conferre, 
metuere, & c. for the public good. | 
Things which properly belonged to no body, were called 
RES NULLIUS; as, parts of the world not yet diſcavered, a- 


nimals not claimed, &c. To this claſs was referred hered:- 


tas jacens, or an eſtate in the interval of time betwixt 


the demiſe of the laſt occupier and the entry of the fi. - 

ceſſor. | | | 
Things were either MOVEABLE or IMMOVEABLE, 
The moveable things of a farm were called RuTa Czsa, ſc. 
et; i. e. Eruta et caſa; as, Sand, coal, flones, &c. which 
were commonly excepted or retained by the ſeller, Cic. T:p. 

26. | | 

Things were alſo divided into CORPOREAL, i. e. whſcl: 
might be touched, and INCORPOREAL) as, rights, ſer vi- 
zudes, &c. The former Cicero calls, Res, gue ſunt ; the lat- 
ter, Res, que intelliguntur, Topic. 5. But others, perhaps 
more properly, call the former, RES, things; and the latter, 
JURA, rights, Quinctilian. v. 10. 116. | 
Fac diviſion of things Horace briefly expreſſes thus; 
| 47 
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Fuit hæc ſapientia quondam, 

Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis, 

de Art, Poet. 396. 
So Corn. Nepos, in vita Themijt. G. 

Private things (res PRIVATA) among the Romans, 
were either RES MANCIPI, or NEC MANCIPI. 

RES MANCIPI were thoſe things which might be ſold and 
alienated, or the property of them transferred from one per- 
ſon to another, by a certain rite uſed among Roman citizens 
only; fo that the purchaſer might take them as it were with 
his hand, (manu caperet ;) whence he was called MANCEPS, 
and the things res MANCIPI, vel Manc#p:, contracted for 
Mancipii. And it behoved the ſeller to be anſwerable for 
them to the purchaſer, to ſecure the poſſeſſion, (periculum jus 
dicit, vel auftoritatem, v. evictionem præſtare, &c.) Cic. Mur. 


* 
NEC MANCIPI res, were thoſe things which could not be 


thus transferred; whence alſo the riſk of the thing lay on the pur- 


chaſer, Plaut. Perf. iv. 3. 55. Kc. Thus, manciptum and uſus 
are diſtinguiſhed : Yitaque mancipio nulli datur, in property or 
perpetuity, omnibus uſu, Lucret. iii. v. 985. So mancipium and 
frufus, Cic. Epiſt. Fam. vii. 29. 30. 

The rer MANCIPI, were, 1. Farms, either in town or 
country within Italy; (Prædia Urbana et Ruftica in ſolo Italics ;) 
or in the provinces, if any city or place had obtained the rs 
Italicum. Other farms in che provinces were called p:/e/ſrones, 
not predia; and becauſe proprietors gave in an account of their 
families and fortunes to the cenſors, they were called Pred:a 
cenſui cenſerido, Cic. = Flac. 32. 2. Slaves; 3. Quadrupeds, 
trained to work with back or neck, (dare vel certuce domitt ;) 
as, Horſes, oxen, afſes, mules ; but not wild beaſts, although 
tamed; as, Elephants, camels. 4. Pearls (margarite,) Plin. 
ix. 35. ſ. 60. 5. The rights of country farms, called ſervitudes, 
(SERVITUTES,) Ulptar. | | 

The ſervitudes of farms in the country, were, 1. The right 
of going on foot through the farm of another, (ITER ;)* 2. 
Of driving a beaſt, or waggon not loaded, (ACTUS;) 3. 
Of driving loaded waggons, (VIA;) 4. Of carrying water, 
(AQUADUCTUS ;) either by canals or leaden pipes, (per 
canales v. fiſtulas plumbeas,) Vitruv. viii. 7. The breadth of a 
via, when ſtraight, was eight feet; at a turn, (in anfratum, 
v. in flexu,) ſixteen feet; the breadth of an afus, four feet; 
but the breadth of an iter is uncertain. * 


G 2 To 
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To theſe ſervitudes may be added, the drawing of water, 
(ague "—_— ;) the driving of cattle to water, ( pecoris ad aquam 
appulſus z) the right of feeding; of making lime, (calci- 
coquende,) and of digging ſand. | 

1hoſe farms, which were not liable to any fervitude, 
were called PR DIA LIBERA, optimo jure v. conditione opti- 
ma; thoſe which were, (que ſerviebant, ſervitutem debebant, 
vel ſervituti erant obnoxia,) PRADIA SERVA, Cic. in. Rull. 
Ill. 2. 5 | 
Buildings in the city were called PRADIA URBANA, 
and were reckoned res mancipi, only by acceſhon (ure fund: ;) 
for all buildings and lands were called FUNDI ; but ufually 
buildings in the city were called Ades, in the country Villa. 
A place in the city without buildings, was called AREA, in 
the country AGER. A field with buildings was properly 
called FUNDUS. 

The ſervitudes of the Prædia Urbana, were, 1. Servitus 
ONERIS FERENDI, when one was bound to ſupport the 
houſe of another by his pillar or wall; 2. Servitus TIGNI 
IMMITTENDI, when one was bound to allow a neighbour 
to drive a beam, a ſtone, or iron into his wall; for rig- 
num among lawyers ſignified all kind of materials for build- 
ing. 

3 for fear of fire, it was ordered that there ſhould be 
an interſtice left betwixt houſes of at leaſt two feet and a half, 
which was called AMBITUS, Fes, or ANGIPORTUS vel 
um, and this was uſually a thoroughfare, but ſometimes not, 
Ter. Adelph. iv. 2. For when Rome came to be crowded with 
houſes, theſe interſtices were only left betwixt ſome houſes. 
Nero, after the dreadful fire which happened in his time, re- 
ſtored the ancient mode of building houſes diſtinct from one 
another, Tacit. Ann. xv. 43. 

_ _ Houſes, which were not joined by common walls with the 
neighbouring houſes, were called INSULZ, Feftus. Some- 
times domus and inſulæ are diltinguiſhed, Suet. Ner. 16. & 38. 
where demus is fuppoſed to ſigniſy the houſes of the great, and 
inſulæ thoſe of the poor citizens. But anciently this was not 
the caſe, rather the contrary ; as, J1/ula Clodii, Luculli, & c. 
Cic. Under the emperors, any lodgings (hoſpitia) or houſes to 


_ 


be let, Hades mercede locandæ, v. domus condutiitie, ) were 


called 1njulz, and the inhabitants of them, Inquilini, or Inſula- 
rii, which laſt name is alſo applied to thoſe who were appoin- 
ted to guard the genii of each inſula. The proprietors of 


— 
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the inſide were called DOMINI IxsvuLarUM, Smet. Jul. 41. 
Tib. 48. vel PREDIORUM, Plin. Ep. x. 44. 45- and their agents 
precuratores inſularum. For want of room in the city, they 
were commonly raiſed to a great height by ſtories, (cantignati- 
enthus v. tabulatis,) which were occupied by different fami- 
lies, and at a great rent, Juvenal. iii. 166. The upmoſt ſto- 
ries or garrets were called cænacula. He who rented (mercede 
conducebat) an inſula, or any part of it, was called inquilinus. 
Hence Catiline contemptuouſly calls Cicero, {nguilinus civis 
urbis Romæ, Salluſt. Cat. 31. 

There was alſo, 3. Servitus STILLICIDH ET FLUMI- 
NIS, whereby one was obliged to let the water, which fell 
from his houſe, into the garden or area of his neighbour; or 
to receive the water which fell from his neighbour's houſe into 
his area. 4. Servitus CLOACM, the right of conveying a pri- 
vate common ſhore through the property of a neighbour, into 
the Chaca maxima built by Tarquin: 5. Servitus NON AL- 
TIUS TOLLENDT, whereby one was bound not to raiſe his 
houſe above a certain height; ſo as not to obſtruct the 
proſpect and lights of his neighbour. The height of houſes 
was limited by law, under Augultus to 70 feet, Szrab. v. p. 
162. Suer. Aug. 89. Tacit. Ann. xv. 43. There was alſo a ſervi- 
tude, that one ſhould not make new window inhis wall; Lu- 
MINA UTI NUNC sur, ITA sIN r, Cic. de Orat. i. 39. 

Theſe ſervitudes of city properties, ſome annex to res man- 
cipi, and ſome to res nec mancip!. 


MODES acquiring PROPERTY. 


THE transferring of the property of the res mancipi, (ABA- 
LIENATIO, vel tran/latia dominii, v. proprietatis,) was made 
by a certain act, called MANCIPA'TIO, or MANCIPIUM, 
(Gic. OF. iii. 16. de Orat. i. 30.) in which the fame formalities 
were obſerved as in emancipating a fon, only that it was done 
but once. This Cicero calls zraditio alteri nexu, Topic. 5. ſ. 28. 
thus, Dare mancipio, i. e. ex forma vel lege manerpit, to con- 
vey the property of a thing in that manner; accipere, to re- 
ceive it, Plaut. Curc. iv. 2. 8. Trin. ii. 4. 19. Sui mancipii de, 
to be one's own maſter, to be ſubject to the dominion of no 
one, Cic. ad Brut. 16. So mancipare agrum alicui, to fell an e- 
ſtate to any one, Plin. Ep. vii. 18. emancipare funders, to diveſt 


one's ſelf of the property and convey it to another, Id. x. 3. 
| Cicero 
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Cicero commonly uſes mancipium and nexum Or -u, as of 
the ſame import; pro Muren. 2. pro Flace. 32. Cæc. 16. but 
ſometimes he diſtinguiſhes them; as, de Harnſp. 7. where 
mancipium implies complete property, and nexus only the right 
of obligation, as when one receives any thing by way of a 
pledge. Thus a creditor had his infolvent debtor jure nexi, 
but not jure mancipii, as he poſſeſſed his ſlave. 


There were various other modes of acquiring legal property; | 
as, 1. JURE CESSIO, or CESSIO IN JURFE, Cic. Top. c. 


when a perſon gave up his effects to any one before the præ- 
tor or preſident of a province, who adjudged them to the per- 
fon who claimed them, (vindicanti addicevat), which chiefly 
took place in the caſe of debtors, who, when they were in- 
ſolvent, gave up their goods (bona cedebant) to their credi- 
tors. 
2. USUCAPTIO vel USUCAPIO, Cic. Cæcin. 26. Legg. 
i. 21. and alſo vis autforitas, when one obtained the proper- 
ty of a thing, by poſſeſſing it for a certain time without inter- 
ruption, e to the law of the twelve tables, for two 
years, if it was a farm or immoveable, and for one year if the 
thing was moveable: UT usus AUCTORITAS, 1. e. u, dominit, 
guad uſu paratur, FUNDI BIENNIUM, CETERARUM RERUM AN- 
NUS USUS ESSET, Plin. Ep. v. 1. But this took place only a- 
mong citizens. For ADvERSUs HOSTEM, 1. e. peregrinum, x- 
TERNA ACCTORITAS ERAT 3 ſc. aliciſus rei, Cic. Off. i. 12. i. e. 
res ſemper vindicari poterat a peregrino, et numquam uſu capi. 
Hence Cicero ſays, Nihil mortales a diis uſucapere poſunt, If 
there was any interruption in the poſleſſion, it was called U- 
SURPATIO, which, in country farms ſeems to have been 
by breaking off the ſhoot of a tree, (ſurculo defringends,) Cic. 
de Orat. ut. 28. But afterwards a longer time was neceſſary 
to conſtitute preſcription, eſpecially in the provinces, namely 
ren years among thoſe who were preſent, and twenty years a- 
mong thoſe who were abſent. Sometimes a length of time 
was required beyond remembrance. 'This new method of ac- 
quiring property by poſſeſhon, was called LONGA POSSES- 
SIONE CAPIO, or LONG POSSESSIONIS PRAZRO- 
GATIVA, vel PR/ESCRIPTIO. 
3. EMP. O SUB CORONA, i e. purchaſing captives in 
war, who were ſold with chaplets on their heads. See p. 35. 
4- AUCTIO, whereby things were expoſed to public ſale, 
(hafle, v. voci preconts ſubjiciebantur,) when a ſpear being ſer 
up, and a public crier calling out the price, (præcone pre- 
Hum 
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tium preclamante,) the magiſtrate who was preſent adjudged 
them (addicebat) to the higheſt bidder, Cic. Phil. ii. 26. The 
perſorf who bade, held up his finger, (digitam t:/febat), Cic. 
Verr. i. 54. digito licitus eff, iii. 11. 

The cuſtom of ſetting up a ſpear at an auction ſeems to have 
been derived from this, that at firſt only thoſe things which 

were taken in war were ſold in that manner. Hence Hu is 
put for a public ſale, and ab hafta venire to be publicly id 
The day, ſometimes the hour, and the terms of the auction 
uſed to be advertiſed, either by a common crier, (a precorne 
rædicari, v. conclamari,) Plaut. Men. v. q. v. 94. or in writ- 
ing, tabull preſcribi,) Cic. Ep. ad Frat. ii. 6. Proferibebatur, 
ſc. damus, ſeu quis emere, ſeu conducere vellet, Plin. Ep. 7. 27. 
des venales inſcribit literis, Plaut. Trin. 1. 2. 131. Hence ra- 
bula is put for the auction itſelf, ib. Tabuiam proſcribere, for 
auctianem conſtituere; proſcribere demum v. fundum, to advertiſe 
for ſale, Cic. And thoſe whoſe goods were thus advertiſed, 
were ſaid pendere, Suet. Claud. 9. and alſo the goods, bona fi. 
pen/a; becauſe the advertiſement {/bcllus, v. tabclla) was athx» 
ed to a pillar (ad pilam v. columnam, in ſome public place, Senec. 
de Benef. iv. 12. So tabulas auftionarias proferre, v. tabulam, 
to publiſh, Cic. Cat. ii. 8. Phil. ii. 29. ad tabulam adefſe, to be 
preſent at the ſale, pro Quiuct. 6. 
It behoved the auction to be made in public, Cic. ib. & con- 
tra Rull. i. 3. and there were courts in the Forum where auc- 
tions were made, (ATRIA AUCTIONARIA,) to which Ju- 
venal is thought to allude, Sat. 7. v. 7. A „ (ar- 
gentarius) was alſo preſent, who marked down what was bid- 
den, and to whom the purchaſer either paid down the price, 
or gave ſecurity for it, Cic. pro Cæc. G. Duinttil. xi. 2. The 
ſale was ſometunes deferred, (audio prater ebatur,) Cic. Att. 
X111. 12. | 
The ſeller was called AUCTOR, and was ſaid vendere auc- 
tionem, Cic. pro Quint. 5. in the ſame manner as a general, 
& when he fold the whole plunder of a city, was faid vendere 

| ſetionem, Cæſ. de Bell. Gall. ii. 33. The right of property 
conveyed to the purchaſer was called AUCTORITAS ; and 
if that right was not complete, he was taid a mala auttore em- 
er, to buy from a perſon who had not à right to Tell, Cic. in 
Vierr. v. 22. Plaut. Curc: iv. 2. 12. | 
5. ADJUDICATIO, which properly took place ny in 


| three caſes; 1h familia herciſcunda, vel ercto ciundo, i. e. here- 


ditate dividenga, in dividing an inheritance among coheirs, Cic. 
| Orat. 
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Orat. i. 58. Cæc. 3. in communi dividends, in dividing a joint 
ſtock among partners, Cic. Hb. vii. 12. in finibus regundis, in 
fettling boundaries among neighbours, Cic. Legg. i. 21. when 
the judge determined avy thing to any of the heirs, partners, 
or neighbours, of which they got immediate property; but ar- 
biters were commonly appointed in ſettling bounds, Cic. Top. 
10. Sometimes, however, things were ſaid to be adjudged 
(adjudicart) to a perſon, which he obtained by the ſentence of 
a judge from any cauſe whatever. 

6. DONATIO. Donations which were made for fome 
cauſe, were called MUNERA; as from a client or freedman 
to his patron, on occaſion of a birth or marriage: Thoſe things 
which were given without any obligation were called DON 2; 
but theſe words are often confounded. | 


At firſt preſents were but rarely given among the Romans; W 


but afterwards, upon the increaſe of luxury, they became ve- 
ry frequent and coſtly. Clients and freedmen ſent preſents to 
their patrons, Plin. Ep. v. 14. ſlaves to their maſters, citizens 
to the emperors and magiſtrates, friends and relations to one 
another, and that. on various occaſions ; particularly on the 
Kalends of January, called STRENA at the feaſts of Sa- 
turn, and at public entertainments, APHOQRETA ; to gueits, 
XENIA ; on birth-days, at marriages, &c. Plin. & Martial. i 
%%. 45 
F hoe things which were acquired by any of the above- men- 
tioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption, (arrogatione) 
or by law, as a legacy, &c. were faid to be IN DOMINIO 


QUIRTFARIO, i. e. juſto et legitimo; Other things were ſaid MW 


to be IN BONIS, and the proprietors of them were called 
BONTTARII, whofe right was not ſo good as that of the 
DOMINI QUIRITARH, 2% optimo jure poſſidere dicebantur, 
who were ſecure againſt law ſuits. But Juitinian abolithed F 
thefe diſtinctions. | , 
When a perſon had the uſe and enjoyment of a thing, but 
not the property or power of alienating, it was called USUS- | 
FRUCTUS, either in one word; thus, U/umfruttnm omnium 
lanarum fſuorum Ceſennie legat, ut frueretur una cum filio, Cic. 
Cæcin. 4. or in two; as, Uſus enim ejus et fruftus fund: teſia- | 
mento viri fuerat Caſennie, Ib. 7. and the perſon FRUCIT U- 
ARIUS, or USUFRUCTUARIUS. 


6. Th 
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6. De RIGHT of TESTAMENT and INHE- 
RITANCE. 


NONE but Roman citizens {/#i jurit J could make a will, 
dr be witnefles to a teſtament, or inherit any thing by teſta- 
ment. 

Anciently teſtaments uſed to be made at the Comitia 
Curiata, which were in that caſe properly called Kala 
ta, Gell. xv. 27. 

The teſtament of a ſoldier juſt about to engage, was ſaid to 
be made IN PROCINCTU, when in the camp, while he was 

irding himſelf, or preparing for battle, in preſence of his 
cllow-ſoldiers, without writing, he named his heir, (1wncu- 
gavit), Cic. de nat. D. ii. 3. de Orat. i. 53. 

But the uſual method of making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was PER ASF EF LIBRAM, 
or per familiz'emptionem, as it was called; wherein before five 
witneſſes, a libripent and an anteftatus, the teſtator, by an i- 
maginary fale, diſpoſed of his family and fortunes to one who 
was called FAMILIE EMPTOR, who was not the heir, as 
ſome have thought, Swet. Ner. 4. but only admitted for 
the ſake of form, (dicrs caf2}, that the teſtator might ſeem to 
have alienated his effects in his lifetime. This act was called 
FAMILLE MANCIPATIO, which being finiſhed in due 
form, the teſtator, holding the teſtament in his hand, ſaid, 
Hac, UTI IN HIS TABULIS CERISYE SCRIPTA 8UNT, ITA DO, 
rA LEGO, ITA TESTOR, 1TAQUE vos, QUIRITES, TESTIMONIUM 
PREBITOTE. Upon which, as was uſual in like caſes, he gently 
touched the tip of the ears of the witneſſes; (auriculd ta&t7 an- 
teftabatur, quod in ima aure me-worig locur erat, Plin. xi. 45.) 
this act was called NUNCUPATIO TESTAMENTI, Pl. 
Ab. 8. 18. Hence nuncupare heridem, for nominare, ſcribere, 
or facere, Suet. & Plin. paſhm. But ſometimes this word 
honifies to name onc's heir viv woe, without writing; as 
Horace juſt before his death is faid to have named Auguſtus. 
For the above-mentioned formalities were not always obietrved, 
eſpecially in later times. It was reckoned ſufficient if one ſub- 
ſcribed his will, or even named his heir vivd voce, before ſeven 
witneſſes. Something ſimilar to this ſeems to have prevailed 
anciently, Cic. Verr. i. 45. * an edict about that matter 

| I 
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is 8 Cicero, VErus et TRANSLATICIUM, as being uſu- 
al, 16. 44. r 

Sometimes the teſtator wrote his will wholly with his own 
hand, in which caſe it was called holographum. Sometimes it 
was written by a friend or by others, Plin. Epift. vi. 26. 
Thus the teſtament of Auguſtus was partly written by himſelf, 
and partly by two of his freedmen, Suet. Aug. 102. Lawyers 
were uſually employed in writing or drawing up wills, Cic. de 
- Orat. ii. 6. Suet. Ner. 32. But it was ordained under Claudi- 
us, or Nero, that the writer of another's teſtament (called by 
lawyers teffamentarius), ſhould not mark down any legacy for 
himſelf, Suct. Ner. 179. When a teſtament was written by a- 
nother, the teſtator wrote below, that he had dictated and 
read it over, (SE ID DICTASSE ET RECOGNOVISSE). Teſta. 
ments were uſually written on tables covered over with wax, 
becauſe in them a perſon could moſt eaſily eraſe what he with- 
ed to alter, Quinctilian. x. 3. 31. Hence CERZ is put for tabule 
cerate or tabule teſfamenti, Juvenal. 1.63. PRIMA CERA, for 
prima pars tabule, the firſt part of the will, Her. Sat. ii. 
5- v. 53. and CERA EXTREMA, or ima, for the laſt part, 
Oc. Verr. i. 36. Suet. Jul. 83. But teſtaments were cal- 
led TaBULz, although written on paper or parchment, U/- 

ian. 
1 Teſtaments were always ſubſcribed by the teſtator, and u- 
ſually by the witneſſes, and ſealed with their ſeals or rings, 
(/ignis eorum obſignabantur), Cic. pro Cluent. 13. & 14. and 
alſo with the ſeals of others, Cic. Att. vii. 2. Suet. Tb. c. ult. 
Plin. Ep. ix. 1. They were likewiſe tied with a thread. It 
was ordained that the thread ſhould be thrice drawn through 
holes, and ſealed, Suet. Ner. 17. 

The teſtator might unſeal (re/gnare) his will, if he wiſhed 
to alter or reviſe it, (mutare vel recognoſcere). Sometimes he 
cancelled it altogether ; ſometimes he only eraſed (inducebat v. 
deichat) one or two names. | 

Teſtaments, like all other civil deeds, were always 
written in Latin. A legacy expreſſed in Greek was not va- 
lid, Ulpian. Fragm. xxv. g. 

There uſed to be ſeveral copies of the ſame teſtament. 
Thus Tiberius made two copies of his will, the one written 
by himſelf, and the other by one of his freedmen, Suet. T1. 
c. tt. : | 

Teſtamerits were depoſited, either privately in the hands 


of a friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it, apud 
ns , Adituum), 


„ 
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Adituum ). Thus Julius Cæſar is ſaid to have entruſted 
his teſtament to the eldeſt of the Veſtal Virgins, Suet. Jul. 


Ta the firſt part of a will, the heir or heirs were written 
thus: Trrius MIHI HERES ESTO, ſit v. erit; or thus, TIrI- 
UM HZREDEM ESSE JUBE0, vel wslo; alſo, heredem facio, ſcri- 
bo, inſiitus. If there were ſeveral heirs, their different portions 
were marked. If a perſon had no children of his own, he aſ- 
ſumed others, not only to inherit his fortune, but alſo to bear 
his name, (nomen ſuum ferre ), as Julius Cæſar did Auguſtus, 
(in familiam nomenque ad:ptavit, adſcivit, Suet. Aſſumpfit, 
Plin. Zi 

If 1 heir or heirs who were firſt appointed (:»/{ituti) did not 
chuſe to accept, (hereditatem adire, v. cernere nollent), or died 
under the age of puberty, others were ſubſtituted in their 


room, called HAEREDES SECUNDI ; fecundo loco v. gradu 


Fridti v. ſubſeituti, Cic. pro Cluent. 11. Hor. Sat. ii. 5. v. 


45. Suet. Jul. 83. - a 

A corporate city (reſpublica) could neither inherit an eſtate, 
nor receive a legacy, Plin. Ep. v. 7. but this was afterwards 
changed. 
A man might difinherit (exher-dare) his own children, one 
or all of them, and appoint what other perſons he pleaſed 
to be his heirs; thus, even FILIUS MEUS EXHARES Esro, 
Plin. Ep. v. 1. Hence Juvenal. Sat. 10. Codice ſæus heredes 
vetat efſe ſuos. Sometimes the cauſe (ELOGIUM, i. e. cauſa 
exheredationis), was added, Cic. pro Cluent. 48. Quinctilian. vii. 
4. 20. decl. 2. A teſtament of this kind was called INOFFICIO- 
SUM; and when the children raiſed an action for reſcinding 
it, it was ſaid to be done per querelam INOFFICIOSIL. 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in truſt ¶ dei committebat) 
to a friend on certain conditipns, particularly that he ſhould 
give it up (ut reſtitueret v. redderet) to ſome perſon or perſons. 
Whatever was left in this manner, whether the whole eſtate, 


or any one thing, as, a farm, &c. was called FIDEICOM- 


MISSUM, a truſt; and a perſon to whom it was thus left, 
was called HARES FIDUCIARIUS, who might either be 
a Citizen or a foreigner, l. 8. f. 4. D. de acceptil. . 

A teſtament of this kind was expreſſed in the form of re- 


| queſt or intreaty, (verbis precativis), thus, Roco, pro, 


VOLO, MANDO, FIDEI TUX COMMITTO, Ter. And. ii. 5. and not 

by way of command, (verbis imperativis), as all teſtaments 

were, and might be written in any language. | 
H 2 | In 


c 
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In the laſt part of the will, (in tabulit ſecundic), tutors were 
appointed for one's children, and legacies (/evata ) left to ley 
tees, (/egatarits), all in direct and commanding words: Thus, 
TUTOR ESTO, vel TUTORES SUNTO: TUTOREM, v. -ES bo, 
Cic. Ep. xiti. 61. Plin. Ep. ii. 1. And to their protection 
the teſtator recommended his children, Ovid. 1rife. iii. 
Bet I © 

Legacies were left in four different ways, which law- 
ers have diilinguithed by the following names, 1. Per 

INDICATIONENM ; thus, Do, Le60 ; alfo, Car Iro, su- 
MITO, v. HABET®O, to which Virgil alludes, Au. v. 533. 
This form was ſo called from the mode of claiming property. 
Cic. pro Muren. 12. 2. Per DANNATIONEM ; thus, 
HaRESs MEUS DAMNAS ESTO DARE, &c. Let my heir be bound, 
&c. and fo in the plurel, pamnas SUN TO. By this form the 
teſtator was faid, damnare heredem, to bind his heir. Hence 
damnare aliquem wotis, Virg. E. v. 80. Civitas damnata voti, 
bound to perform, Liv. v. 25. But it was otherwiſe expret- 
{cd thus, HzRxEs MEVUs DATO, Facitoz; HAREDEM MEU 


DARE JUBEO., 3. SINENDI mode; thus, Harrs Mevs $1Ni- MY 


To, vel DAMNAs- ESTO SINERE LUciUM TITIUM SUMTRE II- 
LAM REM, v. SIB{ HABERE. 4. Per PR/ECEPTIONENM ; thus 
L. Titius ILLAM REM PRECIPITO, E MEDIO, ve/ E MED14 
HAREDITATE SUMITO, SIBIQUE HARETO, vel Precipiat, &c. 
when any thing was left to any perſon, which he was to get 
before the inheritance was divided, or when any thing parti- 
cular was left to any one of the coheirs beſides his own thare. 
Hence PRECIPERE, to receive in preference to others; and 
FRACEPTIO, a Certain legacy to be paid out of the firſt part of 
the fortune of the deceaſt, Plin. Ep. v. 7. as certain creditors 
had a privilege to be preferred to others, (PROTOPRAXIA, i. c. 
privilegium quo ceteris creattoribus preponantur,) Id. x. 109. 
110. | 
When additions were made to a will, they were called CO- 
DICILLI. They were expreſſed in the form of a letter ad- 
dreſſed to the heirs, ſometimes alſo to truitees, (ad fideicem- 
miſſarioat. It behoved them however to be confirmed by the 
teſtament, Plin. Ep. ii. 16. | 

Aſter the death of the teſtator, his will was opened, Hor. 
Ep. i. 7. in preſence of the v itne ſſes who had ſealed it, (co- 
ram fignateribus), or a majority of them, Set. Tib. 23. And 
if they were abſent or dead, a copy of the will was taken in 


preſence of other reſpectable perſons, and the authentic teſta- 
| ment 
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ment was laid up in the public archives, that if the copy were 
loſt another might be taken from it, (Set, unde peti poet). Ho- 
race ridicules a miſer, who ordered his heirs to inſcribe on 
his tomb the ſum he left, Sat. ii. 3. v. 84. 

It was eſteemed honourable to be named in the teſtament 
of a friend or relation, and confidered as a mark of diſreſpeck 
to be paſſed over, Cic. pro Doms, 19. & 32. pro Sext. 52. Phil. 
ii. 16. Suet. Aug. 66. : 


It was uſually required by the teſtament, that the heir ſhould 


enter upon the inh-ritance within a Cerealy time, in 60 or 100 
days at moſt, Cic. ad Att. xiii. 46. de Orc. i. 22. Plin, Ep. x. 
79. This act was called HEREDITATIS CRETIO, (heres 
tum conſtituit ſe heredem eſſe, dicitur CERNERE, Parr. L. L. vi. 
5.) and was performed before witneſſes in theſe words: Cox 
ME Mzvius HEREDEM INSTITUERIT, EAM HEREDITATEM 
CERNO ADEOQUE. After ſaying which, (dictis cretionis verbis), 
the heir was ſaid H&REDITATEM ADIISSE. But when this 
formality (CRETIONIS SOLEMNITAS) was not required, one be- 


came heir by acting as ſuch, (pro herede $E GERENDO, vel GES- 


TIoONE,) although he might alſo, if he choſe, obſerve the ſo · 
lemn form. 

If the father or grandfather ſucceeded, they were called 
heredes ASCENDENTES ; if, as was natural, the children 
or grandchildren, DESCENDENTES ; if brothers or ſiſters, 
COLLATERALES. | 

If any one died without making a will, (intefatus), his goods 


devolved on his neareſt relations; firſt to his children, failing 
them to his neareſt relations by the father's fide, (agnatis), and 


failing them to thoſe of the ſame gens (gentilibut;. At Nice, 
the community claimed the eſtate of evcry citizen who died 


inteſtate, Plin. Ep. x. 88. | 
The inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts 


called uncic. The whole was called AS. Hence heres ex aſſe, 


beir to one's whole fortune; heres ex ſemiſſe, ex triente, d:drans 
ze, &c. to the half, third, three-fourths, &c. 

The UNCIA was alſo divided into parts; the half SE- 
MUNCIA, the third DUELLA, or bing ſextulæ, the fourth 
SICILICUM, v. %, the ſixth SEXTULA, Gic. pro Cecine 
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7. The RIGHT F TUTELAGE or WARDSHIP. 


ANY father of a family might leave whom he pleaſedas guar- 
dians(zateres)tohis children, Liv. i. 34. But if he died inteſtate, this 
charge devolved by law on the neareſt relation by the father's 
fide. Hence it was called FUTELA LEGITIMA. This law 
is generally blamed, as in later times it gave occaſion to ma- 
ny frauds in prejudice of wards, { pupilli)) Her. Sat. ii. 5. Fur. 
Sat. vi. 38. : ; 

When there was no guardian by teſtament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
prætor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
Atilian law, made A. U. 443. But this law was afterwards 
changed. | | 

Among the ancient Romans, women could not tranſact any 
private bulinefs of importance, without the concurrence of 


their parents, huſbands, or guardians, Liv. xxxiv. 2. Cic. Flacc. 


4. & 35. and a huſband at his death might appoint a guardian to 

is wife, as to his daughter, or leave her the choice of her 
own guardians, Liv. xxxix. 19. Women, however, ſeem fome- 
times to have acted as guardians, Liv. xxxix. 9. 

If any guardian did not diſcharge his duty properly, oi defraud- 

ed his pupil, there was an action againſt him, ( zudicium tute- 
Iz), Cic. pro Q. Rofc. 6. Orat. i. 36. Cæcin. 3. 
Under the Emperors guardians were obliged to give ſecurity 
( fatirdare) for their proper conduct, (REM PUPILLI FORE SAL- 
van, ) Digef. A ſignal inſtance of puniſhment inflicted on 2 
perſidious guardian is recorded, Suet. Galb. 9. 


Il. PUBLIC RIGHTS of ROMAN CITIZENS. 


18 were Jus Cenſus, Ililitiæ, Tributorum, Suffragu, 


Honorum, et Sacrorum. 


I. JUS CENSUS, The right of being inrolled in the cen- 
for's books. But of this afterwards. | 5 
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I. JUS MILITLA. The right of ſerving in the army. At 
£rſt none but citizens were enliſted, and not even thoſe of the 
loweſt claſs. But in after times this was altered ; and under 
the emperors ſoldiers were taken, not only from Italy and the 
provinces, but allo at laſt from barbarous nations, Zaſim. iv. 


30. & 31. 


III. JUS TRIBUTORUM. Tamron properly was mo- 
XZ ney publicly impoſed on the people, which was exacted from 
c each individual through the tribes, in proportion to the valu- 
| ation of his eſtate, (pro portiene cenſds). Money publicly exact- 
cd on any other account, or in any other manner, was called 
= VECTIGAL, Varro de Ling. Lat. iv. 36. But theſe words 
re not always diſtinguiſhed. | 
lh here were three kinds of tribute; one impoſed equally on 
= each perſon, (in capita), which took place under the firſt kings, 
Dionyſ. iv. 43. another according to the valuation of their 
X eſtate; (ex cenſu,) Liv. i. 43. iv. 60, Dionyſ. iv. 8. 19. and a 
e third, which was extraordinary, and demanded only in caſes 
ol neceſſity, and therefore depending on no rule, (temerarium, 
Peeſtus.) It was in many inſtances alſo voluntary, Liv. xxvi. 
35. and an account of it was taken, that when the treaſury 
was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done after the 
*X ſecond Punic war, 1d. 

After the expulſion of the kings, the poor were for ſome 
time freed from the burden of taxcs, until the year 349, when 
=X the ſenate decreed, that pay ſhould be given from the treaſury 
to the common people, who had hitherto ſerved at their own 
2X expence; whereupon all were forced to contribute annually 
c according to their fortune for the pay of the ſoldiers, Liu. iv. 
59. & 60. 

In the year of the city 586 annual tributes were remitted, on 
account of the immenſe ſums brought into the treaſury by L, 
Paullus Emilius, after the defeat of Perſeus, Cic. 0 . 
22. and this immunity from taxes continued, according to 
Plutarch, down to the conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panfa. 

The other taxes (VECTIGALIA) were of three kinds, Por- 
torium, Decume, and Scriptura. 

1. PORTORIUM was money paid at the port for goods 
imported and exported, the collectors of which were called 
= PORTITORES}; or for carrying goods over a bridge, where 
every carriage paid a certain ſum to the exacter of the toll, 
Die. The portoria were remitted A. U. 692, the year in 
hic 
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which Pompey triumphed over Mithridates, Dis. 37. 51. Ci. 
Att. it. 16. but were afterwards impoſed on foreign merchan- 
diſe by Cæſar, Smet. Jul. 43. | 

2. DECUME, Tithes, were the tenth part of corn, and 
the fifth part of other fruits, which were exacted from thoſe 
who tilled the public lands, either in Italy or without it. Thoſe 
who farmed the tithes were called DECU MANI, and eſteem- 
ed the moſt honourable of the publicans or farmers general, az 
agriculture was eſteemed the moſt honourable way of makiny 
a fortune among the Romans, Cic. Verr. ii. 13. iii. 8. The 

round from which tithes were paid was alſo called DECU- 

ANUS, Cic. Perr. iii. 6. But theſe lands were all fold or 
diſtributed among the citizens at different times, and the 
land of Capua the laſt, by Cæſar, Suet. Ful. 20. Cic. Art. 
ii. 16. | 
3- SCRIPTURA was the tax paid from public paſtures and 
woods, ſo called, becauſe thoſe who wiſhed to feed their cat- 
tle there, ſubſcribed their names before the farmer of them, 
(coram pecuaris vel ſcriptuaria,) Varro de Re Ruſtica, ii. 16. 
and paid a certain ſum tor each beaſt ; as was likewiſe done in 
all the tithe-lands, (in agris decumanis), Cic. Verr. iii. 52. 
Plaut. Truc. i. 2. 44- | 

All thoſe taxes were let publicly by the cenſors at Rome, 
{Þcabantur fb haſta), Cic. Rull. i. 3. Thoſe who farmed then: 
(redimebant v. conducebant) were called PUBLIC ANI or MAN- 
CIPES, Cic. pro Domo, 10. They alſo gave ſecurities to the 
people, (Przpes,) and had partners who ſhared the profit and 
loſs with them, (Socn.) | | 

There was long a tax upon ſalt. In the ſecond year after 
the expulſion of Larquin, it was ordained that ſalt ſhould not 
be ſold by private perſons, but ſhould be furniſhed at a lower 
rate by the public, Liv. ii. 9. A new tax was impoſed on 


falt in the ſecond Punic war, at the ſuggeſtion of the cenſor; | 


Claudius Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter, who hence got 
the firname of Salinator, Liv. xxix. 37. But this tax was al- 
fo dropped, although it is uncertain at what time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called VI- 
CESIMA, i. e. the twentieth part of the value of any ſlave 
who was freed, Cic. Ait. ii. 16. It was impoſed by a law of 
the people aſſembled by tribes, and confirmed by the ſenate. 
What was fingular, the law was paſſed in the camp, Liv. vii. 
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ſed to be kept for the laſt exigencies of the ſtate, Liu. xxvii, 
10. | 
Various other taxes were invented by the emperors; as the 
hundredth part of things to be fold, (centefema, Tacit. 1. 78.) 
the twenty-fifth of ſlaves, (vigeſima quinta mancipiorum,) and 
the twentieth of inheritances, (vigeſima hereditatum), by Au- 
guſtus, Suet. Aug. 49. Dio, Iv. 25. a tax on catables, Ae e- 
duliit, ) by Caligula, Suect. 40. and even on urine, by Veſpa- 
ſian, Suct. 23. &C. 


IV. JUS SUFFRAGLI, the right of voting in the different 
aſſemblies of the people. 


V. JUS HONORUMI, the right of bearing public offices 
in the ſtate. Theſe were either prieſthoods or magiſtracies, 
( facerd:tia et magiſtratus), which at firſt were conferred on- 
ly on Patricians, but afterwards were all, except a few, ſhared 


with the Plebeians. 


VI. JUS SACRORUM. Sacred rites were either public 
or private. The public were thoſe performed at the public 
expence; the private were thoſe which every one privately ob- 
ſerved at home. The Veſtal Virgins preſerved the public 
hearth of the city; the curiones with their curiales kept the 
hearths of the thirty curiæ; the prieſts of each village kept 
the fires of each village, (Pagorum). And becauſe upon the 
public eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the empire, when by 
the decrees of Conſtantine and his ſons, the profane worſhip 
of the gods was prohibited in cities, and their temples ſhut, 
thoſe who were attached to the old ſuperſtition: fled to the 
country, and ſecretly performed their former ſacred rites in 
the villages; hence PAGANS came to be uſed for Heathens, 
(une, Gentiles,) or for thoſe who were not Chriſtians; as an- 
ciently among the Romans thoſe were called PAGANI who 
were not ſoldiers, Juvenal. xvi. 32. Suet. Gaib. 19. Plin. Ep. vil. 
25- Thus, Pagani et Montani are called Plebes Urbana by 
Cicero, becauſe they were ranked among the city tribes, al- 
though they lived in the villages and mountains, pro Domo, 28. 

Each gen- had certain ſacred rites peculiar to itſelf, (genti/i- 
tie, Liv. v. 52.) which they did not intermit even in the heat 
of a war, Liv. v. 46. Every father of a family had his own 
louſehold- gods, whom he worſhipped privately at home. 

Thoſe who came from the free towns, and ſettled at —_— 

** retaine 
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retained their municipial ſacred rites, and the colonics retain- 
ed the ſacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Romans, 
unleſs by public authority. Ihus ZEfculapius was publicly 
ſent for from Epidaurus, and Cybele from Phrygia, Liv. xxix. 
11. & 12. Hence if any one had introduced foreign rites of 
himſelf, they were publicly condemned by the ſenate, Liv. iv. 
30. XXV. 1. Xxxix. 16. But under _ emperors all the ſuper- 
ſtition of foreign nations flocked to Rome; as the ſacred rites 


of Iſis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &c. 


Theſe were the Private and Public Rights of Roman citi- 
zens. It was a maxim among the Romans, that no one coul:! 
be a citizen of Rome, who ſuffered himſelf to be made a citi- 
zen of any other city, Cic. pro Cæcin. 36. Nepos in vita Atti- 
ch 3. which was not the caſe in Greece, Cie. pro Arch. c. 
And no one could loſe the freedom of the city againſt his wil! 
Cic. pro Dom. 29. & 20. pro-Cecin. 33. If the rights of a ci- 
tizen were taken from any one, either by way of puniſhment, 
or for any other cauſe, ſome fiction always took place. Thus 
when citizens were banifhed, they did not expel them by force, 
but their goods were confiſcated, and themſelves were for- 
bidden the uſe of fire and water, (tis igne et aqud interdifun 
e/t, which obliged them to repair to ſome foreign place. Au- 

uſtus added to this form of baniſhment what was called DE- 
PORTATIO, whereby the condemned being deprived of their 
rights and fortunes, were conveyed to a certain place, with- 
out leaving it to their own choice to go where they pleaſed. 

When any one was fent away to any place, without being 
deprived of his rights and fortunes, it was called RELEGA- 
TIO. Thus Ovid, Tri/7. ii. 137. v. ii. 21. 

So captives in war did not properly loſe the rights of citi- 
zens. Thoſe rights were only ſuſpended, and might be re- 
covered, as it was called, jure poſtliminii, by the right of reſto- 
ration or return, Cic. Top. 8. de Orat. i. 40. | 

In like manner, if any foreigner, who had got the freedom 
of Rome, returned to his native city, and again became a ci- 
tizen of it, he ceaſed to be a Roman citizen, Cic. pro Balb. 12. 
This was called psfiminium, with regard to his own country, 
and rejectio civitatis with regard to Rome. 

Any loſs of liberty or of the rights of citizens was called 
DIMINUTIOCAPTTIIS, Cir = Mil. 36. jus libertatis immi- 
nutum, Sal. Cat. 37. The lols of liberty, which * 
. ; — 
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the loſs of the city, and of one's family, was called dinzinntio 
rapitis maxima; baniſhment, diminutio media; any change of 
family, minima, Dig. it. de capite minutis. 


0 


3 
THE JUS LATII or LATINITAS, Suet. Aug. 47. Cie. 
Alt. xiv. 12. was next to the jus civitatis. 

Latium anciently { Latium Vetus was bounded by the ri- 
vers Tiber, Anio, Ufens, and the "Tuſcan ſea. It contained 
the Albans, Rutuli, and Aqui. It was afterwards extended 
(Latium Naum) to the river Liris, and comprehended the 
Ofci, Auſones and Volſci, Plin. iii. 9. Ihe inhabitants of 
Latium were called LATINI SOCH, NOMEN LATINUM, ET so- 
c11 LATINI NOMINIS, &. Sect et Latinum nomen, means the I- 
talians and Latins. 

The JUS LATII was inferior to the jus civitatit, and ſupe · 
rior to the jus Jtalicum. But the preciſe difference is not aſ- 
certained. 

The Latins uſed their own laws, and were not ſubjeCt to 
the edicts of the Roman prætor. They were permitted to a- 
dopt ſome of the Roman laws, it they choſe it, and then they 
were called POPULI FUNDI, Cic. pro Bald. 8. If any ſtate 
did not chuſe it, it was ſaid EI LEGI, v. de ea lege FUNDUS FIE- | 
RI NOLLE, 1. e. au&or, ſubſcriptor c, v. eam probare et recipere, ib. 

The Latins were not inrolled at Rome, but in their own 
cities, Liv. xli. 9. They might be called to Rome to give their 
votes about any thing, Liv. xxv. 3. But then they were not 
included in a certain tribe, and uſed to caſt lots to know in 
what tribe they ſhould vote, ibid. and when the conſuls choſe, 
they ordered them by a decree of the ſenate to leave the city, 
Gic. Brut. 26. which however rarely happened, Cic. pro Sex - 
4, 15. 

Such Latins as had borne a civil oſſice in their own ſtate, 
became citizens of Rome, Appian de Bell. Civ. ii. p. 443. but 
could not enjoy honours betore the ler Julia was made, Liu. 
viii. 4. xxiii. 22. by which law the right of voting and of en- 
joying honours was granted to thoſe who had continued faith - 
tul to Rome in the Social war, A. U. 663. which the _— 

12 ad 
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nad done. The diſtinction, however, betwixt the jus Lat: 
and the jus civitatis, and the ſame mode of acquiring the ful! 
right of citizenſhip, (per Latium in civitatem veniendi,) was iti!! 
retained, Plin. Paneg. 37. & 39- 

The Latins at firſt were not allowed the uſe of arms for 
their own defence, without the order of the people, Liv. iii. 
19. but afterwards they ferved as allies in the Roman army, 
and indeed conſtituted the principal part of its ſtrength. They 
ſometimes furniſhed two thirds of the cavalry, and alſo of the 
infantry, Liv. iii. 22. xxi. 17. ef alibi paſſhm. But they wer: 
not embodied in the legions, and were treated with more ſc- 
verity than Roman citizens, being puniſbed with ſtripes, 
from which citizens were exempted by the Portian law, Sa. 
4 Jug- 69. | val Rant abc DIET 

The Latins bad certain ſacred rites in common with Roman 
citizens; as the ſacred rites of Diana at Rome, Liv. i. 45. and 


the Latin holy days kept with great ſolemnity on the Alban 


mountain; firſt for one day, the 249th April, and afterwards 
for ſeveral days. The Romans always preſided at the ſacrifi- 
ces, Liv. xxi. c. ult. xx. 1. Beſides thele, the Latins had cer. 
tain ſacred rites, and deities peculiar to themſelves, which 
they worſhipped ; as Feronia at Terracina, Jupiter at Lanuvi- 
um, Liv. Xxxii. 9. | | 

They had alſo ſolemn aſſemblies in the grove of Ferentina, 
Liv. i. 50. which appear in antient times to have been em- 
ployed for political as well as religious purpoſes. From this 
convention all thoſe were excluded who did not enjoy the jus 
Latii. ; | 


FUS ITALICUM. 


AFL the country betwixt the Tuſcan and Hadriatic ſeas, 

to the rivers Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, was 
called Italy. The ſtates of Italy being ſubdued by the Ro- 
mans in differgnt wars, were received into alliance on diffe- 
rent conditions. In many reſpects they were in the ſame ſtate 
with the Latins. They enjoyed their own laws and magiſtrates, 
and were not ſubject to the Roman Prætor. They were taxed 
| {cenſ) in their own cities, and furniſhed a certain number of 
ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers according to treaty. But they had no acceſs to the 
freedom of Rome, and no participation of ſacred rites. 

After the ſecond Punic war, ee. of the Italian ſtates, 
for having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder 
condition by the DiQator Sulpicius Galba, A. U. 550. eſpe- 
cially the Brutii, Picentini, and Lucan, who were no longer 
treated as allies, and did not furniſh ſoldiers, but public ſlaves, 
A. Gell. x. 3- Capua, which a little before had been taken, 
loſt its public buildings and territory, Ziv. xxvi. 16. But af- 
ter a long and violent ſtruggle in the Social, or Marſic war, 
all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of enjoying 
honours by the Julian, and other laws. Sulla abridge theſe 
privileges to thoſe who had favoured the oppoſite party; but 
this was of ſhort continuance, Cic. pro Dome, 30. Auguſ- 
tus made various changes. He ordered the votes of the 
Italians to be taken at home, and ſent to Rome at the 
day of the comitia, Smet. Aug. 46. He alſo granted them an 
exemption from furniſhing ſoldiers, Herodian ii. 11. 

The diſtinQion of the jus Latii and [talicum, however, ſtill 
continued, and theſe rights were granted to various cities and 
ſtates out of Italy, Fin. iii. 3. 4. In conſequence of which, 
farms in thoſe places were ſaid to be IN SOLO ITALICO, 
as well as thoſe in Italy, and were called PR DIA CEN SUI 
CENSENDO, { quod in cenſum referri poterant, utpote res manci- 

„ que venire emigue poterant jure civili }, Cic. pro Flacc. 52 
and ſaid to be in corpore cen/its, i. e. to conſtitute, part of that 
eſtate, according to the valuation of which in the cenſor's books 


every one paid taxes, Juvenal. xvi. 53. Dio. 38. 1. 


P-ROVINGES. 


HOSE countries were called Provinces, which the Ro- 
man people having conquered by arms, or reduced a- 

ny other way under their power, ſubjected to be governed by 
magiſtrares ſent from Rome, (quad eas provicit, i. e. ante vicit, 
Feſtus). The ſenate having received letters concerning the re- 
duction of any country, conſulted what laws they thought 
proper ſhould be preſcribed to the conquered, and fent com- 


monly ten ambaſſadors, with whoſe concurrence the 2 
— W. 
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who had gained the conqueſt, might ſettle every thing, Liv. 
xlv. 17. & 18. 

Tbeſe laws were called the FORM or formula of the pro- 
vince. Whatever the general, with the advice of the ten 
- ambafſadors determined, uſed to be pronounced publicly by 
him before an aſſembly, after ſilence was made by a herald, 
Liv. xlv. 29. Cic. in Verr. ii. 13. Hence, In formulam focts- 
rum referri, to be enrolled among, Liv. 44. 16. Urbem for- 
mule fut jurit facere, to hold in dependance on ſubjection, 38. 9. 
In antiqui for mulam juris reſtitui, to be brought into their for- 
mer ſtate of dependance on, &c. 32. 33. 80 24. 26. 

The firſt country which the Romans reduced into the form 
of a province, was Sicily, Cic. Verr. ii. 1. Boy. 

The condition of all the provinces was not the ſame, nor of 
all the cities in the ſame province, but different according to 
their merits towards the Roman people; as they had either 
ſpontaneouſly ſurrendered, or made a long and obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance. Some were allowed the uſe of their own laws, and to 
chufe their own magiſtrates; others were not. Some alſo were 

wed of part of their territory. 
to each province was ſent a Roman governor, (præſes), to 
command the troops in it, and to adminiſter juſtice ; together 
with a qurzſtor, to take care of the public money and taxes, 
and to keep an account of what was received and expended in 
the province. The provinces were grievouſly oppreſſed with 
taxes. The Romans impoſed on the vanquiſhed, either an 
annual tribute, which was called CENSUS CAPITIS, or de- 
ved them of part of their grounds; and either ſent planters 
— from the city, or reſtored them to the vanquiſhed, on 
condition that they ſhould give a certain part of the produce to 
the republic, which was called CENSUS SOLI, Cic. in Verr. 
mt. G. v. 5. The former, i. e. thoſe who paid their taxes in 
money, were called STIPENDIARII, or Tributarii, as, Gal- 
Ea camata, Suet. Jul. 1 5: The latter, VECTIGALES, who are 
thought to have been in a better condition than the former. 
But theſe words are fometimes confounded. 
The ſum which the Romans annually received from the ſti- 


pendiary ſtates was always the ſame ; but the revenues of the 


vecrigoles depended on the uncertain produce of the tithes, of 
the taxes on the public paſtures, {/criptura), and on goods 
imported and exported, ( portorium) . Sometimes inſtead of 
the tenth part, if the province was lefs fertile, the twentieth 
dulv was exactes, as from the Spaniards, Liv. xtiii, 2. Some- 
5 3 
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times in caſes of neceſſity an additional tenth part was exacted 
above what was due; but then money was paid for it to the 
huſbandmen, Cic. Verr. iii. 31. Whence it was called fru- 
mentum emptum, alſo, decumanum, or imperatum, Liv. xxxvi. 
2. Xxxvii. 2. & 5,0. xlii. 31. 

Aſconius in his commentary on Cicero, Perr. ii. 2. men- 
tions three kinds of payment made by the provincials, the re- 
gular or uſual tax, a voluntary contribution or, benevolence, 
and an extraordinary exaction or demand: (Omne genus penfi- 
tationis in hoc capite poſitum g, CANONIS, quod deberetur, OBLA= 
TIONIS, quod opus eſſet; et INDICTIONIS, quad imperaretur. In 
which ſenſe Indi is uſed by Pliny, Paneg. 29. 

Under the Emperors a rule was made out, called Caxon 
FRUMENTARIUS, in which was compriſed what corn each pro- 
vince ought yearly to furniſh. 'The corn thus received was 
laid up in public granaries, both at Rome and in the provinces, 
whence it was given out, by thoſe who had the care of provi- 
ſions, to the people and ſoldiers. . 

Under the Emperors, beſides a certain ſum paid for the 
public paſtures, the people of the provinces were obliged to 
furniſh a certain number of cattle from their flocks, Yopiſc. in 
Prob. 15. And beſides the tax paid at the port, as in Sicily, 
Cic. Verr. ii. 72. in Aſia, Cic. Agrar. ii. 29. in Britain, Tac. 
vit. Agric. 31. they alſo paid a tax for journeys, Swet. Vitell. 
14. eſpecially for carrying a corpſe, which could not be tranſ- 
ported from one place to another without the permiſhon of 
the High Prieſt or of the Emperor. But this tax was abo- 
liſhed. | 

There was alſo a tax on iron, ſilver, and gold mines, as 
in Spain, Liv. xxxiv. 21. on marble in Africa, on various 
mines in Macedonia, Illyricum, Thrace, Britain, and 
Sardinia z and alſo on falt-pits, as in Macedonia, Liv. xlv. 29. 


MUNICIPIA, COLONIZ, ET PR AZFEC- 
TURA. 


MENICIPIA were foreign towns which obtained the right 
| of Roman citizens. Of thele there were different 
kinds. Some poſſeſſed all the rights of Roman citizens, ex- 

cept 


" 
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eept ſuch as could not be enjoyed without reſiding at Rome, 
Others enjoyed the right of ſerving in the Roman legion, (NI U- 
NERA militaria CAPERE poterarnt,) but had not the right of 
roting and of obtaining. civil offices. . 

The Municipia uſed their own laws and cuſtoms, which 
were called LEGES MUNICIPALES ; nor were they oblig- 
ed to receive the Roman Jaws unleſs they choſe it: (nj FUND» 
FRI welent). And fome choſe to remain as confederate 
fates, (civitater fa derati), rather than become Roman citi- 
Zens z as the people of Heraclea and Naples, Cic. pro Balbo, S. 

There were antiently no ſuch free towns except in Italy, 
but afterwards we find them allo m the provinces. 'Thus 
Pliny mentions eight in Bætica, and thirteen in hither Spain, 


Hiſt. Nat. iii. 2. 


COLONIES were cities or lands which Roman citizens 
were ſent to inhabit. They were tranſplanted commonly by 
_ three commilſtoners, {per triumviros colonie deducende agroque 
dividunds, Liv. viii. 16.) ſometimes by five, ten, or more. 
Twenty were appointed to ſettle the colony at Capua, by the 
Julian law, Dio. 38. 1. The people determined in what man- 
ner the lands were to be divided, and to whom. The new 
colony marthed to their deitined place in form of an army, 
with colours flying, (/ vexillo). The lands were marked 
round with a plough, and his own portion aſſigned to every 
one. All which was done after taking the auſpices, and offer- 
mg facrifices, Cic. Phil. ii. 40. & 42. | 

When a city was to be built, the founder, dreſſed in a Ga- 
dinian garb, (Gabina cincta ornatus, v. Gabino cultu incinctus, 
Liv. v. 46. i. e. wich his ages tucked up, and the lappet of it 
thrown back over the left ſhoulder, and brought round un- 
der the right arm to the breaſt; fo that it girded him, and 
made the tega ſhorter and cloſer), yoking a cow and a bull to 
2 plough, the coulter whereof was braſs, marked out by 2 
deep furrow the whole compaſs of the city; and theſe two a- 
nimals with other victims were ſacrificed on the altars, All the 
people or plantersfollowed, and turned inwardsthe clods cut by 
the plough. Where they wanted a gate to be, they took up the 
plough and left a ſpace. Hence PORTA, a gate, (a portan- 
do aratrum.) And towns are ſaid to have been called UR- 
BES from being ſurrounded by the plow, (ab onnk, vel a+ 
URVO, i. e. buri, five argri curvatura, Varro de Lat. Ling 
i. 2. Feſtus.) 
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When, a city was ſolemnly deſtroyed, the plough was alſo 
drawn along (inducebatur) where the walls had ſtood, Hor. Od. 
i. 16. Hence, Et /eges g, ubi Treja fuit, Ovid. Her. i. 1. 53. 
We read in the ſacred writings of ſalt being ſown on the ground 
where cities had ſtood, Fudg. ix. 45. Mic. iii. 12. | 

The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients as ſa- 
cred, but not the gates, Plut. Duet. 26. The gates however 
were reckoned inviolable, ( /ane.) 

A ſpace of ground was left free from buildings both withiu 
and without the walls, which was called PONMUAERIUM, (i. e. 
heus circa murum, vel poſt murum intus et extra,) and was like- 
wiſe held facred, Liv. i. 44. Sometimes put only for the open 
ſpace without the walls, For. i. 9. When the city was enlar- 
ged, the pamærium alſo was extended; (i conſecrati fines pro- 
ferebantur, Liv.) | 

Theſe ceremonies uſed in building cities are ſaid to have 
been borrowed from the Hetrurians. 

It was unlawful to plant a new colony where one had been 
planted before, Cic. Phil. ii. 40. but ſupplies might be ſent. 

The colonies ſolemnly kept the aniverſary of their firlt ſet- 
* (diem natalem colome religioſe colebant,) Cic. ad Attic. 
iv. 1. Sext. 63. | ; 

Some — conſiſted of Roman citizens only, ſome of 
Latins, and others of Italians, Liv. xxxix. 55. Hence their 
rights were different. Some think that the Roman colonies 
enjoyed all the rights of citizens, as they are often called Roman 
citizens, and were once enrolled in the cenſor's books at Rome, 
Id. xxix. 37. But moſt are of opinion, that the colonies had 
not the right of voting, nor of bearing offices at Rome, Dia, lib. 
xliti. 39. & 50. The rights of Latin colonies were more limited; 
ſo that Roman citizens who gave their names to a Latin colony, 
ſuffered a diminution of rank, Cic. pro Czcin. 33. pro Domo, 
39. 
difference conſiſted chiefly in their different immunity from 
taxes. | 

Sulla, to reward his veterans, firſt intraduced the cuſtom 
of ſettling MILITARY COLONIES, which was imitated 
by Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, and others. To thoſe colonies 
whole legions were ſent with their officers, their tribunes, and 
centurions; but this cuſtom afterwards fell into diſuſe, 
Tacit. Annal. xiv. 72. For the fake of diſtinction the o- 
ther colonies were. called CIVILES, PLEBELA, or TO- 
GATA, becauſe they conſiſted of citizens, or as they were 

| | K afterwards 


The Italian colonies were in a {till worſe condition. The 
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afterwards named, PAGANI or. Privati, who were oppoſed 
to ſoldiers. See p. 65. | | 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they 
uſed the laws preſcribed them by the Romans, but they had 
almoſt the ſame kind of magiſtrates. Their two chief magi- 
ſtrates were called DUUMVIRI, and their ſenators DECU- 
RIONES ; becauſe, as ſome ſay, when the colony was firſt 
planted, every fenth man was made a ſenator. The fortune 
requiſite to be choſen a Decurio, under the emperors, was a 
hundred thouſand /#fertii, Plin. Ep. 1. 19. 

The ſenate, or general council of Grecian cities, under the 
Roman empire, was called BULE, (ua, confelium,) Plin. Ep. 
x. 85. its members, BULEUTZ, 1d. 115. the place where 
it met at Syracuſe, BULEUTERIUM, Cic. Verr. ii. 21. an aſ- 
ſembly of the people, ECCLESIA, Plin. Ep. x. 3. In ſome 
cities, thoſe who were choſen into the ſenate by their cenſors, 
Paid a certain ſum for their admiſſion, (enorarium decuriona- 
tus,) Id. 114. and that even although choſen contrary to their 
own inclinations, ibid. In Bithynia, they were ſubjected to re- 
gulations. with reſpect to the choice of ſenators, ſimilar to thoſe 
at Rome, id. 83. 115. An act paſſed by the ſenate or people, 


was called PsEPHIsMA, Id. x. 5 2. 53. It was there cuſtoma- 


ry, upon a perſon's taking the manly robe, folemnizing his 
marriage, entering upon the office of a magiſtrate, or dedi- 
cating any public work, to invite the whole ſenate, together 
with a conliderable part of the commonalty, to the number ot _ 


a thouſand or more, and to diſtribute to each of the company | 


a dole ( ſportula) of one or two denarii. This, as having the 
appearance of an ambitious largeſs (diamine) was difapprov- 
ed of by Trajan, Plin. Ep. x. 117. 118. | 

Each colony had commonly a patron, who took care of their 
intereſts at Rome, Dionyſ. ii. 11. 

PRAFECTUREZ, were towns to which præfects were 
annually ſent from Rome to adminiſter juſtice, choſen partly 
by the people, and partly by the prztor, F:/us. Towns were 
reduced to this form, which had been ungrateful to the Ro- 


mans; as Calatia, Liv. i. 38. Dionyſ. ni. 50. Capua, Liv. 
xxvi. 16. and others. They neither enjoyed the rights 
of free towns nor of colonies, and differed little from 
the form of provinces. Their private right depended on 
the edicts of their præfects, and their public right on the 
Roman ſenate, who impoſed on them taxes and ſervice in war 

at 
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at pleaſure. Some Præfecturæ however poſſeſſed greater privi- 
leges than others. | | 

Places in the country or towns where markets were held, 
and juſtice adminiſtered, were called FORA ; as Forum 
AVURELIUM, Cic. Cat. i. 9. Forum Appl, Cic. Att. ii. 10. 
Ferum Cornelii, Fulit, Livii, &c. 

Places where aſſemblies were held, and e adminiſter- 
ed, were called CONCILIABULA, Liv. xl. 37. 

All other cities which were neither Municipia, Caloniæ, nor 
Prefefture, were called Confederate States, 8 VITATES 
FAOEDERATA.) Theſe were quite free, unleſs that _ 
owed the Romans certain things according to treaty. Suc 
was Capua before it revolted to Hannibal. Such were alſo 
Tarentum, Naples, Tibur, and Præneſte. 


FOREIGNERS. - 


ALL thoſe who were not citizens, were called by the ancient 

Romans foreigners, (PEREGRINI), wherever they liv- 
ed, whether in the city or elſewhere. But after Caracalla 
granted the freedom of the city to all freeborn men in the Ro- 
man world, and Juſtinian ſometime aſter granted italfo to freed- 
men, the name of foreigners fell intodiſuſe ; and the inhabitants 
of the whole world were-divided into Romans and Barbarians: 
The whole Roman empire itſelf was called ROMANIA, which 
name is {till given to Thrace, as being the laſt province which 
was retained by the Romans, almoſt until the taking of Con- 
{tantinople by the Turks, A. D. 1453. | | 

While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was very 

diſagreeable. They might indeed live in the city, but they 
enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They were alſo 
ſubject to a particular juriſdiction, and ſometimes were ex- 
1 from the city at the pleaſure of the magiſtrates. Thus 
M. Junius Pennus, A. U. 627, and C. Papius Celſus, A. U. 
688, both tribunes of the 2 paſſed a law ordering fo - 
reigners to leave the city, Cic. O. iii. 11. Brut. 8. So Au- 
guitus, Suet. Aug. 42. But afterwards an immenſe number 
of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts, Fuv. Sat. iii. 58. 
Seneca ad Helv, c. 8. So that the greateſt, part of the common 
people conſiſted of them. | 
| - 2 Foreigners 
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Foreigners were neither permitted to uſe the Roman dreſs, 
Suet. Claud. 25. nor had they the right of legal property, or of 
making a will. When a forei died, his goods were either 
reduced into the treaſury, as 5 no heir, (quaſs bona va- 
CAXTIA,) or if he had attached himſelf (/ e to any 
perſon, as a patron, that perſon ſucceeded to his effects, 
JURE APPLICATIONIS, as it was called, Cic. de Orat. 
1. 5 
Bat in proceſs of time theſe inconveniencies were remov- 
ed, and foreigners were not only advanced to the higheſt ho- 
nours in the ſtate, but ſome oſ them even raiſed to the empire 


itſelf. 


The ASSEMBLIES of the PEOPLE. 


AN aſſembly of the whole Roman people to give their vote 

about any thing, was called COMITIA, (a coeundo vel 
comeunds). When a part of the people only was afſembled, it 
was called CONCILIUM, A. Gell. xv. 27. But theſe words 
were not always diſtinguiſhed, Liv. vi. 20. 

In the Comita, every thing which came under the power of 
the people was tranſacted; magiſtrates were elected, and 
laws paſſed, particularly concerning the: declaration of war, 
and the making of peace. Perſons guilty of certain crimes 
were alſo tried in the Comitia. 

The Comitia were always ſummoned by ſome magiſtrate, 
who preſided in them, and directed every thing, which came 
before them; and he was then ſaid, HaBERE ComiT1a. When 
he laid any thing before the people, he was faid aGRERE CUM 
FOPULO, Gell. xiii. 14. As the votes of all the people could 
not be taken together, they were divided into parts. 

There were three kinds of Comitia; the Curiata, inſtituted 

Romulus; the Centuriata, inſtituted by Servius Tullius the 
fixth king of Rome; and the Tributa, faid to have been firſt 
introduced by the tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
tanus, A. U 263. ; 
The Comitia Curiata and Centuriata could not be held with- 
out taking the auſpices, (ai,, auyſpicats), nor without the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, but the Tribuata might, Dionyſ. ix. 42. 
The days on which the Comitia could be held, were call- 
ed DIES COMITIALES, (i. e. quibus cum populo agere lice- 

bat,) Cic. O. Fr. i. 2. Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 1 

4 | : As 
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As in the ſenate, ſo in the Comitia, nothing could be done 
before the riſing nor after the ſetting of the ſun, Dia, 39. 


Rl. 
The Comitia for creating magiſtrates were uſually held in 
the Campus Martius; but for making laws, and for holding 
trials, ſometimes alſo in the forum, and ſometimes in the ca» 


pitol. 


-The COMITIA CURIATA. 


q 


I the Comitia Curiata the people gave their votes, divided in- 

to thirty curiæ; (ita dictæ quod its rerum publicarum cura com- 
niſſa ſits Feft. vel potius d xu ſe. $xxanoiay CONUVENTUS populi apud 
Grecos ad jubendum vel vetandum quod e republics cenſeret efſe ). 
And what a majority of them, namely ſixteen, determined, 
was ſaid to be the order of the people. At firſt there were no 
other Comitia but the Curiata, and therefore every thing of im- 
portance was determined in them. 

The Comitia Cur iata were held, firſt by the kings, and after- 
wards by the conſuls and the other greater magiſtrates, that 
is, they preſided at them, and nothing could be brought be- 
fore the people but by them. They met in a part of the forum, 
called the COMITI M, where the pulpit or tribunal (/ugge/- 
tum) ſtood, whence the orators ufed to harangue the people. 
It was afterwards called ROS TRA, becauſe it was adorned 
.with the beaks of the ſhips taken from the Antiates, Ziv. viii. 
14- and alſo Templum, becauſe conſecrated by the augurs, 
Ibid. & 35. The Comitium was firſt covered the year that Han- 
nibal came into Italy, Liv. xxvii. 38. Afterwards it was a- 
dorned with pillars, ſtatues, and paintings. 

Thoſe citizens only had a right to vote at the Comtia Curi- 
ata who lived*in the city, and were included in ſome curia, or 
pariſh. The curia which votcd firſt, was called PRINCIPI- 
UM, Liv. ix. 38. | - 

After the inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata, and T ributa, 
the Comitia Curiata were more rarely afſembled, and that on- 
ly for paſſing certain laws, and for the creation of the Curie. 
Maximus, Liv. xxvii. 8. and of the Flamines, A. Gell. xv. 27. 
Each curia ſeems to have choſen its own curis; called alſo 
magifter curiæ, Plaut. Aul. ii. 2. 3. 1 
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A law made by people divided into curiæ was Cal- 
led LEX CURIATA. f thefe, the chief we read of, 
were, 

1. The law by which military command (1MpERIUM) was 
conferred on magiſtrates, Liv. ix. 38. Without this they 
were not allowed to meddle with military affairs, (rem milita- 
rem attingere), to command an army, or carry on war, Cic. 
Phil. v. 16. Ep. Fam. i. 9. but only had a civil power, (PO- 
TESTAS), or the right of adminiſtering juſtice. Hence the 
Comitia Curiata were ſaid rem militarem continere, Liv. v. 5 2. 
and the people, to give ſentence twice (bis ſententiam ferre, v. 
binis comitits judicare), concerning their magiſtrates, Cic. de le- 
ge Agr. ii. 11. But in after times this law ſeems to have been 
paſſed only for form's ſake, by the ſuffrage of the thirty lictors 
or ſerjeants who formerly uſed to ſummon the curiæ, and at- 
tend on them at the Comtia, Cic. Ibid. (Popul ſuffragits, ad 
ſpeciem atque ad uſurpationem wvetuflatis, per triginta lictores auſpi- 
ctorum causd adumbratis, cap. 12. 

2. The law about recalling Camillus from baniſhment, 
Liv. v. 46. | 

3. That form of adoption called adregatio, ſee p. 48. was 
made at the Cæmitia Curiata, becauſe no one could change his 
ſtare or ſacra without the order of the people, Cic. pro Sext. 
pro Dom. 15. &c. Suet. Aug. 65. Dio. 37. 51. 

4. Teſtaments were antiently made at theſe Comitia. And 
becauſe in time of peace they were ſummoned, (calata, i. e. 
convacata), by a lictor twice a-year for this purpoſe; hence 


they were allo called COMITIA CALATA, which name is 


likewiſe ſometimes applied to the Comitia Centuriata, becauſe 


they were aſſembled by a Cornicen, who was alfo called 
_ Claſſicus, (quod claſſes comitiis ad comitatum vccabat), A. Gell. 
xv. 27. Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 16. 


5. What was called DETESTATIO SACRORUM, was 
alſo made here; as when it was denounced to an heir or lega- 
tee that he muſt adopt the ſacred rites which followed 
the inheritance, Cic. de Leg. ii. 9. Whence an inheritance 
without this requiſite is called by Plautus hereditas fine ſacris, 
Captiv. iv. 1. (cum aliguid obvenerit fine aliqua incommoda ap- 
pendice, Feſtus). 


The 
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The coMITIA CENTURIATA and the 
CENSUS. 


AG principal Comitia were the Centuriata, called alſo 
majera, Cic. poſt red. in Senat. 2. in which the peo- 
ple, divided into the centuries of their claſſes, gave their votes; 
and what a majority of centuries determined, (quod plures cen- 
turiæ ne, was held to be ratified. "Theſe Comitia 
were held according to the C-1ſus inſtituted by Servius Tul- 
lius. | 
The CENSUS was a numbering of the people with a valua- 
tion of their fortunes, (e/timatio, ar ]0. A 
To aſcertain the number of people, and the fortunes of 
each individual, Servius ordained that all the Roman citizens, 
both in town and country, ſhould upon oath take an eſtimate 
of their fortunes, (ona ſua jurati cenſerent, i. e. eftimarent), 
and publicly declare that eſtimate to him, (apud ſe profiteren- 
tur ;) that they ſhould alſo tell the place of their abode, the 
names of their wives and children, their own age and that of 
their children, and the number of their ſlaves and freedmer; : 
That if any did otherwiſe, their goods ſhould be confiſcated, 
and themſelves ſcourged and fold for ſlaves, as perſons who 
had deemed themſelves unworthy'of liberty, (qui ſibi libertatem 
abjudicdſſent, Cic. pro Cæcin. 34.) He likewiſe appointed a 
feſtival, called PAGANALILA, to be held every year in each 
paguz, or village, to their tutelary gods, at which time the 
peaſants ſhould every one pay into the hands of him who pre- 
ſided at the facrifices, a piece of money; the men a piece of 
one kind, the women of another, and the children of a third 
fort, Diony/. iv.-51. | 

Then according to the valuation of their eſtates, he divided 
all the citizens into fix CLASSES, and each claſs into a certain 
number of CENTURIES. | | 

The divtfions. by centuries, or hundreds, prevailed every 
where at Rome. The infantry and cavalry, the curiæ and 
tribes, were divided in this manner; and ſo even the land: 


hence centenarius ager, Feſtus. At firſt a century contained a 
LOOSE f hundred; 
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hundred; but not ſo afterwards. Thus the number of men in 
the centuries of the different claſſes was without doubt very 
different. | 

The firſt claſs conſiſted of thoſe whoſe eſtates in lands and 
effects were worth at leaſt 100,000 aſſes, or pounds of braſs; 
or io, o drachme according to the Greek way of computing; 
which ſum is commonly reckoned equal to 43221. 18s. 4d. of 
our money; but if we ere ae each pound of braſs to contain 
24 aſſes, as was the caſe afterwards, it will amount to 


7750l. a | 
is firſt claſs was ſubdivided into eighty centuries or 


companies of foot, forty of young men, ( ;uniorum), that is, 


from ſeventeen to forty-fix years of age, A. Gell. x. 28, Cic. de 
Sen. 19. who were obliged to take the field, (wt foris bella ge- 
rerent,) and forty of old men, ( /eniorum), who ſhould guard 
the city, (ad urbit cuſtodiam ut praflo efſent.) To theſe were 
added eighteen centuries of Equites, who fought on horſo- 
back; in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The ſecond c/aſ5 conliſted of twenty centuries, ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whoſe eſtates were worth at leaſt 75,000 
er. To“ theſe were added two centuries of artiſicers, ( fa- 
brüm, ) carpenters, ſmiths, &c. to manage the engines of war. 
Theſe Livy joins to the firſt cloſe. 

It is hardly to be imagined that thoſe artiſicers were com- 
poſed of the members of either the firſt or the ſecond claſs, but 
of their ſervants or dependents; for not only the mechanic 
arts, but likewiſe every kind of trade was eſtcemed diſhonour- 
able among the ancient Romans. 

The third c/afs was alſo divided into twenty centuries ; their 
eſtate was 50,000 aſſes, 

The fourth claſs likewife contained twenty centuries; their 
eſtate was 25,000 fer. To theſe Dionyſius adds two centu- 
ries of trumpeters. Oe 

The fifth claſs was divided into thirty centwries; their e- 
ſtate was 11,000 afſes, but according to Dionyſius, 12,500. 
Among theſe, according to Livy, were included the trumpe- 
ters and cornetters, or blowers of the horn, diſtributed into 
three centurizs, whom Dionyſus joins as two diſtinct centu- 
turies to the fourth claſs. 

The fixth c/a/s comprehended all thoſe wha either had no 
eſtates, or were not worth ſo much as thoſe of the fifth c, 
The number of them was ſo great as to exceed that of any of 


the other claſſes, yet they were reckoned but as one dentury. 
Thus 
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Thus the number of centrr:es in all the claſſes was, according 
to Livy, 191, and according to Dionyſius, 193. 

Some make the number of Livy to amount to 194, by ſup- 
poſing that the trumpeters, &c. were not included in the thir- 
ty centuries of the th claſs, but formed three diſtinct cen» 
turies by themſelves. 

Each claſ had arms peculiar to itſelf, and a certain place in 
the army according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By this arrangement the chief power was veſted in the rich- 
eſt citizens who compoſed the firſt claſs, which, although 
leaſt in number, conſiſted of more centuries than all the reſt 
put together; but they likewiſe bore the charges of peace and 
war (munia pacis et belli) in proportion, Liv. i. 43. For as the 
votes at the Comitia, ſo likewiſe the quota of ſoldiers and tax- 
es, depended on the number of centuries. Accordingly, the 
firſt claſs, which conſiſted of ninety-eight, or, according to 
Livy, of one hundred centuries, farnilbed more men and 
money to the public ſervice than all the reſt of the ſtate beſides. 
But they had likewiſe the chief influence at the aſſemblies of 
the people by centuries. For the Zquites and the centuries of 
this claſs were called firſt to give their votes, and if they were 
unanimous, the matter was determined; but if not, then the 
centuries of the next claſs were called, and ſo on, till a majo- 
rity of centuries had voted the ſame thing. 

la after times ſome alteration was made, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed, in favour of the plebeians, by including the centu- 
ries in the tribes; whence mention is often made of tribes in 
the Comitia Centuriata, Liv. v. 18. Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. pro 
Planc. 20. In conſequence of which it is probable, that the 
number of centuries as well as of tribes was increaſed, Cic. 
Phil. ii. $2. But when or how this was done is not ſuffici- 
ently aſcertained, only it appears to have taken place before 
the year of the city 358, Liv. v. 18. 

Thoſe of the firit claſs were called CLASSICT, all the reſt 
were faid to be INFRA CLASSEM, A. Gell. vii. 13. Hence 
claſſici auferes, for the moſt apRoved authors. 

Thoſe of the loweſt claſs who had no fortune at all, were 
called CAPITE CENSI, rated by the head; and thoſe who 
had below a certain valuation, PROLETARII, Gell. xvi. 10. 
whence ſermo proletarius for vilis, low, Plaut. Milit. Glor. iii. 
I. v. 157. This properly was not reckoned a claſs ; whence 
ſometimes only five claſſes are mentioned, Liv. iii. 30. 80 
unte claſſis videntur, of the loweſt, Cic. Acad. iv. 23. 
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This review of the people was made (cenſus Habitus, v. aftu: 
ef) at the end of every five years, firſt by the kings, then by 
the conſuls, but after the year 310 by the cenſors, who were 
magiſtrates created for that very purpoſe. We do not find 
however that the cenſus was always held at certain intervals 
of time. Sometimes it was omitted altogether, Cc. pra 
Arch. 5. 

After the cenſus was finiſhed, an expiatory or purifying ſa- 
crifice (/acrificium r was made, conſiſting of a ſow, a 
ſheep, and a bull, which were carried round the whole aſſem- 
bly, and then ſlain; and thus the people were ſaid to be puri- 
fied, (/uftrari). Hence alſo Ju/frare ſignifies 70 go round, te 

ſurvey, Virg. Ecl. x. 55. En. viii. 231. and circumferre, to 
purify, Plaut. Amph. ii. 2. 144. 575 En. vi. 229. This ſa- 
crifice was called SUOVETAURILIA or SOLITAURILIA, 
and he who performed it was hid CONDERE LUSTRUM. 
It was called /uſtrum a luendo, i. e. ſolvends, becauſe at that 
time all the taxes were paid by the farmers-general to the cen- 
ſors, Var. L. L. v. 2. And becauſe this was done at the end of eve- 
ry fifth year, hence LUSTRUM is often put for the ſpace of 
five years; eſpecially by the poets, Hor. Od. ii. 4. iv. 1. 6. 
by whom it is ſometimes confounded with the Greek Olympi- 

ad, which was only four years, Ovid. Pont. iv. 6. 5. Martial. 
iv. 45. It is alſo uſed for any period of fime, Plin. ii. 48. 

The cenſus anciently was held in the forum, but after the year 
of the city 320, in the villa publica, which was a place in the Cam- 
pus Martius, Liv. iv. 22. fitted up for public uſes ; for the re- 
ception of foreign ambaſſadors, Liv. xxxiii. 9. &c. Varro de Re 
Ruſtica, iii. 2. Lucan. ii. 196. The purifying ſacrifice, was al - 
ways made (luftrum conditum ęſt) in the Campus Martius, Liv. i. 
44. Dionyſ. iv. 22. The cenſus was ſometimes held without 
the /uſirum being performed, Liv. iii. 22. 


1. The Caufes of aſſembling the ComrTi1a CExTURIATS. 


Tur COMITIA CENTURIATA were held for creating 
magiſtrates, for paſſing laws, and for trials. | 

In theſe comztia were created the conſuls, prætors, cenſors, 
and ſometimes a proconſul, Liv. xxvi. 18. alſo the decemviri, 
military tribunes, and one prieſt, namely the rex ſacrorum. 
Almoſt all laws were paſſed in them which were propoſed by 
the greater magiſtrates, and one kind of trial was held there, 


namely 
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namely for high treaſon, or any crime againſt the ſtate, which 
was called JUDICIUM PERDUELLIONIS}; as when any 
one aimed at ſovereignty, which was called crimen regni, Liv. 
vi. 20. or had treated a citizen as an enemy, Cic. in Verr. i. 5. 

War was alſo declared at theſe comitia, Liv. xxxi. 6. & 7. 
xlit. 30. | 


2. The Magiſtrates who preſided at the Comrria CERNTURIATA; 
the Place where they werel held; the Manner of ſummoning 
them, and the Perſons who had a right to vote at them, ._ 


Tua Comitia Centuriata could be held * by the ſuperior 

e dictator, and 
interrex : But the laſt could only hold the comitia for creating 
magiſtrates, and not for paſſi WS. 

The cenſors aſſembled the people by centuries, but this aſ- 
ſembly was not properly called comitia, as it was not to 
vote about any thing. The prætors could not hold the coma, 
if the confuls were preſent, 2 their permiſſion, Liv. 
xxvii. 5. but they might in tHeir abſence, 14. xliii. 16. xlv. 
21. eſpecially the pretor urbanus; and, as in the inſtance laſt 
quoted, without the authority of the Senate. 

The conſuls held the comitia for creating the conſuls, and 
alſo for creating the prætors; (for the prætors could not hold 


the comitia for creating their ſucceſſors, Cic. ad Att. ix. .) and 


for creating the cenſors, Liv. vii. 22. Cic. Att. iv. 2. 

The conſuls determined whether of them ſhould hold theſe 
comitia, either by lot or by agreement ( forte vel conſen/u ; ſore 
tiebantur vel comparabant), Liv. paſſim. | 

The comitia for creating the firit conſuls were held by the 
prefect of the city, Spurius Lucretius, Liv. i 60. who was 
alſo interrex, Dionyſ. iv. 84. 

When a rex ſacrorum was to be created, the comitia are 
thought to have been held by the pontifex maximus. But this 
15 not quite certain. 

The perſon preſiding in the comitia had ſo great influence, 
that he is ſometimes Fd to have himſelf created the magi- 
ſtrates who were elected, Liv. i. 60. ii. 2. iii. 54. ix. 7. 

When, from contention betwixt the Patricians and Ple- 
beians, or betwixt the magiſtrates, or from any other cauſe, 
the comitia for electing magiſtrates could not be held in due 
time, and not before the end of the year, the patricians met 
and named (fine ſuffragio Phu auſpicatò prodebant) an interrex 
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aut of their own number, Cic. pro Domo, 14. & Aſcon. in Cic. 
who commanded only for five days; and in the fame manner 
different perſons were always created every five days, till con- 
ſuls were elected, who entered immediately on their office. 
'The comitia were hardly ever held by the firſt interrex : Some- 
times by the ſecond, Liv. ix. 7. x. 11. ſometimes by th 

third, Id. v. 31. and ſometimes not till the eleventh, Id. vii. 


21., In the abſence of the conſuls, a dictator was ſometimes 
created to hold the comitia, Id. vii. 22. viii. 23. ix. 7. 


XXv. 2. 

The Comitia Centuriata were always held without the city, 
uſually in the Campus Martius; becauſe anciently the people 
went armed in martial order (/t fignis } to hold theſe aſſem- 
blies; and it was unlawful for an army to be marthalled in the 


city, Liv. xxxix. 15: Gell. xv, 27. But in later times a body 


of ſoldiers only kept guard on the Janiculum, where an impe- 
rial ſtandard was erected, (vexillum peſitum erat,) the taking 
down of which denoted the concluſipn of the cemitia, Dio, 
xxxvii. 27. & 28. | 

The Comitia Centuriata were uſually aſſembled by an e- 
oy . | 

It behoved them to be ſummoned Pedici v. indici] at leaſt 
ſeventeen days before they were held, that the people might 
nave time to weigh with themſelves what they ſhould deter- 
mine at the comitia. This ſpace of time was called TRINUN- 
DINUM, or TRINUM NUNDINUM, i. e. tres nund{».:, 


three market days, becauſe the people from the country came 


to Rome every ninth day to buy and fell their commodities, 
Liv. iii. 35. (Nundine a Romanis nono quaque die celebrate ; in- 
termediis ſeptem diebus occupabantur ruri, Dion yl. vii. v. reli- 
guis ſeptem rura colebant, Varro de Re ruſt. pref. 11. But 
the comitia were not held on the market-days, nundinis,) be- 
cauſe they were ranked among the feriæ or holy days, on which 
no buſineſs could be done with the people, Macrob. i. 16. (ne 
lebt ruſtica avecaretur, leſt they ſhould be called off from their 
ordinary buſineſs of buying and ſelling,) Plin. xviii. 3. This 
however was not always obſerved, Cic. Att. 1. 14. | 

But the comitia for creating magiſtrates were ſometimes 
ſummoned againſt the firſt liwful day, (in primum comitialem 


diem,) Liv. xxiv. 7. | 


All thoſe might be preſent at the Comitia Centuriata who 
dad the full right of Roman citizens, whether they lived at 
Rome ꝙ in the country. g. | 
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3. CanDIDATE $ 


Txoss who ſought preferments were called CANDIDA- 
TI, from a white robe (a toga candida) worn by them, which 
was rendered ſhining by the art of the fuller ; for all the weal- 
thy Romans wore a gown naturally white, (2 alba). 
This, however, was anciently forbidden by law, (ne cui al- 
zum, i. e. cretam, in veſtimentum addere, petitionis cauſa, lice- 
ret), Liv. iv. 25. 

The candidates did not wear tunics or waiſtcoats, either 
that they might appear more humble, or might more eaſily 
ſhew the ſcars they had received on the fore part of their bo- 
dy, (adverſe corpore,) Plutarch. in Coriol. 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could. ard can- 
didate who was not preſent, and did not declare himſelf with- 
in the legal days, that is, before the camitia were ſummoned, 
Sall. Cat. 18. Cic. Fam. xvi. 12. and whoſe name was not re- 
ceived by the magiſtrates ; for they might refuſe ro admit any 


one they pleaſed, (nomen accipere, vel rationem ejus habere, ) 


but not without aſſigning a juſt cauſe, Liu. viii. 15. xxiv. 7. & 
8. Val. Max. iii. 8. 3. The oppoſition of the conſuls, 
however, might be over-ruled by the Senate, Liv. in, 21. 
For a long time before the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the people by every popular 
art, Cic. Attic. i. 1, by going round their houſes, (ambiendo,) by 
ſhaking hands with ele they met, ¶ prenſando,) by addreſſing 
them in a kindly manner, and naming them, &c. on which 
account they commonly had along with them a monitor, or 
NOMENCLATOR, who whiſpered in their ears every body's 
name, Hor. Ep. i. 6. 50. &c. Hence Cicero calls candi- 
dates natio officiefeſima, in Piſ. 23. On the market-days 
they uſed anciently to come into the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, and take their ſtation on a riſing ground, (in cle 
comſiſtere,) whence they might be ſeen by all, Macrob. 
Sat. 1. 16. When they went down to the Campus 
Martius at certain times, they were attended by their 
friends and dependants, who were called DEDUCTO- 
RES, Cic. de pet. conf. 9g. They had likewiſe perſons to divide 
money among the people, (DIVISORES, Cic. Ait. i. 17. 
Suet. Aug. 3.) For this, although forbidden by law, was of- 
ten done openly, and once againſt Cæſar, even with the ap- 
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probation of Cato, Suet. Jul. 19. There were alſo perſons te 
bargain with the people for their votes, called INTERPRE- 
TES, and others in whoſe hands the money promiſed was de- 
ited, called SEQUESTRES, Cic. Act. in Perr. i. 8. & 12, 
zometimes the candidates formed combinations (coitianet) to 
D (ut dejicerent) the other competitors, Cic. Att. ii. 18. 
iv. Iii. 35. 4 
Thoſe who oppoſed any candidate, were ſaid ei refragari, 
and thoſe who favoured him, /ufragar: vel ſuffragatores e: 
hence /uffragatio, theimintereſt, Liv. x. 13. Thoſe who got 


one to be elected, were ſaid, ei preturam gratid campeſtri capere, 


Liv. vii. 1. or eum trahere ; thus, Pervicit Appius, ut dejecto Fu- 
bio, fratrem traheret, Liv. xxxix. 32. Thole who hindred one 
from being elected, were ſaid, a conſulatu repellere, Cic. in 
Cat. i. 10. 


4. The Manner of propofing a Law, and of naming a day for 


one's Trial. 


Wuxx a law was to be paſſed at the Comitia Centuriata, 
the magiſtrate who was to propoſe it, (/aturus v. rogaturus,) 
having conſulted with his friends and other prudent men, 
whether it was for the advantage of the republic, and agreea- 
ble to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, wrote it over at home ; 
and then having communicated it to the ſenate, by their au- 
thority, (ex SCTO, (he promulgated it, that is, he paſted it 
up in public, {publice v. in publico proponebat; promulgabat, qua- 
ſi provulgabat, Feſtus,) for three market-days, that ſo the 
people might have an opportunity of reading and conſidering 
it. In the mean time he himſelf {/egilatcr) and ſome eloquent 
friend, who was called AUCTORVeg:s, or SU ASO R, every mar- 
ket-day, read it over, (recitabat) and recommended it to the peo- 
ple {/uadebat) while others who diſapproved it, ſpoke againſt it 
(diſſuadebant). But in ancient times all theſe formalities were 
not obſerved; thus we find a law paſſed, the day after it was 
propoſed, Liv. iv. 24. 

Sometimes the perſon who propoſed the law, if he did it by 
the authority of the ſenate, and not according to his own opi- 
nion, ſpoke againſt it, Cic. Att. i. 14. 


In the ſame manner, when one was to be tried for treaſon, 
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{rum dies perduellionis dicta eft, cum actio perduellionis intendeba- 
tur, Cic. vel cum aliquis capitis v. · te anquireretur, Liv.) it be- 
hoved the accuſation to be publiſhed for the ſame ſpace of 
time, ( promulgatur rogatio de mea pernicie, Cic. pro Sext. 20.) 
and the day fixed when the trial was to be, praditd die, qua 


judicium futurum ſit, Cic.) In the mean time the perſon ac- 


cuſed (REUS), changed his dreſs, laid afide every kind of 
ornament, let his hair and beard grow, 6 and in 
this mean garb ee went round and ſolicited the favour 
of the people, {homines prenſabat). His neareſt relations and 
friends alſo did the ſame, Liu. paſim. his kind of trial was 
gin; Sig a4g Liv. vi. 20. but not always fo, Id. xliii. 16. 
Cic. pro Dom. 32. See Lex Porcia. | 


8. The Manner of taking the Auſpices. 


Ox the day of the comitia, he who was to preſide at them, 
{qui iis prefuturus erat), attended by one of the augurs, (augu- 
re adhibito), pitched a tent (tabernaculum cepit), without the 
city to obſerve the omens, (ad auſpicia captanda, vel ad auſpican- 
dum). Theſe Cicero calls AUGUSTA CENTURIARUM 
AUSPICIA, pro Mil. 16. Hence the Campus Martius is 
ſaid to be conſularibus comitits conſecratus, Cic. in Cat. iv. 1. 
and the comitia themſelves were called AUSPICATA, Liv. 
XXVI. 2. | 

If the TABERNACULUM, which perhaps was the ſame 
with templum or arx, the place which they choſe to make their 
obſervations, (ad inaugurandum, Liv. i. 7. & 18.) had not 
been taken in due form, ( parum ref# cptum eſſet), whatever 
was done at the comitia was reckoned of no effect, (pro irrito 
Þabebatur), Liv. iv. 7. Hence the uſual declaration of the au- 
gurs, (augurum folennis pronunciatio; VITIO TABERNACULUM 
CAPTUM 3 VITIO MAGISTRATUS CREATOS vel vrriosos; VITIO 
LEGEM LATAM; VITIO DIEM DICTAM, Cic. & Liv. paſſing. 


And ſo ſcrupulous were the ancient Romans about this mat- 


ter, that if the augurs at any time afterwards, upon recollec- 
tion, declared that there had been any informaliry in taking the 
2uſpices, (vitium obveniſſe, Cic. in auſpicio vitium fuiſſe, Liv.) 
the magiſtrates were obliged to reſign their office, (urpote vitigſi 
v. vitio creatt), even ſeveral months after they had entered up- 


on it. Liv. ibid. Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 4. 
When 


_ UM SOLISTIMU = 
div. ii. 34. Feſtus in Puls.) Liv. x. 40. Plin. x. 21. ſ. 24. and i 
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When there was nothing wrong in the auſpices, the ma- 
giſtrates were ſaid to be saLvis AUSPIC11S creati, Cic. Phil. 
It. 33. 

When the conſul aſked the augur to attend him, (in aufpici- 
um adhibebat), he ſaid, Q. FaBi, TE MIHI IN AUSPICIO Es52 
VOLo. The augur replied, Avpivi, Cit. de Divin. 

There were two kinds of auſpices which pertained to the 
Comitia Centuriata. The one was, obſerving the appearances 
of the heavens, {/ervare de celo, vel celum), as, lightning, 
thunder, &c. which was chiefly attended to. The other was 
the inſpection of birds. Thoſe birds which gave omens by 
flight, were called PRAPETES : by ſinging, OSCINES: 
hence the phraſe, / avis occinuerit, Liv. vi. 41. x. 40. When 
the omens were favourable, the birds were ſaid, ADDICERE vel 
ADMITTERE ; when unfavourable, aBDICERE, NON ADDICERE, 
vel REFRAGARI. | | 

Omens were alſo taken from the feeding of chickens. The 
perſon who kept them was called PULLARIUS. If they 
came too ſlowly out of the cage, (ex cavea), or would not feed, 
it was a bad omen, Liv. vi. 41. but if they fed preedily, ſo 
that ſomething fell from their mouth, and {truck the ground, 
(terram paviret, 1. eee it was hence called 'TRIPUDI- 

» { quaſs terripavium vel terripudium, Cic. 


was reckoned an excellent omen, (auſpicium egregium vel opti- 
mum), Ibid. © a 

When the augur declared that the auſpices were unexcep- 
tionable, (omni witio carere), that is, that there was nothing to 
hinder the camitia from being held, he ſaid, StLENTIU ESSE 
VIDETUR, Cic. de Div. ii. 34. but if not, he ſaid ALIO DIE, 
Cic. de Leg. ii. 12. on which account the comitia could not 
be held that day. Thus, Papirio legem ferenti trifle omen 
diem diffidit, i. e. Rem in diem paſterum rejicere coegit, Liv. 
ix. 38. | 

This declaration of the augur was called NUNTIATIO, 
or abnuntiatio. Hence Cicero ſays of the augurs, Nos Nux- 
TIATIONEM SOLUM HABEMUS; AT CONSULES ET RELIQU! 
MAGISTRATUS ETIAM SPECTIONEM, v. inſpectionem, Phil. ii. 

2. but the contrary ſeems to be afferted by Feſtus ; (in voce 
SPECT IO), and commentators are not agreed how they 
ſhould be reconciled. It is ſuppoſed there ſhould be a different 
reading in both paſſages, Vid. Abram. in Cic. & Scaliger. in 
Hefts 

Y Any 
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Any other magiſtrate, of equal or greater authority than 
he who preſided, might likewiſe take the auſpices; eſpecial - 
ly if he wiſhed to hinder an election, or prevent a law from 
being paſſed. If ſuch magiſtrate therefore declared, 8E DE 
cokLo SERVASSE, that he had heard thunder, or ſeen light- 

ning, he was ſaid OBNUNTIARE, (augur auguri, conſul 
conſuli cbnuntiaviſti, Cic.) which he did by ſaying, O 
DIE; whereupon by the Lex Alia et Fuſia, the comitia were 
broken off, (dirimebantur,) and deferred to another day. 
Hence ebnuntiare concilio aut comitiis, to prevent, to adjourn 
and this happened, even if he ſaid that he had ſeen what he 
did not ſee, {+ auſpicia ementitus efſet,) becauſe he was thought 
to have bound the people by a religious obligation, which muſt 
be expiated by their 8 or his own, Cic. Phil. ii. 33. 
Hence in the edict whereby the comitia were ſummoned, this 
formula was commonly uſed, Nx quis MINOR MAGISTRATUS 
DE COELO SERVASSE VELIT : which prohibition Clodius, in 
his law againſt Cicero, extended to all the magiſtrates, Dio, 
XXXVIiL 13. | | 

The comitia were alſo ſtopped, if any on, while they 
were holding, was ſeized with the falling ſickneſs or epilepſy, 
which was _ called MORBUS COMITIALIS ; or if a 
tribune of the commons, interceded by the ſolemn word, 
VETO, Liv. vi. 35. or any magiſtrate of equal authority with 
him who prefided, interpoſed, by waſting the day in ſpeak- 

ing, or by appointing holy-days, &c. Cie. ad Fratr. ii. G. and 
allo if the ſtandard was pulled down from the Janiculum, as 
in the trial of Rabirius, by Metellus the prætor, Dio, lib. 
XXXVIL. 27. 

The comitia were alſo broken off by a tempeſt ariſing ; but 
ſo, that the clection of thoſe be) (hee who were alread 
created, was not rendered invalid, ( jam creati non vitiof * 
derentur,) Liv. xl. 59. Cic. de Divin. ii. 18. unleſs when the 
comitia were for creating cenſors. 


6. The Manner of Holding the Courria CEXTURIATA. 


WHEN there was no obſtruction to the comitia, on the day 
appointed, the people met in the Campus Martins. The ma- 
giſtrate who was to preſide, fitting in his curule chair on a 
tribunal, (pro tribunali,) Liv. xxxix. 32. uſed to utter a ſet 


form of prayer before he addreſſed the people, Ziv. xxxix. 15. 
M the 
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the augur repeating over the words before him, (augure verb: 
preeunte, Cic.) Then he made a ſpeech te kde people about 
what was to be done at the comitia. 

If magiſtrates were to be choſen, the names of the can- 
didates were read over. But anciently the people might 
chuſe whom they pleaſed, whether preſent or abſent, al- 
though they had not declared themſelves candidates, Liv. 

M. 

If a law was to be paſſed, it was recited by a herald, while 
» ſecretary dictated it to him, ¶ſubyiciente ſcribd,) and different 
perſons were allowed to ſpeak for and againſt it, Liv. xl. 21. 
A ſimilar form was obſerved at trials, becauſe application was 
made to the people about the puniſhment of any one, in the 
ſame manner as about a law. Hence irrogare penam, ve! 
mulctam, to inflict or impoſe. 

The uſual beginning of all applications to the people, (om- 
nium rogationum,) was, VELIITIS, JUBEATIS, QUIRITTES, 
and thus the people were faid to be conſulted, or aſked, (con- 
ſuli vel ragari,) and the conſuls to conſult or aſk them, Cic. & 
Liv. paſſim. Hence jubere legem vel rogationem, to pals it; 
wetare, to reject it; rogare magiſtratus, to create or elect, Sall. 
Jug 29. So jufſa et vetita populi in jubendis v. ſciſcendis legi- 

1s, Cic. de Legg. Quibus. ſc. Silano et Murænæ, conſulatus, 
me rogante, datus eſt, Id. pro Mur. 1. Then the magiſtrate 
faid, 81 VOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE, QUIRITES; or, ITE IN 
SUFFRAGIUM, BENE JUVANTIBUS D11s, ET, QUE PATRES CEN= 
SUERUNT, vos JUBETE, Liv. xxxi. 7. Whereupon the peo- 


ple, wno as uſual, ſtood promiſcuoully, ſeparated every one to his 


own tribe and century, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Corn. Balbo. 
Hence the magiſtrate was ſaid mittere populum in ſuffragium ; 
and the people, mire vel ire in ſuffragium, Cic. & Liv. paſ- 
tm. 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes ac- 
cording to che inſtitution of Servius Tullius; firſt the equites, 
and then the centuries of the firſt claſs, &c. but afterwards 
it was determined by lot (SORTITIO iebat,) in what order 
they ſhould vote. When this was firſt done is uncertain. 
The names of the centuries were thrown into a box, (in ſtel- 
lum; ſitella delertur, Cic. Sitella allata eft, ut fortirentur, Liv. 
„xv. 3.) and then the box being ſhaken, ſo that the lots might 
lie equally, {/ortibzes equatis,) the century which came out firſt 
gave its vote firſt, and hence was called PRAEROGATIVA, 


Liv. v. 13. "Thoſe centuries which followed next, were cal- 
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jed PRIMO VOC ATE, Liv. x. 15. & 22. The reſt JU- 
RE VOCATA2, Liv. xxvii. 6. But all the centuries are u- 
ſually called jure vocatæ, except the prerogativa. Its vote was 
held of the greateſt importance, (ut nemo ungquam prior eam tu- 
lerit, quin renuntiatus fit, Cic. pro Planc. 20. Divin. ti. 40. 
Mur. 18.) Liv. xxvi. 22. Hence PR&ROGATI1VA is put for a 
ſign or pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing 
future; Supplicatio eff prer:gativa triumphi, Cic. Fam. xv. 5. 
So Act. Verr. 9. Plin. vii. 16. xxxvil. 9. ſ. 46. for a precedent 
or example, Liv. iii. 51, a choice, Id. xxi. 3. or favour, 17. 
xxviii. 9. and among later writers for a peculiar or excluſive 
privilege. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comita Centuriata, it is 
ſuppoſed, that, after the centuries were included in the tribes, 
the tribes firſt caſt lots; and that the tribe which firſt came 
out was called PRAAROGATIVA TRIBUS; and then that 
the centuries of that tribe caſt lots which ſhould be the pre- 
rogativa centuria. Others think that in this caſe the names of 
tribes and centuries are put promiſcuouſly the one for the 


other. But Cicero calls centuria, pars trilus; and that, 
which is remarkable, in the Comrtia Tributa, pro Planc. 


20. | 
Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth ; 


and in creating magiſtrates, they ſeem each to have uſed this 
form, ConsULEs, c. NOMINO vel Dico, Liv. xxiv. 8. & g. 
in paſling laws, UT: Ros, voLo vel jJuBEo, Gic. de Legg. 
li. 10. | 

Sometimes a perſon nominated to be conſul, &c. by the 
prerogative century, declined accepting, Liu. v. 18. xxvi. 22. 
or the magiſtrate preſiding diſapproved of their choice, and 
made a ſpeech to make them alter it. Whereupon the century 
was recalled by a herald to give its vote anew, (in ſuffragiurm 
rewcata, thus, REDITE IN SUFFRAGIUM, Liv. ibid.) and the 
reſt uſually voted the ſame way with it, (auforitatem preroga- 
tive ſecute ſunt ; eoſdem conſules cercræ centuriæ fine variatione ulla 
dixerunt,) Liv. xxiv. 8. & 9. In the fame manner after a 
bill had been rejected by almoſt all the centuries, on a ſubſe- 
quent day, (alterisi comitiis,) we find it unanimouſly enacted; as 
about declaring war on Philip, AB Hac ORATIONE IN sur- 
FRAGIUM MIsSsI, UT ROGARAT, BELLUM JUSSERUNT, . Liv. 
xxxi. 8. . | 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty 


in voting, it was ordained by various laws, which were cal- 
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led LEGES TABELLARLE, that they ſhould vote by bal. 


lot; firſt in conferring honours, by the Gabinian law, made 
A. U. 614. Cic. de Amic. 12. Plin. Ep. iii. 20. two years after, 
at all trials except for treaſon, by the Caſſian law, Tic. Brut. 
25. & 27. in paſſing laws, by the Papirian law, A. U. 622. 
and laſtly, by the Cælian law, A. U. 630. alſo in trials for 
treaſon, which had been excepted by the Caſſian law, Cic. de 
Legg. iii. 16. The purpoſe of theſe laws was to diminith the 
influence of the nobility, Bid. & Cic. Planc. 6. 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, mor- 


ed from the place where they ſtood, and went each of them 


into an incloſure, (SEPTUM vel OVILE), which was a place 
ſurrounded with boards, (/zcus tabulatis incluſus), and near the 
tribunal of the conſul. Hence they were ſaid to be intro wca- 
te, ſc. in ovile, Liv. x. 13. There was a narrow paſſage to it 
raiſed from the ground, called PONS or PONTICULUS, by 
which each century went up one after another, Swet. Jul. 80. 
Hence old men at ſixty (SEXAGENARII) were ſaid, DE rox- 
TE DEJICI; and were called DEPON'T ANTI, becauſe after that 
age they were exempted from public buſineſs, Varro & Feſtus. 
to which Cicero alludes, Ro/c. Am. 35. But « very diffe- 
s cauſe 1s aſſigned for this phraſe, both by Varro and 
eſt us. | : . 

There were probably as many Pontes and Septa, or Ovilia, 
as there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero uſually 
ſpeaks of them in the plural; thus, Pontes Lex Maria fecit an- 
guſtos, de Leg. iii. 17. Opere Clodianæ pontes occupdrunt, Attic. 
i. 14. Cepio cum bonis viris impetum facit, pontes deficit, ad 
Herenn. 1. 12. 
15. 80 miſere maculavit ovilis Rome, Lucan. Pharſal. ii. 
197- | : | 
Some think that each tribe and century voted in its own .- 
le, Serv. in Virg. Eel. i. 34. But this does not ſeem conlif- 
tent with what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pont, each citizen received from cer- 
tain officers, called DIRIBITORES, or diftributores, ballots, 
(tabule v. tabellæ), on which, if magiſtrates were to be crea- 


ted, were inſcribed the names of the candidates, not the 


whole names, but only the initial letters, Cic. pro Dom. 43. 
and they ſeem to have received as many tablets as there were 
candidates. We read of other tables being given in than 
were diſtributed, which muſt have been brought from home, 
Set, Jul. 80. but as no regard was paid to them, this ſeldom 

| happened. 


Cum Cldins in Septa irruiſſet, pro Mil. 
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happened. The ſame thing took place, alſo under the Empe- 
rors, when the right of electing magiſtrates was transferred 
from the people to the ſenate, Plin. Ep. iv. 25. | 

If a law was to be paſſed, or any thing to be ordered, as in 
a trial, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets, 
on the one were the letters U. R. i. e. UTI ROGAS, fc. vol 
vel jubeo, Jam for the law; and on the other, A. for AN TI- 
O, i. e. Antiqua probo, nihil novi fatut volo; I like the old 
way, I am againſt the law. Hence antiquare legem, to re- 
ject it. | 
: Of theſe tablets every one threw which he pleaſed into a 
chelt ¶ in ciſtam) at the entrance of the ovile, which was poin- 
ted out to them by the ROGATORES, who aſked for the 
| ballots, and anciently for the votes, when they were given vin 
voce, Cic. de Divin. i. 17. ii. 35. Nat. D. ii. 4. Then certain 
perſons, called CUSTODES, who obſerved that no fraud 
ſhould be commited in caſting lots and voting, (in ſortitiane et 
ſuffragus), took out (educebant) the ballots, and counted the votes 
by points marked on a tablet, which was called called Diki- 
MERE /uffragia, or DiREMPT10 ſuffragiorum, Lucan. v. 393- 
whence omne punctum ferre, for omnibus ſuffragiis renunciari, to 
gain every vote: and what pleaſed the majority, was declared by a 


4 herald to be the vote of that century. The perſon who told to 


the conſul the vote of his century, {qui centuriam ſuam ga- 
vit, et cus ſufſragium retulit; vel Conſules a centuria ſua creates 
renunciavit, retulit) was called ROGATOR, Cic. ib. & de Orat. 
Thus all the centuries were called one after another, till a ma- 
jority of centuries agreed in the fame opinion ; and what they 

- judged was held to be ratified. | | 

The Diribitores, Rogatores, and Cufiodes, were commonly 
perſons of the firſt rank, and friends to the candidates, or fa- 
vourers of the law to be paſſed, who undertook theſe offices 
voluntarily, Cic. in Piſ. 15. poft red. in Sen. 11. Auguſtus is 
{uppoſed to have ſelected goo of the equeſtrian order to be 
Cuſtodes . Rogatores, (ad cuftodiendas ciſtas ſuffragiorum,) Plin. 
XxXitt. 2. ſ. 7. 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not de- 
clared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where 
the century which had not condemned, was ſuppoſed to have 
Se ng 6 | | 

The candidate who had moſt votes, was immediately called 
by the magiſtrate who preſided ; and after a ſolemn prayer, and 
taking an oath, was declared to be elected: (renuntiatus eff) by 

. . 
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a herald, Cic. pro leg. Manil. 1. pro Muren. 1. in Rull. ii. 2. 
Then he was conducted home by his friends and dependant; 
with great pomp. 

It was eſteemed very honourable to be named firit, Cic. pr; 
leg. Maml. 1. | 

Thoſe who were elected conſuls, uſually crowned the ima- 
ges of their anceſtors with laurel, Cic. Mur. 41, 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was ſaid „err 
centuriam, and non ferre vel perdere, to loſe it; fo ferre repul- 
ſam, to be rejected; but ferre ſuragium vel tabellam, to vote: 
thus, Meis comitiis non tabellam vindicem tacite libertatis, ſed us. 
cem vitam tuliftis, Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. | | 

The magiſtrates created at the Comitia Centuriata, were ſail 
eri, creari, declarari, nominari, dici, renunciart, deſgnari, &c. 
In creating magiſtrates this addition uſed to be made, to de- 
note the fullneſs of their right: UT ovi opTIMA LEGE For- 
RINT; OPTIMO JURE 3 EO JURE, QUO QUI OPTIMO, Feſus it, 
OPTIMA LEX. Cic. in Rull. J. 11. Phil. xi. 12. Liv. ix. 34. 

When a law was paſſed, it was ſaid PERTERRILI; the centu- 


ries which voted for it, were ſaid LEGEM JUBERE, v. ACCIPE- 


RE; thoſe who voted againſt it, ANTIQUARE, VETARE, v. 
NON ACCIPERE. Lex ROGATUR dum fertur ; ABROGATUR dun 
tallitur: DEROGATUR egi, v. de lege, cum per novam legem ali 
quid vcteri legi detrahitur: SUBROGATUR, cum aliguid adjicitur 
OBROGATUR, cum noud lege infirmatur, Ulpian & Feſtus. U!: 
due contrarie leges ſunt, ſemper antique obrogat nova, the new iu- 
validates the old, Liv. ix. 34. 

_ Twoclauſes commonly uſed to be added to all laws: 1. 81 
QUID JUS NON FUIT ROGARI, UT EJUS HAC LEGE NIHIL ESSET 
ROGATUM : 2. Si QUID CONTRA ALIAS LEGES EJUS LEGIS ER- 
GO LATUM ESSET, UT EI, QUI EAM LEGEM ROGASSET, IMPU- 
NE ESSET, Cic. Att. iii. 23. which clauſe (cant) Cicero call; 
TRANSLATITIUM, in the law of Clodius againſt himſelf, 
becauſe it was transferred from ancient laws, Bid. 

This ſanction uſed alſo to be annexed, Nx Qv1s PER SAT- 
RAM ABROGATO; i. e. per legem in qua conjunctim multis de rebut 
una rogatione populus conſulebatur, Feſtus. Hence Exquirer: 
ſententiat per ſaturam, i. e. paſſim, fine certo ordine, by the grot; 
orlump, Sal. Jug. 29. In many laws this ſanction was add- 
ed, Qui ALITER vel SECUS FAXIT v. FECERIT, SACER ESTO; 
i. e. ut caput ejus, cum bonis vel familia, alicui deorum conſecra- 
retur v. ſacrum efſet : that it might be lawful to kill the tranſ- 
greflor with impunity, Liv. ii. 8. iii. 55. Cic. pro _ 
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When a law was paſſed, it was engraved on brafs, and car- 
ried to the treaſury. It uſed alſo to be fixed up in public, in 
a place where it might be eaſily read, (unde de plano, i. e. from 
the ground, egi poſer.) Hence In Capitolio legum era lique- 
aa, Cic. Cat. iii. 8. Nec verba minacia fixe ere legebantur, 
Ovid. Met. i. 3. Fixit leges pretis atque refixit, made and un- 
made, Virg. . vi. 622. 

After the year of the city 598, when the conſuls firſt began 
to enter on their office on the firſt day of January, the comztis 
for their election werg held abGut the end of July or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, unleſs they were delayed by the interceſſi- 
ons of the magiſtrates, or by inauſpicious omens. In the time 
of the firſt Punic war, the conſuls entered on their office on 
the ides of March, and were created in January or February, 
Liv. paſſim. The prætors were always elected after the con- 
ſuls, ſometimes on the ſame day, Liv. x. 22. or the day af- 


ter, or at the diſtance of ſeveral days, Id. From the time of 


their election, till they entered on their office, they were call- 
ed DESIGNATI. | 
The comitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be held on 


any legal day: 


4 


COMITIA TRIBUT A. 


N the Comitia Tributa the people voted divided into tribes, 
1 according to their regions or wards, (ex regionibus et lacir,) 
A. Gell. xv. 27. 

The name of Zribes was derived either from their original 


number three, (a numero ternario,) or from paying tribute, (a 


ributa), Liv. i. 43. or, as others think, from net, tertia pars 


triblis apud Athenienſes, Molicè i, unde TRIBUS. 


The firſt three tribes were called RAMNENSES or Ramnes, 
TATIENSES or Tit:enſes, and LUCERES. The firſt tribe 


was named from Romulus, and included the Roman citizens 


who occupied the Palatine hill; the ſecond from Titus Ta- 
tus, and included the Sabines who. poſſeſſed: the Capitoline 
hill; and the third from one Lucumo a Tuſcan, or rather 
ſrom the grove (a /uco) which Romulus turned into a ſanctu- 
xy, (a/ylum retulit, Virg. En. viii. 342.) and included all fo- 

reigners 
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reigners except the Sabines. Each of theſe tribes at firſt had 


its own tribune or commander, (Tribunus vel prefeus), Dio- 
ny. iv. 14. and its own augur, Liv. x. 6. 

Tarquinius Priſcus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the ſame names; ſo that they were called Ramnenſes primi and 
1 or paſleriores, & c. 

But as the Luceres in a ſhort time greatly exceeded the reſt 
in number, Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, 
and diſtributed the citizens into tribes, not according to their 
extraction, but from their local ſituation. : 

He divided the city into four regions or wards, called PA- 
LATINA, SUBURRANA, COLLINA, and ESQUILI- 
NA, the inhabitants of which conſtituted as many tribes, and 
had their names from the wards which they inhabited. No 
one was permitted to remove from ode ward to another, that 
the tribes might not be confounded, Div. 14. On which 
account certain perſons were appointed to take an account 
where every one dwelt, alſo of their age, fortune, &c. Theſc 
were called city tribes, (TRIBUS URBAN), and their 
number always remained the ſame. 

Servius at the ſame time divided the Roman territory into 
fifteen parts, (ſome ſay ſixteen, and ſome ſeventeen,) which 
were called country tribes, (TRIBUS RUSTIC.) 

In the year of the city 258, the number of tribes was made 
twenty one, Liu. ii. 21. Here, for the firſt time Livy direct- 
ly takes notice of the number of tribes, although he alludes to 
the original inſtitution of three tribes, x. 6. Dionyſius ſays, 
that Servius inſtituted 31 tribes, iv. 15. But in the trial of 
Coriolanus, he only mentions 21 as having voted, viii. 64. the 
number of Livy, viii. 64. 

The number of tribes was afterwards increaſed on account 
of the addition of new citizens at different times, Liv. vi. 5. 
vii. 15. viii. 17. ix. 20. x. 9. Epit. xix. to thirty-five, Liv. 
xxiii. 13. Aſcon. in Cic. Verr. i. 5. which number continued to 
the end of the republic, Liv. i. 43. | 

After the admiſſion of the Italian ſtates to the freedom of 
the city, eight or ten new tribes are ſaid to have been added, 
but this was of ſhort continuance; for they were all ſoon diſ- 
tributed among the thirty-five old tribes. | 

For a conſiderable time, according to the inſtitution of Ser- 
vius Tullius, a tribe was nothing elſe but the inhabitants of a 
certain region or quarter in the city or country ; but after- 


wards this was altered ; and tribes came to be reckoned parts 
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hot of the city or country, but of the ſtate, (non urbit ſed civita- 
tis). Then every one leaving the city tribes wiſhed to be 
ranked among the ruſtic tribes. This was occaſioned chief- 
ly by the fondnefs of the ancient Romans for a country life, 
and from the power of the cenſors, who could inſtitute new 
tribes, and diſtribute the citizens, both old and new, into what- 
ever tribes they pleaſed, without regard to the place of their ha- 


bitation. But on this ſubject writers are not agreed. In the 


year 449, Q. Fabius ſeparated the meaner ſort of people from 
all the tribes through which they had been diſperſed by App. 
Claudius, and included them in the four city tribes, Liv. ix. 
46. Among theſe were ranked all thoſe whoſe fortunes were 
below a certain valuation, called PROLETARII; and thoſe 
who had no fortune at all, CAPITE CENSI, Gel. xvi. 10. 
From this time, and perhaps before, the four city tribes be- 
gan to be eſteemed lefs honourable than the thirty-one ruſtic 
tribes; and ſome of the latter ſeem to have been thought more 
honourable than others, Cic. pro Balbo, 25: Plin. xvii. 3. 
Hence when the cenſors judged it proper to degrade a citizen, 
they removed him from a more honourable to a lefs honour- 
able tribe, (trilu grovebant ) and whoever convicted any one of 
_— upon trial, obtained by law as a reward, if he choſe, 
the tribe of the perſon condemned, Cir. ibid. 

The ruſtic tribes had their names from ſome place; as, 
Tribus Anienſit, Arnienſit, Cluvia, Cruftumina, Fahrivia, Le- 
monia, Mercia, Pomptina, Duirina, Romilia, Scaptia, &c. or 
from ſome noble family; as, Aimilia, Claudia, Cluentia, Cor- 
nelia, Fabia, Horatia, Julia, Minucia, Papiria, Sergia, Te- 
rentina, 9 eturia, &C. + 

Sometimes the name of one's tribe is added to the name of 
a perſon, as a firname thus, L. Albius Sex. F. Quirina, Cic. 


Quint. 6. M. Oppius M. F. Terentina, Cic. Fam. viii. 7. Att. 


ir. 16. 
The Comitia Tributa began firſt to be held two years after 


the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the 


trial of Coriolanus. But they were more frequently aſſem- 
bled after the year 282, when the Publilian law was paſſed, 
that the Plebeian magiſtrates ſhould be created at the Camitia 
Tributa, Liv. ii. 56. 
The Comitia Tiber were held to create magiſtrates, to elect 
certain prieſts, to make laws, and to hold trials. 
At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city ma- 
g// rates, as the Adites; both curute and Plebeian, * tri- 
N unes 
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bunes of the commons, quæſtors, &c. All the provincia? in. 
giſtrates, as the proconfuls, proprætors, &c. alſo commiſſion- 
ers for ſettling colonies, &c. The pontifex maximus, and af- 

ter the year 650, the other pontzfices,  augures, fectales, & c. by 
the Domitian law, Suet. Ner. 2. For before that, the inferi- 
or prieſts were all chofen by. their reſpeCtive colleges, (a colle- 
giis furs cooptabantur). But at the election of the pontifex 
maximus and the other prieſts, what was ſingular, only 
ſeventeen tribes were chofen by lot to vote, and a majori- 
ty of them, namely nine, determined the matter, Cic. Rull. 


11. 7. | | | 
The laws paſſed at theſe comitia were called PLEBISCI- 


TA, (que plebs ſuo ſuffragio fine patribus juſſit, plebeio magiftra« 
tu rogante, Feſtus), which at firſt only bound the Plebet- 
ans, but after the year 306, the whole Roman people, Liv. 
ni. 5 5. | | 

Plebiſcita were made about various things; as about making 
peace, Liv. xxxiii. 10. about granting the freedom of the ci- 
ty, about ordering a triumph when it was refuſed by the ſe- 
nate, Liv. iii. 63. about beſtowing command on generals on 
the day of their triumph, Liv. xxvi. 21. about abſolving from 
the laws, which in latter times the ſenate aſſumed as its prero- 
gative, Aſcon. in Cic. ad Cornel. &c. 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa; theſe 
were held only at the Centuriata: but about impoſing a fine, 
Liv. iv. 41. And if any one accuſed of a capital crime did not 


appear on the day of trial, the Tributa Comitia were ſufficient - 


to decree baniſhment againſt him, (id ei juſtum exilium eſſe ſci- 
vit plebs), Liv. xxvi. 3. xxv. 4. 

All thoſe might vote at the Comitia Tributa, who had the 
full right of Roman citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or 
not. For every one was ranked in. ſome tribe, in which he 
had a right to vote, Liv. xlv. 15. Some had two tribes z onc 
.in which they were born, and another, either by right of a- 
doption, as Auguſtus had the Fabian and Scaptian tribes, Suez. 
Aug. 40. or as a reward for acculing one of bribery, (/egis de 
ambitu premis), Cic- pro Balbo, 25. 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all the citizens were of 
equal force, and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On which account, as ſome think, they are ſaid to 
have been entirely excluded from them. But about this wri- 
ders are not agreed. 


The comitis for creating tribunes and plebeian ædiles, were 
held 
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held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, 
either by lot or by the conſent of his colleagues, Liv. iti. 64. 
but for creating curule ædiles and other inferior magiſtrates, 
by the conſul, dictator, or military tribunes; for electing 


. prieſts, by the conſul only, Ci. ad Brut. . 


The Comitia Tribeta for paſſing laws and for trials, were 
held by the conſuls, prætors, or tribunes of the commons. 
When the conſul was to hold them, he by his edit ſummon- 
ed the whole Roman people, but the tribunes ſummoned on- 
ly the plebeians, Gell. xv. 17. Hence they are ſometimes cal- 
led comitia populi, and ſometimes concilium plebis: In the one 


the phraſe was populus jrffit, in the other plebs ſciuit. But this 


diſtinction is not always obſerved. 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magiſtrates were uſually 
held in the Campus Martius, Cic. At. i. 1. iv. 3. Ep. Fam. 
vii. 30. but for paſling laws and for trials, commonly in the 
forum; ſometimes in the capitol, Liv. xxxiii. 10. and ſome- 
times in the circus Flamimus, Liv. xxvii. 21. anciently called 

rata Flaminia, or circus Appsllinaris, Id. iii. 63. where alſo 
Q. Furius, the Pontifex Maximus, held the comitia for elect- 
ing the tribunes of the commons, after the expulſion of the 
Decemviri, Liv. iti. 54. 


In the forum there were ſeparate places for each tribe mark» . 


ed out with ropes, Dionyſ. vii. 59. 

In the Campus Martius, Cicero propoſed building in Cæ- 
ſar's name, marble incloſures ta marmorea ), tor holding 
the Comitiu Tributa, Cic. Att. iv. 16. which work was pre- 
yented by various cauſes, and at laſt entirely dropped upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars; but it was afterwards exe- 
cuted by Agrippa, Die, liti. 23. Plin. xvi. 40. 

The ſame formalities almoſt were obſerved in ſummoning 
and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other comitia, only it 
was not requiſite for them to have the authority of the ſenate, 
or that the auſpices ſhould be taken. But if chere had been 
thunder or lightning, (/# tonuifſet aut fulguraſſet), they could 
not be held that day. For it was a conſtant rule from the be- 


ginning of the republic, JovE FULGENTE, CUM POPULO 401 


NEFAS ESSE, Cic. in Vat. 8. Camitisrum ſolum vitium g fulmen, 
Id. de Div. ii. 18. | | 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magiſtrates, after the year 
598, were held about the end of July or the beginning of Au- 
guſt, for electing prieſts, when there was a vacancy, and for 
taws and trials on all comitial days. 


N 2 Julius 
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Julius Cæſar firſt abridged the liberty of the comria. He 
ſhared the right of creating magiſtrates with che people; fo 
that, except the competitors for the conſulſhip, whoſe choice 
he ſolely determined himſelf, the people choſe one half, and 
he nominated (edebat) the other, This he did by billets dit- 
perſed through the ſeveral tribes to this effect, Cz84k DicTa- 
TOR ILLI TRIBUI, CouukN DO VOBIS ILLUM, ET ILLUM, 
UT VESTRO SUFFRAGIO SUAM DIGNITATEM TENEANT, Set, 
Cæſ. 41. | 

Auguſtus reftored this manner of election after it had been 
dropped for ſome time during the civil wars, which followed 
Czfar's death, Suez. Aug. 40. Dis, lin. 21. 

iberius deprived the people altogether of the right of elec- 
tion, Fuv. x. 77. and aſſuming the nomination of the conſuls 
to himſelf, he pretended to refer the choice of the other ma- 
giſtrates to the ſenate, but in fact determined the whole ac- 
cording to his own pleaſure, Tacit. Ann. i. 15. Dio Caſſ Iviii. 20. 
Caligula attempted to reſtore the right of voting to the people, 
but without any permanent effect, Suez. Calig. 16. The 
comitia, however, were ſtill for form's ſake retained. And 
the mabiſtrates, whether nominated by the ſenate or the 
prince, appeared in the Campus Martius, attended by 
their friends and connections, and were appointed to their 
office by the people with the uſual ſolemnitics, Plin. Paneg. 


J- 5 
But the method of appointing magiſtrates under the Empe- 


rors, ſeems to be involved in uncertainty, Suet. Ge/. 40. 76. 


80. Aug. 40. 56. Ner. 43. Vit. 11. Feſp. 5. Dom. 10. Tacit. 
Ann. i. 15. hift. i. 77. as indeed Tacitus himſelf acknowled- 
eee with reſpect to the conſuls, Annal. i. 81. 

ometimes, eſpecially under good emperors, the ſame free- 
dom of canvaſſing was allowed, and the ſame arts practiſed to 
enſure ſucceſs, as under the republic, Plin. Ep. vi. 6.9. viii. 23. 
Trajan reſtrained the infamous largeſſes of candidates by a law 
againſt bribery, (ambiths lege ;) and by ordaining, that no one 
ſhould be admitted to ſue for an office, who had not a third part 
of his fortune in land, which greatly raiſed the value of eſtates in 
Italy, Id. vi. 19. When the right of creating magiſtrates was 
transferred to the ſenate, it at fizjt appointed them by open 
votes, (apertis ſuffragits,) but the noiſe and diſorder, which 
this ſometimes occalioned, made the ſenate, in the time of 


Trajan, adopt the method of balloting, (ad tacita ſuffragia d- 


currere,) Plin. Ep. iii. 20. which alſo was found to be attend- 
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ed with inconveniencies, which Pliny ſays, the Emperor alone 
could remedy, Id. iv. 25. Auguſtus followed the mode of 
Julius Cæſar at the Comitia, Dio, liii. 21. although Mecenas, 
whoſe counſel he chiefly followed, adviſed him to take this 

wer altogether from the people, Dio, lit. 30. As often as 
fe attended at the election of magiltrates, he went round the 
tribes, with the candidates whom he recommended, (cum ſu- 
is candidetis), and ſolicited the votes of the people in the uſual 
manner. He himſelf gave his vote in his own tribe, as any 
other citizen, (wt unus e populo, Suet. Avg. 56. 


* 


ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 


Different forms of Government, and different Magi. 
ſtrates at different oy 


”Y 


2 was at firſt governed by kings; but Tarquin, the 
7th king, being expelled for his tyranny, A. U. 244- 
the regal government was aboliſhed, and two ſupreme magi- 
ſtrates were annually ercated in place of a king, called CON. 
SULS. In dangerous conjunctures a DICTATOR was 
created with abſolute authority; and when there was a vacan- 
cy of magiſtrates, an INTERREX was appointed to elect 

new ones. | 
In the year of the city 301, Liv. iii. 33. or — to o- 
thers, 302, in place of conſuls, ten men (DECEMVIRI) were 
choſen to draw up a body of laws, (ad /eges ſeribendas). But 
their power - laſted only two years; and the conſular govern- 

ment was again reſtored. | 

As the conſuls were at firſt choſen only from the patrici- 
ans, and the plebeians wiſhed to partake of that dignity ; af- 
ter great conteſts it was at laſt determined A. U. 310, that in- 
ſtead of conſuls, fix ſupreme magiſtrates ſhould be annually 
created, three from the patricians, and three from the plebei- 
ans, who were called MILITARY TRIBUNES, (Tribuni 
multtum conſulari pateſtate). There were not, however, ä 
| * 
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Gx tribunes choſen ; ſometimes only three, Liv. iv. 6. 16. 2x, 
and 42. ſometimes four, Id. 31. 35. & 44. and ſometimes e. 
ven eight, Id. v. 1. Nor was one half always choſen from the 
patricians and another half from the plebeians. They were, 
on the contrary,=uſually all patricians, Id. iv. 25. 44- 56. &c, 
For upwards of ' ſeventy years, ſometimes conſuls were creat- 
ed, and ſometimes military tribunes, as the influence of the 
patricians or plebeians was ſuperior, or the public exigencies 
required; till at laſt the plebeians prevailed, A. U. 387, that 
one of the conſuls ſhould be choſen from their order, and af- 
terwards tnat both conſuls might be plebeians ; which however 
was rarely the caſe, but the contrary. From this time the ſu- 
preme power remained in the hands of the conſuls till the u- 
ſurpation of Sylla, A. U. 672, who having vanquiſhed the 
party of Marius, aſſumed to himfelf abſolute * under 
the title of Dictator, an office which had been diſuſed above 
120 years. But Sylla having voluntarily reſigned his power 
in leſs than three years, the conſular authority was again re- 
ſtored, and continued till Julius Cœſar, having defeated Pom- - 
- Per at the battle of Pharſalia, and having ſubdued the reſt of 
is opponents, in imitation of Sylla, cauſed himſelf to be cre- 
ated perpetual dictator, and oppreſſed the liberty of his coun- 
try, A. U. 706. After this the conſular authority was never 
again completely reſtored. It was indeed attempted, after 
the murder of Cæſar in the ſenate-houſe on the ides of March 
A. U. 710, by Brutus and Caſſius and the other conſpirators; 
but M. Antonius, who defired to rule in Cæſar's room, pre- 
_ vented it. And Hirtius and Panſa, the conſuls of the follow- 
| ing year, being ſlain at Mutina, Octavius, who was afterwards 
called Auguſtus, Antony, and Lepidus, ſhared betwixt them 
the provinces of the republic, and exerciſed abſolute power, We 
under the title of TRIUMVIRI reipublice conflituende. 2 
The combination betwixt Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, com- 
monly called the frft triumvirate, which was formed by the con- 
trivance of Cæſar, in the conſulſhip of Metellus and Afranius, 
A. U. 693, Vell. Pat. ii. 44. Horat. Od. ii. 1. is juſtly reck- 
oned the original cauſe of this revolution, and of all the cala- 
mities attending it. For the Romans by ſubmitting to their u- 
ſurped authority, ſhewed that they were prepared for ſervitude. 
It is the ſpirit of a nation alone which can preſerve liberty. 
When that is ſunk by general corruption of morals, laws are 
but feeble reſtraints againſt the encroachments of power. Ju- 
lius Cœæſar would never have attempted what he effected, n * 
1 ; 1a 


A 
had not perceived the character of the Roman people to be fa- 


yourable to his deſigns. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and Caſſius at the battle of 
Philippi, A. U. 712, Auguſtus on a flight pretext deprived 
Lepidus of his command, and having vanquiſhed Antony in a 
ſea-fight at Actium, became fole maſter of the Roman em- 
pire, A. U. 723, and ruled it for many years, under the title 
of PRINCE or EMPEROR, (Princeps, vel Imperator). The 
liberty of Rome was now entirely exringuiſhed ; and although 
Auguſtus endeavoured to eſtabliſh a civil monarchy, the go- 
rernment perpetually tended to a military deſpotiſm, equally 
fatal to the characters and happineſs of prince and people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the conſuls ſeem to have 
been the only {tated magiſtrates; but as they, being engaged 
almoſt in continual wars, could not properly attend to civil af- 
fairs, various other magiſtrates were appointed at different 

times, the prætors, BR 422 zdiles, tribunes of the commons, 
= &c. Under the emperors various new magiſtrates were in- 
ſtituted. 


Of MAGISTRATES in General. 


Magiſtrate is a perſon inveſted with publie authority. 
(Magiftratus eſt, qui præſt, Cic. de Legg. iii. 1. Dici- 
tur magiftratus a magi/iro. Magiſter autem eſt, qui plus aliis 
pateft, Feſtus). R 
The office of a magiſtrate in the Roman republic was diffe- 
rent from what it is among us. The Romans had not the 
fame diſcrimination betwixt public employments that we have. 
The ſame perſon might reFulate the police of the city, and di- 
rect the affairs of the empire, propoſe laws, and execute 
them, act as a judge or a prieſt, and command an army. The 
civil authority of a magiſtrate was called magiſtratus or peteftas, 
his judicative power juri/difis, and his military command im- 
ferium.  Anciently all magiſtrates who had the command of 
an army were called PRA CORES; (vel gued cateros præirent, 
vel quod aliit præeſſent, Aſcon. in Cic.) 
MAGIST Ra US either ſignifies a magi/trate; as, Ma- 
itratus juſſit: or a magiſtracy; as, Titio magiſtratus —_— 
eltus. 
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Feſtus. So POTESTAS ; as, Habere poteftatem, gerere p:t-/. 
tates, efſe in v. cum poteflate, to bear an office; Gabiarum 
poteflas, to be a magiſtrate of Gabii, Juvenal. x. 99. Fury. 
diftionem tantum in urbe delegari magiſtratibus ſolitam, etiam per 
provincias, PoTESTATIBUS delegavit, Suet. MacisrRATes 
was properly a civil magiſtrate or magiſtracy in the city; and 
Porksras in the provinces : (Magiſtratus, vel its, =o in poteſ. 
tate aliqua fit, ut put? proconſul, vel pretor, vel alii, qui pro- 
vincias regunt, Ulpian. But this diſtinction is not always ob- 
ſerved. | | 
When a magiſtrate was inveſted with military command by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was faid g in 
vel cum imperio, in juſlo v. ſummo imperio. (Cum imperio «fe di- 
citur, cui nominatim eff a pepulo mandatum imperium, Feſtus.) 
Thus, Alſtinentiam neque in imperiit, neque in magiſtratibus pre- 
fittit, i. e. neque cum exercitui preefſet & jus belli gerendi habe 
tet, neque cum munera civilia in urbe gereret, Suet. Cæſ. 54. 
Nemine cum imperio (military command) aut magiſtratu (civil 
authority), tendente quaquam, guin Rhodum diver teret, Id. Tib. 
12. So magitratus & imperia capere, to enjoy offices civil and 
military, Id. Cæſ. 75. But we find Eſe in imperio, ſimply for 
Efee conſulem, Liv. iv. 7. and all thoſe magiſtrates were ſaid 
abere imperium, who held great authority and power, (qui u 
coercere aliguem poſſent, et jubere in carcerem duci, Paull. I. 2. ff. 
de in jus vocando}, as the dictators, conſuls, and prætors. 
Hence they were ſaid to do any thing pro imperio, Liv. ii. 56. 
whereas the inferior magiſtrates, the tribunes of the commons, 
the zdiles, and quæſtors, were ſaid eſe fine imperio, and to act 
only pro peteſtate, Liv. ii. 56. iv. 26. Sometimes poteflas and 
imperium are joined; thus, Togatus in repub. cum poteſtate tmp» 


rioque verſatus eft, Cic. Phil. i. 7. 


Divifion of MAGISTRATES. 


HE Roman magiſtrates were variouſly divided ; into or- 
| dinary and extraordinary, greater and leſs, curule and 
mot curule ; allo patrician and plebeian, city aud provincial ma- 
giftr ates. : : 

| The 


r 
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The MAGISTRATUS ORDINARII were thoſe who 
were created at ſtated times, and were conſtantly in the repub- 
lic; the EXTRAORDINARII not ſo. 

The MAGISTRATUS MAJORES were thoſe who had 
what were called the greater auſpices, (que minoribus magis ra- 
ta efſent, Gell. xiii. 15.) The magiftratus majores ordinaris 
were the conſuls, prætors, and cenſors, who were created at 
the Comitia Centuriata: The extrarrdinaru were the dictator, 
the maſter of the horſe, (magy/ier equitum), -the interrex, the 

ſect of the city, &c. | | 

The MAGISTRATUS MINORES ORDINARII were 
the tribunes of the commons, the ædiles, and quæſtors: EX» 
TRAORDINARII, the præfectus annone, duumviri navales, 


&c. | 
The MAGISTRATUS CURULES were thoſe who had 
the right of uſing the /«/a curulis or chair of ſtate, namely, the 
dictator, the conſuls, prætors, cenſors, and curule ædiles. 
All the reſt, who had not that right, were called NON CU. 
RULES. (Curules magiftiratus appellati ſunt, guia curru vebe- 
bantur, Feſtus : In quo curru ſella curulis erat, ſupra quam conſe 
derent, Gell: iii. 18.) The /ella curulis was antiently made of 


F A, ar at leaſt adorned with ivory; hence Horace calls it, 


curule ebur, Ep. i. 6. 53. The magiſtrates ſat on it in their 
tribunal on all ſolemn occaſions. = 

In the beginning of the republic, the magiſtrates were chos 
ſen only from tlie patricians, but in proceſs of time alſo from 
the plebeians, except the interrex alone, (quem et ipſum patri- 
rium eſſe, ct a patriciis prodi neceſſe erat, Cic. pro Domo, 14.) 
The plebeian magiſtrates were the ædiles and tribunes of the 
commons. | . . 

Ancient there was no certain fixed for enjoying the 
different == Cic. Phil. v. 17. Thas was firſt COT for 
this purpoſe (LEX ANNALIS) by L. Villius, (or L. Julius), 
i tribune of the commons, A. U. 573, whence his family got 
the firname of AxxALES, Liv. xl. 43. although there ſeems to 
haye been ſome regulation about that matter formerly, 7: 
XXV. 2. What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is 


not fully aſcertained. See p. 4. It is certain that the prætor- 


ſhip uſed to be enjoyed two years after the zdileſhip, Cic. Fa- 
ml. x. 25. and that the 43d was the year fixed for the con- 
ſuſhi», Cic. Phil. v. 17. It we are to judge from Cicero, who 
frequently boaſts that he had enjoyed every office in its proper 
year, {/e ſus gucnigue magiſtratum anno geſſiſe ), the years ap- 
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pointed for the different offices by the /ex vilia were, for tlie 
quæſtorſnhip thirty-one, for the zdileſhip thirty-ſeven, for the 
prztorſhip forty, and for the conſulſhip forty-three. But e- 
ven under the republic popular citizens were freed from theſe 
reſtrictions, Vid. and the emperors granted that indulgence 
(annos remittebant) to whomſoever they pleaſed, Plin. Ep. vii. 
16. or the ſenate to gratify them, Dio, liii. 28. The lex an- 
nalis, however, was {till obſerved, Id. in. 20. 

It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one ſhould 
enter on any office, unleſs the birds ſhould give favourable o- 
mens: And by the CORNELIAN LAW, made by Sulla, 
A. U. 673, that a certain order ſhould be obſerved in obtain- 
ng preferments ; that no one ſhould be prætor before being 
quæſtor, nor conſul before being prætor; nor ſhould enjoy the 
tame office within ten years, nor two different offices in the 
ſame year, Appian de Bell. Civ. i. p. 412. Liv. xxxii. 7. Cc. 
Phil. xi. 5. Liv. vii. 40. But theſe regulations alſo were not 
ſtrictly obſerved. 

All magiſtrates were obliged, within five days after entering 
no their office, to ſwear that they would obſerve the laws, (ia 
leges jurare;) Liv. xxxi. g. and after the expiration of their of- 
fice, they might be brought to a trial if they had done any 
thing amiſs, Liv. xxxvii. 57. Suet. Jul. 23. 


. 


Re ME was at firſt governed by kings, not of abſolute 


power: nor hereditary, but limited and elective. They 


had no legiſlative authority, and could neither make war 
nor peace without the concurrence of the ſenate and peo- 
ple, Dioniſ. ii. 13. | 

The kings of Rome were alſo prieſts, and had the chief di- 
rection of ſacred things, Dionyſ. ii. 14. as among the Greeks, 
Virg. An. iii. 80. 

The badges of the kings were the Trabea, i. e. a white robe 


_ adorned with ſtripes of purple, or the tega pretexta, a white 


robe fringed with purple, a golden crown, an ivory ſceptre, the 
ſella curulis, and twelve lictors, with the faſces and ſecures, i, e. 
| carrying 
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carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe ſtuck in 
the middle of them. | 

The badges of the Roman magiſtrates were borrowed rom 
the Tuſcans, Flor. i. 5. Sall. Cat. 51. 

According to Pliny, Romulus uſed only the frabea. The 
toga pretexta was introduced by Tullus Hoſtilius, and alſo the 
latus clavus, after he had conquered the Tuſcans, Plin. ix. 39. 
+ 925 viii. 48. / 74. : | 

h 


e regal government ſubſiſted at Rome for 243 years, un- 


der ſeven kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilus, Tullus Heſtilius, 


Ancus Martius, L. Tarquinius Priſcus, Servius Tullius, and 
L. Targuinius, ſirnamed SUPERBUS from his behaviour; all 
of whom, except the laſt, ſo reigned, that they are juſtly 
thought to have laid the foundations of the Roman greatneſs, 
Liv. ii. 1. Tarquin being univerſally deteſted for his tyranny 
and cruelty, was _ the city with his wife and fa- 
mily, on account of vitilence offered by his fon Sextus 
to Lucretia, a noble lady, the wife of Collatinus. This revo- 
lution was brought about chiefly by means of L. Junius Bru- 


tus. 

The haughtineſs and cruelty of Tarquin inſpired the Ro- 
mans with the greateſt averſion to regal government, which 
they retained ever afterwards. Hence regiè facere, to act ty- 


rannically, regii ſpiritus, regia ſuperbia, &c. 


The next in rank to the king was the TRIBUNUS, or. 


P AFECTUS CELER UM, who commanded the horſe un- 


det the king, as afterwards the magi/ter equitum did under the 


dictator. Ie 


When there was a vacancy in the throne, (INTERREG- 
NUM), which happened far a whole year after the death 
of Romulus, on account of i diſpute betwixt the Romans 
and Sabines, about the choice of a ſucceſſor to him, the ſena- 


tors ſhared the government among themſelves. They appoint- 


ed one of their number, who ſhould have the chief direction 
of affairs, with the title of INTERREX, and all the enſigns 
of royal dignity for the ſpace of five days; after him another, 
and then another, till a king was created, Liv. i. 17. 
Dionyſ. ii. 57. 

Afterwards under the republic an interrem was created to 
hold the elections, when there were no conſuls or dictator, 


O 2 Liv. 


. 
. 
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Liv. K. 55. which happened either by their ſudden death, «; 
when the tribunes of the commons hindered the elections dy 
their interceſſion, Lov. vi. 35. | 


| ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


IL CONSULS. 


1. The firfl Creation, different names, and badges of CON. 
| SULS. | 


AFTER the expulſion of the kings, A. U. 244, two ſu- 
preme magiſtrates were annually created, with equal 
authority; that they might reſtrain one another, and not be- 
come infolent by the length of their command, Cic. poſt red. 
in Sen. 4. Eutrop. i. g. 

They were anciently called PRATORES, Fefus; alfo 
IMPERATORES, Salluft. Cat. 6. or JUDICES, Varro de Lot. 
Ling. Liv. iii. 55. afterwards CONSULES, either from their 
conſulting for the good of the ſtate, (a confulends 7. Flor. 
i. 9. or from conſulting the ſenate, (a confulendo ſenatum), Cic. 
de Legg. iii. 3. and people, Varr. L. L. iv. 14. or from their aq- 
Ing as judges, (a judicands), Quinctilian. i. 9. From their poſ- 
ſeſſing ſupreme command the Greeks called them rnA ro 

If one of the conſuls died, another was fubſtituted {/ubroga- 

tus vel {afeQur), in his room for the reſt of the year; but 
Ihe could not hold the comitia for electing new conſuls, Liv. 
2 e e | 

The igſignia of the conſuls were the fame with thoſe of the 
kings, except the crown; namely, the tega pretexta, ſella cu- 
rulis, the ſceptre or ivory ſtaff, (Scipio 22 and twelve 
lictors with the faſtes and ſecures. 

Within the city the lictors went before only one of the con- 
ſuls, Liv. ii. 1. and that commonly for a month alternately (neu- 
ſibus alternis). A public ſervant, called accenſus, went before the 
other conſul, and the lictors followed; which cuſtom, aſt er 
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it had been long diſuſed, Julius Cæſar reſtored in his firſt con- 


ſulſhip, Suet. Jul. 20. He who was eldeſt, or had moſt 
children, or who was firſt elected, or had moſt ſuffrages, had 
the faſces firſt, Gell. ii. 15. Liv. ix. 8. According to Dio- 
nyſius the lictors at firſt went before both conſuls, and were 
reſtricted to one of them by the law of Valerius Poplicola, 


lib. v. 2. 


2. The Power of the CONSU LS. 


As the conſuls at firſt had almoſt the ſame badges with the 
kings, ſo they had nearly the fame power, Liv. ii. 1. But 
Valerius, called POPLICOLA, (a populo calende), took away 
the ſecuris from the faſces, ¶ ſecurim faſcibus ademit J, i. e. he 
took from the conſuls the power of lite and death, and only left 
them the right of ſcourging, at leaſt within the city, Dionyſ. v. 
19. for without the city, when inveſted with military command, 
they ſtill retained the Heures, i. e. the right of puniſhing capi- 
tally, Liv. xxiv. 9. | 

When the conſuls commanded different armies, each of 
them had the faſces and ſecures ;, but when they both command- 
ed the ſame army, they commonly had them for a day alter- 
nately, (alternis imperitabant), Liv. xxit. 41. 

Poplicola likewiſe made a law, granting every one the liber- 
ty of appealing from-the conſuls to the people; and that no 
magiſtrate ſhould be permitted to puniſh a Roman citizen who 
thus appealed, Liv. it. 8. which law was afterwards once and 
again renewed, and always by perſons of the Valerian family, 
Id. iii. 55. x. 9. But this privilege was alſo enjoyed under the 
kings, Liv. i. 26. viii. 35. 
Poplicola likewiſe ordained, that when the conſuls came in- 
to an aſſembly of the people, the lictors ſhould lower * 
in token of reſpect, Liv. ii. 7. and alſo that whoever uſurped 
an ofhce without the conſent of the people might be ſlain with 
impunity, Diony/. v. 19. But the power of the conſuls was chief- 
ly diminiſhed by the creation of the tribunes of the commons, 


who had a right to give a negative to all their 8 | 


(omnibus actis intercedere). Still, however, the power of the 
conſuls was very great, and the conſulſhip was conſidered as 


the ſummit of all popular preferments, (honorum populi finis), 


Cic. pro Planc. 25. 
LS Y The 
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The conſuls were at the head of the whole republic, Cic. py, 
Mur. 35. All the other magiſtrates were ſubject to them, 
except the tribunes of the commons. They aſſembled the 
people and the ſenate, laid before them what they pleaſed, 
and executed their decrees. The laws which they propoſe! 
and got paſſed, were commonly called by their name. They 
received all letters from the governors of provinces, and from 
foreign kings and ſtates, and gave audience to ambaſſadors, 
The year was named after them, as it uſed to be at Athens 
from one of the Archons, Cic. de Fat. 9. Thus, M. Tully 
Cicerone et IL. Antonio Conſulibus, marked the 6goth year of 
Rome. Hence numerare multos conſules, for annos, Sen. Ep. 
4. Bit jam pæne tibi conſul trigeſimus inflat, You are near ſixty 
years old, Martial. i. 16. 3. And the conſuls were ſaid Ae 
rire annum, faſts/que reſerare, Plin. Pan. 58. 

He who had moſt ſuffrages was called CONSUL PRIOR, 
and his name was marked firſt in the calendar, (in faſtis). He 

alſo had the fa/ces firſt, and uſually preſided at the election of 
magiſtrates for the next year. | 
| Every body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, 
diſmounted from horſcback, or roſe up to the conſuls as they 
' paſſed by, Sen. Ep. 64. If any one failed to do ſo, and the 
conſul took notice of it, he was ſaid to order the lictor ANI- 
MADVERTERE, Liv. xxiv. 44. Suet. 2 80. Acilius the 
conſul ordered the curule chair of Lucullus the Prætor tobe 
broken in pieces, when he was adminiſtering juſtice, be- 
cauſe he had not riſen up to him, when paſſing by, Dis, 
xxxvi. 24. En | 

In the time of war, the (conſuls poſſeſſed ſupreme com- 
mand. They levied ſoldiers, and provided what was neceſſa- 
ry for their * They appointed the military tribunes, 
or tribunes of the legions, (in part; for part was created by 
the . the centurions, and other officers, Cic. de Legg. 
iii. Polyb. vi. 34. 

The conſuls had command over the provinces, Cic. Phil. iv. 
4. and could, when authoriſed by the ſenate, call perſons 
from thence to Rome, (Romam evocare, excire, v. accire), and 
puniſh them, Cic. in Verr. i. 33. Liv. xxix. 15. They were 
of ſo great authority, that kings, and foreign nations, in alli- 
ance with the republic, were conſidered to be under their pro- 
tection, Cic. pro Sext. 30. 

In dangerous conjunctures the conſuls were armed with ab- 
ſolute power by the ſolemn decree of the ſenate, UT vipz- 
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XENT, vel DARENT OPERAM, &c. Liv. iii. 4. vi. 19. See p. 
23- In any ſudden tumulr or ſedition, the conſuls called the 
citizens to arms in this form: QUI REMPUBLICAM SA&VAM ES- 
E VELIT, ME SEQUATUR, Cic. pro Rabir. 7. Tuſc. Dueſh. 


iv. | 

Under the emperors the power of the conſuls was reduced 
to a mere ſhadow ; their office then only was to conſult the 
ſenate, and lay before them the ordinances (placita) of the 
emperor, to appoint tutors, to manumit ſlaves, to let the pub- 
lie taxes, which had formerly belonged to che cenſors, to ex- 
hibit certain public games and ſhews, which they alſo ſome- 
times did under the republic, Cic. OF. ii. 17. to mark the year 
by their name, c. They retained, however, the badges of 
the ancient conſuls, and even greater external pomp. For 
they wore the toga piffa or palmata, and had their faſces 
wreathed with laurel, which uſed formerly to be done only 
by thoſe who triumphed. They alſo added the :/ecuris to the 


faſces. 


3- The Day on which the CONSULS entered on their Office. 


In the beginning of the republic the conſuls entered on 
their office at different times; at firſt on the 23d or 24th Fe- 
bruary, (VII. vel VI. Kal. Mart.) the day on which Tarquin 
was faid to have been expelled, Ovid. Faft. ii. 68 5, which was 
held as a feſtival, and called REGIFUGIUM, Feſtus : after- 
wards on the iſt of Auguſt, (Kal. Sext.) which was at that 
time the beginning of the year, (i. e. of the conſular, not of 
the civil year, which always began with January,) Liv. iii. 6. 
In the time of the Decemviri, on the 15th of May, (1d. Maii,) 
Id. 36. About fifty years after, on the 15th December, (Id. 
Decemb.) Liv. iv. 37. v. 11. Then on the firſt of July, (Kal. 
AJuinctil.) Liv v. 32. viii. 20. which continued till near the 
beginning of the ſecond Punic war, A. U. 530, when the day 
came to be the 15th March, (/d. Mart.) At laſt, A. U. 598, 
or 600, (Q: Fulvio & T. Anmio Caſſ) it was transferred to the 
felt of January. (in Kal. Jan.) which continued to be the day 
ever after, (DIES SOLENNIS magiftratibus inenndis), Liv. 
Epit. 47. Ovid. Faſt. i. 81. iii. 147. | 

After this the conſuls were uſually elected about the end of 
July or the beginning or Auguſt. From their election to the 


zit of January, when they entered on their office, they were 
| called 


, 
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called CONSULES DESIGNATI ; and whatever they dit 
public affairs, they were ſaid to do it by their authority not by 
their power. (Quad poteſtate nondum poterat, obtinuit auctori- 
tate,) Cic. in Piſ. 4. Sext. 32. They might however propoſe 
edits, and do ſeveral other things pertaining to their oflice, 
Dio, xl. 66. Among other honours paid to them, they were 
always firſt aſked their opinion in the ſenate. See p. 12. — 
The interval was made fo long, that they might have time to 
become acquainted with what pertained to their office; and 
that enquiry might be made, whether they had gained their 
election by bribery. If they were convicted of that crime up- 
on trial, they were deprived of the conſulſhip, and their com- 
petitors, who accuſed them, were nominated in their place, 
Cic. pro Syll. 17. & 32. They were alſo, beſides being fined, 
declared incapable of bearing any office, or of coming into the 


fenate, by the Ca/purnian and other laws, Cic. pro Cornel. Mu- 


ren. 23. &c. as happened to Autronius and Sylla, . Sal. Cat. 
18. Cicero made the puniſhment of bribery ſtill more ſevere 
by the Tullian law, which he pafſed by the authority of the 
ſenate, with the additional penalty of a ten year's exile, pro 
Mur. 32. in Vatin. 15. pro Sext. 64. . 

The firſt time a law was propoſed to the people concerning 
bribery was A. U. 397, by C. Pztilius a tribune of the com- 
mons, by the authority of the ſenate, (auctaribus patribus ; ut 
nourum maxime hominum ambitio, qui nurdinas et conciliabula cl- 
ire foliti erant, comprimeretur,) Liv. vii. 15. 

On the firſt of January the ſenate and people waited on the 
new conſuls (/alutabant }, at their houſes, (which in after 
times was called OFFICLUM, Plin. Ep. ix. 37.) whence be- 
ing conducted with great pomp, (which was called PROCEsS- 
SUS CONSULARiS), to the capitol, they offered up their 
vows, (vota nuncupabant), and facrificed each of them an ox 
to Jupiter; and then began their office (munus ſuum auſpica- 
bantur), by holding the ſenate, conſulting it about the ap- 
pointment of the Latin holydays, and about other things con- 
cerning religion, Ovid. Pont. iv. 43. & 9. Liv. xxi. 63. 
Xxii. 1. XXVi. 26. Cic. poſt red. ad Quir. 5. Rull. ii. 34. Du, 
Fragm. 120. Within five days they were obliged to ſwear to 
oblerve the laws, Liv. xxxi. 50. as they had done when elect- 
ed, Plin. Pan. 64, 65. And in like manner when they re- 
figned their office, they afſembled the people, and made a 
| fpeech to them about what they had performed in their con- 
fulthip, and ſwore that they had done nothing againſt the laws, 
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hid. But any one of the tribunes might hinder them from 
making a ſpeech, and only permit them to ſwear, as the tri- 
bune Metellus did to Cicero, Dio. xxxvii. 38. whereupon Ci- 
cero inſtantly ſwore with a loud voice, that he had ſaved the 
republic and the city from ruin: which the whole Roman peo» 
ple confirmed with a ſhout, and with one voice cried out, that 
” what he had ſworn was true; and then conducted him from the 
forum to his houſe with every demonſtration of reſpect, Cic. 
in Piſ. 3. Ep. Fam. v. 2. 


4. The Provinces of the CONSULS. 


DvRING the firſt days of their office the conſuls caſt lots, or 
agreed among themſelves about their provinces z ( provincias 
inter ſe ſortiebantur, aut parabant, vel comparabant : provincias 
partiti ſunt), Liv. paſſim. 

A province (PROVINCIA), in its general acceptation, is 
metaphorically uſed to ſignify the office or buſineſs of any one, 
whether private or public; thus, O Geta, provinciam cepr/iz 
duram, Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 22. Before the Roman empire was 
widely extended, the province of a conſul was ſimply a certain 
charge aſſigned him, as a war to be carried on, &c. or a cer- 
tain country in which he was to act during his conſulſhip, Liv. 
v. 32. vii. 6. 1 2. viii. 1. 29. ix. 41. x. 12. XXVL 29. Xlili. 14 
& 15. Flor. i. 11. 

Anciently theſe provinces uſed to be decreed by the ſenate 
after the conſuls were elected, or had entered on their office, 
Liv. xxxii. 8. xxxiii. 29. ef alibi paſim. Sometimes the ſame 
province was decreed to both conſuls, Id. x. 32. xxxiv. 42. 
xl. 1. &c. Thus both eonſuls were ſent againſt the Sam- 
nites, and made to paſs under the yoke by Pontius general of 
the Samnites, at the Furce Caudinæ, Liv. ix. 1. &c. 80 
Paulus ZEmilius, and Terentius Varro were ſent againſt Han- 
nibal, at the battle of Cannæ, Id. xxii. 40. & xxv. 3. xx vii. 22. &c. 

But by the Sempronian law, paſſed by & Sempronius 
Gracchus, A. U. 631, the ſenate always decreed two pro- 
vinces for the future conſuls before their election, Cic. pro 
Dom. 9. de Prov. Conf. 2. Sall. Fug. 27. which they, after en- 
tering on their office, divided by lot or agreement, ( forte vel 
cromparatione partiti ſunt.) In latter times the province of a 
conſul was ſome conquered country, reduced to the form of a 
province, (Sce p. 70.) which each conſul, after the expira- 

Pn tion 
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tion of his office ſhould command ; for during the time of 


ces of the conſuls and prætors. In appointing the provinces Þ 
of the prætors, the tribunes might interpofe their negative, 
but not in thoſe of the conſuls, Cic. de Prov. Conſ. 8. Some- 
times the people reverſed what the fenate had decreed con- 
cerning the provinces. Thus the war againſt Jugurtha, which 
the ſenate had decreed to Metellus, was given by the people to 
Marius, Sall. Jug. 73. And the attempt of Marius, by means 
of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of the war a- 
7 5 Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himfelf by the 
uffrage of the people, gave pccaſion to the firſt civil war at 
Rome, Plutarch. in Mar. & Syll. Appian. de Bell. Civ. 1, and in 
fact gave both the occaſion and the example to all the reſt that 
followed. So when the ſenate, to mortify Cæſar, had de- 
creed as provinces to him and his colleague Bibulus, the care 
of the woads and roads, Suet. Jul. 19. Ceſar, by means of 
the tribune Vatinius, procured from the people, by a new and 
extraordinary law, the grant of Ciſalpine Gaul, with the ad- 
dition of Iyricum, for the term of five years, Bid. 22. Cic. 
pro Dom. g. in Vatin. 15. and ſoon after alſo Tranſalpine Gaul 
toom the ſenate, Suet. ib. Dio. xxxviii. 8. which important 
command was afterwards prolonged to him for other five years 
by the Trebonian law, Liu. Epit. 105. Cic. de Prov. Conf. 8. 
Epi}. Fam. 1. 7. (See page oy. 
No one was allowed to leave his province without the per- 
miſſion of the ſenate, Liv. xxix. 19. which regulation howe- 


their conſulſhip, they uſually remained in the city. Hence P 
Cicero fays, Tun bella gerere no/tri duces inciptunt, cum auſpi- YZ 
cia, i. e. conſulatum et preturam poſuerunt, Nat. D. ii. 3. For f « 
roprætors and proconſuls had not the right of taking the au- . 
Fotos, (auſpicia non habebant), Cic. Divin. ii. 36. 55 
The provinces decreed to the conſuls, were called PRO. ' 
VINCLE CONSULARES; to the prætors, PRATTO. y 
RLE. | B 
Sometimes a certain province was aſſigned to ſome one of a 
the conſuls; as Etruria to Fabius, both by the decree af the * 
ſenate, and by the order of-the people, Liv. x. 24. Sicily to 1 
P. Scipio, xxviti. 38. Greece, and the war againſt Antiochus, 1 
to L. Scipio, by the decree of the ſenate, Id. xxxvii. 1. This 1 
was ſaĩd to be 415 extra ordinem, extra fortem, vel fine ſorte, = 
fine comparatione, Id. vi. 3c. 13 
It properly belonged to the ſenate to determine the provin- , 
1 
= 
3 


ver 
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ver was ſometimes violated upon extraordinary occaſions, II. 
L 18. xXxvii. 43- ; 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be recalled 
from his province by the ſenate, but his military command 
could only be aboliſhed (a5rogart) by the people, Liv. xxix, 


19 Che ſenate might order the conſuls to exchange their pro: 
yinces, Liv. xxvi, 29. and even force them to reſign their 
command, 1d. V. 32. 

Pompey in his third conſulſhip, to check bribery, paſſed a 
law that no one ſhould hold a province, till five years after the 
expiration of his magiſtracy, Die. xl. 46. and that for theſe 
five years, while the conſuls and prætors were diſqualified, 
the ſenators of conſular and prætorian rank, who had never 
held any foreign command, ſhould divide the vacant provin- 
ces among themſelves by lot. By which law the government 
of Cilicia fell to Cicero againſt his will, Cic. Ep. Fam. iii. 2. 
Czfar made a law, that the Prztorian provinces ſhould not be 
held longer than a year, nor the conſular more than two years. - 
But this law, which is much praiſed by Cicero, was abroga- 
ted by Antony, Cic. Phil. i. 8. | 


53. From what Order the CONSULS were created. 


Tux conſuls were at firſt choſen only from among the pa- 
tricians, but afterwards alſo from the plebeians. is impor- 
tant change, although in reality owing to weightier cauſes, 
was immediately occaſioned by a trifling circumſtance. M. 
Fabius Ambuſtus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the elder 
of whom was married to Sulpicius, a patrician, -and the 


| | younger to C. Licinius Stolo, a plebeian. While the latter 


was one day viſiting her ſiſter, the lictor of . who 
was then military tribune, happened to ſtrike the door with his 
rod, as was uſual when that magiſtrate returned home from 
the Forum. The younger Fabia, unacquainted with that 
cuſtom, was frightened at the noife, which made her ſiſter 
laugh, and expreſs ſurpriſe at her ignorance. This ſtung her 
to the quick; and upon her return home the could not conceal 
her uneaſineſs. Her father ſeeing her dejected, aſked her if 
all was well; but ſhe at firſt would not give a direct anſwer : 
and it was with difficulty he at laſt drew from her a confeſſion, 
that ſhe was chagrined at being connected with a man _ 
2 cou 
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could not enjoy the ſame honours with her ſiſter's huſband, 
For although it had been ordained by law, that the military 
tribunes ſhould be created promiſcuouſly from the patricians 
and Plebeians, Liv. iv. 6. yet for forty-four years after their 
firſt inſtitution, A. U. 311. to A. U. 355. no one plebeian 
had been created, Liv. v. 12. vi. 37. and very few afterwards, 
Ambuſtus, therefore, conſoled his daughter with affurances, 
that ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee the ſame honours at her own houſe, 
which ſke ſaw at her ſiſter's. To effect this, he concerted 
meaſures with his ſon-in-law, and one L. Sextius, a ſpirited 
young man of plebeian rank, who had every thing but birth 
to intitle him to the higheſt preferments. 

Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, 
Liv. vi. 25. got themſelves continued in that office for ten 
years, bid. 42. for five years they ſuffered no curule ma- 
giſtrates to be created, Bid. 35. and at laſt prevailed to 

et one of the conſuls created from among the plebeians, 
Ibid. 42. 

L. SEXTIUS was the firſt plebeian conſul, Liv. vii. 1. and 
the ſecond year after him, C. Licinius Stolo, Bid. 2. from 
3 law ordaining one of the conſuls to be a plebeian, 
was called LEX LICINIA, Bid. 21. Sometimes both con- 
ſuls were plebeians, Id. xxiii. 31. which was early allowed by 
law, vii. 42. But this rarely happened; the patricians for the 
moſt part engroſſed that honour, Liv. paſſim. Sall. Jug. 73. 
Cic. in Rull. ii. 1. The Latins once required, that one of the 
conſuls ſhould be choſen from among them, Liv. viii. 4. & 5. 
as did afterwards alſs the people of Capua, Id. xxxiii. 6. but 


both theſe demands were rejected with diſdain. 


The firſt foreigner, who obtained the conſulſhip, was Cor- 
nelius Balbus, Plin. vii. 43. / 44. a native of Cadiz; who be- 
came ſo rich, that at his death, he left each of the citizens 
reſiding at Rome, 25 drachme, or denarii ; i. e. 16s. 1d. 39. 
Dis. xlviii. 32 | | : 


6. The legal age, and other requifites for enjoying the Con- 
| ſulſbip. 


Tur legal age for enjoying the conſulſhip (Ætas CONSU- 


LARIS) was forty-three, Cic. Phil. v. 19. and whoever 50 
| | | made 


by. 
* 
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made conſul at that age, was ſaid to be made in his own year, 
{ſus anno), Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. 
Before one could be made conſul, it was requiſite to have 
gone through the inferior offices of quæſtor, ædile, and præ- 
tor. It behoved candidates for this office, to be preſent, and 
in a private ſtation, (See p. 85.) and no one could be created 
conſul a ſecond time till after an interval of ten years, Liv. vii. 
2: 21. 
: But diele regulations were not always obſerved. In ancient 
times there ſeem to have been no reſtrictions of that kind, 


and even after they were made, they were often violated. 


Many perſons were created conſuls in their abſence, and with- 
out aſking it, and ſeveral below the legal age; thus, M. Va- 
lerius Corvus at twenty-three, Liv. vii. 26. Scipio Africanus 
the elder, at twenty - eight, Id. xxv. 2. xxvi. 18. xxviil. 33. 
and the younger at thirty-eight, 1d. Epit. xlix. Pompey, be- 
fore he was full thirty-ſix years old, (Ex S. C. legibus folutus 
conſul ante fiebat, quem ullum magiſtratum per leges capere licug/- 
ſet, i. e. before by law he could be made ædile, which was 
the firſt office properly called Magiſtratus, although that 
title is often applied alſo to the quzſtorſhip -and tribuneſhip, 
Cic. pro leg. Manil. 21.) 

To ſome the conſulſhip was continued for ſeveral years 
without intermiſſion; as to Marius, Liv. Epit. 67. who was 
ſeven times conſul, and once and again created in his abſence, 
Lid. et 68. & 80. Several perſons were made conſuls without 
having previouſly borne any curule office, Liv. xxv. 42. xxxii, 
7. Dio. xxxvi. 23. Many were re- elected within a leſs inter- 
val than of ten years, Liu. paſim. And the refuſal of the ſe- 
nate to permit Cæſar to ſtand candidate in his abſence, or to 
retain his province, gave occaſion to the civil war betwixt him 
and Pompey, which terminated in the entire extinction of li- 
berty, Cæſ. de bell. civ. i. 2. & 3. 


— 


7. Alterations in the Condition of the CONSULS under the 
| Emperors. 


Jorivs Cxsax reduced the power of the conſuls to a mere 
name. Being created perpetual dictator, Suet. 76. all the o- 
ther magiſtrates were ſubje& to him. Although the uſual 
form of electing conſuls was retained, he aſſumed the nomi- 

nation 
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nation of them entirely to himſelf, Cir. Phil. ii. 32. Suet. Jul. 41. 

& 76. He was dictator and conſul at the ſame time, Dis. xliii. 
1. as Sylla had been before him; but he reſigned the conſul- 
ſhip when he thought proper, and nominated whom he choſe 
to ſucceed him. When about to fet out againſt the Parthians, 
he ſettled the ſucceſhon of magiſtrates for two years to come, 


(Conſules et tribunos plebis in biennium, quos voluit), Cic. Att. 


xiv. 6. Dio. xliii. 51. He introduced a cuſtom of ſubſtituting 
conſuls at any time, for a few months or weeks; ſometimes 
only for a few days, or even hours, Lucan. v. 397. Suet. Jul. 

76. Cic. Fam. vii. 30. Dio. xliii. 36. that thus the prince might 

atify a greater number with honours. Under Commodus, 
— were twenty five conſuls in one year. Lamprid. 6. The uſual 
number in a year was twelve. But the conſuls who were admit- 
ted on the rt day of January, gave name to the year, and 
had the title of ORDINARIL, the others being ſtiled SUF. 
FECTI, or Minores, Dio. xlviii. 35. 

The conſuls, when appointed by the emperor, Plin. Ep. ix. 
13. did not uſe any canvaſſing, but went through almoſt the 
ſame formalities in other reſpects as under the republic, Plin. 
Pan. 63. 64. 65. 69. 77. 92. In the firſt meeting of the (e- 
nate after their election, they returned thanks to the empe- 
ror in a ſet ſpeech, Plin. Ep. ui. 13. 18. Paneg. 2. go. 91. 93. 
when 1t was cuſtomary to expatiate on his virtues ; which was 
called, HoxoRE, ve/ IN HONOREM PRINCIPIS CENSERE, IA. 
Pan. 54. becauſe they dehF ſpeech, when they were 
firſt aſked, their opinion as conſuls edct. See p. 12. & Plin, 
Ep. vi. 27. Pliny afterwards enlarged thx general heads, which 
he uſed on that occaſion, and publiſhed them under the name 
of PANEGYRICUS (i. e. % raviyupme;, oratio in conventy 
habita, a wemyvpic, conventus, Cic. Att. 1. 14.) Nerve T raja- 
no Auguſto diftus. ; 

Under the emperors there were perſons dignified merely 
with the title, without enjoying the office of conſuls, (CON- 
SULES HONORARII); as, under the republic, perſons 
who had never been conſuls or prztors, on account of ſome 
public ſervice, obtained the right of ſitting and ſpeaking in the 
ſenate, in the place of thoſe who had been conſuls or prætors, 
(eco conſulari vel pretoris, Cic. Phil. i. 6. v. 17. Liv. Epit. 
118.) which was called audtoritas vel ſententia conſularis aut præ- 

toria, Cic. in Vatin. 7. in Balb. 25. So Allectus inter preto- 
riot, Plin. Ep. i. 14. Rallanti ſenatus ornamenta pretoria decrevit, 
Id. vii. 29. VIH; 6. : c 

1 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who had been conſuls were called CONSULARES, 
Cic. Fam. xii. 4. &c. as thoſe who had been prætors, were 
called PRATORN; zdiles, EDILITII; quæſtors, Q- 

TORII. 8 | | 
e Under Juſtinian conſuls ceaſed to be created, and the year, 
of conſequence, to be diſtinguiſhed by their name, A. U. 
1293. But the emperors ſtill continued to aſſume that office 
the firſt year of their ſovereignty. Conſtantine created two 
conſuls annually; whoſe office it was to exerciſe ſupreme 
juriſdiction, the one at Rome, and the other at Conttantino- 


ple. 


II. PRATORS. 


1. Huſtitution and power of the PRATOR. 


þ ns name of PRAETOR (is qui preit jure et exercitu, Var- 

ro, erparrys), Was antiently common to all the magt- 
ſtrates, Liv. iii. 55- Aſcon. in Cic. Thus the diQator is called 
Pretor maximus, Liv. vii. 3- But when the conſuls, being 
engaged in almoſt continual wars, could not attend to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, a magiſtrate wzs created for that pur- 
poſe, A. U. 389, to whom the name of PRATOR was 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at firſt created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compenſation for the con- 


ſulſnip being communicatèd to the plebeians; but afterwards, 


A, U. 418, alſo from the plebeians, Liv. viii. 15. The præ- 
tor was next in dignity to the conſuls, and was created at the 
Comitia Centuriata with the ſame auſpices as the conſuls, 


” whence he was called their colleague, Liv. vii. 1. viii. 32. Gell. 


xiii. 14. Plin. Pan. 77. The firſt prætor was Sp. Furius Ca- 
millus, ſon to the great M. Furius Camillus, who died the 

year that his ſon was prztor, Liv. vii. 1. | 
When one prztor was not ſufficient, on account of the num- 
ber of foreigners who flocked to Rome, another prætor was 
added, A. U. 510, to adminiſter juſtice to them, or between 
citizens and them, (gui inter cives Romanes et peregrinos jus di- 
ceret, 
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 ceret, Liv. Epit. xix.—xxii. 35. hence called PRAETOR PE. 

REGRINUS. | 
The two prætors, after their election, determined by caſt. 
ing lots, which of the two juriſditions.each ſhould exer. 
ciſe. | 
The prætor who adminiſtered juſtice only between citizens 

Was called PRAATOR URBANUS, and was more honour- 
able; whence he was called PRx TOR HoxoRaTus, Ovid. Fa. 
i. 5 2. Major, Feſtus in voce MajoR ConsuL; and the law 
derived from him and his edicts is called JUS HONORARI. 
UM. In the abſence of the conſuls he ſupplied their place, 
(munus conſulare ſuftinebat), Cic. Fam. 10. 12. He preſided in 
the aſſemblies of the people, and might convene the ſenate; 
but only when ſomething new happened, Lic. Fam. xii. 28. He 
likewiſe exhibited certain public games, as, the Ludi Appolina- 
res, Liv. xxvii. 23. the Circenſian and Megalenſian games, Ju- 
venal. Xi. 192. and therefore had a particular juriſdiction over 
players, and ſuch people; at leaſt under the emperors, Taci, 
Ann. i, 77. When there was no cenſor, he took care, accord- 
ing to a decree of the ſenate, that the public buildings were 
kept in proper repair, (Sarta tea exigebat), Cic. in Verr. i. 
50. On account of theſe important offices he was not allow. 
ed to be abſent from the city above ten days, Cic. Phil. ii. 
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The power of the prætor in the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
expreſſed in theſe three words, DO, DICO, ADDICO. 
' Preter DABAT actionem et judices; the prætor gave the form of 
a writ for trying and redreſſing a particular wrong complain- 
ed of, and appointed judges or a jury to judge in the cauſe; 
| DICEBAT jus, pronounced ſentence 3 ADDICEBAT bona vel dam. W 
- na, adjudged the goods of the debtor to the creditor, &c. 85 
The days on which the prætor adminiſtered juſtice were 
called DIES FAS TI, (a fando, quod is diebus hec tria verbs 
fari licebat). Thoſe days on which it was unlawful to admini- 
ſter juſtice, were called NEFASTI. : 
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Dlle NEFASTUS erit, per quem TRIA VERBA ſilentur : 


FasTUs erit, per quem lege licebit agi. bs 
- Ovid. Faſt. i. 4. 
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2. EDICTS of the PRETOR. 


Tar Pretor Urbanus when he entered on his office, after 
baving ſworn to the obſervance of the laws, publiſhed an edict, 
(EDI M) or ſyſtem of rules (Formula) according to which he 
us to adminiſter juſtice for that year; whence it is called by Ci · 
cero, LEX ANNUA, Cic. in Verr. i. 42. Having ſummoned an 
aſſembly of the people, he publicly declared (EDICEBAT) 
from the Roftra, (cum in concianem adſcendiſſet N what method 
he was to obſerve, (que objervaturus cet), in adminiſtering 
juſtice, Cic. de Fin. ii. 22. This edict, he ordered not only 
to be recited by a herald, Plaut. in prolag. Pænuli, 11. but al- 
ſo to be publicly paſted up in writing, (Scriptum in ALBO, 
(i. e. in tabula dealbata, vel, ut alii dicunt, albis literit notatd), 
publice proponi, unde de PLANO, (i. e. de humo), rectè legs 
poſet;) in large letters, (/iteris majuſculis), Suet. Calig. 
41. Theſe words uſed commonly to be prefixed to the 
edict, BONUM FACTUM, Suet. Jul. 80. Vitell. 14. Oy 
ibid. | 


his predeceſſors, were called TRALATITIA ; thoſe which 
he framed himſelf, were called NOVA; and ſo any clauſe or 
part of an edit, CAPUT 'TRALATITIUM vel NOVUM, 
Cic. in Verr. i. 45. But as the prætor often, in the courſe of 
the year, altered his edits through favour or enmity, 
Cic. in Verr. i. 41. 46. this was forbidden, firſt by a decree of 
the ſenate, A. U. 585. and afterwards, A. U. 686. by a law 
which C. Cornelius got paſſed to the great offence of the no- 


dility, UT PrxzToREs EX EDICTIS SUIS PERPETULIS JUS DicE- 


RENT, 1. e. That the prætors, in adminiſtering juſtice, ſhould 
not deviate from the form which they preſcribed to themſelves 
in the beginning of their office, Aſcon. in Orat. Cic. pro Corn. 
Die Cafſ. 36. c. 22. & 23. From this time the law of the 
prætors, {jus PRA FORIUM) became more fixed, and law- 
yers began to ſtudy their edits with particular attention, Cic. 
de legg. i. 5. ſome alſo to comment on them, Gell. xiii, 10. By 
order of the Emperor Hadrian, the various edicts of the præ- 
tors were collected into one, and properly arranged by the 
lawyer vSalvius Julian, the great grandfather of the Emperor 
Vidius Julian ; which was thereafter called EDICTUM PER- 
Q_ PETUUM, 
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PETUUM, or JUS HONORARIUM, and no doubt was 


of the greateſt ſervice in forming that famous code of the Ro. 
man laws called the CORPUS JURIS, compiled by order of 
the Emperor Juſtinian. ESD: 

Beſides the general edict which the prætor publiſhed when 
he entered on his oſſice, he frequently publiſhed particular e- 
dicts as occaſion required, (EpicCTa PECULIARIA ET REPEN- 
TINA), Cic. in Verr. iii. 14. | 

An edict publiſhed at Rome was called EDICTUM URBA. 
NUM, Bid. 43. in the provinces, PROVINCIALE, 1H. 
46. Siciliemſe, 45. &c. | | 

Some think that the Pretor Urbanus only publiſhed an an- 
nual edi, and that the Pretor Peregrinus adminiſtered juſ- 
tice, either according to it, or according to the law of nature and 
nations. But we read allo of the edict of the Prætor Peregrinus, 
Cic. Fam. xiii. 59. And it appears, that in certain cafes he 
might even be appealed to for relief againſt the decrees of the 
Prætor Urbanus, Cic. Verr. i. 46. Aſcon. in Cic. Cæſ. de bell, 
Civ. ni. 20. Dio xlu. 22. 

The other magiſtrates publiſhed edicts as well as the prætor; 
the kings, Liv. i. 32. & 44. the conſuls, Liv. ii. 24. viii. 6. 
the dictator, Liv. ii. 30. viii. 34. the cenſors, Liv. xliii. 14, 
Nep. in Cat. 1. Gell. xv. 11. the curule ædiles, Cic. Phil. ix. 7. 
Plaut. Captiv. iv. 2. 43. the tribunes of the commons, Cz. 
in Verr. ii. 41. the quæſtors, Bid. iii. 79. So the provincial 
magiſtrates, Cic. Epi/?. paſſim. and under the emperors, the 
przfeCt of the city, of the prætorian cohorts, &c. So like- 
wiſe the prieſts, as the pontifices and decemviri ſacrorum, Liv. 
xl. 37. the augurs, Yaler. Max. viii. 2. and in particular, the 
pontifex maximus, Tacit. Hilt. ii. 91. Gell. ii. 28. All theſe 
were called HONORATI, Liv. xxv. 5. Ovid. Pont. iv. 5. v. 
2. or Honore honeflati, Sall. Cat. 34. honoribus honorati, Vel- 
lei. ii. 124. Fonore vel honoribus uſt, Flor. i. 13. Cic. Flacc. 19. 
and therefore the law which was derived from their edicts was 
alſo called JUS HONORARIUM. But of all theſe, the e- 
dicts of the prætor were the moſt important. 

Ihe orders and decrees of the emperors were ſometimes alſo 
called edicta, but uſually recripta. See p. 25. 

The magiſtrates in compoſing their edicts took the advice 
of the chief men of the ſtate 3 thus, Conſules cam wires prima» 


rios atque ampliſſimos ctvitatis multes in confilium advocdſſent, de 


cenfilu ſententia pronuncidrunt, &c. Cic. Verr. iii. 7. and ſome- 
times of one another; thus, Cam collegium pretorium tribun! 
pleb. 
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| , 
pleb. adbibuiſſent, ut res nummaria dle renee canflitue- 
retur z cenſcripſerunt communiter ediflum, Cic. Off. in.. 20 
Marius quod communiter compoſitum fuerat, ſolus edixit, L 
bid. : 
The ſummoning of any one to appear in court, was like- 
wiſe called Edictum. If a perſon did not obey the firſt ſum- 
mons, it was repeated a ſecond and a third time ; and then 
what was called a peremptory ſummons was given, (EDICFUM 


 PEREMPTORIUM dabatrr, gud diſceptationem perimeret, 


i. e. ultrd tergiverſari non pateretur, which admitted of no far- 
ther delay ;) and if any one neglected it, he was called contu- 
macious, and loſt his cauſe. Sometimes a ſummons ok this 
kind was given all at once, and was called UN UM FRO OMNI“ 
BUS, or, UNUM PRO/TK1BUs, We read of the ſenators being 
ſummoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict of the prætor, 
Liv. xliii. 11. 5 

Certain decrees of the prztor were called INTERDICTA; 
as, about 35 wing retaining, or recovering the poſſeſſion of a 
thing, Cic. Cecin. 3. 14. 31. Orat. i. 10. to which Cicero al- 
ludes, Urbanitatis poſſeſſhonem quibuſvis INTERDICTI1S defendamu, 
Fam. vii. 32. alſo about reſtoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting 
a thing; whence Horace, Sat. ii. 3. v. 217. INTERDIC TO 
huic (ſc. inſano) mne adimat jus pretor, i. e. beni, interdicat. 
The prætor would take from him the management of his for- 
tune, and appoint him a curator, Id. Epi. i. 1. according to 
a law of the ÞPwelve Tables, {que fur iigſic et male rem gerentibus 
benis INTERDICI jubebat), Cic. de Senect. 7. 


3- The INSIGNIA of the PRATOR. 


Tux prætor was attended by two lictors, in the city, who 
went before him with the fa/ces, Plaut. Epid. i. 1. 26. and by 
ſix lictors without the city. He wore the ga pretexta, which 


. he aſſumed, as the conſuls did, on the firſt day of his of- 


fice, after having offered up vows, (vis nuncupatis) in the 
capitol, | 

When the prætor heard cauſes, he fat in the Forum. or Co- 
mitium, on a "TRIBUNAL, (ia, or oftener pro tribunali), 
which was a kind of ſtage or ſcaffold, {/ugge/tum, v. -us ), in 
which was placed the Sella Curulis of the prætor, Cic. Verr. ii. 
38. Mart. xi. 99. and a ſword and a ſpear (GLADIUS et HAS- 


TA) were ſct upright before him. The Tribunal was made of 
Q 2 | wood, 


* 
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wood, and moveable, Cic. in Fat. 14. Suzt. Cæſ. 84. fo large 
as to contain the ASSESSORES, or counſel of the prætor, Ci. 
de Orat. i. 27. and others, Brut. 84. in the form of a {quare, 
as appears from ancient coins. But when ſpacious halls were 
erected round the Forum, for the adminiſtration of juſticæ, 
called BASILICA, or Regie ſc. ades vel porticus, Suet Aug 
1. Stat. Silv. 1. (Baran: roar) Lofem. v. 2. Foſeph. A. xvii. fl. 
rom their largeneſs and magnificence, the Tribunal in them 
ſeems to have been of itone, and in the form of a ſemicircle, 
FVitruv. v. 1. the two ends of which were called Cornua, Tacit. 
Annal. i. 75, or Partes Primores, Suet. Tib. 33. The firſt 
Baſilica at Rome appears to have been built by M Porciu: 
Cato, the cenſor, A. U. 566. hence called Porcia, Li. 
XXXIX. 44. 
The JUDICES or jury appointed by the prætor, ſat or 
lower ſeats, called SUBSELLIA, Cic. Roſe. Am. 11. as alfo 
4. the advocates, Id. de Orat. i. 62. the witneſſes, Id. Flacc. 
10, 21G hearcrs, Brut. 84. Suet. Aug. 56. Whence Subſell; 
3s put for the act of judging, Suet. Ner. 17. or of pleading, 
Cic. de Orat, i. 8. ii. 33. thus, Verſatus in utriſque ſubſellits cun: 
ſumma fama et fide; i.e. judicem et patronum egit, Cic. Fam. 
ill. 10. A ſubſellizs Allienus, &c. 1. e. caufidicus, a pleader, . 
Cecil. 15. For ſuch were faid Habitare in ſubſelliis, Orat. i. 
62. A ſubſellis in otium ſe conferre, to retire from pleading, 
Id. Orat. ii. 33. | 
The inferior magiftrates, when they ſat in judgement, (% 
dicia exercebant), did not uſe a Tribunal, but only ia, 
as, the tribunes, plebeian zdiles, and quæſtors, &c. Aſcon. i» 
Cic. Suet. Claud. 23. 
The benches on which the ſenators fat in the ſenate-hout- 
were likewiſe called ſubſellia, Cic. in. Cat. i. 7. Hence, Lon 
gi ſubſellii judicatio, the ſlowneſs of the ſenate in decreeing, 
Cic. Fam. iii. 9. And ſo alſo the ſeats in the theatres, circus, 
&c. thus, Senatoria fuyſellis, Cic. pro Corn. 1. Bis ſeptena /#- 
ſellia, the ſeats of the Equites, Mart. v. 28. 
In matters of leſs importance the prætor judged anc 
paſſed ſentence without form, at any time or in any place, 
whether fitting or walking ; and then he was faid COG- 
NOSCERE, *interloqui, diſcutere, E vel DE PLANO ; or, 3 
Cicero expreſſes it, ex £quo loco, Fam. iii. 8. Cæcin. 17. de O- 
rat. 6, non pro, vel e tribunalt, aut ex ſuperiore loco; which ex- 
reſſions are oppoſed : So Suet. Tib. 33. But about all impor- 
fant affairs he judged in form on his tribune. 9 a 
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The uſual attendants (MINISTRI vel apparitores) of ther 
prætor, beſides the lictors, were the SCRIBZ, who record- 
ed his proceedings, (qu? atta in tabulas referrent), Cic. Verr. 
iii. 78. & 79. and the ACCENSI, who ſummoned perſou:, 
and proclaimed aloud when it was the third hour, or 9 
o'clock before noon 3 when it was mid-day, andwhen it was 
the ninth hour, or 3 o'clock afternoon, Parr, de ling. Lat. 


v. 9. 


4. De number of PRATTORS af different ries. 


WuiLE the Roman Empire was limited to Italy, there 
were only two prætors. When Sicily and Sardinia were re- 
duced to the form of a province, A. U. 526. two other præ- 
tors were added to govern them, Liv. Hit. 20. and twa ore 
when Hither and Farther Spain were ſubdued, Id. xxxili. 27. 
& 28. In the year 571, only four prætors were created by 
the Bæbian law, which ordained, that fix prætors and four 
ſhould be created alternately, Ziv. xl. 44. but this regulation 
ſeems not to have been long obſerved. 

Of theſe fix prztors two only remained in the city; the o- 
ther four, immediately after having entered on their office, ſet 
out for their provinces. The prætors determined their pro- 
vinces, as the conſuls, by caſting lots, or by agreement, Liv. 


paſſim. * * - * . . 
Sometimes one prætor adminiſtered juſtice both betwixt ci- 
tizens and foreigners, Liv. xxv. 3. xxvii. 38. XXXi I. XXXV. 41. 


and in dangerous conjunctures, none of the prætors were ex- 

empted from military ſervice, Id. xxiii. 32. | 
The prætor Urbanus and Peregrinus adminiſtered juſtice on- 
ly in private or leſſer cauſes ; but in public and important cau- 
ſes, the people either judged themſelves, or appointed perſons, 
one or more, to preſide at the trial, (qui gueſtioni preefſent, Cic. 
pro Cluent. 29. quererent, queſtiones Publicas vel judicia exerce- 
rent, Liv. iv. 51. KXXVili. 5 5. Sal. Jug. 40.) who were called 
QU ASITORES, or 2uefteres parricidii, whoſe authority 
laited only till the trial was over. Sometimes a dictator was 
created for holding trials, Liv. ix. 26. But. A. U. 604, it 
was determined, that the Prætor Urbanus and Peregrinus 
ſhould continue to exerciſe their uſual juriſdictions ; and that 
the four other prætors ſhould during their magiſtracy alſo re- 
main in the city, and preſide at public trials: one, at trials 
| concerning 
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concerning extortion, (de repetundis); another, concerning 
bribery, (de ambitu); a third, concerning crimes committed 
againſt the ſtate, (de majefate) ; and a fourth, about defraud. 


ing the public treaſury, (de peovlatu). Theſe were called 
Qu 


ASTIONES PERPETULZ, Cic. Brut. 26. becauſe they 
were annually aſſigned (mandabantyr) to particular prætors, 
who always conducted them for the whole year, (q perpet:s 
exercerent), according to a certain form preſcribed by law; ſo 
that there was no need, as formerly, of making a new law, or 
of appointing extraordinary inquiſitors to preſide at them, who 
ſhould reſign their authority when the trial was ended. But 
ſtill, when any thing unuſual or atrocious happened, the pco- 
ple or ſenattHydged about the matter themſelves, or appoint- 
ed inquiſitors to preſide at the trial; and then they were aid 
extra ordinem querere : as in the caſe of Clodius, for violating 
the ſacred rites of the Bona Dea, or good goddeſs, Cic. Att. i. 
13. 14. & 16. and of Milo, for the murder of Clodius, Cic. 
pro Mil. &c. | | | 

L. Sulla encreaſed the number of the guz/tiones perpetue, by 
adding thoſe de FALSO, vel de crimine 4400 concerning for- 


gers of wills or other writs, coiners or makers of baſe money, 


Kc. de SICARIIS et VENEFICIS, about ſuch as killed a per- 


ſon with weapons or poiſon ; f de PARRICIDIS : on which 


account he created two additional prætors, A. U. 672; ſome 


ſay four. Julius Cæſar encreaſed the number of prætors, firſt 
to ten, A. U. 707, Dio. xlii. 51; then to fourteen, Id. xliii. 
47. afterwards to ſixteen, 16. 49. Tacit. Hift. iii. 37. Under the 
triumviri, there were 67 prætors in one year, Dio, xlviii. 43. 
53. Auguſtus reduced the number to twelve, Dio ſays ten, xliii. 
32. but afterwards made them ſixteen, Pompon. de orig. jur. ii. 
28. According to Tacitus, there were no more than twelve 
at his death, Annal. i. 14. der Tiberius, there were ſome- 
times fifteen, and ſometimes ſixteen, Dio. lviii. 20. Claudius 
added two prætors for the cogniſance of truſts, (qui de jidei- 
commuſſis jus dicerent). The number then was eighteen ; but 
afterwards it varied, | 

Upon the decline of the empire, the principal functions of 
the prætors were conferred on the prefeus prætorio, and other 
magiſtrates inſtituted by the emperors. The prætors of courſe 
ſunk in their importance; under Valentinian their number was 
reduced to three ; and this magiſtracy having become an emp- 
ty name, (inane nomen, Boeth. de conſol. philof. iii. 4.) was 


at laſt entirely ſuppreſſed, as it is thought, under Juſtinian. 
| III. 
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III. CENSORS. 


WO magiſtrates were firſt created, A. U. 312, for tak- 
5 8 ing an account of the number of the people, and the 
value of their fortunes, (cenſui agende); whence they were 
called CENSORES, Liu. et Feſt. (CEnsoR, ad cujus cemſionem, 
id eft, arbitrium, cenſeretur populus, Varr. L. L. iv. 14.) As 
the conſuls, being engaged in wars abroad, or commotions at 
home, had not Iciſure for that buſineſs, (an conſulibus opere e- 
rat, ſc. pretium, i. e. us non vacabat id negotium agere) ; 
the cenſus had been intermitted for 17 years, Liv. iii. 22. 
iv. 8. 

The cenſors at firſt continued in office for five years, bid. 
But afterwards, leſt they ſhould abuſe their authority, a law 
was paſſed by Mamercus Amilius the dictator, ordaining, 
that they ſhould be elected every five years; but that their 
power thould continue only a year and a half. (Ex quinquen= 
nali annua ac ſemeſtris cenſura fafta eſt), Liv. iv. 24. ix. 33. 

The cenſors had all the enſigns of the conſuls, except the 
lictors. 

The cenſors were uſually choſen from the moſt reſpectable 
perſons of conſular gignity ; at firſt only from among the pa- 
tricians, but afterwards likewiſe from the plebeians. The felt 
plebeian cenſor was C. Marcius Rutilus, A. U. 404. who al- 
ſo had been the firſt plebeian dictator, Liv. vii. 22. Afﬀter- 
wards a law was made, that one of the cenſors ſhould always 


be a plebeian. Sometimes both cenſors were plebeians, Liv. 


Epit. 59. and ſometimes thoſe were created cenſors, who had 
neither been conſuls nor prætors, Liv. xxvii. 6. and 11. but 
nat fo after the ſecond Punic war. 

The laſt cenſors, namely Paulus and Plancus, under Au- 
guſtus, are ſaid ro have bcen private perſons, {PRIVAT1), 
Dio. liv. 2. not that they had never borne any public office 
before, but to diſtinguiſh them from the Emperor; all beſides 
him being called by that name, Suet. Tacit. et Plin. paſſim. 

The power of the cenſors at firſt was ſmall ; but afterwards 
it became very great. All the orders of the {tate were ſubject 
to them, (cenſchibus ſuljecti, Liv. iv. 24.) Hence the cenſor- 
ſhip 
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chip is called by Plutarch, the ſummit of all prefermen:- 
(emnium honorum apex, vel faſtigium), in Cat. Maj. and by Ci. 
cero, magifira pudoris et modejiiz, in Piſ. 4. The title of Cen- 
{or was eſteemed more honourable than that of Conful ; ae 
appears from antient coins and ſtatues: and it was reckoned 
the chief ornament of nobility, to be ſprung from a cen- 
forian family, Faler. viii. 13. Tacit. Ann. iii. 28. Hiſt. iii. . 

The office of the cenſors was chiefly to eſtimate the fortunes, 
and to inſpect the morals of the citizens, Cic. de leg. iii. 


g The cenfors performed the cenſus in the Campus Martius. 
heated in their curule chairs, and attended by their clerks and 
other officers, they ordered the citizens, divided into their claſſes 
and centuries, and alſo into their tribes, Liv. xxix. 37. to be 
called {citari) before them by a herald, and to give an account 
of their fortunes, family, &c. according to the inſtitution of 
Servius Tullius. See p. 79. At the fame time they reviewed 
the ſenate arid equeſtrian order, ſupplied the vacant places in 
both, and inflicted various marks of difgrace ( notas inurebant), 
on thoſe who deſerved it. A ſenator. they excluded from the 
fenate-houſe, ( /enatu movebant, vel ejicrebant ), ſee p. 6. an e- 
ques they deprived of his public horſe, (eguum adimebant), ſee 
p. 28. and any other citizen they removed from a more ho- 
nourable to a leſs honourable tribe, (tribu movebant) ; or depriv- 


ed him of all the privileges of a Roman citizen, except liber- 


ty, (erarium faciebant, Liv. Qui per hoc non eſſet in albo centu- 
riæ fue, fed ad hoc eſſet civis tantum, ut pro capite ſuo tribut! no- 


mine æra penderet, Aſcon. in Cic.)or, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed, 


in tabulas Ceritum, vel inter Cerites referebant, 1. e. jure ſuf- 
fragii privabant; Gell. xvi. 13. Hence Cærite cerd digni, worth- 
leſs perſons, Horat. Ep:ft. i. G. v. 63. But this laſt phraſe docs 
not often occur. Cicero and Livy almoſt always uſe rar 
um facere ; in vel inter erarios referre. This mark of diſgrace 
was alſo inflicted on a ſenator or an equesr, and was then al- 
ways added to the mark of diſgrace peculiar to their order; 
thus, Cenfores Mamercum, qui fuerat dictator, tribu moverunt, 
oftuplicatoque cenſu, (i. e. having made the valuation of his e- 
ſtate eight times more than it ought, that thus he might be obli- 
to payeighttimes more tribute,)erarium fecerunt, Liv. iv. 24. 
mnes, ques ſenatu moverunt, quibuſque” equos ademerunt, erari- 
os fecerunt, et tribu moverunt, xlii. 10. The cenſors themſelves 
did not ſometimes agree about their powers in this reſpect: 
Claudius negabat, Sufragii laticnem injuſſu populi cenſorem cui- 
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homini adimere poſſe. Neque enim ſi tribu movere paſſet, quod 
t nibil aliud quam mutare jubere tribum, ideo omnibus v. et xxx. 
tribubus emovere poſſe : id eft, civitatem libertatemque eripere, non 
bi fe finire, ſed cenſu excludere. Hec inter ipſes diſceptata, 
toc, Liv. xlv. 15. | | 
The cenſors could inflit theſe marks of diſgrace upon what 
evidence, and for what cauſe they judged proper ; but, when 
they expelled from the ſenate, they commonly annexed a rea- 
ſon to their cenſure, Liv. xxxix. 42. which was called SUB- 
SCRIPTIO CENSORIA, Cic. pro Cluent. 43. & 44. Some- 
times an appeal was made from their ſentence to the people, 


Plutarch. in T. Q: Flamin. 
The cenſors not only could hinder one another from inflit- 


ing any cenſure, (ut alter de ſenatu movers velit, alter retineat ; 


ut alter in erarios referri, aut tribu mavert jubeat, alter vetet, Cic. 


ibid. Tres ejecti de ſenatu; retinuit quoſdam Lepidus a collega 


preteritos, Liv. xl. 51.) but they might even ſtigmatiſe one an- 
other, Liv. xxix. 37. 

The citizens in the colonies and free towns were there inrol- 
led by their own cenſors, according to the form preſcribed by 
the Roman cenſors, (ex formula ab Romans cenſoribus data), and 
an account of them was tranſmitted to Rome, Liv. xxix. 15. 
So that the ſenate might ſee at one view the wealth and con- 
dition of the whole empire, id. 37. | 

When the cenſors took an eſtimate of the fortunes of the 
citizens, they were ſaid, cenſum agere vel habere ; CENSERE pe- 
puli evitates, ſpboles, familias, pecuniaſque, Cic. legg. iii. 3. Referre 
in cenſum, Liv. xxxix. 44. Flor. i. 6. or, cenſui aſcribere, Tacit. 
Annal. xiii. 51. The citizens, when they gave in to the cen- 
ſors an eſtimate of their fortunes, &c. were ſaid, CEnSERI 
modum agri, mancipia, pecunias, &c. ic. ſecundum vel guad ad, 
Cic. Flacc. 32. ſ. 80. Profiteriz in cenſum deferre vel dedicare, 
Id. Arch. 4. Senec. Ep. 95. annes deferre vel cenſeri; thus, CL. 
anno cenſus eft Claudii Cæſaris cenſurd T. Fullonius Bononienfes ; 
idque collatts cenſibus quos ante detulerat, verum ruit, Plin. 
Vit. 49. f. 50. Sometimes alſo cenſere; thus, Predia cenſere, 
to give in an eſtimate of one's farms, Cic. Flace, 32. Liv. xlv. 


15. Prediacenſut cenſendo, ſc. apts; i. e. quorum cenſus cen 


ſeri, pretium æſlimari ordinis et tributi cauſd poteft ; farms, of 
which one is the juſt proprietor, Bid. Hence cenſeri, to be 
valued or eſteemed, to be held in eſtimation; Lic. Arch. 6. 
Val. Max. v. 3. 3. Ovid. Am. ii. 15. 2. Senec. Ep. 76. Plin. 
Pan. 15. Privatus illis CENSUS erat brevis, their 
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private fortune was ſmall Horat. Od. ii. 15. 13. exiguus, 
Ep. i. I. 43. tenuis, Id, 7. 76. Equeſiris, v. -ter, the 
fortune of an Eques; CCCC. millia nummim, 400,000 
ſeſterces, Plin. Ep. i. 19. Senatorius, of a ſenator, Suet, 
Ve:/p. 17. Hen fine cenſu, Cic. Flacc. 52. Ex cenſu tri. 
buta. conferre, Id. Verr. ii. 63. Cultus major cenſu, Ho- 
rat. Sat. ii. 3. 323. Dat cenſus honores, Ovid. Amor. iii. 8. 
56. Cenſus partus per vulnera, a fortune procured in war, 4614. 
9. Demittere cenſum in viſcera, 1. e. bona obligurire, to eat up, 
Id. Met. viii. 846. Romani cenſus popult, the treaſury, Lucan, 
| lil. 157. Breves extendere cenſus, to make a ſmall fortune go 
far, Martial. xii. 6. 

The cenſors divided the citizens into claſſes and centuries, 
according to their fortunes. They added new tribes to the 
old, when it was neceſſary, Liv. x. 9. Epit. 19. They 
let the public lands and taxes, (ſee p. 64.) and the regulati- 
ons: which they preſcribed to the farmers-general (mancipibus 
v. publicanis) were called Leges vel Tabule Cenſoriæ, Cic. Verr, 
iii. 6. in Rull. i. 2. | 

The cenſors agreed with undertakers about building and re- 
pairing the public works, ſuch as temples, porticos, &c. (r 
pera publica edificanda et reficienda REDEMPTORIBUS Heca- 
bant) ; which they examined when finiſhed, (probaverunt, i. e. 
rectè et ex ordine facta effe pronunciaverunt); and cauſed to be 
kept in good repair, {/arta tecta exigebant, ſc. et.) Liv. iv. 22. 
xl. 51. xlii. 3. xlv. 15. The expences allowed by the public for 
executing theſe works, were called ULTRoTRIBUTA, Liv. 
XXXIX. 44. Xliii. 16. Senec. Benef. iv. 1. Hence Ultrotributa 
lacare, to let them, or to promiſe a certain ſum for executing 
them; conducere, to undertake them, 76:4. | 

The cenſors had the charge of paving the ſtreets, and mak- 
ing the public roads, bridges, aquæducts, &c. Liv. ix. 29. 

& 43- xli. 29. They likewiſe made contracts about furniſhin 
the public ſacrifices, Plutarch. in Cat. and horſes for the 2. 
of the curule magiſtrates, Liv. xxiv. 18. Fee. in voc. Equi Cu- 
"RULES : alſo about feeding the geeſe which ggere kept in the 
Capitol, in commemoration of their having preſerved it, when 
the dogs had failed to give the alarm, Cic. pre Roſe. Amm. 20. 
Plin. x. 22. f. 26. Wix. 4. {. 14. 8. 

They took care that private perſons moulck hot occupy what 
belonged to the public, Liv. iv. 8. And if any one refuſed 
to obey their ſentence, they could fine him,; and diſtrain his 
effects till he made payment, Liv. xliii. 16. 
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. | 
The impoſing of taxes is often aſcribed to the cenſors ; but 

this was done by a decree of the ſenate and the order of the 

ple; without which the cenſors had not even the right of 
ne out the public money, nor of letting the public lands, 
Liv. xxvii. 11. xl. 46. xli. 27. xliv. 16. Hence the ſenate 
ſometimes cancelled their leaſes, (/ocationes inducebant), when 
they diſapproved of them, 1d. xxxix. 44- 

he cenſor had no right to propoſe laws, or to lay any thing 
before the ſenate or people, unleſs by means of the conſul or 
prætor, or a tribune of the commons, Plin. Hift. Nat. xxxv. 17. 
Liv. loc. cit. 
The power of the cenſors did not extend to public crimes, 
or to ſuch things as came under the cogniſance of the civil ma- 
giltrate, and were puniſhable by law ; but only to matters of 
a private nature, and of leſs importance: as, if one did not 
cultivate his ground property, Gell. iv. 12. if an eques did not 
take proper care of his horſe, which was called IxcuRIA or 
Impelitia, Ibid. if one lived too long unmarried, (the fine for 
which was called æs uxorium, Feſtur); or contracted debt 
without cauſe, &c. Valer. Max. ii. g. and particularly, if any 
one had not behaved with ſufficient bravery in war, Liv. 
xxiv. 18. or was of diſſolute morals, Cic. Cluent. 47. above 
all, if a perſon had violated his oath, Liv. ibid. et Cic. Off. iii. 


I, 
The accuſed were uſually permitted to make their defence, 
(erte dicere), Liv. loc. cit. 
e ſentence of the cenſors, ( ANIMADVERSIO CENSO- 
RIA vel judictum cenſoris), only affected the rank and charac- 
ter of perſons. It was therefore properly called IGNOMI- 
NIA, (uòd in nomine tantum, i. e. dignitate verſabatur), and 


in later times had no other effect, than of putting a man 


7 the bluſh, (zihil fere damnato afferebat preter ruborem, 
ic.) | 
It was not fixed and unalterable, as the deciſion of a court 
of law, 20 pro re judicata habebatur) ; but might be either 
taken off by the next cenſors, or rendered ineffeCtual by the 
verdict of a jury, or by the ſuffrages of the Roman people. 
Thus we find C. Gzta, who had been extruded the ſenate by 
the cenſors, A. U. 639, the very next /uffrum himſelf made 
cenſor, Cic. pro Cluent. 42. See p. 7. Sometimes the ſenate 
added force to the feeble ſentence of the cenſors, (inerti cenſo- 
riæ nate), by their decree, which impoſed an additional pu- 
niſhment. Liv. xxiv. 18. 
. R 2 The 
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The office of cenſor was once exerciſed by a dictator, Liv. 
xxiii. 22. and 23. After Sylla, the election of cenſors wa 
intermitted for about 17 years, Aſcon in Cic. 

When the cenſors ated improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial ; as they ſorfetimes were = a tribune of the com- 
mons, Liv. xxiv. 43. xliii. 15. 16. Nay we find a tribune or- 
dering a cenſor to be ſeized and led to priſon, Id. ix. 34. and 
even to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, Id. epit. 59. Plin. vii, 
44-f.45. but both were prevented by their colleagues, 13.4 3.ſ.45. 

Two things were peculiar to the cenſors, 1. No one could 
be elected a ſeeond time to that office, according to the law 
of C. Martius Rutilus, who refuſed a ſecond cenforſhip when 
conferred on him, hence ſirnamed CENSORINUS, Paley, 
Max. iv. t. 2. If one of the cenſors died, another 
was not ſubſtituted in his room; but his ſurviving colleague 
was obliged to reſign his office, Liv. xxiv. 43. xxvii. 6. 

The death of a cenſor was eſteemed ominous, becauſe it 
had happened that a cenſor died, and another was choſen in 
his place, in that /ufrum in which Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, Liv. v. 31. vi. 27. 

The cenſors entered on their office immediately after their 
election. It was cuſtomary for them, when the comitia were o- 
ver, to fit down on their curule chairs in the Campus Martius 
before the temple of Mars, Liv. xl. 45. Before they began to 
execute their office, they ſwore that they would do nothing 
through favour or hatred, but that they would act uprightly; 
and when they reſigned their office, they ſwore that they had 
done ſo. Then going up to the treaſury, (in erarium eſcen- 
dentes), they left a liſt of thoſe whom they had made erari, 
Liv. Axix. 37. : 

A record of the proceedings of the cenſors (memoria publica 
recenſionis, tabulis publicis impreſſa) was kept in the temple 
of the nymphs, Cic. pro Mil. 27. and is alſo ſaid to have 
been preſerved with great care by their deſcendants, Dia- 


i. 74. 

One of the cenfors, to whom it fell by lot, Var. Lat. I. 
v. 9. after the cenſus was finiſhed, offered a ſolemn ſacrifice 
(/uſtrum condidit) in the Campus Martius. See p. 82. 

The power of the cenſors continued unimpaired to the tri- 
buneſhip of Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law paſſed, or- 
dering that no ſenator ſhould be degraded by the cenſors, un- 
leſs he had been formally accuſed and condemned by both 
cenſors, Dio. xxxviii. 13. but this law was abrogated, and the 

powers 
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A. U. 902, Aſcon. in Cie. Dio. xl. 57. 

Under the emperors the office of cenſor was aboliſhed ; 
but the chief parts of it were exerciſed by the emperors them- 
ſelves, as by other magiſtrates. 

Julius Cæſar made a review of the people (recenſum populi e- 


2 of the cenſorſhip reſtored ſoon after by Q. Metellus 
ipio, 


git), after a new manner, in the ſeveral ſtreets, by means of 


the proprietors of the houſes, (vicatim per dominoes inſularum), 

Suet. Jul. 41- but this was not a review of the whole Roman 

people, but only of the poorer fort, who received a monthly 

gratuity of corn from the public, 15:4. which uſed to be given 

them in former times, firſt at a low price, Liv. ii. 34. and af- 

terwards, by the law of Clodius, for nought, Cic. pro Sext. 25. 
con. in Cic. 

Julius Cæſar was appointed by the ſenate to inſpe the mo- 
rals of the citizens for three years, Dio. xliii. 14. under the ti- 
tle of PRAEFECTUS MORUM vel moribus, Suet. Jul. 76. 
Cic. Fam. ix. 15. afterwards for life, under the title of cenſor, 
Dio. xliv. 5 A power ſimilar to this ſeems to have been con- 
ferred on Pompey in his third conſulſhip, (corrigendis moribus 
delefus), Tacit. Ann. ii. 28. 

Auguſtus thrice made a review of the people ; the firſt and 
laſt time with a colleague, and the ſecond time alone, Suet. 
Aug. 27. | 

He was inveſted by the ſenate with the ſame cenſorian pow» 
er as Julius Cæſar, repeatedly for five years, according to 
Dion Caſhus, liii. 17. liv. 2. 10. & 3o. according to Suetonius 
for life, frecepit et morum legumque regimen perpetuum), Suet. 
Aug. 27. under the title of MAGISTER MORUM, #2f. 
Cinſ. Hence Horace, Epiſl. ii. 1. 


Cum tot ſuſtineas, ac tanta negotia ſolus, 
Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 


Legibus emendes, &c. 


Auguſtus, however, declined the title of cenſor, Suet. 27. 
although he is ſo called by Macrobius, Sat. ii. 4. Some of the 
ſucceeding emperors afſumed this title, particularly thoſe of 
the Flavian family, but moſt of them rejected it, as Trajan, 
Plin. Paneg. 45. after whom we rarely find it mentioned, 
Dio, lin. 18. 

Tiberius wg 0 the cenſorſhip unfit for his time, (nn id 


tempus cenſure), Tacit. Ann. ii. 33- It was therefore inter- 
mitted 
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mitted during his government; as it was likewiſe during that 
of his ſucceſſor. | 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Vi- 
tellius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800, 
Suet. Claud. 16. Vit. 2. by Veſpaſian and Titus, A. U. 827. 
Suet. Veſp. 8. Tit. 6. but never after. Cenſorinus de die nat. 18. 
ſays, that this review was made only 8 times during 
650, or rather 630 years, from its firſt inſtitution under Ser. 
vius to the time of Veſpaſian ; after which it was totally dif. 
continued, Bid. 

Decius endeavoured to reſtore the cenſorſhip in the perſon 
of Valerian, but without effect. The corrupt morals of Rome 
at that period could not bear ſuch a magiſtrate, Trebell. Polli; 


in Valer- 


IV. TRIBUNES of the People. 


F Ew plebeians being oppreſſed by the patricians on ac- 

count of debt, Liv. it. 23. &c. at the inſtigation of 
one Sicinius, made a ſeceſſion to a mountain afterwards called 
Mons Sacer, three miles from Rome, A. U. 260. 46. 32. nor 
could they be prevailed on to return, till they obtained from 
the patricians a remiſſion of debts for thoſe who were inſolvent, 
and liberty to ſuch as had been given up to ſerve their credi- 
tors; and likewiſe that the plebeians ſhould have proper ma- 
giſtrates of their own to protect their rights, whoſe perſons 
ſhould be ſacred and inviolable, ( ſacreſancti), Liv. iii. 55. 
Dionyſ. vi. 89. They were called 'TRIBUNES, according to 
Varro, J. iv. 14. becauſe they were firſt created from the tri- 
bunes of the ſoldiers. 1 

. Two tribunes were at firſt created, Cic. pro Corn. 1. at the 
aſſembly by curiæ, who, according to Livy, created three col- 
leagues to themſelves, ii. 33. In the year 283, they were 
firſt elected at the Comitia Waibel, c. 58. and A. U. 297. ten 


tribunes were created, Liv. iii. 30. two out of each claſs, which 

number continued ever after. | 
No patrician could be made tribune, unleſs firſt adopted in- 
to a plebeian family, as was the caſe with Clodius the enemy 
of Cicero, pro Dom. 16. Suet. Jul. 20. At one time, howe- 
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der, we find two patricians of conſular dignity elected tri- 
bunes, Liv. iii. 65. And no one could be made tribune or 
plebeian zdile, whoſe father had born a curule office, and 
was alive, Liv. xxx. 19. nor whoſe father was a captive, 
xxvili. 21. 

The tribunes were at firſt choſen indiſcriminately from 2 
mong the plebeians but it was ordained by the Atinian law, 
ſome think A. U. 623, that no one ſhould be made tribune who 
was not a ſenator, Gell. xiv. 8. Suet. Aug. 10. And we read, 
that when there were not ſenatorian candidates, on account of 
the powers of that office being diminiſhed, Auguſtus choſe 
them from the equites, Suet. Aug. 40. Dio. liv. 26. 30. But 
others think, that the Atinian law only ordained, . that thoſe 
who were made tribunes ſhould of courſe be ſenators, and did 
not preſcribe any reſtriction concerning their election. See 
Manutius de legg. It is certain, however, that under the em- 
perors, no one but a ſenator had a right to ſtand candidate 


for the tribuneſhip, (jus tribunaths petendi}, Plin. Ep. ii. 


8 One of the tribunes, choſen by lot, preſided at the comitia 
for eleCting tribunes, Liv. iii. 64. After the abdication of the 
decemviri, when there were no tribunes, the Pontifex Maximus 
preſided at their election, c. 54. If the aſſembly was broken 
off {6 comitia dirempta eſſent), before the ten tribunes were e- 
lected, thoſe who were created might chuſe (cooprare) col. 
leagues for themſelves to complete the number, c. 65. But a 
law was immediately paſſed by one Trebonius to prevent this 
for the future, which enacted, "That he who preſided ſhould 
continue the comitia, and recal the tribes to give their votes, 
till ten were elected, Bid. 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 1oth of De- 
cember, (ante diem quartum Idus Decembris), becauſe the firſt 
tribunes were elected on that day, Liv. xxxix. 52. In the time 
of Cicero, however, Aſconius ſays, it was on the 5th (nonis 
Decembris), in prozm. Verr. 10. But this ſeems not to have 
been ſo; for Cicero himſelf on that day calls Cato tribunus de- 
/gnatus, pro Sext. 28. 

The + my wore no toga prætexta, nor had they any exter- 
nal mark of dignity, except a kind of beadle, called wiator, 
who went before them. It is chought they were not allowed 
to ule a carriage, Cic. Phil. ii. 24. Plut. Dual. Rom. 81. 
When they adminiſtered juſtice, they had no zribunal, but ſat 
on /ubſellia or benches, Aſcon. in Cic. They had, however, 

1 on 
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on all occaſions, a right of precedency ; and every body was 
obliged to riſe in their preſence, Plin. Ep. i. 23. 

The power of the tribunes at firſt was very limited. It con. 

fiſted in hindering, not in acting, Dieny/. vii. 17. and was ex- 
preſſed by the word, VETO, 7 forbid it. They had only the 
right of ſeizing, but not of ſummoning ; ( prebenſionem, ſel 
non vocationem habebant), Gell. xiii. 12. Their office was on- 
ly to affiſt the plebeians againſt the patrisians and magiſtrates ; 
(Auxilii, non pene jus datum illi poteflati), Liv. ii. 35. vi. 27. 
Hence they were ſaid, e privati, fine imperios, fine magiſtratu, 
it. 56. not being dignified with the name of magiltrates, Pl, 
in Coriol. et Quæſt. Rom. 81. as they were afterwards, Liv. iv, 
2. Sall. Jug. 37. They were not even allowed to enter the 
ſenate. See p. 17. 
Hut in proceſs of time they increaſed their influence to ſuch 
a degree, that, under pretext of defending the rights of the 
people, they did almoſt whatever they pleaſed. They hin- 
dered the collection of tribute, Liv. v. 12. the enliſting of ſol- 
diers, iv. 1. and the creation of magiſtrates, which they did 
at one time for five years, Liv. vi. 35. They could put a ne- 
gative (intercedere) upon all the decrees of the ſenate and ordi- 
nances of the people, Cic. pro Mil. 6. Liv. xlv. 21. and a ſin- 
gle tribune by his VETO, could ſtop the proceedings of all the 
other magiſtrates, which Cæſar calls extremum jus tribunorum, 
de bell. civ. i. 4. Liv. ii. 44. iv. 6. & 48. vi. 35. Such was 
the force of this word, that whoever did not obey it, whether 
magiſtrate or private perſon, was immediately ordered to be 
led to priſon by a viator, or a day was appointed for his trial 
before the people, as a violator of the ſacred power of the tri- 
bunes, the exerciſe of which it was a crime to reſtrain, (in er- 
dinem cogere), Plin. Ep. i. 23. Liv. xxv. 3. 4. 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held ac- 
curſed, ( ſacer), and his goods were confiſcated, Liv. iii. 55. 
Dionyf. vii. 17. Under the ſanction of this law, they carried 
their power.to an extravagant height. They claimed a right 
to prevent conſuls from ſetting out to their provinces, Plut. in 
Craſſ. Dio, xxxix. 39. and even to pull victorious generals 
from their triumphal chariot, Cic. pro Cel. 14. They ſtopped 
the courſe of juſtice by putting off trials, Cic. Phil. ii. 2. in 
Patin. 14. and hindering the execution of a ſentence, Cic. de 
prov. conſ. 8. Liv. xxxviii. 60. They ſometimes ordered the 
military tribunes, and even the conſuls themſelves, to priſon, 
Liv. iv. 26. v. 9. Epit. 48. 55. Cic. in Vatin. 9. & 10. Di. 
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xxxvii. 50. (as the Ephor: at Lacedæmon did their kings, Nep. 
in Pauſ. 3. whom the tribunes at Rome reſembled, Cic. de 
legg. iii. 7. & 9.) Hence it was ſaid, Datum ſub jugum tri- 
bunitie poteſtatit conſulatum fuiſſe, Liv. iv. 26. from the terror of 
which, M. Antonius and Q. Caſſius Longinus, tribunes of 
the commons, together with Curio and Cœlius, fled from the 
city to Czfar into Gaul, and afforded him a pretext for croſ- 
ſing the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his pro- 
vince, and of leading his army to Rome, 1bid. Dio. xli. 3. 
Appian. Civil. ti. p. 448. Plutarch. in Cæſ. p. 727. Lucan. i. 
2 . ; 
| "The tribunes uſually did not give their negative to a law, 
till leave had been granted to ſpeak for and againſt it, Liv. 
xlv. 21. | | 

The only effeCtual method of reſiſting the power of the 
tribunes, was, to procure one or more of their number, ( 
collegio tribunorum), to put a negative on the proceedings of 
the reſt, Liv. ii. 44. iv. 48. vi. 35. but thoſe, who did ſo, 
might afterwards be brought to a trial before the people by their 
colleagues, Liv. v. 29. 

Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on by entreaties or 
threats, to withdraw his negative, (interceſſione deſiſtere), or he 
demanded time to conſider it, ( noctem ſibi ad deliberandum poſ= 
tulavit ; ſe paſters die moram nullam eſſe facturum), Cic. pro 
Sext. 34. Attic. iv. 2. Fam. viii. 8. or the conſuls were arm- 
ed with dictatorial power to oppoſe him, Cæſ. de bell. civ. i. 5. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 21. & 22. See p. 1. We alſo find the ſenate 
exerciſing a right of limiting the power of the tribunes, which 
was called CIRCUMSCRIPT IO, Cic. Att. vii. g. pro Mil. 33. 
Ceſ. de bell. civ. i. 32. and of removing them from their office, 
(a republica removendi, i. e. curia et foro interdicendi), Cæſ. de 
bell. civ. iii. 21. Suet. Jul. 16. as they did likewiſe other ma- 
giſtrates, Vid. & Cic. Phil. xiii. 9g. On one occaſion the ſenate 
even ſent a tribune to priſon, Dio. xl. 45. but this happened 
at a time when all order was violated, Did. 46 | 

The tribuneſhip was ſuſpended when the decemviri were 
created, Liv. iii. 32. but not when a dictator was appoint- 
em ak 


Ihe power of the tribunes was confined to the city, and a 


mile around it; (neque enim provocationem efſe longius ab urbe 
mille paſſuum), Liv. iii. 20. unleſs when they were ſent any 


where by the ſenate and people; and then they might, in any 
ead of his 


army, 
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army, and bring him to Rome, {pure ſacreſanctæ poteſtatit), Li. 
xxix. 20. The moſt ſolemn oath of the tribunes was by their 
own power, Diony/. 54. 2 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night / pernoc- 
zare) in the country, nor to be above one whole day out of 
town, except at the Feria Latina; and their doors were open 
day and night, that they might be always ready to receive the 
requeſts and complaints of the wretched, Gell. iii. 2. xiii. 12. 
Macrob. Sat. i. 3. 

The tribunes were addreſſed by the name, TrziBuxt. Thoſe 
who implored their aſſiſtance, (eas appe/labant, vel auxilium im 


| Plorabant), ſaid, A vorrs, TrIBUNI, PoSTULO, UT Mn: 
AUX1L10 srris. The tribunes anſwered, Aux1L1o ERiuus, 


vel NON ERIMUS, Liv. iv. 26. xxviii. 45. 


When a law was to be paſſed, or a decree of the ſenate to 


be made, after the tribunes had conſulted together, (cum in 
conſilium ſeceſſiſſent), lone of their number declared, (ex ſu col. 
legarumque ſententia vel pro collegio pronunciavit), SE INTERCE- 
DERE, vel NON INTERCEDERE, aut MORAM FACERE comiliis, 
delectui, &c. Alſo, SE NON PASS8UROS legemt ferri vel abragari; 
relationem fieri de, &c. This was called DECRETUM 7ribu- 
norum, Liv. paſſim. 

Sometimes the tribunes ſat in judgement, and what they 
decreed was called their EDICTUM, or decretum, Cic. Vert. 
ii. 41. If any one differed from the reſt, he likewiſe pro- 
nounced his decree; thus, Tih. Gracchus ita decrevit : Quo 
MINUS EX BoNn1s L. Scirioxis QUOD JUDICATUM SIT, REDI- 
GATUR, sk Non INTERCEDERE yexzTrorxrt. L. Scirio- 
NEM NON PASSURUM iN CARCERE ET IN VINCULIS ESSE, 
MITTIQUE EUM SE JUBERE, Liv. xxxviii. 60. 

The tribunes early aſſumed the right of holding the comiie 
by tribes, and of making laws (PLEBISCITA), which bound 
the whole Roman people, Liv. iii. o. & 55. (See p. 98.) 
They alſo exerciſed the power of holding the ſenate, A. U. 
298. Dionyſ. x. 31.Cic. de legg. iii. 10. of diſmiſſing it, when at- 
ſembled by another, Appian. de bell. civ. ii. and of making a 
motion, although the conſuls were preſent, Cic. Phil. vii. 1. 
pro Sext. 11. They likewiſe ſometimes hindered the cenſors 
in the choice of the ſenate, Div. xxxvii g, | 

The tribunes often afſembled the people merely to make 
harangues to them, (concionem advorabant vel papulum ad con- 
cionem), Gell. xii. 14. By the ICILIAN law it was forbiden, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, to interrupt a tribune while 
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ſpeaking, Dionyſ. vii. 17. Cic. pro Sext.37. and no one was allow- 
ed to ſpeak in the aſſemblies ſummoned by them without their 
permiſhon : Hence consonem dare, to grant leave to ſpeak, Cc. 
Att. iv. 2. in cencionem aſcendere, to mount the roftra, Ibid. 
concionem habere, to make a ſpeech, or to hold an aſſembly for 


ſpeaking 3 and ſo, in concionem ventre, Cic. pro Sext. 40. in 


canciouem vocare, & in concione flare, Id. Acad. iv. 47. but to 
hold an aſſembly for voting about any thing, was, habere comi- 
tia vel AGERE cum populo, Gell. xiii. 15. 

The tribunes limited the time of ſpeaking even to the con- 
ſuls themſelves, Cic. pro Rabir. 2. and ſometimes would 
not permit them to ſpeak at all. (See p. 113.) They could 
bring any one before the aſſembly, (ad concionem vel in concione 
producere), and force them to anſwer what queſtions were put 
to them, Cic. in Vatin. 10. in Piſ. 6. & 7. paſte red. in Sen. 6. 
Dis. xXXXviii. 16. . | 

By theſe harangues the tribunes often inflamed the populace 


„ 


againſt the nobility, and prevailed on them to paſs the moſt 


pernicious laws. 

The laws which excited the greateſt cqntentions, were about 
dividing the public lands to the poorer citizens, (LEGES A- 
GRARLK), Liv. ii. 41. iv. 48. vi. 11. Cic. in Rull. about 
the diſtribution of corn at a low price, or for nought, (Leger 
FRUMENTARLE vel anmnarie) Liv. Epit. Ix. Ixxi. Cic. ad 
Heren. I. 12. pro Sext. 25. Aſcon. in Cic. and about the di- 
minution of intereſt, (de leuando fænore), and the abolition of 
debts, either in whole or in part, (de novis tabulis ;—leges FOE. 
NEBRES), Liv. vi. 27. & 35- vii. 16. & 42. xxxv. 7. Paterc. 
its 23. (See p. 45.) | 

But theſe popular laws were uſually joined by the tribunes 
with others reſpeCting the 8 of themſelves and 
their order, Liv. vi. 35. C39. and when the latter were 
granted, the former were often dropped, c. 42. At laſt, how- 
ever, after great ſtruggles, the tribunes laid open the way for 
plebeians to all the offices of the ſtate. 

The government of Rome was now brought to its juſt 
equilibrium. There was no obſtruction to merit, and the moſt 
deſerving were promoted. The republic was managed for ſe- 
veral ages with quiet and moderation, _ {placid> mede/ieque.) 
But when wealth and luxury were introduced, and avarice had 
ſeized all ranks, eſpecially after the deſtruction of Carthage, 
the more wealthy plebeians joined the patricians, and they in 
conjunction ingrotied all the —— and emoluments of the 

> 2 ſtate. 
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140 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
ſtate. The body of the people were oppreſſed ; and the tri. 


bunes, either overawed or gained, did not exert their influence 
to prevent it; or rather perhaps their interpoſition was diſre. 
garded, Sall. Fug. 41. 

At laft Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the grandſons of the 
great Seipio Africanus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely un- 
dertock to aſſert the liberties of the people, and to check the 
oppreſſion of the nobility. But proceeding with too great ar. 
dour, and not being ſufficiently ſupported by the multitude, 
they fell a ſacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, 
while tribune, was ſlain in the capitol, by the nobility, with 
his couſin Scipio Naſica, Pontifex Maximus, at their head; 
A. U. 620, Appian. de bell. civ. 1. 359. and Caius, a few years 
after, periſhed by means of the conſul Opimius, who ſlaughter. 


ed a great number of the plebeians, Salliſt. Fug. 16. & 42. This 


was. the firſt civil blood ſhed at Rome, which afterwards at differ- 
ent times deluged the ſtate, Appian. ibid. i. 349. Vell. ii. 3 From 


this period, when arms and violence began to be uſed with impu- 


nity in the legiſlative aſſemblies, and laws enacted by force to 
be held as valid, we date the commencement of the ruin of 
Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi diſcouraged others from eſpouſing 
the cauſe of the people. In conſequence of which, the pow. 


er of the nobles was increaſed, and the wretched plebeians 


were more oppreſſed than ever, Sall. Jug. 31. 
But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous cor- 
ruption of the nobility the republic had been baſely betrayed, 
the plebeians, animated by the bold eloquence of the tribune 
Memmius, regained the aſcendency, 1bid. 40. 65. 93. & 
84. The conteſt betwixt the two orders was renewed ; but 
the people being miſled and abuſed by their favourite, the 
faithleſs and ambitious Marius, Dio. fragment. xxxiv. 94. the 
nobility again prevailed under the conduct of Sylla. 
Fylla 3 and in a manner extinguiſhed the power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, That whoever had been tribune, 
ſhould not afterwards enjoy any other magiſtracy; that there 
ſhould be no appeal to the tribunes ; that they thould not be 
allowed to aſſemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propoſe laws,” Liv. Epit. 89. Appian. b. civ. i. 413. but 
ſhould only retain the right ot interceſſion, Cæſ. de bell. civ. i. 6, 
(injurie faciendæ poteſtatem ade mit, auxilii ferendi reliquit), which 
Cicero greatly approves, Cic. de /egg. iii. g. 
But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was 
ON : reſtored. 
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TRAIBUNES. : 141 
reſtored. In the conſulſhip of Cotta, A. U. 679, they ob- 
tained the right of enjoying other offices, Aſcon. in Cic. and 
in the conſulſhip of Pompey and Craſſus, A. U. 683. all their 
former powers, Sall Cat. 31. Cic. in Verr. i. 15. de legg. iii. 1 1. 
a thing, which Cæſar ſtrenuouſly promoted, Szet. Jul. 5. 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob, (« 
condufta plebe ftipati), they determined every thing by force. 
They made and abrogated laws at pleaſure, Cic. in. Piſ. 4. pro 
Sext. 25. They diſpoſed of the public lands and taxes as they 
thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands on 
thoſe who purchaſed them at the higheſt price, Cic. pro Sext, 
6. 10. 24. 26. &c. pro Dom. 8. 20. he aſſemblies of the 

ople were converted into ſcenes of violence and maſſacre; 
and the moſt daring always prevailed, Cic. pro Sext. 35. 36. 
37. 38. &c. Dio. xxxix. 7. 8. &c. 

Julius Cæſar, who had been the principal cauſe of theſe 
exceſſes, and had made the violation of the power of the tri- 
bunes, a pretext for making war on his country, having at laſt 
become maſter of the republic by force of arms, reduced that 
power, by which he had been raiſed, to a mere name; and de- 
prived the tribunes of their office {poteftate privavit) at plea- 
ſure, Suet. Jul. 79. Dio. xliv. 10. 

\ Auguſtus got the tribunitian power to be conferred on him- 
ſelf for life, by a decree of the ſenate, Dio. li. ig. the exerciſe 
of it by proper magiſtrates, as formerly, being inconſiſtent 
with an abſolute monarchy, which that artful uſurper eſta- 
bliſhed, Suet. Aug. 27. Tacit. Ann. iii. 56. This power gave 
him the right of holding the fenate, Dio. liv. 3. (ſee p. 13.) 
of aſſembling the people, and of 2 appealed to in all ka, 
Dis. li. 19. It alſo rendered his perſon ſacred and inviolable ; 
ſo that it became a capital crime (crimen MAJESTATIS) to 
injure him in word or deed, Dio. liii. 17. which, under the 
ſucceeding emperors, ſerved as a pretext for cutting off num- 
bers of the ſirſt men in the ſtate, and proved one of the chief 
ſupports of tyranny, (ADJUMENTA REGNI), Tacit. An- 
nal. iii. 38. Swet. Tib. 58. & 61. Ner. 35. Hence this among 
other powers uſed to be conferred on the Emperors in the be- 
ginning of their reign, or upon other ſolemn occaſions ; and 
then they were ſaid to be Tribunitid poteſtate donati, Capitol. in 
M. Anton.—Vopiſc. in Tacit. fee p. 25. Hence alſo the years 
of their government were-called the years of their tribunician 
power, Dio. Iii. 17. which are found often marked on ancient 


coins: 
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coins: computed not from the firſt of January, nor from he 
toth of December, (iv. Id. Dec.) the day on which the tri. WET 
bunes entered on their oflice ; but from the day on which they - 
aſſumed the empire. | 2 
The tribunes, however, ſtill continued to be elected, al- 
though they retained only the ſhadow of their former power, 
inauem umbram et fine botiore nomen) Plin. Ep. i. 23. Paneg. 10. 

& 95. Tacit. i. 77. xiii. 28. and ſeem to have remained to the 
. _ of Conſtantine, who aboliſhed this with other ancient of- 

CCs. g 
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7 * Adiles were named from their care of the buildings, 
(a cura ædium). 

The Adiles were either plebeian or curule. 

Two ADILES PLEBEII were firſt created, A. U. 260, 
in the Comitia Curiata, at the ſame time with the tribunes of 
the commons, to be as it were their aſſiſtants, and to deter- 

mine certain leſſer cauſes, which the tribunes committed to 
them, Dieny/: vi. 90. They were afterwards created, as the other 
inferior magiſtrates, at the Comitia Tributa. { 

Two ADILES CURULES were created from the patrici- 

. cians, A. U. 387, to perform certain public games, Liv. vi. 
42. They were firſt choſen alternately from the patricians 
and plebeians, but afterwards promiſcuouſly from both, Liv. 
vii. 1. at the Comitia Tributa, Gell. vi. . | 

The curule ædiles wore the toga prætexta, had the right of 
images, and a more honourable place of giving their opinion 
in the ſenate, Cic. Verr. v. 14. They uſed the ſella curulis 
when they adminiſtered juſtice, whence they had their name. 
Whereas the plebeian ædiles fat on benches. Aſcon. in. Cic. 
but they were inviolable, (SaCROSANC TI), as the tribunes, 
Feſtus. Liv. iii. 5 5. | 

The office of the ædiles was to take care of the city, Cic. d 
legg · iii. 3. its public buildings, temples, theatres, baths, ba- 

ſplice, portico, aquæducts, common-ſewers, public roads, 

&c. eſpecially when there were no cenſors : alſo of private 

buildings, leſt they ſhould become ruinous, and deform the 
city, 
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city, or occaſion danger to paſſengers. They likewiſe took 
care of proviſions, markets, taverns, &c. They inſpected thoſe 
things which were expoſed to ſale in the Forum; and if they 
were not good, they cauſed them to be thrown into the Ti- 
ber, Plaut. Rud. ii. 3. v. 42. They broke unjuſt weights and 
meaſures, Juv, x. 101. They limited the expences of fune- 
rals, Cic. Phil, ix. 7. Ovid. Faft. vi. They reſtrained the a- 
varice of uſurers, Liv, x. 37. They fined or baniſhed wo- 
men of bad character, after being condemned by the ſenate 
or people, Tacit. Aun. ii. 85. Liv. x. 31. xxv. 2. They took 
care that no new gods vr religious ceremonies were introdu- 
ced, Liv. iv. 30. They puniſhed not only petulant actions, 
but even words, Gell. x. 6. 

The ædiles took cogniſance of theſe things, propoſed e- 
dicts concerning them, Plaut. Capt. iv. 2. v. 43. and fined 
delinquents. | 

The ædiles had neither the right of ſummoning nor of ſeiz- 
ing, unlefs by the order of the tribunes; nor did they uſe lic- 
tors or viatores, but only public ſlaves, Gell. xiti. 12. They 
might even be ſued at law, (in jus wcari), by a private perſon, 
Bid. 13, 

It belonged to the zdiles, particularly the eurule ædiles, to 
exhibit public ſolemn games, Liv. xxiv. 43. xxvii 6. which 
they ſometimes did at a prodigious expence, to pave the 
for future preferments, Cic. Off. ii. 16. They examined the 
plays which were to be brought on the ſtage, and rewarded 
or pumſhed the actors as they deferred, Plaut. Trin. iv. 2. 
v. 148. Cy, Epil. 3. They were bound by oath to give the 
palm to the moſt deſerving, 14. Amphit. Prol. 72. Agrippa, 
when ædile under Auguſtus, baniſhed all jugglers (preftigiats- 
mo and aſtrologers, Dio. xlix. 43. | 

t was peculiarly the office of the plebeian diles to keep 
«he decrees of the ſenate, and the ordinances of the commons, 
in the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the treaſury, Liv. 


iü. 5 5. 
Julius Czfar added two other ædiles, called CEREALES, 
(a Cerere), to inſpect the public ſtores of corn and other pto- 
viſions, Suet. Jul. 41. Dis. xliii. 51. | 

The free towns alſo had their ædiles, Juv. iii. 179. where 
ſometffnes they were the only magiſtrates, as at Arpinum, 
Cic. Fam. xiii. 11. | | 

The zdiles ſeem to have continued, but with ſome varia- 


tions, to the time of Conſtantine. 


: 
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VL. QUASTORS. 


THE Quzſtors were ſo called, (a querendo) becauſe they 
got in the public revenues, (publicas pecunias conquirebant), 
Varro de L. L. iv. 14. 


The inſtitution of quæſtors ſeems to have been nearly as an. 


cient as the city itſelf. They were firſt appointed by the kings, 
according to Tacitus, Annal. xi. 22. And then by the conſuls, 
to the year 307, when they began to be elected by the people, 
at the Comitia Tributa, Cic. Fam. vi. 30. Others ſay, that 
two quzſtors were created by the people from among the 
patricians, immediately after the expulſion of Tarquin, to take 
care of the treaſury, according to a law paſſed by Valerius Po- 
plicola, Plut. in Poplic. Dionyſ. v. 

In the year 333, beſides the two city quzſtors, two other; 


| were created to attend the conſuls in war, (ut conſulibus ad -. 
nufteria belli preflo eſſent); and from this time the quzſtor:, 


might be choſen indifferently from the plebeians and patrici- 
ans, Liv. iv. 43. After all Italy was ſubdued, four more were 
added, A, U. 498, about the ſame time that the coining of 
filver was firſt introduced at Rome, Liv. Epit. xv. Bylla en- 
creaſed their number to 20, { ſupplends ſenatui, cui judicia tra- 
diderat), Tacit. Ann, xi. 22. and Julius Cæſar to 40, Dion. 
xlit. 47. Under the Emperors their number was uncertain 
and arbitrary, : 

Two quzſtors only remained at Rome, and were called 
QUASTORES URBANTI ; the reſt, PROVINCIALES or 
MILITARES, | 
The principal charge of the city quæſtors was the care of 
the treaſury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn, Set. 
Claud. 24. Plut. Quæſt. Rom. 40. They received and expend- 
ed the public money, and entered an account of their receipts 
and diſburſements, (in tabulas accepti et expenſi referebant,) Aſ- 
con. in Cic. They exacted the fines impoſed by the public, 
Liv. xxxviii. 60. Tac. Ann. xiii. 28. The money thus raiſ- 


ed was called ARGENTUM MULTATITIUM, Liv. xxx. 


39. f 
The quzſtors kept the military ſtandards in the Part. 
| | (whic 
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(which were generally of ſilver, Plin. xxxiii. 3. f. 19. ſome- 


times of gold, for the Romans did not uſe colours, (non velit 
withantur), and brought them out to the conſuls when going 
upon an expedition, Liv. iv. 22. vii. 23. They entertained 
foreign ambaſſadors, provided them with lodgings, and deli- 
vered to them the preſents of the public, Yaler. Max. v. 1. 
They took care of the funerals of thoſe who were buried at 
the public expence, as Menenius Agrippa, Diony/. vi. in. 
Sulpicius, Cic. Phil. ix. 7. They exerciſed a certain juriſdic- 
tion, eſpecially among their clerks, Plut. in Cat. Min. 

Commanders returning from war, before they could obtain 
a triumph, were obliged to ſwear before the quzſtors, that 
they had written to the ſenate a true account of the number 
of the enemy chey had ſlain,, and of the citizens that were miſ- 
ſing, Val. Max. ii. 8. | 

The provinces of the quzſtors were annually diſtributed 
to them by lot, Cic. pro Mur. 8. after the ſenate had deter- 
mined into what provinces quæſtors ſhould be ſent. Whence 
SORS is often put for the olfice or appointment of a quzſtor, 
Cic. Verr. i. 15. Cecil. 14. Fam. ii. 19. as of other magi- 
ſtrates, Id. Verr. AF. i. 8. Plant. 27. Liv. xxxv. 6. and pu- 
blic officers, Cic. Cat. iv. 7. or for the condition of any one, 
Horat. Sat. i. 1. Ep. i. 14. 11. Suet. Aug. 19. Sometimes a 
certain province was given to a particular quzſtor by the ſe- 
nate or people, Liv. xxx. 33. But Pompey choſe Caſſius as 
his quzeſtor, and Cæſar choſe Antony of ſelves, (ne ſor- 
te), Cic. Att. vi. 6. Cic. Phil. ii. 20. | 4 

The office of the provincial quæſtors was to attend the con- 
ſuls or prætors into their provinces z to take care that provi- 
fions and pay were furniſhed to the army; to keep the money 
depoſited by the ſoldiers (1nummses ad ſigna depeſitos), Suet. Dom: 
7. Veget. ii. 20. to exact the taxes and tribute of the empire, 
Cic. in Verr. i. 14. & 38. to ſell the ſpoils taken in war, Liv. 
v. 26. xxvi. 47. Plaut. Bacch. iv. 9. v. 153. to return an ac- 
count of every thing to the treaſury z and to exerciſe the juriſ- 
diction aſſigned them by their governors, Cic. Divm. in 
Cecil, 17. Suet, Jul. 7. When the governor left the pro- 
vince, the quæſtor uſually ſupplied his place, Cic. ad Fam. ii, 
15 P Dy I 8, | . | | 

There ſubſiſted the cloſeſt connection between a proconſal 
or proprætor and his quæſtor, (in parentum loco queſtoribus ſuis 
erant), Cic. pro Planc. ii. Divinat. in Cæcil. 19. ad Fam. xiii, 


10. 26. Plin. Ep. iv. 15. If a quæſtor died, another was ap- 
* pointed 


Fd 
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pointed by the governor in his room, called PROQU ASTOR, 
Cic. in Verr. 36. | 
The place in the camp where the quæſtor's tent was, and 
where kept his ſtores, was called QUASTORIUM, or 
Dueftorium Liv. x. 32. xh. 2. fo alſo the place in the 
province, he kept his accounts and tranſacted buſineſs, 
* Planc. 41. | 90 
| city quæſtors had neither lictors nor viatores, becauſe 
they had not the power of ſummoning or apprehending, Ge//. 
xiii. 12. and 47 be proſecuted by a private perſon before 
the prætor, Ibid. 13. Suet. Jul. 23. They could, however, 
hold the Comitia; and it ſeems to have been a part of their 
office in ancient times to proſecute thoſe guilty of treaſon, 


and puniſh them when condemned, Diony/- viii. 77. Liv. ii. 


41. iii. 24. 25. a 
The —_ quzſtors were attended by lictors, at leaft in 
the abſence of the prætor, Cic. pro Planc. 41. and by clerks, 
Ce es the firſt ſtep of pref { 
ip was 0 erment, pri- 
mus pgradus honoris), Cic. in Verr. l. 4. Fehick ve _ 
admiſſion into the, ſenate, Cic. Sce p. 4. It was, however, 
2 held by thoſe who had been confuk, Dionyſ. x. 23. 
Under the emperors the quzſtorſhip underwent various 
changes. A diſtinction was introduced betwixt the treaſury 
of the public (ERARIUM) and the treaſury of the prince, 
. (FISCUS) Set. Aug. 102. Tacit. Annal. vi. 2. Plin. Pan. 36. 
Dio. lin. 16. and different officers were appointed for the ma- 
nagement of each. do | 
Auguſtus took from the_quzſtors the charge of the treaſu- 
ry, and gave it to the prætors, or thoſe who had been prætors. 
Suet. Aug. 36. Tacit.. Ann. xiv. 28. Dio. liii. 2. but Claudius 
reſtored it to the quæſtors, Surt. Claud. 24 Afterwards præ- 
fects of the treaſury ſeem to have been appointed, Pla. Boil 
ni. 4. Tacit. Annal. xin. 28. & 29, 


Thoſe who had borne the quzſtorſhip uſed to aſſemble the 


judges, called centumviri, and preſide at their courts; but 
Auguſtus appointed that this ſhould be done by the Dectnv1- 
RI litibus judicandis, Suet. Aug. 36. The quæſtors alſo choſe 
the judices, Dio. xxxix. 7. Auguſtus gave the quæſtors the charge 
of the public records, which the zdiles, and, as Dion Caſ- 
ſius ſays, the tribunes had formerly exerciſed, /. liv. 36. * 

th 
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this too was afterwards transferred to præfects, Tacit. he. 
cit. 
Auguſtus introduced a new kind of quæſtors called QE 
STORES CANDIDATI, or candidati principis vel Augufti, 
Suet. Aug. 56. Claud. 40. who uſed to carry the meſſages of 


the emperor, (l/ibellos, epiſtalas, et orationes), to the ſenate} 


Suet. Tit. 6. (See p. 23.) They were called candidati be- 

cauſe they ſued for. higher preferments, which by the in- 
tereſt of the emperor they were ſure to obtain; hence Pe- 

tis tanguam Ceſaris candidatus, i. e. careleſsly, Quinctilian. vi. 
62. 


quzſtorſhip, and of courſe be admitted into the ſenate, at the 
age of twenty-two, Plin, Epift. x. 83. & 84. 

Under the em „the quzſtors exhibited ſhews of gla- 
diators, which they ſeem to have done at their own expence, 
28 4 requiſite for obtaining the office, Tacit. Ann. xi. 22. Suet. 


Domit. 


4 | 
Conſtantine inſtituted a new kind of quzſtors, called 
— — PALATII, who were much the ſame with 
what we now call Chance/lors, Zoſim. v. Procop. de bell. 


Perl. [ 


Other ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


5 orgy were various other ordinary magiſtrates 3 
as, 


TRIUMVIRI CAPITALES, who judged concerning ſlaves 
and de of the loweſt k, Plaut. Aut: iii. 2. 2. and who 
alſo had the charge of tli&priſon, Liv. xxxii. 26. and of 
execution of condemned criminals, Sall. Cat. 5 5. | 

TRIUMVIRI MONETALES, who had the charge of the 
mint, (qui aure, argente, eri, Nando, feriundo preerant, which 
is often marked in letters, A. A. A. F. F.) Dio. liv. 26. Ac- 
cording to the advice of Mæcenas to Auguſtus, Dio. lii. 29. 
it 13 that only Roman coins were permitted to circulate 
in rovinces, Matth. xxii. 20. | 

NUMMUL.ARIL, vel _— ſpeFatorer, ſaymaſters, (ad 
1 2 Jaws 
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: Auguſtus ordained by an edict, that perſons 5 enjoy the ; 
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guot nummi proband: cauſd deferebantur, an probi efſent, cujur au. 


ri, an ſuberati, an equi ponderis, an bone fuſionis. 

TRIUMVIRI NOCTURNI, vel zrefvir:, who had the 
charge of preventing fires, (incendus per urbem arcendis pre, 
rant), Liv. ix. 46. and walked round the watches in the night. 
time, (vigilias circumibant), attended by eight lictors, Plaut, 
Amphit. i. 1. 3. 

QUATUORVIRI VIALES, vel viacdri (qui vias curabant), 
who had the charge of the ſtreets and public roads. 


All thefe magiſtrates uſed to be created by the people at the 


Comitia Tributa. | : | 

Some add to the Magiftratus Ordinarii Minores, the CEN. 
TUMVIRI Ftibus judicandis, (vel ee judicandis, for ſo 
it was anciently written), a body of men choſen out of every 
tribe, (ſo that properly there were 105), for judging ſuch cau- 
ſes as the prætor committed to their deciſion; and alſo the 
DECEMVIRI ttbus judicandis. But theſe were generally not 
reckoned magiſtrates, but only judges, 


New ORDINARY MAGISTRATES under the 
EMPERORS, 


AV GUSTUS inftituted ſeveral new offices; as, Cu- 

ratores operum publicorum, viarum, aquarum, aluei T ibe- 
ris, ſc. repurgandi et laxioris faciendi, frumenti populo dividund! | 
perſons 4 the charge of the public works, of the roads, 
of bringing water to the city, of cleaning and enlarging the 
channel of the Tiber, and of diſtributing corn to the people, Suct. 
Aug. 37. The chief of theſe offices were, | 


I. The governor of the city, (PRAFECTUS URBI, vcl 
urbit), whoſe power was very great, and generally continued 
for ſeveral years, Tacit. Ann. vi. 11. 
A præfect of the city uſed likewiſe formerly to be choſen 
occaſionally (in tempus deligebatur), in the abſence of the kings, 
and afterwards of the conſuls. He was not choſen. by the 
people, but appointed, firſt by the kings, and afterwards by 
the conſuls, (a regibus impofuti : Paſten conſules mandubaut, Ta- 
Cit. ibid.) He might, however, aſſemble the ſenate, _ «+ 
thoug 
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though he was not a ſenator, Gell. xiv. c. ult. and alſo hold the 
comitia, Liv. i. 59. But after the creation of the prætor, he 
uſed only to be appointed for celebrating the Ferie Latine, or 
Latin holy-days. | 
Auguſtus inſtituted this magiſtracy by the advice of Mæce- 
nas, Dio. lit. 21. who himſelf in the civil wars had been in- 
truſted by Auguſtus with the charge of the city and of Italy, 
2 apud Romam atque Italiam prepofitus), Tacit. ibid. Hor. 
„iii. 29+ The firſt præfect of the city was Meſala Cor vi- 
nut, only for a few days; after him Taurus Statilius, and then 
Piſs for twenty years. He was uſually choſen from among 
the principal men in the ſtate, (ex viris primariit vel conſulart- 
bus). His office comprehended many things, which had for- 
merly belonged to the prætor and ædiles. He adminiſtered juſtice 
betwixt maſters and ſlaves, freedmen and patrons; he judg- 
edof the crimes of guardians and curators; he checked the frauds 
of bankers and money-brokers ; he had the ſuperintendance of 
the ſhambles, (carnit curam gerebat), and of the public ſpecta- 
cles; in ſhort, he took care to preſerve order and public quiet, 
and puniſhed all tranſgreſſions of it, not only in the city, but 
within a hundred miles of it, (intra centefomum ab urbe lapidem), 
Dio. lit, 21, He had the power of baniſhing perſons bot 
from the city and from Italy, and of tranſporting them to any 


iſland which the emperor named, (in inſulam deportands), Ul- 


pian. de off. pref. urb. 


The prefect of the city was as it were, the ſubſtitute 


{vicarius}, of the Emperor, and had one under him, 
who exerciſed juriſdiction in his abſence, or by his com- 
mand. | 

The præfect of the city ſeems to have had the ſame infignia 
with the prætors. . 


II. The præfect of the prætorian cohorts, (PRÆFECTUS 
PRATORIO, vel pretoriis cohortibus), or the commander of 
the emperor's body-guards. 

Auguſtus inſtituted two of theſe from the equeſtrian order, 
by the advice of Mæcenas, that they might counteract one an- 
other, if one of them attempted any innovation, Dio. Iii. 24. 
Their power was at firſt but imall, and merely military. But 
Sejanus, being alone inveſted by Tiberius with this com- 
mand, increaſed its influence, (vim præfecturæ modicam antea 
intendit), by collecting the prætorian cohorts, formerly diſperf- 

ed 
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- through the city, into one camp, Tacit. Ann. iv. 2. Su, 
ib. 37. | 
The præfect of the prztorian bands was under the ſucceed- 
ing emperors made the inſtrument of their tyranny, and there. 
fore that office was conferred on none but thoſe whom they 
could entirely truſt, | 

always attended the emperor to execute his com- 
mands: Hence their power became ſo great, that it was little 
inferior to that of the emperor himſelf, (ut non multum abfuerii 
a principatu ; munus proximum vel alterum ab Auguſti imperis, 
Vict. de Cæſ. 9.) Trials and appeals were brought before 
them; and from their ſentence there was no appeal, unleſs 
by way of ſupplication to the emperor. 
The prætorian præfect was appointed to his office by the 
emperor's delivering to him a ſword, Plin. Paneg. 67. Hera. 
iti. 2. Dio. Ixviii. 33. | 

Sometimes there was but one præfect, and ſometimes two, 
Conſtantine created four præfecti prætorio: But he changed 
their office very much from its original inftitution ; for he 
made it civil inſtead of military, and divided among them the 
care of the whole empire, To one he gave the command of 
the eaſt, to another of Illyricum, to a third of Italy and Afri- 
ca, and to a fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britain; but he 
took from them the command of the ſoldiers, and transferred 
that to officers, who were called magiſtri equitym. 

Under each of theſe præfecti prætoris were ſeveral ſubſtitutes, 
(vicarii), who had the charge of certain diſtricts, which were 
called DICECESES ; and the chief city in each of theſe, where 
they held their courts, was called METROPOLIS. Each d. 
eceſis might contain ſeveral metropoles, and each metropolis had 
ſeveral cities under it. But Cicero uſes DICECESIS for the 
part of a province, ad Attic. v. 21. Fam. iii. 8. xiii. 53. 67. 
and calls himſelf EPISCOPUS, gs ng! or governor of the 
Campanian coaſt, as of a digcefs, ad Att, vii. 11, 


III. PRAFECTUS ANNOKL, vel rei frumentarie, who 
had the charge of procuring corn. 

A magiſtrate uſed to be created for that purpoſe on extra- 
ordinary occaſions under the republic : thus A Minutivs, Liv. 
iv. 12. and fo afterwards Pompey with greater power, (omni; 
poteflas rei frumentariæ toto orbe in quinquennium ei data , Cic. 
Att. iv. 1. Dio. Xx xz, 9. Liv. Epit. 104. Plin. Pan. 29. 
In the time of a great ſcarcity, Auguſtus himſelf — 

the 
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the charge of providing corn, ¶ præfecturam annonæ ſuſcepit ), 
and ordained, that for the future two men of prætorian digni- 
tyſhould be annually elected, to diſcharge that office, Dio. liv. 1. 


| afterwards he appointed four, ib. 17. and thus it became an 


ordinary magiſtracy. But uſually there ſeems to have been but 

one prefectuſ annone. It was at firſt an office of great dignity, 
Tacit. Ann. i. J. xi. 31. Hift. iv. 68. but not ſo in after times, 
Beeth. de Confol. Phil. iid. | 


IV. PREFECTUS MILITARIS ERARII, a perſon 
who had the charge of the public fund, which Auguſtus in- 
ſtituted for the ſupport of the army, (erarium militare cum no- 


vis vectigalibus ad tuendas proſequendoſque milites, Suet. Aug. 49.) 


v. PRAFECTUS CLASSIS, admiral of the fleet. Au- 
guſtus equipped two fleets, which he ſtationed, (conflituit), the 
one at Ravenna on the Hadriatic, and the other at Miſena or 


=—R 


um on the "Tuſcan ſea. Each of thefe had its own proper 


E Rhine, Flor. iv. 12. and Danube, Tacit. Annal. xiii. 30. &c. 


commander, {prefers claſs Ravennatis, Tacit. Hiſt. iii. 12. 
et prefectus 421K [iſenattum, Veget. iv. 32.) Thete were al- 
ſo ſhips ſtationed in other places; as, in the Pontus Euxinus, 
Tacit. His. vii. 8 3. near Alexandria, Suet. Aug. 98. on the 


VI. PR XFECTUS VIGILUM, the officer who com- 
manded the ſoldiers who were appointed to watch the city. 
Of theſe there were ſeven cohorts, one for every two wards, 
(una cohors binis regionibus), compoſed chiefly of manumitted 
faves, (/ibertino milite), Suet. Aug. 25. and 30. Thoſe who 
zuarded adjoining houſes in the night time, carried cach of 
them a bell, (<tr, tintinnabulum,) to give the alarm to one 


another, when any thing happened, Dio. lax. 4. 


The præfectus vigilum took cogniſance of jacendiaries, thieves, 


| vagrants, and the like; and if any atrocious caſe happened, it 


was remitted to the præfect of the city. | 
There were various other magiſtrates in the latter ages of the 


| empire, called Comites, Correfores, Duces, Magiftri orum, 


Triniorum, & c. who were honoured with various epithets ac- 


{ cording to their different degrees of dignity ; as, Clariſimi, ii- 


Ares, ſpeFabiles, .. perſectiſimi, & c. The higheſt title 


vas, nobiliſimust and gloriofſſumus. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
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EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES 


I. DicrATOR ond MASTER of HORSE. 


FTHE dictator was ſo called, either becauſe he was named 


by the conſul, (quod a conſule diceretur, cui dicto mne. 
audientes eſſent, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 14.) or rather from his 
publiſhing edifts or orders, (a dictando, quod multa dictaret, 
1. e. ediceret: et homines pro legibus haberent que diceret, Surt, 
Jul. 77.) He was alſo called magiſter populi, Sen. Epiſt. 108, 
and pretor maximus, Liv. vii. 3. 

is magiſraty ſeems to have been borrowed from the Al- 

bans or Latins, Liv. i. 23. Cic. pro Mil. 10. 
It is uncertain who was firſt created dictator, or in what 


year. Livy ſays, that T. Lartius was firſt created dictator, 


A. U. 253, nine years after the expulſion of the kings. Vid. 
The fu cauſe of creating a dictator was the fear of a do- 
meſtic ſedition, and of a dangerous war from the Latins. As 
the authority of the conſuls was not ſufficiently ref; on 
account of the liberty of appeal from them, it was judget! pro- 
per, in dangerous 5 to create a 8 magiſtrate 
with abſolute power, from whom there ſhould be no appeal, 
Liv. ii. 29. iii. 20. Cic. de Leg. iii. 3. and who ſhould not be 
reſtrain by the interpoſition of a colleague. 
A dictator was afterwards created alſo for other cauſes : 
As, 1. For fixing a nail (clavi figendi vel pangendi cauſ?) in 
the right ſide of the temple of Jupiter, which is ſuppoſed to 
have been done in thoſe rude ages, (cum literæ erant rare), to 
f This was commonly done by the 
ordinary magiſtrate ; but in the time of a peſtileace, or of wy 
great public calamity, a dictator was created for that purpolc 


(quia majus imperium erat), to avert the divine wrath, Liv. vi. 
3. Mii. 18. | 
2. For holding the comitia, Liv. viii. 23. ix. 7. XXV- 2. 
3. For the ſake of inſtituting holidays, Id. vii. 28. or of ce- 
N lebrating 


\ 
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ſebrating games when the prætor was indiſpoſed, Liv. viii. 40. 
we holding trials, (que/tionibrer exercendis), Id. ix. 26. 

And, 53. Once for chufing ſenators, (que ſenatum legeret), on 
which occaſion there were two dictators, one at Rome, and 
another commanding an army, which never was the cafe at a- 
ny other time, Liv. xxi11. 22. &c. | 

The dictator was not created by the ſuffrages of the people, 
25 the other magiſtrates ; but one of the conſuls, by order of 
the ſenate, named as dictator whatever perſon of conſular dig- 
nity he thought proper; and this he did, after having taken 
the auſpices, uſually in the dead of the night, (nee filentio, 
ut mos eft, diftatorem dixit, Liv. ix. 38. viii. 23. (poſt mediam 
nactem), Felt. in vocc. SILENTI1O, SINISTRUM, Et SOLIDA SELLAs. 

One of the military tribunes alſo could name a dictator; a- 
bout which Livy informs us there was ſome ſcruple, iv. 31. 

A dictator might be nominated out of Rome, provided it 
was in the Roman territory, which was limited to Italy. 

Sometimes the people gave directions whom the conſul 
ſhould name dictator, Ziv. xxvii. 5. | 

Sulla and Cæſar were made dictators at the comitia, an in- 
terrex preſiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the 
prætor at the creation of the latter, Cic. pro Rull. iii. 2. Ce/: 
bel. civ. ii. 10. Dio xli. 36. A 

In the ſecond Punic war, A. U, 536, after the deſtruction 
of the Conſul Flaminius and his army at the Thraſimene lake, 
when the other conſul was abſent from Rome, and word could 
not ealily be ſent to him, the people created Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus PRO DICTA TOR, and M. Minucius Rufus maſter of 
horſe, Liv. xxit. 8. & 1 

The power of the dictator was ſupreme both in peace and 
war. He could raiſe and diſband armies; he could determine 
about the life and fortunes of Roman citizens, without con- 
ſulting the people or ſenate. His edict was obſerved as an o- 
racle, (pro numine obſervatum ), Liv. viii. 34. At firſt there 
was no appeal from him, till a law was paſſed, that no magi- 
ſtrate thould be created without the liberty of appeal, ( = 
prowecatione), ſirſt by the Conſuls Horatius and Valerius, A. 
U. 304, Liv. iii. 55. and afterwards by the Conſul M. Vale- 
rius, A. U. 453. Liv. x. 9. Feſtus in voc. OPTIMA LEX. But 
the force of this law with reſpect to the dictator is doubtful. 
It was once ſtrongly conteſted, Liv. viii. 33. but never finally 


decided. 
3 The 


"by 
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The dictator was attended by twenty-four lictors with the 
faſees and ſecures even in the city, Liv. ii. 18. ſo that Livy juſt. 
ly calls imperium diftatoris, ſuo ingenis vehement, i. 30. 

When a dictator was created, all the other magiſtrates ab- 
dicated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons. 
The conſuls however ſtill continued to act, Liv. iv. 27. but in 
obedience to the dictator, and without any enſigns of authori- 
ty in his preſence, Liv. xxii. 11. 


mits. 

1. It only continued for the ſpace of ſix months, { ſeme/?ri; 
dictatura) Liv. ix. 34. even although the buſineſs for which 
he had been created was not finiſhed, and was never prolonged 
beyond that time, except in extreme neceſſity, as in the caſe of 
Camillus, Liv. vi. 1. For Sulla and Cæſar uſurped their 
perpetual dictatorſhip, in contempt of the laws of their coun- 
try. | | 
| "But the dictator uſually reſigned his command whenever he 

had effected the buſineſs for which he had been created. Thus 

Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus Amilius abdicated the dicta- 
torſhip on the 16th day, Liv. iii. 29. iv. 34. Q. Servilius on 
the eight day, 1d. iv. 47. &c. 5 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the public money, 

without the authority of the ſenate or the order of the peo- 
le. | 7 

: 3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy, which 

. was only once violated, and that on account of the moſt urgent 

neceſſity, in Atilius Calatinus, Liv. epit. xix. % 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horſeback, with- 
out aſking the permiſſion of the people, Liv. xxiii. 14. to ſhew, 
as it is thought, that thc chief ſtrength of the Roman army 
conſiſted in the infantry. 

But the principal check againſt a dictator's abuſe of power 
was, that hi might be called to an account for his conduct, 

when he reſigned his office, Liv. vii. 4. 

For 120 years before Sulla, the creation of a dictator was 
diſuſed, but in dangerous emergencies the conſuls were armed 
with dictatorial power. After the death of Cæſar the dicta- 
torſhip was for ever aboliſhed from the ſtate, by a law of An- 
tony the conſul, Cic. Phil. i. 1. And when Auguſtus was 
urged by the people to accept the dictatorſhip, he refuſed it 
with the __— marks of averſion, ( genu nixus, dejeftd ab hu- 


_ meris togd, nude pectore, deprecatus eff), Suet. Aug. g2. Pol- 
| | ſeſſed 


The power of the dictator was circumſcribed by certain li. 
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ſeſſed of the power he wiſely declined an odious appellation, 
Dio. liv. 1. For ever ſince the uſurpation of Sulla, the dic- 
tatorſhip was deteſted on account of the cruelties which that 
tyrant had exerciſed under the title of dictator. 

To allay the tumults which followed the murder of Clodius 
by Milo, in place of a dictator, Pompey was by an unprece- 
dented meaſure made ſole conſul, A. U..702, Dio. xl. 50. 
He however, on the firſt of Auguſt, aſſumed Scipio, his fa- 
ther-in-law, as colleague, Dio. xl. 51. 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nominated 
(dixit) a maſter of horſe, (MAGISTER EQUITUM), uſual- 
ly from among thoſe of conſular or prætorian dignity, whoſe 
proper effice was to command the cavalry, and alto to execute 
the orders of the diftator. M. Fabius Buteo, the dictator no- 
minated to chuſe the ſenate, had no maſter of horſe. _ 

Sometimes a maſter of horſe was pitched upon (datrus vel 
additus eft), for the dictator, by the — or by the order of 
the people, Liv. vii. 12, 24, 28. 

The magifter equitum might be deprived of his command by 
the dictator, and another nominated in his room, Liv. viii. 


35, | 
The people at one time made the maſter of horſe, Minucius, 


equal in command with the dictator, Fabius Maximus, Liv. 


XXli. 26. 
The maſter of horſe is ſuppoſed to have had much the ſame 
inſignia with the prætor, ſix lictors, the pretexta, &c. Dio. 


xlii. 27. He had the uſe of a horſe, which the dictator had 


not without the order of the people. 


II. The DECEMVIRS. 


Tart laws of Rome at firſt, as of other antient nations, were 
very few and ſimple, Tacit, Ann. iii. 26. It is thought there 
was for ſometime no written law, (mhil ſcripti juris). Diffe- 
rences were determined (/ites dir:mebantur) by the pleaſure of 


the kings, (regum arbitrio), according to the principles of 
natural equity, (ex quo et bono), Senec. Epiſt. 90. and their 


deciſions were held as laws, Dionyſ. x. 1. The kings uſed to 
publiſh. their commands, either by paſting them up in public 


on a white wall or tablet, (in album relata proponere in public), 
Liv. i. 32. or by a herald, Id. 44. Hence they were faid, 
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omnia MANU gubernare, Pompon. I. 2. $ 3. D. de orig. jur, 
(i. e. poteftate et imperio, Tacit. Agric. .) | 

e kings however in every thing of importance conſulted 
the ſenate and likewiſe the people. Hence we read of the 
LEGES CURIATA of Romulus and of the other kings, 
. which were alſo called LEGES REGIA, Liv. v. 1. 
But the chief legiſlator was Servius Tullius, (precipuur ſan 
gor legum), Tac. Ann. iti. 26. all whoſe laws however were a- 
boliſhed at once (no edicto ſublate), by Tarquinius Superbus, 
Dianyſ. iv. 33. 

After the expulſion of Tarquin the inſtitutions of the kings 
were obſerved, not as written law, but as cuſtoms, (zanquay: 
mores majarum); and the conſuls determined moſt cauſes, a: 
the kings had done, according to their pleaſure. 

But juſtice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending 


on the will of an individual, (iz unit voluntate poſitum, Cic. 


Fam. ix. 16.) C. Terentius Arfa, a tribune of the commons, 
propoſed to the people, that a body of laws thould be drawn 
up, to which all ſhould be obliged to conform, (quo omnes vt 
deberent). But this was violently oppoſed by the patricians, 
in whom the whole judicative power was veſted, and to whom 
the knowledge of the few laws which then exiſted was con- 
fined, Liv. iii. 9. | 

At laſt, however, it was determined, A. U. 299. by a 
decree of the ſenate and by the order of the people, that 
three ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Athens to copy the 
famous laws of Solon, and to examine the inſtitutions, cuſ- 
toms, and laws of the other ſtates in Greece, Id. 31. Plin. 
Ep. 8. 24. ENS 8 

Upon their return, ten men ( DECEMVIRI) were created 
with ſupreme power, and without the liberty of appeal, to draw 
up a body of laws, (legibus ſcribendit), all the other magiſtrates 
having firſt abdicated their office. = 

The decemviri at firſt behaved with great moderation. They 
adminiſtered juſtice to the people each every tenth day. The 
twelve faſces were carried before him who was to prelide, and 
his nine colleagues were attended by a ſingle ofhcer, called 
ACCENSUS, Liv. iii. 33- They propoſed ten tables of 
laws, which were ratified by the people at the Comitia Centu- 
riata. In compoſing them, they are ſaid to have uſed the 
aſſiſtance of one HERMODORU „an Epheſian exile, who 
_ ſerved them as an interpreter, Cic. Tuſc. v. 36. Plin. xxxiv. 
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As two other tables ſeemed to be wanting, decemviri were 
again created for another year to make them. But theſe new 
magiſtrates acting tyrannically, and wiſhing to retain their 
command beyond the legal time, were at laſt forced to reſign, 
chiefly on account of the baſe paſſion of Appius Claudius, one 
of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, who 
was flain by her father to prevent her falling into the Decem- 
virs hands. The decemuiri all periſhed either in priſon, or in 


baniſhment. | 
But the laws of the twelve tables (LEGES DUQDECIM 


TABULARUM) continued ever after to be the rule and foun- 
dation of public and private right through the Roman world, 
Fons univerſs pblict privatique furit, Id. 34. Fins equi furit, 
Tacit. Ann. iii. 27.) They were engraved on braſs, and fixed 
up in public, (Leger DECEMVIRALES, guibus tabulis duo- 
decim eft nomen, in 27 inci/as in publics propoſuerunt : ſc. confu- 
les, Liv. iii. 57.) and even in the time of Cicero, the noble 

uth who meant to apply to the ſtudy of juriſprudence, were 
obliged to get them by heart as à neceſſary rhyme, (tamguam 
carmen neceſſarium), Cic, de legp. ii. 23. not that they were 
written in verſe, 25 ſome have thought; for any ſet form of 
words, (verba concepta), even in proſe, was called CAR- 
MEN, Ziv. i. 26. iii. 64. x. 38. or carmen compoſitum, Cic. 
pro Murzn. 12. 5 


III. TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULARI POT E- 
STATE. 


Tux cauſe of their inſtitution has already been explained, 
(See p. 101.) They are ſo called, becauſe thoſe of the ple- 
beians who had been military tribunes in the army were the 
moſt conſpicuous. Their office and mfignia were much the 
ſame with thoſe of the conſuls. 


IV. INTERREX. 


ConcrnxixG the cauſes of creating this magiſtrate, &c, 
See p. 10). a . | 
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Other EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES / 


leſs Note. 


r were ſeveral extraordinary inferior magiſtrates; 
_ as, DUUMVIRI perduellionis judicandæ cauſd, Liv. i. 
26. vi. 20. Duumuiri navales, claſſis ornande reficiendequz 
cauſa, Id. ix, 30. xl. 18. 26. xli. 1. Duumviri ad ædem Ju- 
noni Moneteg faciundam, Id. vii. 28. 

TRIUMVIRI ni deducende, Liv. iv. 11. vi. 26. viii. 16, 
ix. 28. Xxi. 25. Axxi. 49. XXXil. 29. Triumviri bini, qui citra 
et ultra quinguageſimum lapidem in pa gis forifque et conciliabulit 
omnem copiam ingenuorum inſpicerent, et idoncos ad arma ferenda 
conquirerent, militeſque facerent, Id. xxv. 5. Triumviri bini; 
uni ſacris b 8/3 deniſque perſignandis ; alteri refictendis ed: 
bus facris, Id. xxv. 7. Triumviri menſarii, facti ob argenti fe- 
nuriam, Liv. xxiii. 21, Xxiv. 18, xxvi. 36.4 

QUINQUEVIRI, agro Pempfino dividends, Liv. vi. 21. 
uingueviri, ab diſpenſatione hecuniæ MENS ARII appellati, Id. 
vii. 21. Quingueviri muris turribuſgue reficiendis, Id. xxv. 
7. minuendis publicis ſumptibus, Plin. Ep. ii. 1. Pan. 62. 

DECEMVIRI agris inter veteranos milites dividendis, Liv, 
XXXI. 4+ | . 

Several of theſe were not properly magiſtrates. They were 
all, however, choſen from the moſt reſpectable men of the 
ſtate. Their office may in general be underſtood from their 
titles. 


PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 


ff e provinces of the Roman people were at firſt go- 

verned by pretors, (See p. 125.) but afterwards by 

procenſuls and propretors, to whom were joined gueſtors and 

lieutenants. | 

The uſual name is PROCONSUL and PROPRATOR ; 
3-0 


* 
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but ſometimes it is written pro conſule and pro prætore, in two 
words. | 

Anciently thoſe were called proconſuls, to whom the com- 
mand of conſul was prolonged (imperium prorogatum) after 
their office was expired, Liv. viii. 23. & 26. ix. 42. x. 16. or 
who were inveſted with conſular authority, either from a ſub- 
ordinate rank, as Marcellus, after being prætor, (ex prætura), 
Liv. xxiii. 30. and Gellius, Cc. legg. i. 20. or from a private 
(tation, as Scipio, xxvi. 18. xxviii. 38. This was occaſioned 
by ſome public exigence, when the ordinary magiſtrates were 
not ſufficient. The ſame was the caſe with propretors, Cic. 
Phil. v. 16. Suet. Aug. 10. Sall. Cat. 19. The farſt proconſul 
mentioned by Livy, was T. Quinctius, A. U. 290, Liv. iii. 
4. The name of Prepretor was alſo given to a perſon, hom 
a general left to command the army in his abſence, Salluſt. 
Jug. 36. 103. 

The names of conſul and preconſul, pretor and proprætor, are 
ſometimes confounded, Suet. Aug. 3. And we find all gover- 
nors of provinces called by the general name of proconſules, as 
of prefides, Ibid. 36. | 

The command of conſul was prolonged, and proconſuls 
occaſionally appointed by the Comtia Tributa, Liv. x. 24. 
XXiX. 13. XXX. 27. except in the caſe of Scipio, who was 
ſent as proconſul into Spain by the Comitia Centuriata, xxvi. 
18. | | 

But after the empire was extended, and various countries 
reduced to the form of provinces, magiſtrates were regularly 
ſent from Rome to govern them, according to the Sempronian 
law, (See p. 113.) without any new appointment of the peo- 
ple. Only military command was conferred on them by the 
Comitia Curiata, (See p. 78.) 

At firſt the provinces were annual, i. e. a proconſul had 
the government of a province only for one year; and the 
ſame perſon could not command different provinces. But 
this was violated in ſeveral inſtances, eſpecially in the caſe of 
Julius Cæſar, Suet. Jul. 22. & 24. Cic. Fam. i. 7. (See p. 
23. 114.) And it is remarkable, that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of Cæſar, in granting him 
the continuation of his command, and money for the pay- 
ment of his troops, with other immoderate and unconſtitu- 
tional conceſſions, de Provinc. Conſul. & pro Ballo, 27. al- 
though he ſecretly condemned them, Fam. i. 7. Attic. it. 1 T 
X. * 
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x. 6. proved fatal to himſelf, as well as to the repy. 
blic. 

The prætors caſt lots for their provinces, provincias fortie. 
bantur), or ſettled them by agreement (inter /e comparabant), 
in the ſame manner with the conſuls, Liv.. xxvii. 36. xxxiv, 

4. xlv. 16. & 17. But ſometimes provinces were deter- 
mined to both by the ſenate or people, Id. xxxv. 20. 


XxXxXVII. 1. 


The ſenate fixed the extent and limits of the provinces, the 
number of ſoldiers to be maintained in them, and money to 
pay them ; likewiſe the retinue of the governors, (COMITA. 
TUS vel cohors), and their travelling charges, (VIAII. 
CUM). And thus the governors were ſaid, ORNARI, i. e. 
inſtrui, to be furniſhed, Cic. in Rull. ii. 13. What was af. 
ligned them for the fake of houſehold- furniture, was called 
VASARIUM, Ci. in Pi. 35. 

A certain number of lieutenants was aſſigned to each pro- 
conſul and proprætor, who were appointed uſually by 
the ſenate, Cic. Fam. i. 7. or with the permiſſion of the ſenate 
by the proconſul himſelf, 1d. xii. 55. Nep. Attic. 6. who was 


then ſaid, aliguem ſebi legare, Id. vi. 6. or very rarely by an or- 


der of the people, Cie. in Vatin. 15. The number of lieu- 
tenants was different according to the rank of the governor, 
or the extent of the province, Cic. Phil. ii. 15. Thus, Cice- 
ro in Cilicia had four, Czfar in Gaul ten, and Pompey in 
Aſia fifteen. The leaſt number ſeems to have been three. 
Quintus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Aſia Minor, 
Cic. ad D. fr. i. 1. 3. 
The office of a legatus was very honourable ; and men of 
torian and conſular dignity did not think it below them to 
EE it: Thus Scipio Africanus ſerved as /zgatus under his bro- 
ther Lucius, Liv. xxxvii. 1. &c. Gell. iv. 18. 
The legati were ſometimes attended by lictors, Liv. xxix, 
9. as the ſenators were when abſent * Rome, jure li- 
bere legationis, (See p. 21.) but the perſon under whom they 


| ſerved, might deprive them of that privilege, Cic. Fam. xii. 


o. i 
In the retinue of a proconſul were comprehended his mili- 


tary officers, (prefet), and all his public and domeſtic at- 
tendants, Cic. Verr. ii. 10. Among theſe were young noble- 
men, who went with him to learn the art of war, and to ſce 
the method of conducting public buſineſs z who, on account 
of their intimacy, were called CONTUBERNALES, Cic. pro 

C.. 
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Cel. 30. pro Planc. 11. From this retinue under the repu- 
blic, women were excluded, but not ſo under the emperors, 
Tacit. Ann. iii. 33 & 34+. Suet. Octav. 34. | 

A proconſul ſet out for his province with great pomp. Hav- 
ing offered up vows in the capitol, (votre in capitolis nuncupatis), 
drefled in his military robe,  { paludatus), with twelye lictors 
going before him, carrying the faſces and ſecures, and with the 
other enſigns of command, he went out of the city with all 
his retinue, From thence he either went ſtraightway to the 
province, or if he was detained by buſineſs, by the interpoſi- 
tion of the tribunes, or by bad omens. Plut. in Crafſ. Cic. Di- 
vin. i. 16. ii. 9. Flor. iii. 11. Dis, xxxvii, 50, he ſtaid for ſome 
time without the city, for he could not be within it while in- 
veſted with military command. His friends, and ſometimes 
the other citizens, out of reſpect accompanied him (ii cau- 
{a proſequebantur), for ſome ſpace out of the city with their 
good wiſhes, Liv. xlii, 49. xlv. 59, When he reached the 

rovince, he ſent notice of his arrival to his predeceſſor, that 
L an interview with him, he might know the ſtate of the pro- 
vince; for his command commenced on -the day of his ar- 
rival, and by the CORNELIAN law, the former proconſul 
was obliged to depart within thirty days after, Cic. Fam, 
lll. 6. 

A proconſul in his province had both judicial authority and 
military command, ( pateſtatem vel juriſdictianem et imperium). 
He uſed ſo to divide the year, that he uſually devoted ſummer 
to military affairs, and the winter to the adminiſt ration of juſ- 
tice, Cic. Att. v. 4. He adminiſtered juſtice much in the 
lame way with the prætor at Rome, according to the laws 
which had been preſcribed to the province when firſt ſubdued, 
or according to the regulations which had afterwards been 
made concerning it by the ſenate or people at Rome ; or fi- 
nally according to his own edicts, which he publiſhed in the 
province concerning every thing of importance, Cic. Att. vi. 1. 
"Theſe, if he borrowed them from others, were called TRANS- 
LATITIA vel Tralatitia, v. -icia; if not, NOVA. He al- 
ways publiſhed a general edict before he entered on his govern- 
ment, as the prætor did at Rome. 

The proconſuls held aſſizes or courts of juſtice, (forum vel 
conventus agebat), in the principal cities of the province, ſo 
that he might go round the 3 * province in a year. He 
himſelf judged in all public and important cauſes; but matters 
or leſs conſequence he referred to his quæſtor or licutenants, 

8 | Cics 
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Cic. Flace. 21. in Cecil. 17. Verr. ii. 18. Suet. Jul. 7. and al. 


ſo to others, Cic. Att. v. 21. ad 2. fratr. i. 1. 7. 

The proconſul ſummoned theſe meetings, (conwentus in. 
dicebat), by an edict on a certain day, when ſuch as hag 
cauſes to be determined ſhould attend, Liv. xxxi. 29. To 
this, Virgil is thought to allude, A». v. 758. Indicitque f. 
rum, &c. ; 

The provinces were divided into fo many diſtricts, called 
CONVENTUS, or circuits, (wuan, Plin. Ep. x. 5.) the inha- 
bitants of which went to a certain city to get their cauſes de- 
termined, and to obtam juſtice, (andi et juris cbtineni 
cauſd convemebant.) Thus Spain was divided into ſeven cir- 
cuits, (in ſetem conventus), Plin. iii. 3. The Greeks called 
conventus agere, &yerzn yur, IC. tuna, 80 in Af. Apel. tix, 
38. & yapaios a youTeiy &C. comments aguntur, funt proconiſules ; 
in jus vocent fe invicem. Hence conventus circumire, Suet. Ju), 
7. percus rere, Cæſ. viii. 46. for urbes circumire, ubi ht conven. 
tus agebantur. 

The proconſul choſe uſually twenty of the moſt reſpectable 
men of the province, who fat with him in council, (qu ci: 
confilio aderant, aſſidebant), and were called his council, CON- 
SILIUM, Conffliarii, ASSESSORES, et Recuperatores. Hence 
Comſilium cogere, in canſilium advecare, adhibere 5 in conſilis ce, 
adeſſe, aſſidere, habere; in conſilium ire, mittere, dimittere, &c. 
The proconſul paſſed ſentence according to the opinion ot 
his council, { de conſilii 2 decrevit, pronunciavit), &c. 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from uling 
= other language than the Latin, in the functions of their 
office, Val. Max. ii. 2. 2. they were always attended by inter- 
preters, Cic. Ver. iii. 37. Fam. xiii. 54. The judices were 
choſen differently in different places, according to the rank of 
the litigants, and the nature of the cauſe, Cic. Ferr. ii. 13. 15. 
17. | 

The proconſul had the difpoſal (curatio) of the corn, of the 
taxes, and in ſhort, of every thing which pertained to the pro- 
vince. Corn given to the proconſul by way of preſent, was 
called HONOR ARIVUM, Cic. in Piſ. 35. | 

If a proconſul behaved well he received the higheſt honours, 
Cic. Att, v. 21. as, flatues, temples, brazen horſes, &c. which 
through flattery ufed indeed to be erected of courſe to all go- 
vernors, though ever ſo corrupt and oppreſſive. 

Feſtival days alfo uſed to be appointed; as in honour of 

| | | Marcellus, 
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Marcellus, (MAaRcELLEa, on), in Sicily, and of Q. Mu- 
cius Scevola, (MUCEa), in Aſia, Cic. Verr. ii. 21. 10. 13. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be 
brought to his trial; 1. for extortion, (REPEFUNDARUM), 
if he had made unjuſt exactions, or had even received preſents, 
Plin. Ep. iv.- 9.—2. for peculation, (PECULATUS), if he 
had embezzled the public money; hence called PECULATon, 


or. DEPECULATOR, Aſcon. in Cio. Verr. AZ. i. 1.—and 3. for 


what was called crimen MAJESTATIS, if he had betrayed his 
army or province to the enemy, or Jed the army out of the 

rovince, and made war on any prince or ſtate without the or- 
der of the people or the decree of the ſenate. | 

Various laws were made to ſecure the juſt adminiſtration of 
the provinces, but theſe were inſufficient to check the rapaci- 
ty of the Roman magiſtrates. Hence the provinces were 
miſerably oppreſſed by their exactions. Not only the ayarice 
of the governor was to be gratified, but that of all his othcers 
and dependents 3 as, his lieutenants, tribunes, præfects, &c. 
and even of his freedmcu and favourite ſlaves, Juv. viii. 87. 
— 130. 

The pretexts for exacting money were various. The towns 
and villages through which the governors paſſed, were obliged, 
by the JULIAN law, to ſupply them and their retinue with 
forage and wood for firing, Cic. Att. v. 16. The wealthier 
cities paid large contributions for being exempted from fur- 
niſhing winter-quarters to the army. Thus the inhabitants of 
Cyprus alone paid yearly on this account 200 talents, or about 
40,0001. Cic. Att. v. 21. | 855 

Anciently a proconſul, when he had gained a victory, uſed 
to have golden crowns ſent him, not only from the different 


> # & —W* . . . . 
cities of his own province, but alto from the neighbouring 


ſtates, Liv. xxxviii. 37. 14. which were carried before him 
in his triumph, Id. xxxvil. 58. xxxix. 5. 7. 29. xl 43. Dio. 
xlii. 49. Afterwards the cities of the province, inſtead of 
lending crowns, paid money on this account, which was call- 
et AURUM CORONARIUM, and was ſometimes exacted 
as a tribute, Cic. in Pi/; | 
A proconſul, when the annual term of his goverment was 
elapſed, delivered up the province and army to his ſucceſſor, 
it he arrived in time, aud left the province within thirty days: 
But firſt he was obliged to depoſitin two of the principal cities 
of his jurisdiction, an account of the money which had paſſed 
through his own or his officers hands, {tated and balanced, 
4 2 (apud 
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( apud duas civitates, que maxime viderentur, rationes cenfectar c. 
conſolidatas deponere), Cic. Fam. v. 20. If his ſucceſſor did 
not /arrive, he nevertheleſs departed, leaving his heutenant, 
or more frequently his quæſtor, to command in the province, 
Cic. Fam. ii. 15; Att. vi. 5. 6. | 

When a proconſul returned to Rome, he entered the city 
as a private perſon, unleſs he claimed a triumph; in which 
caſe he did not enter the city, but gave an account of his ex- 
ploits to the ſenate aſſembled in the temple of Bellona, or in 
ſome other temple without the city, Liv. xxxviti. 45. Dis. 
xlix. 15. In the mean time he uſually waited near the city til! 
the matter was determined, whence he was ſaid ad wrbem ef, 
Sall. Cat. 30. and retained the title of IMPERATOR, which 
his ſoldiers had given him upon his victory, with the badges 
of command, his /iFors, and faſces, &c. Appian fays that in 
his time no one was called imperator, unleſs 10,000 of the 
enemy had been flain, de Bell. civ. ii. p. 455- When any 
one had pretenſions to a triumph, his faſcesr were always 
wreathed with laurel, Cic. Fam. ii. 16. Att. x. 10. as the let- 
ters were which he ſent to the ſenate concerning his victory, 
Cic. in Piſ. 17. Sometimes when the matter was long of be- 
ing determined, he retired to ſome diſtance from Rome, 
Cic. Att. vii. 15. | 

If he obtained a triumph, a bill was propoſed to the peo- 
ple, that he ſhould have military command, (ut ei imer iun 
er) on the day of his triumph, Liv. xlv. 35. Cic. Att. iv. 16. 

or without this no one could have military command within 
the city. | 

Then he was obliged by the JULIAN law, within thirty 
days to give in to the treaſury an exact copy of the accounts, 
which he had left in the province, (ea/dem rationes totidem ver- 
bis referre ad erarium), Cic. Att. v. 20. At the ſame time 
he recommended thoſe, who deſerved public rewards for 
their ſervices, (in beneſiciis ad ærarium detulit,) Cic. ibid. et pro 
Arch. 5. 

What has been ſaid concerning a procotiſul, took place with 
reſpect to a proprætor; unleſs that a proconſul had twelve 
lictors, and a proprztor only fix. The army and retinue of 
the one were likewiſe commonly greater than that of the other. 
The provinces to which proconſuls were ſent, were called PRo- 
CONSULARES ; proprztors, PRxToRIE, Dis. liti. 14. 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES under the EM. 
PERORS. 


| Abcvsrus made a new partition of the provinces. Thoſe 
which were peaceable and leſs expoſed to an enemy, he 
left to the management of the ſenate and people; but of ſuch as 
were more ſtrong, and open to hoſtile invaſions, and where of 
courſe, it was neceſſary to ſupport greater armies, he under- 
took the government himſelf, (regendas ipſe ſuſcepit), Suet. 
Aug. 47- This he did under pretext of eaſing the ſenate and 
people of the trouble, but in reality to increaſe his own 
Ma by aſſuming the command of the army entirely to him- 
ſe 4 
The provinces under the direction of the ſenate and people, 
(PROVINCLE SENATORLZ et POPULARES vel Publi- 
ce), at firſt were Africa propria, or the territories of Carthage, 
Numidia, Cyrene; Afia, (which when put for a province, 
comprehended only the countries along the Proponiis and the 
Agean Sea, namely, Phrygia, Myſia, Caria, Lydia, Cic. pro 
Flacc. 27,) Bithynia and Pontus, Græcia and Epirus, Daima- 
tia, Macedonia, Sicilia, Sardinia, Creta, and Hiſpania Bætica, 
Dio. lint. 12. | | 
The provinces of the emperor (PROVINCLA IMPER A- 
TORLE, vel Ce/arum,) were Hiſpania Tarracanenſis and Lu- 
fitania, Gallia, Celofyria, Phænicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, gyptus, 
to which others were afterwards added. But the condition 
of theſe provinces was often changed; fo that they were trans- 
ferred from the ſenate and people to the emperor, and the 
contrary, Dio. lit. 12. liv. 4. 3- The provinces of the em- 
peror ſeem to have been in a better ſtate than thoſe of the ſe- 
nate and people, Tacit. Annal. i. 76. | 
' * The . ſent to govern the provinces of the ſenate 
and people, were called PROCONSULES, although ſometimes 
only of prætorian rank, Dio. lin. 13. The ſenate appointed 
them by lot, {/ortit2 mittebant ), out of thoſe who had borne 
a mad? Frag in the city at leaſt five years before, Suet. Aug. 
36. Veſp. 4. Plin. Ep. ii. 12. Dio. liit. 14. They had the 
ſame badges of authority as the proconſuls had formerly; _ 
they 
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they had only a civil. power, (potefias vel juriſdictio), and 


no military command (imperium), nor diſpoſal of the taxes. 
The taxes were collected, and the ſoldiers in their provinces 
commanded by officers appointed by Auguſtus. Their autho- 
rity laſted only for one year, and they left the province imme. 
diately when a ſucceſſor was ſent, Dio. ibid. 

Thoſe whom the emperor ſent to command his provinces 
were called LEGA'TI CASARIS pro Conſule, Propretores, vel 
pro Pretore, Dio. liii. 13. Conſulares Legat, Suet. Tib. 41. 
Conſulares Rectores, Suet. Veſp. 8. or ſimply, Confulares, Suet. 
Lib. 32. Tacit. Hiſt. ii. 97. and Legati, Suet. Veſp. 4. alſo 
Prefides, Prefefi, CorreFores, &c. _ | 

The governor of Aigypt was uſually called PR AFFECTUS, 
Suet. Veſp. 6. or, Præfectus Auguſtalis, Digeſt. and was the 
firſt imperatorial legate that was appointed. 

'Theye was ſaid to be an ancient prediction concerning A- 
gypt, that it would recover its liberty when the Roman faſce; 
and pretexta ſhou e to it, Cic. Fam. i. 7. Trebell. Poll. in 
AEmilian. Auguſtus artfully converting this. to his own pur- 
poſe, claimed that province to himſelf, and diſcharging a ſe- 
nator from going to it without permiſſion, Dic. li. 17. he ſent 
thither a governor of equeſtrian rank, without the uſual en- 
ſigns of authority, Tacit. Ann. ii. 59. Suet. Tib. 52. To him 
was joined a perſon to aſſiſt in adminiſtering juſtice, called 
JuriDicus ALEXANDRINE CIVITATIS, Pandect. 

The firſt prafect of Ægypt was Cornelius Gallus, celebrat- 
ed by Virgil in his laſt eclogue, (Hunc primum Agyptus Roma» 
num judicem habuit, Eutrop.) Sat. Aug. 66. Dio. Ii. 17. 

The legates of the emperor were choſen from among the 
ſenators, but the præfect of Egypt only from the Equites, a- 
cit. xii. 60. Dio. liti. 13. Tiberius gave that charge to one of 
his freedmen, Dio. Iviii. 19. The /zgat: Cæſaris wore a mili- 
tary dreſs and a ſword, and were attended by ſoldiers inſtead 
of lictors. They had much greater powers than the procon- 
ſuls, and continued in command during the pleaſure of the 
emperor, Dio. Niu. 13. 

In each province, beſides the governor, there was an officer 
called PROCURATOR CASARIS, Tacit. Agric. 15. or 
curator, and in later times rationalis, who managed the affairs 
of the revenue, (qui res fiſci curabut; publices reditus colligebat et 
erogabat), and allo had a judicial power in matters that con- 
cerned the reveuue, Suer. Claud. 12. whence that office was 


called, precuratis ampliſima, Suct. Galb. 15. Theſe Procua- 


tors 
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tors were choſen from among the Equites, and ſometimes 
from freedmen, Dio. lii. 25. They were ſent not only into 
the provinces of the emperor, but alſo into thoſe of the ſenate 
and people, Dia. lin. 15. | 

Sometimes a Procurator diſcharged the office of a governor, 
(vice præſidis fungebatur), eſpecially in a ſmall province, or in 
a part of a large province, where the governor could not be 
preſent ; as Pontius Pilate did, who was procurator or propoſe 
tur, (Suet. Veſp. 4.) of Judea, which was annexed to the pro- 
vince of Syria, Tacit. Annal. xii. 23. Hence he had the power 
of puniſhing capitally, which the precuratores did jnot uſual- 
ly poſſeſs. 

To all theſe magiſtrates and officers Auguſtus appointed dif- 
ferent ſalaries, according to their reſpective dignity, Dio. lit. 
15. Thoſe who received 200 /efertia were called DUCENARIY, 
100, CENTENARIL 3 60, sEXAGENARII, &c. Capitolin. in Per- 
tinac. c. 2. A certain ſum was given them for mules, and tents, 
which uſed formerly to be afforded at the public expence, Suat. 
Aug. 36. | | 

All theſe alterations and arrangements were made in ap- 
pearance by public authority, but in fact by the will of Auguſ- 


tus. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT of MONARCHY under 
AUGUSTUS ; TITLES, BADGES, and 
, POWERS of the EMPERORS. 


| J* monarchical form of government eſtabliſhed by Au- 

| guſtus, although different in name and external appear- 
ance, in ſeveral reſpects reſembled that which had prevailed 
under the kings. Both were partly hereditary, and partly elec- 
tive, The choice of the kings depended on the ſenate and peo- 
ple at large; that of the emperors, chiefly on the army. When 
the former abuſed their power, they were expelled; the latter 
were often put to : But the intereſts of the army being fe- 
parate from theft of the ſtate, occaſioned the continuation of 
deſpotiſm. According to Pomponius, de origine juris, D. i. 2. 
14. REGES OMNEM POTESTATEM HABUISSE, their rights were 
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the ſame. But the account of Dionyſius and others is diſſo- 
ent. (See p. 106.) 

As Auguſtus had become maſter of the republic by force of 
arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that ba- 
fis, as his grand uncle and father by adoption, Julius Czſar, 
had done. But the apprehenſion he always entertained of 
Czfar's fate made him purſue a quite different courſe. The 
. dreadful deſtruction of the civil wars, and the ſavage cruelty 
of the Triumviri had cut off all the keeneſt ſupporters of liber- 
ty, Tacit. Ann. i. 2. and had ſo humbled the ſpirit of the 
Romans; that they were willing to ſubmit to any form of 
government, rather than hazard a repetition of former cala- 
mities, (tuta et preſentia quam vetera et periculoſa malebant, Ibid.) 

e empire was now ſo widely extended, the number of thoſe 
who had a right to vote in the legiſlative aſſemblies ſo great, (the 
Romanshaving neveremployed the modern method of diminiſh- 
ing that number by repreſentation), andthe morals of the people 
10 corrupt, that a republican form of government was no 
longer fitted to conduct ſo unwieldy a machine. The vaſt in- 
termixture of inhabitants which compoſed the capital, and the 
numerous armies requiſite to keep rhe provinces in ſubjeCtion, 
could no longer be controlled but by the power of one. Had 
Auguſtus poſſeſſed the magnanimity to lay himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors under proper reſtraints againſt the abuſe of power, 
his deſcendants might have long enjoyed that exalted ſtation 
to which his. wonderful good fortune, and the abilities of o- 
thers had raiſed him. Had he, agreeably co his repeated de- 
clarations, wiſhed for command only to promote the hap- 
pineſs of his fellow-citizens, he would have aimed at no 
more power than was neceſſary for that purpoſe. But tlie 
luſt of anos, although artfully diſguiſed, appears to have 
been the ruling paſhon of his mind, { pecie recu/antrs flagrantifſine 
cupiverat), Tacit. Ann. i. 2. 3. 10. 

Upon his return to Rome after the conqueſt of Apypt, 
and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 725, he 1s 
ſaid to have ſeriouſly deliberated with his two chict favour- 
rites, Agrippa and Mæcenas, about reſigning his power, and 
reſtoring the ancient form of government. Agrippa adviſed 
him to do ſo, but Mæcenas diſſuaded him from it. In the ſpeeches 
which Dio Caſſius makes them deliver on this occaſion, the 
principal arguments for and againſt a popular and monar- 
chical goverment, are introduced, Ji. The advice of Mæce- 


nas prevailed, 15, 41. Auguſtus however, in the following 
! vear, 
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| 
„having corrected the abuſes, which had crept in, dur- 
ing the civil wars, Swet. Aug. 32. and having done ſeveral o- 
ther popular acts, aſſembled the ſenate, and in a ſet ſpeeck 
retended to reſtore every thing to them and to the people. 
Bat ſeveral members, who had been previouſly prepared, ex- 
claimed againſt this propoſal ; and the reſt, either prompted 
by opinion, or overawed by fear, all with one voice conjured 
him to retain the command. Upon which, as if unequal ro 
the load, he appeared to yield a reluctant compliance; and 
that only for ten years; during which time, he might regu- 
late the ſtate of public affairs, (rempublicam ordinaret ;) thus 
ſeeming to rule, as if by conftraint, at the earneſt deſire of his 
fellow-citizens , which gave his uſurpation the ſanction of 
law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years, Dio. 
li. 46. but the ſecond time, A. U. 736, he accepted the go- 
vernment only for five years, * that this ſpace of time was 
then ſufficient, Id. liv. 12. and when it was elapſed, for five 

ars more, Id. liii. 16. but after that, always for ten years, Id. 

v. 6. He died in the firſt year of the fifth decennium, the 18th 
September (xiv. Kal Sept.) A. U. 767, aged near 76 years; 
having ruled alone near 44 years. The ſucceeding emperors, 
although at their acceſſion, they received the empire for life, 
yet at the beginning of every ten years, uſed to hold a feſtival, 
as if to commemorate the renewal of the empire, Dio, li, 
16. | 
As the ſenate by their miſconduct (ſee p. 140,) had occaſi- 
oned the loſs of liberty, ſo by their ſervility to Auguſtus, they 
eſtabliſhed ny. (Ruere in ſervitutem conſules, patrer, equesy 
as Tacitus ſays, upga the acceſſion of Tiberius, Annal. i. 7.) 
Upon his feigned of to reſign the empire, they ſeem to have 
racked their inventiò to contrive new honours for him. To 
the names of IMPERATOR, Dio. xliii. 44. CASAR, 14. 
Alvi. 47. and PRINCE, (PrINcees Senatds) liii. 1. which 
— had formerly conferred, they added thoſe of AU- 
GUSTUS, (venerandus v. -abilis ab augur, quaſi inaugura- 
tus vel confecratus ; ideoque Diis carus; cultu divine afficiendus, 
exferes 3 vel ab ages; quem ſua Jupiter àuget ope, Ovid. Faſt. 
1. 607. Suet. Aug. 7.) Dio. Iiii. 16. and Father of his country, 
PaTER PaTRIE), Suet. 58. Ovid. Faft. ii. 127. This title 
been firſt given to Cicero by the ſenate, after the ſuppreſ- 
fon of Catiline's conſpiracy; Roma PATREM PaTRIE CiCE- 
RONEM LIBERA DIXIT, * viii. 244. Plin. vii. 30. * 
: e 
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the advice of Cato, Appian. B. civ. ii. 431. Plut. in Cic. or of 
Catulus, as he himſelf ſays, Piſ. 3. It was next decreed to 
Julius Czfar, Suet. 76. Dio. xliv. 4. and ſome of his coins are 
{till extant with that inſcription. Cicero propoſed that it ſhould 
be given to Auguſtus, when yet very young, Phil. xtii. 11, It 
was refuſed by Tiberius, Swet. 67. as alſo the title of Imyrra- 
Tok, Id. 26. and Douixus, 37. Dio. vin. 2. but moſt of the 
ſucceeding emperors accepted it, Tucit. Aun. xi. 25. 

The title of PATER PATRLE denoted chiefly the pater- 
nal affection which it became the emperors to entertain to- 
wards their ſubjects; and alſo that power, which by the Ro- 
man law, a father had over his children, Dio. lin. 18. Sencc, 
Clem. i. 14. ; | 

Czsar was properly. a family title, Dio. ibid. Suet. Galb. 1. 
According to Dio, it alſo denoted power, xliii. 44. In later 
times, it ſignified the perſon deſtined to ſucceed to the em- 
pire, or aſſumed into a ſhare of the government, during the 
life of the emperor, who was always called AuGusTvs, Spar- 
tian in li Vero, 2. which was a title of ſplendor and dignity, 
but not of power, Dis. lit. 18. 

Auguſtus is faid to have firſt deſired the name of Rowvrvs, 
that he might be conſidered as a ſecond founder of the city ; 
but perceiving that thus he ſhould be ſuſpected of aiming at 
ſovereignty, he dropt all thoughts of it, Dis. liii. 16. and ac- 
cepted the title of- AuGusTus, the propoſer of which in 
the ſenate was Munatius Plancus, Suet. Aug. 7. Servius ſays, 
that Virgil, in alluſion to this defire of Auguſtus deſcribes him 
under the name of Quirzinus Eu. i. 296, G. iii. 27. 

The chief title, which denoted command was IMPER A- 
TOR, Dio. xliii. 44. By this the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus were 
_ peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. It was equivalent to Rex, Dio. liii. 
17. In modern times it is reckoned ſuperior. * 

The title of Imperator, however continued to be conferred 
on victorious generals as formerly ; but chiefly on the Empe- 
rors themſelves, as all generals were ſuppoſed to act under their 
auſpices, Horat. Od. iv. 14. 32. Ovid. Trife. ii, 173. Under 

the republic the appellation of Imperator was put after the 
name ; as CICERO IMPERATOR, Cic. Ep. paſſim. but the 
title of the emperors uſually before, as a prenomen, Suet. Lib. 
26. Thus the following words are inſcribed on an ancient 
ſtone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri, (in lapide Ancyrans), 
in Aſia Mihor: Iur. CxsAR. Divi. F. Aud. PoxrT. 1 — 

O08. : 
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Cos. XIV. Ine. XX. TRigoxic. PorEsr. XXXVIII.— 
The Emperor Ca/ar, the adopted /on of (Julius Cæſar, call- 
ed) Divus, (after his deification) ;) Auguſtus the high-prieft, 
an office which he aſſumed after the death of Lepidus, A. 
65 741, Dio. liv. 27.) fourteen times Conſul, twenty times 
(aluted) 8 (on account of his victories. Dio ſays, 
he obtaineduthis honour in all 21 times, lii. 41. Thus 
Tacitus, Nomen 1MPERATORIS ſemel atque vicies partum, 
Ann. i. 9.) in the 38th year of his tribunician power, (from the 
time when he was firſt inveſted with it by the ſenate, A. U. 
724, Dio. li. 19.) So that this inſcription was made above 
five years before his death. 

The night after Cæſar was called AuGusTvs, the Tiber 
happened to overflow its banks, ſo as to render all the level 
parts of Rome navigable, Dio. liii. 20. Tacit. Annal. i. 76. 
to which Horace is ſuppoſed to allude, Od. i. 2. This event 
was thought to prognoſticate his future greatneſs. Among the 
various expreſhons of flattery then uſed to the emperor, that 
of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable; who 
in the ſenate devoted himſelf to Cæſar, after the manner of the 
Spaniards, Val. Max. ii. 6. 11. and Gauls (Dxvoros i soLDu- 
Rios appellant, Cæſ. Bell. Gall. ii. 22.) and exhorted the reſt 
of the ſenators to do the ſame. Being checked by Auguſtus, 
he ruſhed forth to the people, and compelled many to imitate 
his example. Whence it became a cuſtom for the ſenators, 
when they congratulated any emperor, on his acceſſion to the 
empire, to ſay, that they were deveted to his ſervice, Dis. 
ibid. 


Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune, 
(Pacuwis tribuno plebem rogante,) that an order of the people 
(plebiſcitum ) was made, appointing the month Sextilis to be 
called AvGusT, Sat. i. 12. | 
The titles given to Juſtinian in the Corpus Jurit, are, in 
the Inſtitutes, Sack rTITssI MUS PRINCEPS, and IMPERATO- 
Ria MaAJESTAS; in the Pandects, DoxiNuUs NOSTER sAcRA“ 
TISSIMUS PRINCEPS; and the ſame in the Codex, with this ad- 
dition, PERPETUUs AUGUSTUS» 


The powers conferred on Auguſtus as emperor were, to 
levy armies, to raiſe money, to undertake wars, to make peace, 
to command all the forces of the repuhlic, to have the power 
of life and death within, as well as without the city; and to 

1 do 
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do every thing elſe jwhich the conſuls and others inveſted 
with ſupreme comHand had a right to do, Dio. liii. 17. 

In the year gf the city 731, the ſenate decreed that Auguſ- 
tus thould be always proconſul, even within the city; and in 
the provinces ſhould enjoy greater authority than the ordinary 
proconſuls, Dio. liii. 32. Accordingly, he impoſed taxes on 
the provinces, rewarded and puniſhed them as tLey had fa- 
voured or e ee his cauſe, and preſcribed ſuch regulations 
to them as he himſelf thought proper, Dis. liv. 7, 9. & 
. | 


In the year 735, it was decreed, that he ſhould always en- 
joy conſular power, with 12 lictors, and fit on a curule chair 
between the conſuls. The ſenators at the ſame time requeſted 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuſes, and enact 
what laws he thought proper; offering to ſwear, that they 
would obſerve them, whatever they ſhould be. This Auguitus 
declined, well knowing, fays Dio, that they would perform 
what they cordially decreed without an oath ; but not the 
contrary, xt wane they bound themſelves by a thouſand 
oaths, Dio. liv. 10. 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them leſs ſacred, and 
nothing is more pernicious to morals, than the too frequent 
. ExaCtion of oaths by public authority, without a neceſſary 
cauſe. Livy informs us, that the ſanctity of an oath des et 
_Jusjurandum ) had more influence with the antient Romans 
than the fear of laws and puniſhments, {proximo legum et pe- 
narum metu), Liv. i. 21. They did not, he ſays, as in after 
times, when a neglect of religion prevailed, by interpretations 
adapt an oath and the laws to themſelves, but conformed e- 
very one his own conduct to them, Liv. iii, 20. xxii. 61, 
Cic. Off. iii. 31. & 30. 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of Cenſor, 
(fee p. 133.) yet all of them in part exerciſed the rights ct 
that office, as alſo thoſe of Pontifex Maximus, and "Tribune 
of the commons, Dio. liii. 17. See p. 141. | 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the laws 
(legibus ſeluti) ſo that they might do what they pleaſed, Bid. 
18, 28. Some, however, underſtand this only of certain 
laws; for Auguſtus afterwards requeſted ot the ſenate, that 
he might be freed from the Vocoman law, Dio. lvi. 32. but 
a perion was ſaid to be /egibus /elutus, who was freed only 
from one law, Cic. Phil. ii. 13. 

On the firſt of Januarv, every vear, the ſenate and people 
renewed 
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renewed their oath of allegiance, Tacit. Ann. xvi. 22. or, as 
it was expreſſed, confirmed their acts by an oath; which cuſ- 
tom was firſt introduced by the Triumviri, after the death of 
Cæſar, Dio. xlvii. 18. repeated to Auguſtus, Id. li. 20. liii. 
28. and always continued under the ſucceeding emperors. 
They not only ſwore that they approved of what they had 
done, but that they would in like manner confirm whatever 
they thould do, 44. lvii. 8. Iviii. 17. In this oath the acts of 
the preceding emperors, who were approved of, were includ- 
ed: and the acts of ſuch as were not approved of, were om- 
mited, as of Tiberius, Id. lix. 9. of Caligula, Ix. 4. &Cc. 
Claudius would not allow any one to ſwear to his acts, (in ac- 
ta ſua jurare ;) but not only ordered others to ſwear to the acts 
of Auguſtus, but ſwore to them alſo himſelf, Id. lx. 10. 

It was uſual to ſwear by the genius, the fortune, or ſafe- 
ty of the emperor ; which was firſt decreed in honour of Ju- 
lius Cæſar, Dio. xliv. 6. and commonly obſerved, Id. 50. ſo 


likewiſe by that of Auguſtus, even after his death, 1d. lvii. 9. 


To violate this oath was eſteemed a heinous crime, Bid. 


Tacit. Ann. i. 73. Codex. iv. 1. 2. ii. 4. 41. Dig. xii. 2. 13. 


and more ſeverely puniſhed than real perjury, Tertull. Apol. 
18. It was reckoned a ſpecies of treaſon, (maje/tatis) and pu- 
niſned by the baſtinado, D. xii. 2. 13. ſometimes by cutting 
out the tongue, Gothefred. in loc. So that Minutius Felix juſt- 
ly ſays, c. 29. Eſt ns, (ſc. Ethnicis), tutius per — genium 
pejerare quam regis, Tiberius prohibited any one from ſwears 
ing by him, Dio. lvii. 8. Iviii. 12. but yet men ſwore, not 
only by his fortune, but alſo by that of Sejanus, Id. lviii. 2. 
6. After the death of the latter, it was decreed, that no oath 
ſhould be made by any other but the emperor, /bid. 12. Ca- 
ligula ordained that to all oaths theſe words ſhould be added; 
NgqQuE ME, NEQUE MEOS LIBEROS CHARIORES HABEO, QUAM 
Cu ET SORORES EJUS, Suet. 15. Dio. lix. 3. 9. and that 
the women ſhould ſwear by his wife Druſilla, Bid. 11. as he 
himſelf did, in his moſt public and ſolemn aſſeverations, Sue. 
24. 80 Claudius, by Livia, Dis. Ix. 5. Suet. 11. 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed by 
the Triumviri to Julius Celar, Dio. xlvii. 18. and confirmed 
by Auguſtus, 1g. li. 20. altars were privately erected to 
Auguſtus himſelf, at Rome, Vg. Ecl. i. 7. Herat. Ep. ii. 1. 
16. Ovid? Faſt. i. 13. and particularly in the provinces ; but 
ke permitted no temple to be publicly conſecrated to him, _ 
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leſs in conjunction with the city Rome; AuGvusTo0 ET Ur- 
Bi Roux; and that only in the provinces, Tacit. An. ix, 
37. for in the city they were ſtrictly prohibited, Surf. 52. 
After his death, they were very frequent, Tacit. Arn. i. 11. 73. 
Dis. lvi. 46. | 

It was likewiſe decreed in honour of Auguſtus, that when 
the prieſts offered up vows tor the ſafety of the people and ſe- 
nate, they ſhould do the ſame for him, Dio. li. 19. ſo for the 
ſucceeding emperors, Tacit. Ann. iv. 17. particulary at the 
beginning of the year, Id. xvi. 22. on the 3d of January, 
Die. lix. 24.—alſo, that in all public and private entertain- 
ments, libations thould be made to him with wiſhes for his 
ſafety, Dis. li. 19. Ovid. Faſt. ii. 637. as to the Lares and o- 
ther gods, Horat. Od. iv. 5. 33. 8 

On public occaſions the emperors wore a crown and a tri- 
umphal robe, Dis. Ii. 20. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 8. They alſo uſcd 
a particular badge, of having fire carried before them, Herz. 
dian. i. 8. 8. i. 16. 9. ii. 5. Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, 
3. 17. probably borrowed from the Perſians, Xencph. Cyrop. vii. 
iii. p. 215. Ammian. xxiii. 6. Something ſimilar ſeems to 
have been uſed by the magiſtrates of the municipal towns; 
prune batillus, v. um, a pan of burning coals, or a portable 
hearth, {focus portatris), in which incenſe was burnt z a per- 
fumed ſtove, Horat. Sat. i. 5. 36. 

Diocleſian introduced the cuſtom of kneeling to the empe- 
rors, (adbrari ſe juffit, cum ante cum cumcti ſalutarentur), Ku- 
trop. ix. 16. Aurelius Victor, de. Cef. c. 39. ſays, that 
the ſame thing was done to Caligula and Domitian. So Dr. 
lix. 4. 27. 28. | 


Auguſtus at firſt, uſed the powers conferred on him with 
great moderation; as indeed all the firſt emperors did in the 
beginning of their govermnent, 12 Ivii. 8. lix. 4. In his 
lodging and equipage he diſtrred Ittle from an ordinary ci- 
tizen of diſtinguiſhed rank, except being attended by his præ- 
torian 2 But after he had gained the ſoldiers by dona 

tives, the people by a diſtribution of grain, and the whole 
body of citizens by the ſweetneſs of repoſe, he gradually en- 
creaſed his authority, (inſurgere paulatim), and engrofled all 
the powers of the ftare, (muma ſenatits, magiſtratuum, legun 
in ſe transferre), Tacit. Ann. i. 2. Such of the. nobility 
as were molt compliant, (quanto quis ſervitio promptior), were 


raiſed to wealth and preferments. Having the command of 
the 
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the army and treaſury, he could do every 2 For although 
he pretended to ſeparate his own revenues from thoſe of . 


ſtate, yet both were diſpoſed of equally at his own pleaſure, 
Dio. lit. 16. 


The long reign and artful conduct of Auguſtus, ſo habitua- 


ted the Romans to ſubjection, that they never afterwards ſo 
much as made one general effort to regain their liberty, nor 
even to mitigate the rigour of tyranny. In conſequence of 
which, their character became more and more degenerate. 
After being deprived of the right of voting, they loſt all con- 
cern about public affairs; and were only anxious, ſays Juve- 
nal, about two things, bread and games, (PANEM ET Circexn- 
568, i. e. largeſſes and ſpectacles,) Juvenal. x. 80. - 
Hence from this period their hiſtory is leſs intereſting, and, 
as Dio obſerves, leſs authentic; becauſe, when every thing 
was done by the will of the prince or of his fayourites and 
freedmen, the ſprings of action were leſs known than under the 
republic, Dis. liti. 19. It is ſurpriſing that although the Ro- 
mans at different times were governed by princes of the moſt 
excellent diſpoſitions, and of the ſoundeſt judgement, who 
had ſeen the woful effects of wicked men being invelted with 
unlimited power, * none of them ſeem ever to have thought 
of neu- modelling the government, and of providing an effectual 
check againſt the future commiſſion of fimilar enormities. 
Whether they thought it impracticable, or wiſhed to tranſ- 
mit to their ſucceſſors unimpaired, the ſame powers which they 
had received; or from whatother cauſe we know not. It isat leaſt 
certain that no hiſtory of any people ſhews more clearly the 
pernicious effects of an arbitrary and elective monarchy, on 
the character and happineſs of both prince and people, than 
that of the ancient Romans. "Their change of government 
was indeed the natural conſequence of that ſucceſs with which 
their Juſt of conqueſt was attended. For the force employed 
to enſlave other nations, being turned againſt themſelves, 
ſerved at firſt to accomplith, and afterwards to perpetuate their 
own ſervitude. And it is remarkable, that the nobility of 
Rome, whoſe rapacity and corruption had ſo much contribu- 
ted to the loſs of liberty, were the principal ſufferers by this 
change ; for on them, thoſe ſavage monſters, who ſucceeded 
Auguſtus, chiefly exerciſed their cruelty. The bulk of the 
people, and particularly the provinces, were not more oppreſ- 
ſed than they had been under the republic: Thus Tacitus ob- 
ſerves, Neque provincie illum rerum flatum abnuetant, ſuſpefto 
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ſenaths populique imperio ob certamina potentium, et avaritiam ina. 
giftratuum ; invalido legum auxilio, que vi, ambitu, paſtremò pe. 
cunid turbabantur, Annal. i. 2. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS of the MAGISTRATES. 


\ 
HE public ſervants (miniſtri) of the magiſtrates were 
called by the common name of APPARITORES, be. 
cauſe they were at hand to execute their commands, (uad ii; 
apparebant, i. e. praſto erant ad obſequium, Serv. ad Virg. An. 
xii. 850.) and their ſervice or attendance APPARITIO, Cic. Fan. 
xiii. 54. Theſe were, 


I. SCRIBZA, Notaries or clerks who wrote out the public 
accounts, the laws, and all the proceedings (acta) of the ma- 
giſtrates. Thoſe wlio exerciſed that office were ſaid /criptun; 
facere, Liv. ix. 46. Gell. vi. g. from /criptus -t. They were 
denominated from the magiſtrates whom they attended ; thus, 
Scribe queſtorii, edilitii, pretorit, &c. and were divided into 
different decuriæ; whence decuriam emere, for munus ſcribs emer:, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 79, This office was more honourable among the 
Greeks than the Romans, Nep. Fum. 1. The ſcribe at Rome 
however were generally compoſed of free-born citizens; and 
they became ſo reſpectable, that their order is called by Cice- 
ro honeftus, (quod corum fidei tabule publice, periculaque magiſtra- 
tuum committuntur), Cic. Verr. iii. 79. a 

There were alſo actuarii or notarii, who took down in ſhort- 
hand what was ſaid or done, (notis excipiebant), Suet. Jul. 55. 
Theſe were different from the /cribe, and were commonly 
ſlaves or freed-men, Dio. lv. 7. The ſcribe were alſo called 
librarii, Feſtus. But /ibrarii is uſually put for thoſe who tranſ- 
cribed books, Cic. Att. xii. 6. Suet. Domit. 10. for which pur- 
pole the wealthy Romans, who had a taſte for literature, ſome- 
times kept ſeveral ſlaves, Nep. Att. 13. 

The method of writing ſhort-hand is ſaid to have been in- 
vented by Mzcenas, Dis. lv. 7. according to Iſidore, by Tiro, 
theefavourite ſlave and freedman of Cicero, Id. i. 22, Sencc. 


Ep. go. 
Ep. go. | £ 
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U. PRACONES, heralds or public criers, who were em- 
ployed for various purpoſes : | <5 | 

1. In all public aſſemblies they ordered filence, {flentium in- 
Hicehant vel imperabant: EXSURGE, PRACO, FAC POPULO AU- 

 DIENTIAM, Plaut. Pen. prol. 11.) by ſaying, SILETE vel Ta- 
crx; and in ſacred rites by a ſolemn form, FaveTE LiNGvis, 
Horat. Od. iii. 1. ORE FAVETE OMNES, Virg. An. v. 71. 
Hence 8ACRUM filertium for altiſſimum or maximum, Horat. Od. 
ii. 13. 29. f | 

— In * comitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 

their votes they pronounced the vote of each century; they 

called out the names of thoſe who were elected, Cic. Verr. v. 
15. (See p. 94.) When laws were to be paſſed, they recited 
them to the people, (p. 90.) In trials they ſummoned the 
judices, the perſons accuſed, their accuſers, and the witneſſes. 
Sometimes heralds were employed to ſammon the people to 
an aſſembly, Liv. i. 59. iv. 32. and the ſenate to the ſenate- 
houſe, iii. 38. See p. 8. allo the ſoldiers, when encamped 
to hear their general make a ſpeech, Liv. i. 28. 

3. In ſales by auction, they advertiſed them, (auctionem 
conclamabant vel predicabant), Plaut. Men. fin. Cic. Verr. iii. 16. 
Off. iii. 13. Horat. de art. poet. 419. they ſtood by the ſpear, 
and called out what was offered. See p. 54. 

4 In the public games; they invited the 2 to attend 
them; they ordered ſlaves and other improper perſons to be re- 
moved from them, Cic. de rep. Har. 12. Liv. ii. 37. they 
proclaimed (prædicubant) the victors, and crowned them, Cic. 
Fam. v. 12. they invited the people to ꝗſee the ſecular games 
which were celebrated only once every 110 years, by a ſo- 

lemn form, CoxnveniTE AD LUDOS SPECTANDOS, QUOS NEC 
SPECTAVIT QUISQUAM, NEC SPECTATURUS EST, Suet. Claud. 
21. Herodian. iii. 9. 

5. In ſolemn funerals, at which games ſometimes uſed to be 
exhibited, Cic. de legg. ii. 24. they invited people to attend by a 
certain form: ExsSequias CHREMETI, QUIBUS EST COMMO- 
DUM, IRE JAM TEMPUS EST, OLLUS EFFERTUR, Ter. Phorm. 
v. 8. 38. Hence theſe were called FUNERA INDICTIVA, 
Feflus in QUIrITEs, Swet. Jul. 84. The precones alſo uſed to 

give public notice when ſuch a perſon died; thus, OIL us H- 
RIS LETO DATUS EST, Feſtus ibid. 
6. In the infliction of capital puniſhment, they ſometimes 
A gniſied the orders of the magiſtrate to the lictor, Ziv. xxvi- 
2 15. 
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15. LictoR, vIRO forti ADDE VIRGAS, ET IN EUM LEGE pri- 
mum AGE, Bid. 16. 

7. When things were loſt or ſtolen, they ſearched for them, 
Plaut. Merc. iii. 4. v. 78. Petron. Arbit. c. 57. where an al- 
luſion is ſuppoſed to be made to the cuſtom aboliſhed by the 
Ebutian law. TY 

The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was 
profitable, uu. vii. G. &c. They were generally free-born, 
and divided into decuriæ. | 

Similar to the precones were thoſe who collected the money 
bidden for goods at an auction from the purchaſer, called CO- 
ACTORES, Hor. Sat. i. 6. 86. Cie. pro Cluent. 64. They 
were fervants (mini ri) of the money-brokers who attended at 
the auctions: Hence coaftiones argentarias fatitare, to exerciſe 
the trade of ſuch 'a collector, Suet. Yep. 1. They ſeem 
alſo to have been employed by bankers to procure payment from 
debtors of every kind. But the collectors of the public revenues 
were like wiſe called COACTORES, Cic. pro Rab. Pohl. 11. 


III. LICTORES. The lictors were inſtituted by Romu- 
lus, who borrowed them from the Etruſcans. They are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have their name, Liv. i. 8. (a ligands), 
from their binding the hands and legs of criminals before they 
were ſcourged, Gell. xii. 3- They carried on their ſhoulder 
rods (virgas ulmeas, Plaut. Afin. it. 2. v. 74. iii. 2. v. 29. Vi- 
mines faſces viegarum, Id. Epid. i. 1. 26. vel ex betula, Plin. 
xvi. 18.) bound with a thong in the form of a bundle, (bacil- 
bs lore colbgatos in modum 2 and an ax jutting out in the 
middle of them. They went before all greater magi- 
rates, except the cenſors, one by one in a line, Liv. xxiv. 
44. He who went foremoſt, was called PRIMUS LICTOR, 
Cic. ad Fratr. i. 1. 7. he who went laſt, or next to the magi- 
ſtrate, was called PROXIMUS LICTOR, Liv. ibid. Sall. 
Fug. 12. or Poftremys, Cie. Divin. i. 28. i. e. the chief lictor, 
fumes lifter, who uſed to receive and execute the commands 
of the magiſtrate. | | | | 

The office of the liQors v 

1. To remove the crowd, (ut turbam ſummoverent), Liv. iii. 
48. vii. 33. Hor. Od ii. 16. by faying, CeviTe, ConsuL 
VENIT 3 DATE VIAM, vel LOCUM CONSULI; $I VOBIS VIDETUR, 
DISCEDITE, QUIRITEsS, Liv. ii. 56. or ſome ſuch words, (/- 
lennis ille lictvrum ei prenuncius clamor, Plin. pan. 61.) whence 
the lictor is called ſummotor aditds, Liv. xlv. 20. This ſome- 
n times 
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times occifioned a good deal of noiſe and buſtle, Liv. paſſim. 
When the magiſtrate returned home, a lictor knocked at the 
door with his rod, {forem, uti mor eft, virgd percuſſit), Liv. vi. 
4. which he alſo did, when the magiſtrate went to any other 
uſe, Plin. vii. 30. /. 31. | | 

2. To ſee that proper reſpect was paid to the magiſtrates, 
(ANIMADVERTERE, ut debitus homes iis redderetur), Suet. 
Jul. 806. What this reſpect was, Seneca informs us, £pif. 
64. namely, diſmounting from horſeback, uncovering the 
head, going out of the way, and alſo riſing up to them, &c. 
Suet. Jul. 78. | f 

3. To inflit puniſhment on thoſe who were condemned, 
which they were ordered to do in various forms; I, Licron, 
COLLIGA MAN Us; I, Caror OBNUBE HUJUS; ARBORI INFE- 
LICE SUSPENDE ; VERBERATO VEL INTRA POMERIUM vel ex- 
tra POMERIUM, Liv. i. 26. I, Licrox, DELIGA 4D PaLUM, 
Id. viii. 79. Accepe, LictoR, viRGas ET SECURES £XPED1, 
Id. viii. 32. IN EUM LEGE AGE, i. e. ſcruri percute, vel fer:, 
XXV1. 16. 

The lictors were uſually taken from the loweſt of the com- 
mon people, and often were the freedmen of him on whom they 
attended. They were different from the public ſlaves, who 
waited on the magiſtrates, Cic. in Ferr. i. 26. 


IV. ACCENSI. Theſe ſeem to have had their name from 
ſummoning (ab acciendo) the people to an aſſembly, and thoſe 
who had law-ſuits to court, (in jus). One of them attended 
on the conſul who had not the faſces, Suet. Jul. 20. Liv. ii. 
33. Before the invention of clocks, one of them called out 
to the prætor in court when it was the third hour, or nine 
o'clock, before noon; when it was mid-day, and the ninth 
; hour, or three o'clock afternoon, Yarr. de Lat. ling. v. . Pliu. 
' Vit. 60. They were commonly the freedmen of the. magi 
ſtrate on whom they attended; at leaſt in ancient times, Cic. 
ad Fratr. i. 1. 4 Accenſs were alſo an order of ſoldi- 
ers, called Supernumerarii, becauſe not included in the legion, 
Veget. ii. 19. Aſcon. in Cic. Verr. i. 28. Liv. viii. 8. & 10. 


V. VIATORES. Theſe were properly the officers who 
attended on the tribunes, Liv. ii. 56. dues, xxx. 39. 
Anciently they uſed to ſummon the ſenators from the coun- 
try where they uſually reſided; whence they had their name, 

(quod ſepe in via efſent), Cic. mo Sen. 16. Columell. _— 
| 2 
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VI. CARNIFEX. The public executioner or hangman, 
who executed (/upplicio afficiebat ) ſlaves, and perſons of the low. 
eſt rank; for ſlaves and freedmen were puniſhed in a manner 
different from free-born citizens, Tacit. Annal. iii. po. The 
earnifex was of ſervile condition, and held in ſuch contempt, 
that he was not permitted to reſide within the city, Cic. pro 
Raber. 5. but lived without the Porta Metin, or Efquilma, 
Plaut. Pſcud. i. 3. v. 98. near the place deſtined for the pu- 
niſhment of ſlaves, (juxta lacum ſervilibus penis ſepoſitum, 
Tac. Annal. xv. 60. ii. 32.) called Sefertium, Plut. in Galb. 
where were erected croſſes and gibbets, (cruces et patibula, Tac. 
Annal. xiv. 33.) and where alſo the bodies of ſlaves were 
burnt, Plaut. Caſ. ii. 6. v. 2. or thrown out unburied, Hor. 

-v. 99. N N | * 
me think that the carmifex was anciently keeper of the 
priſon under the Triumwiri capitales, who had only the ſuper. 
intendance or care of it: hence tradere vel trabere ad carnificen, 
to impriſon, Plaut. Rad. ill. 6. v. 19. PETS 


LAWS of te ROMANS. 


U , 


HE laws of any country are rules eſtabliſhed by public 

authority, wo wy ann} by ſanctions, to direct the con- 

duct, and ſecure the rights of its inhabitants. (LEX ju/ti in- 

Juftique regula, Senec. de benef. iv. 12. LECESs quid altud ſuit, 
quam minis mixta precepta ? Id. Epiſt. 94.) | 

The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon 

the application of a magiſtrate, (rogante magiftratu). See p. 


86. 921 . ; 
The great foundation of Roman law or juriſprudence, (Ro- 
mani furis), was that collection of laws called the law, Liv. 
xxxiv. G6. or laws of the Twelve tables, compiled by the decem- 
viri, and ratified by the people, (See p. 156.) a work, in the 
opinion of Cicero, ſuperior to all the libraries of philoſophers, 
(omnibus omnium philoſophorum bibliothecis antiponendum), de Orat. 
i. 44 Nothing now remains of theſe laws but ſcattered frag- 
ments. | 
The unſettled ſtate of the Roman government, the exten- 
Fon of the empire, the increaſe of riches, and ar 6 
| the 
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the number of crimes, with various other circumſtances, gave 
occaſion to a great many new laws, (corruptiſſimd republicd plu- 
rime leges, Tacit. Annal. iii. 27.) 

At firſt thoſe ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
which were made by the Comitia Centuriata, (POPULISCE 
TA), Tacit. Annal. iii. 58. but afterwards thoſe alſo which 
were made by the Comitia Tributa, (PLEBISCITA), when 
they were made binding on the whole Roman people; firſt 
by the Horatian law, (ut quod plebs fuſſiſſer, populum teneret), 
Liv. ii. 5 5. and afterwards more preciſely by the Publilian and 
Hortenſian Jaws, (ut plebiſcita OMNES QUIRITES tenerent), 
Liv. viii. 12. Epit. xi. Plin. xvi. 10. f. 15. Gell. xv. 27. 

The different laws are diſtinguiſhed by the name, (namen gen- 
tis) of the perſons who propoſed them, and by the ſubject to 
which they refer. | | 
Any order of the people was called LEX, whether it re- 

ſpected the public, (ur prblicum vel /acrum), the right of pri- 
vate perſons, (us privatum vel ciuile), or the particular inte- 
reſt of an individual. But this laſt was properly called PRIVI. 
LEGIUM, Geil. x. 20. Aſcon. in Cic. pro Mil. 7 

The laws propoſed by a conſul were called CONSULA. 
RES, Cie. Sext. 64. by a tribune, TRIBUNITLEA, Cic. in 
Kull. ii. 8. by the decemviri, DECEMVIRALES. 


Different Stomfications, of 7 US and LE X, and 
the Different SPECIES of the ROMAN 
LAW. | | | * * 


HE words, Ju, and Lex, are uſed in various ſenſes. 
The are both expreſſed by the Engliſh word, LAW. 

Fus properly implies what is 7 and right in itſelf, or what 
from any cauſe is binding upon us, Cic. de Offic. iii. 21. Lex 
is a written ſtatute or ordinance: (Lex, gue ſcripto ſancit, 
quod wult, aut jubendo, aut vetando, Cic. de legg. i: 6. a Lt- 
GENDO, quod legi ſolet, ut innoteſcat, Varro, de Lat. ling. v. 7. 
legere leges propoſitas juſſere, Liv. iii. 34. vel a delectu, Cic. de 
1155 1. 6. a juflo et jure legendo, i. e. eligends, from the choice 
b what is juſt and right, L. ii. 5. Lex, fuſtorum injuſto- 
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rumgque diſlinctio, Ibid ;— Greco nomine appellata, . u a fu- 
um cuique tribuendo, Id. i. 6.) 

Jus is properly what the law ordains, or the obligation 
which it impoſes; (ef enim JUS quod LEX conſtituit, That is 
law, or, That is binding, which the law ordains, Cic. de leg. 
i. 15. ad Herenn. ii. 13.) Or, according to the Twelve T. 
bles, Quopcuneve PoPULUS JUsSIT, 1D JUS Es ro, Liv. vii. 
17. ix. FH QUOD MAJOR PARS JUDICARIT, 1D JUS RATUMQUE 
xs ro, Cie. | 

But jus and lex have a different meaning, according to the 
words with which they are joined : thus, 

Jus NATURE vel NATURALE, is what nature or right reaſon 
teaches to be right; and jus GENTIUM, what all nations eſteem 
to. be right: both commonly reckoned the fame, Cic. Sext. 42. 
Haruſp. rep. 14. 

s crozum vel CIVILE, is what the inhabitants of a parti- 
cular country eſteem to be right, either by nature, cuſtom or 
ſtatute, Cic. Topic. 5. Off iii. 16. 17. de Orat. i. 48. Hence 
conflituere jus, quo omnes utantur, pro Dom. cui ſubjecti fint, pro 
Cæcin. 85 us Romanum, Anglicum, &c. When no word is 
added to reſtrict it, jus civiLE is put for the civil law of the 
Romans. Cicero ſometimes oppoſes jus civile to jus naturale, 
Sext, 42. and ſometimes to what we call Criminal law, ( jus 
publicum), Verr. i. 42, Cæcin. 2. in Czcil. 5. | 

Fus COMMUNE, what is held to be right among men in ge- 
neral, or among the inhabitants of any country, Cic. Cecin. 4. 
D. et Infl. | 

Fus-PUBLICUM er PRIVATUM, what is right with reſpect to 
the people, (quaſi jus populicum), or the public at large, and 
with reſpect to individuals; political 8 civil law, Liv. ii. 
34. Cic. Fam. iv. 14. Plin. 290. i. 22. But ur publicum is 
alſo put for the right which the citizens in common enjoyed, 
( urrammune), Lerent. Phorm. iii. v. 64. 

#s SENATORIUM, (pars juris publici,) what related to the 
rights and cuſtoms of the ſenate ; what was the power of thoſe 
who might make a motion in the ſenate, (gur poteftas referen- 
tibus), (See p. 12.) what the privilege of Foſs who deliver- 


ed their opinion, (quid cenſentibus jus) ; what the power of the 
magiſtrates, and the 
Plin. Ep. viii. 14. 

Jut DIVINUM ef HUMANUM, what is right with reſpect to 
things divine and human, Liv. i. 18. xxxix. 16. Tacit. Annal. 
| ii. 26. 70. vi. 26. Hence fas ef jura finunt, laws _ and 

uman, 


rights of the reſt of the members, &c. 
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uman, Firg. G. i. 269. Contra jus faſque, Sall. Cat. 15. 
e Tacit. Hiſt. iii. 5. Omne us et fas delere, & 
45 ure, quave injuria, right or wrong, Terent. And. i. 3. 
Per fas et nefas, Liv. vi. 14. Jus et injuriæ, Sall. Jug. 16. Ju- 
re fieri, jure caſus, Suet. Jul. 76. 
Jus PRETORIUN, what the edicts of the prætor ordained to 
be right, Cic. de Offic. i. 10. Ver. i. 44- 
HONORARIUM. See p. 122. 
FLAVIANUM, ELIAN Uu, &c. the books of law com- 
ed by Flavius, Liv. ix. 46. Elius, &c. URnaxunm, i. e. 
CIVILE privatum, ex quo jus dicit pretor urbanus, Verr. Act. 
i. 1. 
Fur PREDaTORIUN. The law obſerved with reſpect to the 
goods (predia vel predia bona, Aſcon. in Cic.) of thoſe who 


were ſureties ping for the farmers of the public reve- 
nues, or undertakers of the public works (mancipes) which were 


pledged to the public, ( public obligata vel pignori oppoſeta), and 


ſold, if the farmer or undertaker did not perform his bargain, 
Cic pro Balb. 20. Verr. i. 54. Fam. v. 20. Suet. Claud. . 
Hence PR DIA ron, a perſon who laid out his money in pure 
chafing theſe goods, Cic. Att. xii. 14. 17. and who, of courſe, 
was well acquainted with what was right or wrong in ſuch 
matters, (jwris prædatorii peritus ), Id. 20. 

Jus FECIALE, the law of arms or heraldry, Cic. Offic. i. 
11. 

Fus LEGITINUMs, the common or ordinary law, the ſame 
with jus civils, Cie. pro Dom. 13. 14. but jus legitimum exige- 
re, to demand one's right, or what is legally due, Fam. 


viü. 6. | 
ConsveTUDiNIs, what long uſe hath eſtabliſhed, op- 
ed to LEGE jut, or jus ſcriptum. Statute or written law, de 
Invent. ii. 22. 54+ Jus civile conſtat aut ex ſcripts aut fine 
ſeripto, 1. 6. D. de juſtit. er jur. 

Jus PoxnTipiciuM vel sackun, what is right with regard to 
religion and facred things, much the ſame with what was af- 
terwards called Ecclefaftical Law, Cic. pro Dom. 12. 13. 14. 
de leggib. ii. 18. &c. Liv. i. 20. So Jus religionit, augurum, 
ceremoniarum, auſpiciorum, Sc c. | | 

Jus BELLICUM vel BELL1, what may be juſtly done to a 
ſtate at war with us, and to the conquered, Cef. de bell. G. i. 
27. Cic. Off. i. 11. iii. 29. Liv. i. 1. v. 27. Hence Leges fi- 
Int inter arma, Cic. in Mil. 4. Ferre jus in armit, Liv. v. 3. 


Facere jus enſe, Lucan. Ut. 821. viii. 642. ix. 1073. Fuſque 
iy datum 
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relligentia, Phil. ix. 5. interpretatio, Off. i. 11. Srupros! juri;, 


nig, relationſhip, Suet Calig. 26. 


By. 0 * 
- . — — — - 


Phorm. i. 7. In jure, i. e. apud prætorem, Eunuch. iv. 7 


| — 
datum feeleri, a ſucceſsful uſurpation, by which impunity and a 
fanction were given to crimes, Id. i. 2. 

Junis diſciplina, the knowledge of law, Cre. Legg. i. 5. in- 


1. e. juriſprudentie, Suet. Ner. 3 2. Gell. xii. 13. Conſilti, fe- 
rili, &c. Lawyers, Cic. 

Jurt et lzgibus, by common and ſtatute law, Cic. Verr. i 
42. 44. 50 Horace, Vir bonus eft quis ? Qui conſulta patrurr, 
gui leges, juraque ſervat, &c. Epiſt. i. xvi. 40. Jura data; 

eſqus viric, Virg. An. i. 509. 

But Jura is often put for laws in general; thus, Nova jura 
condere, Liv. iii. 33. JURA inventa metu injufti fateare neceſe tj}, 
Horat. Sat. I. iii. 111. Art. P. 122. 398. civica jura reſpond: 
re, Ep. 1.3. 23. | 
Jus and Æaprras are diſtinguiſhed, Cic. Off iii. 16. Virg. 
ii. 426. jus and juſtitia; jus civile and leges, Phil. ix. 5. 80 
LfEquum et bonum is oppoled to callidum wverſutumgque jus, an art- 
ful interpretation of a written law, Cæcin. 23. Summum jus, 
the rigour of the law, ſumma injuria, Off. i. 11. Summo jure 
ageres contendere, experiri, &c. to try the utmoſt ſtretch of 

w. | LE 

Jos vel juRa Qyiritium, civium, &c. See p. 42. &c. 

Jura /anguinis, cognationis, &c. neceſſitude, v. jus neceſſitudi- 


Jus regni, a right to the crown, Liv. i. 49. Honorum, to 
preferments, T actt. xiv. 5. Duibus per fraudem jus fuit, power 
or authority, Salla. Fug. 3. Jus luxurie publice datum ef}, a 
licence, Senec. Epi. 18. Quibus fallere ac furari jus erat, 
Suet. Ner. 16. In jus et ditionem vel poteflatem alicujus venire, 
concedere, Liv. & Sall. Habere jus in aliquem ; ſui juris eſſe ac 
mancipii, i. e. ſui arbitru et nemini parere, to be one's own 
maſter, Cic. 

Jus dicere vel reddere, to adminiſter juſtice. Dare jus gra- 
tie, to ſacrifice juſtice to intereſt, Liv. 5 | 

Jus is alſo put for the place where juſtice is adminiſtered; 
thus, IN Jus EAMUSs, i. e. ad preteris ſellam, Donat. in Ter. 


De jure currere, from court, -Cic. Quint. 2 8 


LEX is often taken in the ſame general ſenſe with Jus: 
thus, Lex 2 recta ratio imperandi atque prohibendi, a numine di- 
orum tracta; jufterum injuſterumque diſtinctio; eternum quiddam, 
guod uni verſum mundum regit ; Conſenſio omnium gentium lex na- 

e tute 
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lure putanda eſt; non ſcripta, ſed nata lex :— Salus —_— 
ma lex efto; fundamentum libertatis, fons equitatis, c. Cic. de 
Legg. pro Cluent. 53. 

Fon is put, not only for the ordinarices of the Roman 
people, but for any eſtabliſhed regulations; thus, of the free 
towns; LEGES MUNICIPALES, Cic. Fam. vi. 18. of the allied 
towns, Ferr. ii. 49- 50. of the provinces, 1bid. 13. 

When LEX is put abſolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables 
is meant; as, LEGE hereditas ad gentem Minuciam veniebat, 
+ Cic. Verr. i. 45. Ea ad nes redibat LEGE hereditas, Ter. He- 

i. 1. 

Leces CENSORIE, forms of leaſes or regulations made by 
the cenſors, Cic. Verr. i. 55. iii. 7. Prov. Conf. 5. Rabir. 
Perd. 3. ad Q: Fr. i. 12. Lex mancipit vel mancipium, the 
form and condition of conveying property, de Orat. i. 39. Cic. 

ili. 16. 

1 4 venditionis, vel venalium vendendorum, agrum vel do- 
mum poſſidendi, & c. Rules or conditions, Cic. de Orat. i. 58. 
Horat. Epiſt. ii. 2. v. 18. Hence Emere, vendere bac vel illa le- 
ge, i. e. ſub hac conditione vel pacto, Suet. Aug. 21. Ea lege 
(i. e. ex pacto et conventu) exierat, Cic. Att. vi. 2 Ha. 


\ 


algne omine, Ter. And. i. 2. 29. Lex vite, qua nati ſumus, _ | 


ic. Tuſc. 16. 

Lecks hiftorie, poematum, verſuum, &c. Rules obſerved in 
writing, Cic. de legg: i. 1. de Oret. iii. 49. Thus we ſay, the 
taws of hiſtory, of poetry, verſifying, &c. And in a fimilar 
ſenſe, the /aws of motion, magnetiſm, mechanics, &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, LEx is put for the Chriſtian religion; 
thus Lex Chriſtiana, Catbelica, venerabilis, ſanctiſima, &c. 
But we in a ſimilar ſenſe uſe the word /aw for the Jewiſh re- 
ligionz as the Law and the Goſpel; or for the Books of Mo- 
. ſes; as, the Law and the Prophets. | 

Jus RomManumM, or Roman lau, was either written or un- 
written law, (Jus SCRIPTUM aut NON SCRIPTUM). The ſeve- 
ral ſpecies which conſtituted the jus /eriptum, were, laws pro- 
perly ſo called, the decrees of the ſenate, the edicts or decif- 
ons of magiſtrates, and the opinions or writings of lawyers. 
Unwritten law, {jus non ſcriptum }, comprehended natural e- 
quity and cuſtom. -Anciently ur ſcriptum only comprehended 
laws properly ſo called, Digeſt. de orig. fur. All theſe are 
frequently enumerated or alluded to by 83 who calls them 
FoxrzEs Eprraris, Topic: 5. Sc. ad Herenn. ii. 13. 
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LAWS of the DECEMVIRI, or, The XII. TABLES. 


T Arious authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange 
the fragments of the Twelve Tables. Of theſe the moit 
eminent is Godfrey, (Jacobus Gothofredus.) 

According to his account, ; 

The I. table is ſuppoſed to have treated of law-ſuits ; the 
II. of theft and robberies; III. of bans, and the right of cre- 
ditors over their debtors : IV. of the right of fathers of fami- 
lies; V. of inheritances and guardianſhips; VI. of property 
and poſſeſſion ; VII. of treſpaſſes and damages; VIII. of e- 
ſtates in the country; IX. of the common rights of the peo- 

le; X. of funerals, and all ceremonies relating to the dead; 

I. of the worſhip of the gods, and of religion; XII. of mar- 
riages, and the right of huſbands. 

2 ancient lawyers are ſaid to have commented on 
theſe 18 Cic. de legg. ii. 23. Plin. xiv. 13. but their works 
are loſt. * 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected 
from various authors, many of them from Cicero. The laus 
are in general very briefly expreſſed: thus, 

SI IN Jus VOCET, ATQUE (1. e. flatim) EAT. 

Si MEMBRUM RUPSIT (rwperit), NI CUM EO PACIT (paciſce- 
zur), TALIO ESTO. | 

OI FALSUM TESTIMONIUM DICASSIT (dixerit) SAXO DEJICH 
TOR» 

PRIVILEGIA NE IRROGANTO ; fc. | magiffratus. 

De CariTs (de vita, libertate, et jure) civis ROMANI, NIS! 
PER MAXIMUM CENTURIATUM per comitia centuriata NE PE- 
nN ro. . 8 

Qrop PoSTREMUM POPULUS JUSSIT, ID JUS RATUM Es- 
TO, 

HoztixRM MORTUUM IN UKBE NE SEPFLITO, NEVE U- 
KITO., 

Ab Divos AaDEUNTO CASTE : PIETATEM ADHIBENTO: 
OPES AMOVENT0. Qul SECUS FAXIT, Dzus IPSE VINDEX 
ERIT. 

FRRIISs JURGIA AMOVENTO. Ex PATRIIS RITIBUS OPTIMA 
COLUNTO. | 

PERJURIL PO2?NA DIVINA, EXITIUM; HUMANA, DEDECUS. 


f Iuptus 
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IMP1Us NE AUDETO PLACARE DONIS IRAM DeORUM. 

NEgQUIS AGRUM CONSECRATO, AURI, ARGENT!, EBORLS Sk- 
CRANDI MODUS ESTO. 

The moſt important particulars in the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elſewhere in various places. 

After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one un- 
derſtood what was his right, but did not know the way to ob- 
tain it. For this they depended on the aſſiſtance of their pa- 
trons. | 

From the 'Twelves Tables were compoſed certain rites and 
forms, which were neceſſary to be obſerved in proſecuting 
law ſuits, (quibrs inter ſe homines diſceptarent), called ACTIO- 
NES LEGIS. The forms uſed in making bargains, in trans- 
ferring property, &c. were called ACTUS LEGITIMI. — 
There were alſo certain days on which a law-ſuit could be 
"raiſed, (quando lege agi poſſer), or juſtice could be lawfully ad- 
miniſtered, (dies FASTI), and others on which that could not 
be done, (NEFASTI); and ſome on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another, (INTERCI- 
SI). The knowledge of all theſe things was confined to the 
patricians, and chiefly to the Pontifices, for many years; till 
one Cn. Flayius, the Fon of a freedman, the ſcribe or clerk of 
Appius Claudius Cæcus, a lawyer, who had arranged in writ- 
ing theſe aFiones and days, ſtole or copied the book which Ape 
pius had compoſed, and publiſhed it, A. U. 440, {faftor pu- 
blicavit, et afttones re edidit). In return for which favour 
he was made curule ædile by the people, and afterwards præ- 
tor. From him the book was calted JUS CIVILE FLAVIA- 
NUM, Liv. ix. 46. Cic. de Orat. i. 41. Mauren. 11. Att. vi. 1. 
I. 2. $ 7. D. de orig. juris. Geil. vi. g. Valer. Max. ii. 5. 2. 
Plin. xxxiii. 1. ſ. 6. | 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of 
ceſs; and to prevent their being made R_— expreſſed them 
in writing by certain ſecret marks, (NOTTS, Cic. pro Mur. 11. 
ſomewhat like what are now uſed in writing ſhort- hand), or, 


as others think, by putting one letter for another, (as Auguſ- 
tus did, Suet. Aug. 88.) or one letter for a whole word, {per 
SIGLAS, as it is called by later writers). However, theſe 
forms alſo were publiſhed by Sex. Mlius Catus, (who for his 
knowledge in the civil law, is called by Ennius egregiè cordatus 
homo, a remarkably wiſe man, Cic. de Orat. i. 45.) His book 
was named JUS ALIANUM 
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The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpre- 
tation of the law; which was long peculiar to that order, and 
the means of raiſing ſeveral of them to the higheſt honours of 
the ſtate. EN | 

The origin of lawyers at Rome was derived from the inſti- 
tution of patronage. (See p. 30.) It was one of the office; 
of a patron, to explain the law to his clients, and manage 
their law-ſuits. . 

TITUS CORUNCANIUS, who who was the firſt plebei- 
an Pontifex Maximus, A. U. 500, Liv. epit. 18. is ſaid to 
have been the firſt who gave his advice freely to all the citi- 
zens without diſtinction, J. 2. $ 35. & 38. D. de orig. fur. 
whom many afterwards imitated; as, Manilius, Craſlus, 
Mucius Sczvola, C. Aquilius, Gallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, 
&c. | | | 

Thoſe who profeſſed to give advice to all promiſcuoully, u- 
ſed to walk acroſs the forum, (tranſverſo foro), and were appli- 
ed to (ad eos adibatur) there, or at their own houſes. Cic. C- 
rat. iii. 33. Such as were celebrated for their knowledge in 
law, often had their doors beſet with clients before day-break, 
Hor. Sat. i. 1. v. g. Epift. ii. 1. 103. for their gate was open 
to all, (cunctis janua patebat, Tibull. i. 4. 78.) and the houſe 
of an eminent lawyer was as it were the oracle of the whole ci- 
ty, Cic. de Orat. i. 45. Hence Cicero calls their power Rec- 
NUM JUDICIALE, Att, i. 1. 

The lawyer gave his anſwers from an elevated ſeat, (ex 4/1, 
tanquam ex tripode), Cic. de legg. 1. 3. Orat. ii. 33. iii. 33. 
The client coming up to him ſaid, LicET coxsULKRE ? Cic. 
pro Mur. 13. The lawyer anſwered, ConsuULE. Then the 
matter was propoſed, and an anſwer returned very ſhortly ; 
thus, QU&RO AN EXISTIMES? vel, ID Jus EST NECNE ? — + 
SECUNDUM EA, QUE PROPONUNTUR, EXISTIMO, PLACET, 
PUTO, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 192. Lawyers gave their opinions ei- 
ther by word of mouth, or in writing ; commonly without a- 
ny reaſon annexed, Senec. epi/t. 94. but not always. 

Sometimes in difficult caſes, the lawyers uſed to meet near 
the temple of Apollo in the Forum, Fu». i. 128. and after de- 
liberating together, (which was called DISPUTATIO FORI[), 
_ pronounced a joint opinion. Hence what was determin- 
ed by the lawyers, and adopted by cuſtom, was called REcer- 
TA SINTENTIA, RECEPTUM Jus, RECEPTus Mos, POST 
MULTAS VARIATIONES RECEPTUM ; and the rules obſerved in 
legal tranſactions by their conſent, were called REGuL# 98 
— | : f F en 
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When the laws or edicts of the prætor ſeemed defective, 
the lawyers ſupplied what was wanting in both from natural 
equity; and their opinions in proceſs of time obtained the 
authority of laws. Hence lawyers were called not only inter- 
preter, but alſo CONDITORES et AUCT ORES JURIS,. 
Digeft. and their opinions, JUS CIVILLE, Cic. pro Cacin. 
24. de offic. iii. 16. oppoſed to leges, Cæcin. 26. | 

Cicero complains that many excellent inſtitutions had been 
perverted by « refinements of lawyers, pro Mur. 12. 
Under the republic, any one that pleaſed might profeſs to 
give advice about matters of law ; but at firſt this was only 
done by perſons of the higheſt rank, and ſuch as were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſuperior knowledge and wiſdom. By the 
Cincian law, lawyers were prohibited from taking fees or pre- 
ſents from thoſe who conſulted them; which rendered the 
profeſſion of juriſprudence highly reſpectable, as being under- 
taken by men of rank and learning, not from the love of gain, 
but from a deſire of aſſiſting their fellow-citizens, and through 
their favour of riſing to preferments. Auguſtus enforced this 
law by ordaining that thoſe who tranſgreſſed it ſhould reſtore 
fourfold, Dis. liv. 18. 

Under the emperors lawyers were permitted to take fees, 
(HONOR ARIUM, certam fuſtamque mercedem, Suet. Ner. 17.) 
from their clients; but not above a certain ſum, (capiendis pecuni- 
1s poſit modum (ſc. Claudius) u/que ad dena ſeſtertia, Tac. Annal. 
xi. 7.) and after the buſineſs was done. ( Perafis negotiis permitte- 
bat pecunias duntaxat decem millium dare, Plin. Epiſt. v. 21.) Thus 
the ancient connection between patrons and clients fell into 
diſuſe, and every thing was done for hire. Perſons of the 
loweſt rank ſometimes aſſumed the profeſſion of lawyers, 
Juvenal. viii. 47. pleadings became venal, (venire aduocationcs) 
advocates made a ſhameful trade of their function by foment- 
ing law-ſuits, (in /ites caire); and, inſtead of honour, which 
was formerly their only reward, lived upon the ſpoils of their 
fellow-citizens, from whom they received large and annual ſa- 
laries, Plin. Ep. v. 14. Various edicts (edicta libri, vel libells,) 
were publithed by the emperors to check this corruption, Bid. 
alſo decrees of ſenate, Id. v. 21., but theſe were artfully 
eluded. | 2 | 

Lawyers were conſulted, not only by .private perſons, but 
alſo (in conſilium adhibebantur, vel aſſumebantur) by magiſtrates 
and judges,. Cic. Top. 17. Muren. 13. Cacin. 24. Gell. xiii. 

| 13. 
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13. Plin. Ep. iv. 22. vi. 11. and a certain number of them at- 
tended every proconſul and proprætor to his province. 

Auguſtus granted the liberty of anſwering in queſtions of 
law only to particular perſons, and reſtrifted the judges not 
to deviate from their opinion, J. 2. f uit. D. de orig. jur. that 
thus he might bend the laws, and make them ſubſervient to 

deſpotiſm. His ſucceſſors, (except Caligula, Suer. 34.) imi- 
tated this example; till Adrian reſtored to lawyers their for. 
mer liberty, Dig. ibid. which they are ſuppoſed to have retain. 
ed to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took 
place, is not ſufficiently aſcertained. 

Of the lawyers who flouriſhed under the emperors, the moſt 
remarkable were M. ANTISTIUS LABEO, (incorruptæ liber. 
tatis vir, Tacit. Annal. iii. 75. Gell. xiii. 12.) and C. AT El. 
US CAPITO (cut obfequizm dominantibus magis probabatur, 
Tacit. ibid.) under Auguſtus; and theſe two, from their 
different characters and opinions, gave riſe to various ſects of 
Ja after them: CASSIUS, under Claudius, (Ca, 
2 Plin. Ep. vii. 24. SALVIUS JULIANUS, 
under Hadrian; POMPONIUS, under Julian; CAIUS, un- 
der the Antonines ; PAPINIANUS, under Severus; ULPI. 
ANUS and PAULUS, under Alexander Severus; HER. 
MOGENES, under Conſtantine, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote 
themſelves. to the ſtudy of juriſprudence, after finiſhing the 
uſual ſtudies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philoſo- 
phy (Cic. in Brut. 80. Off i. 1. Suet. de clar. Rhet. 1. & 2.) uſually 
attached themſelves ro ſome eminent lawyer, as Cicero did to Q. 
Mucius Scævola, Cic. de Amic. 1. whom they always attend- 
ed, that they might derive knowledge from his experience and 
converſation. For theſe illuſtrious men did not open ſchools 
for teaching law, as the lawyers afterwards did under the em- 

rors, whoſe ſcholars were called AUDITORES, Serec. 

Ir. 25. 

The Sunne of ſeveral of theſe lawyers came to be as much 
reſpected in courts of juſtice (uſu for7), as the laws themſelves, 
J. 2. 638. D. de orig. juris. But this happened only by tacit 
conſent. Thoſe laws only had a binding force, which were 
Tolemnly enacted by the Roman people. Of theſe, the fol- 
lowing are the chief. : 


LAWS 


Laws ef the Rowaxs. 


LAWS of the ROMANS made at different times. 


L ACILIA, 1. About tranſpanting colonies, { de coloniis 
44 geducendis), by the tribune C. Acilius, A. U. 556, Liv. 
xxxiii. 29. 
© About extortion, (de repetundis), by Manius Acilius 
Glabrio, a tribune, (ſome ſay conſul), A. U. 683, That in 

trials for this crime, ſentence ſhould be paſſed, after the cauſe 
was once pleaded { /eme/ di#4 cauſd) and that there ſhould not be 
a ſecond hearing, (ne reus comperendinaretur), Cic. proœm. in 
Verr. 17. i. 9. Aſcon. in Cic. 7 

Lex ABUTIA, by the tribune Zbutius, prohibiting the 

ropoſer of a law concerning any charge or power, from con- 

Ling that m_ or power on himſelf, his colleagues, or 
relations, Cic. in Rull. ii. 8. 

Another concerning the Fudices, called Centumviri, which 
is faid to have diminiſhed the obligation of the Twelve Tables, 
and to have aboliſhed various cuſtoms which they ordained, 
Gell. xvi. 10. ix. 18. efpecially that curious cuſtom borrowed 
from the Athenians, (Ari/toph. in nub. v. 498. Plata, de legg- 
xii) of ſearching for ſtolen goods without any cloaths on 
but a girdle round the waiſt, and a maſk on the face, (FUR- 
TORUM QU ASTIO CUM LANCE ET LICIO), Geil. ibid. 
Feflus in Lance. When the goods were found, it was called 
FURTUM CONCEP TUM, IA. ii. 10. 3. 

Lex ALIA et FUSIA de comitits, — two ſeparate laws, al- 
though ſometimes joined by Cicero. — The drt by Q. Ali- 
us Pætus, conful, A. U. 586, ordained, that when the comi - 
tia were held for paſſing laws, the magiſtrares, or the augurs 
by their authority, might take obſervations from the heavens, 
(de clo ſervarent ) ; and, if the omens were unfavourable, the 
magiſtrate might prevent or diſſolve the afſembly, ( comatizs ob- 
nuntiaret), and that magiſtrates of equal authority with the 
perſon who held the afſembly, or a tribune, might give their 
negative to any law, ( legi intercederent), Cic. pro Sent. 15. 
53. poſt, red. in Sen. 5. de prov. Conf. 19. in Vatin. g. Piſ. 
4. Att. 11. 9. —— The ſecond, Lex FUSIA, or Fufia, by P. 
Furius, conſul A. U. 617, or by one Fufius, a tribune, That 

I | | un 
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it ſhould not be lawful to enact laws on all the dies i, Cir, 
ibid. See p. 89. | 

Lex ALIA SENTIA, by the conſuls /Elius and Senti. 
us, A. U. 756, about the manumiſſion of flaves, and the 
condition of thoſe who were made free, Suet. Aug. 45 
See p. 41. | 

Lex AMILIA, about the cenſors. See p. 127. 

Lex AMILIA Sumptuaria vel Cibaria, by M. Amilius Le. 
pidus, conſul, A. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meat; 
to be uſed at an entertainment, Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. Gell. ii. 24 
Pliny aſcribes this law to Marcus Scaurus, viii. 57. S0 A. 
rel. Vict. de vir. illuſtr. 72. | 

Leges AGRARIZ; Caſſia, Licinia, Flaminia, Sempronia, 
Ther, Cornelia, Servilia, Flavia, Julia, Mamilia. 

Leger de AMBITU ; Fabia, Calpurnia, Tullia, Arufidia, Lic. 
nia, Pompeia. 

Leger ANNALES vel Annariæ. See p. 105- 

Lex ANTIA Sumptuaria, by Antius Reſtio, the year uncer- 


tain; limiting the expence of entertainments, and ordaining 


that no actual magiſtrate, or magiſtrate elect, ſhould go any 


here to ſup but with particular perſons, Gell. ii. 24. Antius 


ſeeing his wholeſome regulations inſuthcient to check the lux- 
ury of the times, never after ſupped abroad, that he might not 
witneſs the violation of his own law, Macrob. ii. 13. | 

Leger ANTONLEA, propoſed by Antony after the death of 
Cæſar, about aboliſhing dictator, confirming the 
acts of Cæſar, (AcTa CxsaRIs), planting colonies, giving away 
kingdoms and provinces, granting leagues and immunities, ad- 
mitting officers in the army among jurymen; allowing thoſe con- 
demnedforviolence and crimes againſt the ſtate, to appeal to the 
people, which Cicero calls the deſtruction of all laws, &c. Ci: 

Bil. i. 1. 9. ii. 3. 36. 37. 38. v. 34. xiii. 3. $. Att. xiv. 12. 
Dis. Caſſ. xlv. 28. Appian. de bell. cv. ini. transferring the right 
of chooſing prieſts from the people to the different colleges, 
Dio. xliv. fin. & c. | 

Leges APPULELZ, propoſed by L. Appuleius Saturninus, 
A. 653, tribune of the commons; about dividing the public 
lands among the veteran ſoldiers, Aurel. Vie. de vir. illuſtr. 
73. fettling colonies, Cic. pro Balb. 21. puniſhing crimes 2. 
gainſt the ſtare, ſ de majeftate), Cic. de Orat. ii. 25. 49. furniſt- 
ing corn to the poor people, at x2 of an 4%, a buſhel, (/ 


e et triente, i. c. dextante vel decufſe : See. Leges Sempronie), Cic. 


ad Herenn. i. 12. de leg. ii. 6. 
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Saturninus alſo got a law paſſed, that all the ſenators ſhould 
be obliged, within five days, to approve upon oath of what 
the people enacted, under the penalty of a heavy fine;' and 
the virtuous Metellus Numidicus was baniſhed, becauſe he a- 
lone would not comply, (quad in legem vi latam jurare nollet), 
Cic. pro Sext. 16. Dom. 31. Cluent. 35. Victor de vir. il- 
luſt. 62. But Saturninus himſelf was ſoon after ſlain for paſ- 
ſing theſe laws by the command of Marius, who had at firſt 
encouraged him to propoſe them, Cic. pro Rabir. perd. iii. 11. 
and who by his artifice had effected the baniſhment of Metel- 
lus, Plut. in Mar. Appian. de bell, ciuv. i. 367. 

Lex AQUILLIA, A. U. 672, about hurt wrongfully 
done, (de dam vo injurid date) Cic. in Bruto, 34. — Another 
A. U. 687, (de dolo mals), Cic. de nat. deor. iii. 30. Off. iii. 


14. 

Lex ATERIA TARPEIA, A. U. 300, that all magiſtrates 
might fine thoſe who violated their authority, but not above 
two oxen and thirty ſheep, Drony/. x. 50. After the Romans be- 
gan to uſe coined money, an ox was eſtimated at 100 aſſes, 
and a ſheep at ten, Feſtus in PECULATUS. : 

Lex ATIA, by a tribune, A. U. 690, repealing the Cor- 
nelian law, and reſtoring the Domitian, in the election of 
rieſts, Dio. xxxvii. 37. | 

Lex ATILIA de dedititus, A. U. 543, Liu. xxvb 3J.—— An- 
other de tutoribus, A. U. 443, That guardians ſhould be ap- 
pointed for orphans and women, by the prætor and a majori- 
ty of the tribunes, Ulpian. in Fragm. Liv. xxxix. 9. See p. 
62. 


| Another, A. U. 443, That ſixteen military tribunes 
mould be created by the people for four legions z that is, two 
thirds of the whole. For in four legions, the number which 
then uſed annually to be raiſed, there were twenty-four tri- 
bunes, ſix in each; of whom by this law four were appointed 
by the people, and two by the conſuls. Thoſe choſen by the 
people were called COMITIATI; by the conſuls, RUTILI 
or RUFULI. At firſt they ſeem to have been all nominated 
by the kings, conſuls, or dictators, till the year 393, when the 
people aſſumed the right of annually appointing fix, Liv. vii. 
F. Ix. 30. Aſcon. in Cic. Afterwards the manner of chuſing 
them varied. Sometimes the people created the whole, fome- 
times only a*part. But as they, through intereſt, often ap- 
pointed improper perſons, the choice was ſometimes left; ei- 
B 
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pecially in dangerous junctures, entirely to the conſuls, Liv. 
xlii. 31. xlin. 12. xliv. 21. 
Lex ATINIA, A. U. 623, about making the tribunes of 
the commons ſenators, Gell. xiv. 8. — Another, That the 
property of things ſtolen could not be acquired by poſſeſſion, 
(uſucapione) : The words of the law were, —_— SURREPTUM 
ERIT, EJUS ZTERNA AUCTORITAS ESTO. (See p. 54.) Gell, 
xvii. 7. Cic. in Verr. i. 42. 
Lex AUFIDIA de Ambitu, A. U. 692, It contained this 
ſingular clauſe, That if a candidate promiſed money to a tribe, 
and did not pay it, he ſhould be excuſed ; but if he did pay it, 
he ſhould be obliged to pay to every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 
fellertii as long as he lived. Cic. Att. i. 16. | 
Ter AURELIA judicaria, by L. Aurelius Cotta, prætor, 
A. U. 683, That judices gr jurymen ſhould be choſen from the 
tenators, Eguites and Tribuni Ærarii.— The laſt were officers 
choſen from the plebeians, who kept and gave out the money 
for defraying the expences of the army, Aſcon in Cic.— Cic. pro 
Planc. 8. Att. i. 16. Feſtus. | 
Another, by C. Aurelius Cotta, conſul, A. U. 678, That 
thoſe who had been tribunes might enjoy other offices, which 
had been prohibited by Sulla, Aſcon. in Cic. 
Lex BEBIA, A. U. 574, about the number of prætors. 
(See p. 125.)——Another againſt bribery, A. U. 572, Lis. 


xl. 19. 

—— CACILIA DIDI A, or r Didia, or Didia et Cacilia, 
A. U. 655, That laws ſhould be promulgated for three mar- 
ket-days, and that ſeveral diſtinct things ſhould not be inclu- 
ded in the fame law, which was called ferre per ſuturam, Cic. 
Att. ii. 9. Phil. v. 3. pro Dom. 20. 

— Another againſt bribery, Cic. pro Sull. 22. 23. 
Another, A. U. 693, about exempting the city and 

Italy from taxes, Dio. xxxvii. 51. 7 
Lex CALPURNIA, A. U. 004, againſt extortion, by which 
law the firſt que/tio perpetua was eſtabliſhed, Cic. Verr. iv. 25. 
- Of il. ar." © | 
| — Another, called alſo Acilia, concerning bribery, A. 
686, Cic. pro Mur. 23. Brut. 27. Sall. Cat. 18. 

Lex CANULEIA, by a tribune, A. 309, about the inter- 
marriage of the patricians with the plebeians, Liv. iv. 6. 

Lex CASSIA, That thoſe whom the people condemned 


A hould be excluded from the fenate, Aſcen. in Cic, pro Corn. 
| | " Another 
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Another about ſupplying the ſenate, Tacit. xi. 25. Anather, 
That the people ſhould vote by ballot, &c. See p. 92. o 

Lex CASSLA TERENTIA Frumentaria, by the Conſuls C. 
Caſſius and M. Terentius, A. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, 
that five buſhels of corn ſhould be given monthly to each of 
the poorer citizens, which was not more than the allowance of 
flaves, Salluft. hiſt. fragm. (p- 974. ed. Corti), and that mo- 
ney ſhould be annually advaficed from the treaſury for pur- 
chaſing Soo, ooo buſhels of wheat, (TRITICI IMPERATTI), at 
four /efertii a buſhel; and a ſecond tenth part (alteras decu- 
mas), (ſee p. 71.) at three /efertit a buſhel, {pro DECUMANO), 
Cic. Verr. iii. 70. 

This corn was given to the poor. people, by the Sempronian 
law, at a ſemis and triens a buſhel; and by the Clodian law, 
gratis. In the time of Auguſtus, we read that 200, ooo re- 
ceived corn from the public, Dio. Iv. Suet. Aug. 40. 42. Ju- 
lius Cæſar reduced them from 320,000 to 150,000, Suet. Jul. 


I, 

: Lex CENTURIATA, the name of every ordinance made 
by the Comitia Centuriata, Cic. in Rull. ii. 12. 

Lex CINCIA de denit et muneribus, hence called MUNE- 
RALIS, Plaut. by Cincius a tribune, A. 549, That no one 
ſhould take money or 2 preſent for pleading a cauſe, Cic. de 
Seneft. 4. de Orat. ii. 7. Att. i. 20. Tacit. Ann. xi. 5. Liv. 


IXI 

IZ CLAUDIA de navibus, A. 535, That a ſenator ſhould 
not have a veſſel above a certain burden. (See p. 6.) A clauſe 
is ſuppoſed to have been added to this law, prohibiting the 
quæſtor's clerks from trading, Suet. Dom. . 

Another by Claudius the conſul, at the requeſt of the allies, 
A. 573, That the allies, and thoſe of the Latin name ſhould 
leave Rome, and return to their own cities. According to 
this law the conſul made an edict; and a decree of the ſenate 
was added, That for the future no perſon ſhould be manumit- 
ted, unleſs both maſter and ſlave ſwore, that he was not ma- 
numitted for the ſake of changing his city. For the allies'u- 
{ed to give their children as ſlaves to any Roman citizen on 
condition of their being manumitted, (ut libertini crves efſent) 
Liv. xli. 8. & 9. Cic. pro Balb. 23. 

— by the Emperor Claudius, That uſurers ſhould not 
lend money to minors, to be paid after the death of their E 
rents, Tacit. Ann. xi. 13. ſuppoſed to be the ſame with w 
was called SENATUS»«CONSULTUM MACEDONIANUM, Ulſpian, 
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enforced by Veſpaſian, Suet. 11, To this crime Horace aj. 
ludes, Sat. i. 2. v. 14. . | 

—— by the conſul Marcellus, 7503, That no one ſhould be 
allowed to ſtand candidate for an office while abſent ; thus, 
taking from Cæſar the privilege granted him by the Pompeian 
law; (Cæſari privilegium eripiens vel beneficium papuli adimens) ; 
alſo, That the freedom of the city ſhould be taken from the 
colony of Nævumc mum, which Cæſar had planted, Swet. Jul, 
28. Cic. Fam. xiii. 35. | 

Leger CLODLA, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. 695. 

— 1. That the corn which had been diſtributed to the 
people for fx es and a trims the buſhel, ſhould be given 
gratis, Cic. pro Sext. 25. Aſcon. in Cic. 

—— 2. That the cenſors ſhould not expel from the ſenate, 
or inflit any mark of infamy, on any man who was not firſt 
openly accuſed and condemned by their joint ſentence, Ci, 
ibid. in Piſ. 5. Dio. xxxvili. 13. | 
3. That no one ſhould take the auſpices, or obſerre 
the heavens, when the people were aſſembled on public buſ.- 
neſs; and, in ſhort, that the lian and Fuſian laws ſhould 
be abrogated. (See p. 89.) Cic. Vat. 6. 7. . Sext. 15. 26. 
Prov. Conf. 19. Aſcon. in Pif. 4. 

—— 4. That the old companies or fraternities (co/legia) of 
artificers in the city, which the ſenate had aboliſhed, ſhould 
be reſtored, and new ones inſtituted, Cir. in Piſ. 4. Suet. Jul. 
42. ; 

Theſe laws were intended to pave the way for the follow. 

ing : 
| — 5. That whoever had taken the life of a citizen un- 
condemned and without a trial, ſhould be prohibited from hre 
and water; by which law, Cicero, although not named, was 
2 pointed at; and ſoon after, by means of a hired mob, 
his baniſhment was expreſsly decreed by a ſecond law, Cic. pro 
Dom. 18. 19. 20. p red. in Sen. 2. 5. &c. Cicero had en- 
gaged Ninnius a tribune to oppoſe theſe laws, but was pre- 
vented from uſing his aſfiſtance, by the artful conduct of Clo- 
dius, Dio. xxxviii. 14. and Pompey, on whoſe protection he 
had reaſon to rely, betrayed him, hid. 17. Plutarch. Cic. Att. 
X. 4. Cæſar, who was then without the walls with his ar- 
my, ready to ſet out for his province of Gaul, offered to 
make him one of his lieutenants; but this, by the advice of 
Pompey, he declined, Dio, xxxviii. 15. Craſſus, although 
ſecretly inimical to Cicero, 1bid. yet, at the perſuaſion 2 — 
| 55 | on 
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ſon, who was a great admirer of Cicero's, did not openly op- 

ſe him, Cic. Sext. 17. 18. But Clodius declared that what 
e did was by the authority of the Triumviri, Cic. Sext. 16. 
18. and the interpoſition of the ſenate and Equites, who, to 
the number of 20,000 changed their habit on Cicero's ac- 
count, Cic. poft red. ad Quirit. 3. was rendered abortive by 
means of the conſuls Piſo, the father-in-law of Cæſar, and 
Gabinius, the creature of Pompey, Cic. Sext. 11. 12. 13. &c. 


Cicero therefore, after ſeveral mean compliances, putting 


on the habit of a criminal, Dio. xxxviii. 14. and even throw- 
ing himſelf at the feet of Pompey, Cic. Att. x. 4. was at laſt 
obliged to leave the city, about the end of March, A. U. 695. 
He was prohibited from coming within 468 miles of Rome, 
under pain of death to himſelf, and to any perſon who enter- 
tained him, Cic. Att. iii. 4. Dio. xxxviii. 17. He therefore re- 
tired to Theſſalonica in Macedonia, Cic. Planc. 41. Red. in 
Senat. 14. His houſes at Rome and in the country were 
burnt, and his furniture plundered, bid. 7. pro Doing. 24. 
Cicero did not ſupport his exile with fortitude ; but thewed 
marks of dejection, and uttered expreſſions of grief, unwor- 
thy of his former character, Dio. xxxviii. 18. Cic. Att. iti. 7. 
8.9. 10. 11. 13. 15. 19. &c. He was reſtored with great 
honour, through the influence of Pompey, by a very unami- 
mous decree of the ſenate, and by a law paſſed at the Comitia 
Centuriata, 4th Auguſt the next year, Cic. Att. iv. 1. poſt 
red. ad Quir. 7. Dio. xxxix. 8. Had Cicero acted with as 
much dignity and independence, after he reached the ſummit 
of his ambition, as he did with induſtry and integrity in aſpir- 
ing to it, he needed not to haye owed his Rlety to any 
one. | 

—— 6. That the kingdom of Cyprus ſhould be taken from 
Ptolemy, and reduced into the form of a province, Cic. pro 
Dom. 8. the reaſon of which law was, to puniſh that king 
for having refuſed Clodius money to pay his ranſom, when 
taken by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the way, by 
appointing him to execute this order of the people, that he 
might not thwart the unjuſt proceedings of the tribune, nor 
the views of the triumviri by whom Clodius was ſupported, 
Cic. pro Sext. 18. 28. Dom. 25. Dio. xxxviii. 30. xxxix. 22. 

— 7. To reward the conſuls Piſo and Gabinius, who 
had favoured Clodius in his meaſures, the province of Mace- 
donia and Greece was by the people given to the former, and 
Syria to the latter, Cic. id. 10. 24. in Pif. 16. 


L 
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3 8. Another law was made by — to give relief 
to the 8 members of corporate towns (inunicipior um), a- 
gainſt the public injuries of their communities, Cic. pro Dom. 
30. | 

— Another, to deprive the prieſt of Cybele at Peſſi- 
nus in Phrygia of his office, Cic. Sext. 26. de reſp. Haruſp. 


13. 
1 COELIA rabellaria perduellionis, by Cœlius a tribune, 
p. 92. ; 
Liege CORNELLE, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, the 
dictator, A. 672. 5 
- I. De praſcriptione et proſcriptis, againſt his enemies, 
and in favour of 2 5 25 — the ne. 
thod of proſcription. Upon his return into the city, after ha- 
ving conquered the party of Marius, he wrote down the names 
of thoſe whom he doomed to die, and ordered thern to be fix- 
ed up on tables in the public places of the city, with the pro- 
miſe of a certain reward (duo ta/tnta) for the head of each per- 
ſon ſo proſcribed. New liſts (tabulz proferiptionts) were repeat- 
edly expoſed, as new victims occurred to his memory, or 
were ſuggeſted to him. The firſt liſt contained the names of 
40 ſenators and 1600 Equites, Appien. B. civ. i. 409. Incre- 
dible numbers were maflacred, not only at Rome, but through 
all Italy, Dio. Fragm. 137. Whoever harboured or aſſiſted a 
proſcrived perſon was put to death, Cic. in Ver. i. 47. The 
goods of the proſcribed were confiſcated, Cic. pro Roſe. Amer, 
43+ 44. in Rull. thi. 3. and their children declared incapable 
of honours, Vell. Par. ii. 28. Cic. in Piſ. 2. The lands and 
fortunes of the ſlain were divided among the friends of Sylla, 
Sallufl. Cat. 51. who were allowed to enjoy preferments be- 
fore the legal time, Cic. Acad. ii. 1. 

— De Municipis, That the free towns which had ſided 
with Marius, ſhould be deprived of their lands, and the right 
of citizens; the laſt of Which Cicero ſays could not be done, 
Ai jure Romano civitas nemini invito adimi poterat }, pro 
Dom. 30. Cæcin. 33. | | 

» Sylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by 
L. Valerius Flaccus, the Interrex, in an aſſembly of the pco- 
ple by centuries, Appian. b. civ. i. 411. and having there got 

ratified whatever he had done or ſhould do, by a Becial law, 
{ove V aLER1A, frve CokxRLIà, Cic. pro Roſe. Am. 43.) Cic. in 
Null. iii. 2. next proceeded to regulate the ſtate, and for that 
purpoſe made many good laws. 


2. Concerning 
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2. Concerning the republic; the magiſtrates, (See p. 166. 
the provinces, (See p. 163.) the power of the tribunes, (See 
p. 140.) That the judicer thould be choſen only from among 
the ſenators ; That the prieſts ſhould be elected by their reſpec- 
tive colleges, Aſcon. ad Cic. Divin. in Verr. 3. 

Concerning various crimes ; de MAaJeESTATE, Cie. in Piſ. 
21, pro Cluent. 35. ad Fam. iii. 11. (See p. 163.) de RErE- 
TUNDIS, Cic. pro Rabiy. 3. (See p. 126.) de SICARINIS ef VE- 
NEFICIS, thoſe who killed a perſon with weapons or poiſon ; 
alſo, who took away the life of another by falſe accuſation, 
Kc. One accuſed by this law, was aſked whether he choſe 
ſentence to be paſſed on him by voice or by ballot ? {palam, 
an clam ?) Cic. pro Cluent. 20. de IxcENDTARIIs, who fired 
houſes 3 de PARRIEIDIs, who killed a parent or relation; de Fal- 
0, againſt thoſe who forged teſtaments or any other deed, 
who debaſed or counterfeited the public coin, { qui in aurum 
vitii quid addiderint vel adulterinos nummas fecerint), &c. Hence 
this law is called by Cicero, CornELtia TESTAMENTARIA, 
NUMMARIA, in Verr. i. 42. 

The puniſhment annexed to theſe laws was generally aque 
et ignis interdictio, baniſhment. 

Sylla alſo made a ſumptuary law, limiting the expence of 
entertainments, Gell. ii. 24. Macreb. Sat. ii. 13. 

There were other get CORNELLE, propoſed by Cor- 
nelius the tribune, A. U. 686. That the prætors in judging 
ſhould not vary from their edifts. (See p. 121.) That the 
ſenate-ſhould not decree about abſolving any one from the ob- 
ligation of the laws, without a quorum of at leaſt 200, A/con. 
in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Lex CURIA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A. U. 
454, That the ſenate ſhould authoriſe the comitia for elect- 
ing plebeian magiſtrates, Aur. Vi. 33. Cic. de clar. orat. 


14. | 
Leges CURIATA, made by the people aſſembled by curiæ. 


See P · 78. 


L DECIA, A. U. 442, That Doumviri novales ſhould be 


created for equipping and refitting a fleet, Liv. ix. 30. 

Lex DIDIA /umptuaria, A. U. 610, limiting the expence 
of entertainments, and the number of gueſts ; That the ſump- 
tuary laws ſhould be extended to all the Italians ; and not on- 
ly the maſter of the feaſt, but alſo the gueſts, ſhould incur a 
penalty for their offence, Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. | 

Lex DOMITIA de /acerdztiis, the author Cn. Domitius A- 

L henobarbus, 
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henobarbus, a tribune, A. U. 650, That prieſts, (i. e. the 
pentifices, augures, and decemviri ſacris fagendis), ſhould not be 
choſen by the colleges, as formerly, but by the people, (See 
p- 98.) Smet. Ner. 2. Cic. Rull. ii. 7. The Peontifex Maxi. 
mus and Curio Maximus were, in the firſt ages of the republic, 
always choſen by the people, Liv. xxv. 5. xxvii. 8. 

IL DUILLIA, by Duilius a tribune, A. 304, That whe. 
ver left the people without tribunes, or created a magiſtrate 
from whom there was no appeal, ſhould be ſcourged and be- 
headed, Liv. iii. 55. | ; 

Lex DUILLA MANIA de wnciario fænore, A. 396. fixing 
the intereſt of money at one per cent. Liv. vii. 16.— Another, 
making it capital for one to call aſſemblies of the people at x 
diſtance from the city, Bid. 

Lex FABIA de plagio val plagiaris, againſt kidnapying, or 
ſtealing away and retaining freemen or ſlaves, Cic. pro Kadir. 
perd. 3. ad Quinct. Fr. i. 2. The puniſhment at firſt was a ran) 
but afterwards, to be ſent to the mines; and for buying or ſel- 
ling a free-born citizen,. death. 

| Laney thieves, or thoſe who ſtole the works of others, were 
alſo called PLAdIAkII, Martial. i. 53. | 

— Another, limiting the number of Sectatores that attended 
candidates, when canraſſing for any office. It was propoſcd, 
but did not paſs, Cic. pro Maræn. 34. 

The SECTATORES, who always attended candidates, were 
diſtinguiſhed from the SaL,uTAaToRES, who only waited on 
them at their houſes in the morning, and then went away; 
and from the DRDUcrokks, who allo went down with them 
to the Forum and Campus Martius; hence called by Marti- 
al, ANTAMBULONES, li. 18. Cic. ue pet. conſ. See p. 85. 

Lex FALCIDIA reftamentaria, A. 713, That the teſtator 
mould leave at leaſt the fourth part of his fortune to the 
perſon whom he named his heir, Paul. ad leg. Falcid. Dis. 
xIviti. 33. | | 

Lex FANNIA, A. 588, limiting the expences of one day 
at feſtivals to 100 afſes, whence the law is called by Lucilius, 
CExTUSSIS; on ten other days every month, to thirty; and 
on all other days, to ten afſes: alſo, that no other fowl thould 
be ſerved up, (ne quid wlucrium vel volucre poneretur), except 
one hen, and that not fattened for the purpoſe, (que nn: ati 
lic eſſet), Gell. ii. 24. Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. (qued deinde cpu! 
tranſlatum, per onines leges ambulavit,) Plin. x. 50. 1. 71. 

Lex FLAMINIA, A. 521. about divxling among the ſcl- 
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tiers the lands of Picenum, whence the Galli Saints Lad? 


been expelled ; which afterwards gave occaſion to various wars, 
alyb. th. 21. 

6 2 FLAVIA 8 the author L. Flavius a tribune, 
A. 695 for the diſtribution of lands among Pompey's ſoldi- 
ers; which excited ſo great commotions, that the tribune, 
ſupported by Pompey, had the hardineſs to commit the con- 
ſul Metellus to priſon for oppoſing it, Dis. Caſſ. xxxvii. 50. Cic. 
AS43510 o$o> 


1 


Laer FRUMENTARLLA, laws for the diſtribution of corn 
among the people, firit at a low price, and then gratis ; the 
chief of which were the Sempronian, Apuleian, Caſſian, Clo- 
dian, and Octavian laws. 

Lex FUFIA, A: 692, That Clodius ſhould be tried for vio- 
lating the ſacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the pretor, 
with a ſelect bench of judges; and not before the people, 
according to the decree of the ſenate, Cic. ad Att. i. 13. 14. 
16. Thus by bribery he procured his acquittal, Div. xxxvii. 46. 

Lex FULVIA, A. 628, about giving the freedom of the 
city to the Italian allies ; but it did not paſs, Appran. de bell. 
tiv. i. Val. Max: ix. 5. | 

Lex FURIA, by Camillus the dictator, A. 385, about the 
creation of the curule ædiles, Liv. vi. 42. 

Lex FURIA vel Fufa, (for both are the ſame name, Liv. 
ii. 4+ Quin. i. 4-13.) de teftamentis, That no one ſhould leave 
by way of legacy more than 1000 affes, and that he who took 
more ſhould pay fourfold, Cic. in Verr. i Iz. pro Bals. 8. 
T heephil. ad Inſtit. ii. 22. By the law of the Twelve Tables, 
one might leave what legacies he pleaſed. 


Lex FURIA AVILIA, A. 617, about giving up Mancinus 


to the Numantines; with whom he had made peace without 


the order of the people or ſenate, Cic. Off iii. 30. 

Lex FUSIA de comitizs, A. 694, by a prætor, That in the 
Comitia Tributa the different kinds of people in each tribe, 
ſhould vote ſeparately, that thus the ſentiments of every rank 
might be known, Dio. xxxvili. 8. 

FUSIA vel Azria CANINIA, A. 751, limiting the 
number of ſlaves to be manumitted, in proportion to the whole 
number which any one poſſeſſed; from two to ten, the half, 
from ten to thirty the third, from thirty to a hundred the 
fourth part; but-not above a hundred, whatever was the num- 


| ber, Vapiſc. Tacit. 11. Paul. Sent. iv. 15. See p. 41. 


Leges GABINLA, by A. Gabinius a tribune, A. 685, 
| | Ce That 
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'That Pompey ſhould get the command of the war againſt the 
pirates, with e e e, powers. Cic. pro leg. Manil. 17. 
Dio. wxxvi. 7. That the ſenate ſhould attend to the hearing 
of embaſſies the whole month of February, Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 
ii. 2. 13. That the people thould give their votes by ballots, 
and not viva voce as formerly, in creating magiſtrates. (See 
p- 92.) ThatThe people of the provinces ſhould not be allow. 
ed to borrow money at Rome from one perſon to pay another, 
(verſuram facere), Gie. t. vi. 2. . 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porciuz 
Latro in his declamatipn againit Catiline, which made it ca- 
pital to hold clandefline aſſemblies in the city, c. 19. But 
this author is thought to be ſuppoſititious. See Cortius en 
Salluft. 

It is certain, however, that the Romans were always care- 
ful to prevent the meetings of any large bodies of men, (Scle- 
riæ), which they thought might be converted to the purpoſes 
of ſedition, Plin. Ep. x. 43. 94. On this account, Pliny in- 
forms Trajan, that according to his directions he had prohih:. 
ted the aflemblies of Chriſtians, Id. 97. 76. 

Lex GELLIA CORNELIA, A. 681, confirming the right 
of citizens to thoſe to whom Pompey, with the advice of 
his council, (de conſilii ſententia), had granted it, Cic. pro Balb. 
8. 14. | 

Lex GENUCIA, A. 411, That both conſuls might be 
choſen from the plebeians, Liv. vii. 42. That uſury thou'd 
be prohibited: That no one ſhould enjoy the ſame office 
within ten years, nor be inveſted with two offices in one year, 
T6id. | | 

Lex GENUCIA ZEMILIA, A. 390, about fixing a nail in 
the right fide of the temple of Jupiter, Liv. vii. 3. | 

Lex GLAUCIA, A. 653, granting the right of judging to 
the Equites, Cic. de clar. Or. 62.—De repetundis. See LEX 
SERVILIA. 

Lex GLICIA, de inofficieſo teſtamento. See p. 59. 

Lex HIERONICA, vel frumentaria, Cic. Verr. it. 13. con- 
taining the conditions on which the public lands of the Ro- 
man people in Sicily were poſſeſſed by the huſbandmen. It 
Had been preſcribed by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuſe, to his te- 
nants, (us gut agrot regis colerent), and was retained by the 
Prætor Rupilius, with the advice of his council, among the laws 
which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country was redu- 


ced into the form of a province, Cie. Very. iii. 8. gy re- 
| bled 
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ſembled the regulations of the cenſors, (Lx rs CEN So) in 
their leaſes and bargains, (in lacutiomibus et pactionibur), and 
ſettled the manner of collecting and aſcertaining the quantity 
of the tithes. 
Lex HIRTIA, A. 704, That the adherents of Pompey 
{ Pompeian) ſhould be excluded from preferments, Cie. Phil. 
11.16 | 


Xxiii. 16. 

Lex HORATIA, about rewarding Caia Tarratia, a veſtal 
virgin, becauſe the had given in a preſent to the Roman peo- 
ple the Campus Tiburtinus, or Martius: That ſhe ſhould be 
admitted to give evidence (te/tabilis efſzt), be diſcharged from 
her prieſthood (exaugurari paſſet), and might marry if the choſe, 
Gell. vi. 7. | | 

Lex HORTENSIA, That the »mundine or market-days, 
which uſed to be held as feriz or holidays, ſhould be fafte or 
court days : 'That the country people, who came to-town for 
market, might then get their law-ſuits determined, (/ites com- 
ponerent), Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 

L HORTENSIA, de plebi/citis, See p. 21. 98. 181. 

Lex HOSTILIA, de furtis, about theft, is mentioned ouly 
by Juſtinian, In/7ze. iv. 10. | 

Lex ICILIA, de tribunis, A. 261, That no one ſhould con- 
tradict or interrupt a tribune (:nterfari tribuno) while ſpeaking 
to the people, Dieny/. vii. 17. 

— Another, A. 297, de Aventino publicando, That the 
Aventine hill ſhould be common for the people to build upon, 
1d. x. 32. Liv. iii. 31. It was a condition in the creation of the 
decemviri, that this law, and thoſe relating to the tribunes, 


(LEGES SACRATZA), ſhould not be abrogated, Liu. iii. 


2. 
: Lex JULIA, de civitate ſociis et Latinis danda; the author 
L. Julius Cæſar, A. 663, That the freedom of the city ſhould 
he given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who choſe to 
accept of it, (qui ei legi fundi fieri vellent), Cic. pro Balb. 8. 
Gell. iv. 4. See p. 43. 07. 
Leger JULIA, laws made by Julius Czfar and Auguſ- 


tus: 
1. By C. Julius Cæſar, in his firſt conſulſhip, A. 


694, and afterwards when dictator : 
Lex JULIA AcRrakia, for diſtributing the lands of Cam- 


pania and Stella, to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each three 
children or more, Cic. pro Planc. 5. Att. ii. 16. 18. 19. Dis. 
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When Bibulus, Cæſar's colleague in the conſulate, gave bis 
negative to this law, he was driven from the Forum by force. 
And next day having complained in the ſenate, but not being 
Tupported, he was ſo diſcouraged, that during his continuance 
in office for eight months, he ſhut himſelf up at home, with. 
out doing any thing, but interpoſing by his edits, (ut, quad 
poteflate abiret, domo abditus nihil alind quam per edicta obmunt a- 
ret), Suet. Jul. 20. Dio. xxxviii. 6. Metellus Celer, Cato, 
and his great admirer (emulate) M. Favonius, at firſt refuſed 
to ſwear to this law; but conitrained by the ſeverity of the pu- 
niſhment annexed to it, which Appian ſays was capital, 4e dell. 
evil. ii. 434. they at laſt complied, Dio. xxxviii. 7. Plutarch. in 
Cat. Minor. This cuſtom of obliging all citizens, particularly (e. 
nators, within a limited time, to ſignify their approbation of 
a law by ſwearing to ſapport it, at firſt introduced in the time 
of Marius, (See Leger Appuleiæ), was now obſerved with re- 
ſpect to every ordinance of the people, however violent and 
abſurd, Dio. xxxviii. 7. Cic. Sext. 28. 

— „ PUBLICANIS tertia parte pecuniæ debitæ relevandic, 
about remitting to the farmers-general a third part of what 
they had ſtipulated to pay, Set. ib. Cic. pro Planc. 14. Dn. 
ibid. Appian. b. cv. ii. 435. See p. 24 When Cato oppo- 
ſed this law with his uſual firmneſs, Cœſar ordered him to be 
hurried away to priſon ; but fearing leſt ſuch violence ſhould 
raiſe odrum __ him, he deſired one of the tribunes to inter- 
poſe and free him, Plutærch. in Cæſ. 8 88 

Dio ſays that this happened when Cato oppoſed the former 
law in the ſenate, xxxviii. 3. 80 Set. Cf. 20. Gell. iv. 10. 
When many of the ſenators followed Cato, one of them, nam- 
ed M. Petreius, being reproved by Cæſar for going away before 
the houſe was diſmiſſed, replied, © I had rather be with Cato 
in priſon, than here with Cæſar,“ Ihid. See p. 15. 
For the ratification of all Pompey's acts in A fia. 
This law was chiefly oppoſed by Lucullus; but Cæſar ſo fright- 
ened him with threatening to bring him to an account for his 
conduct in Aſia, that he promiſed compliance on his knees, 
Suet. ibid. | £4 et | 

— de PROVINCIS ORDINANDIS ; an improvement on 
the Cornelian law about the provinets ; ordaining that thoſe 
who had been pretors ſhould not command a province above 
one year, and thoſe who had been conſuls, not how two years, 
Cic. Phil. 1. 8. Dio. xliii. 25. Alſo ordaining that Achaia, 
| | Theſſaly, 
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Theſſaly, Athens, and all Greece ſhould be free and uſe their 
pwn laws, Cic. in Pi. 16. | 

— de SACERDOT11S, reſtoring the Domitian law, and 
permitting perſons to be elected prieſts in their abſence, Cic. 
ad Brut. 5. 

—— epiciaxra, ordering the dice to be choſen only 
from the ſenators and equites, and not from the rribuni erara, 

Suet. Jul, 41. Cic. Phil. i. 9. | | 

— J& RErETUND1s, very ſevere (acerima) againſt 
extortion. It is (aid to have contained above 100 heads, Cir, 
Fam. viii. 7. in Piſ. 16. 21. 37. Sext. 64. pro Rab. Pofth. 4. Va- 
tin, 12. ad Attic. v. 10. & 16. Surt. Jul. 43. 

— & LEGATIONIBVS LIBER1S, limiting their duration 
to five years, (See p. 21.) Cic. Att. xv. 11. ey were called 
Here, quod, cam uelit, intraire, exire liceat, Ibid. 
de Vi PUBLICA ET PRIYATA, ET DE MAJESTATE, 
Cic. Phil. i 8. 9. 
 —— „ Pxcrxus MUTVIS, about borrowed money. See 
p. 46. Dio. xli. 37. xlii. 51. Cef. b. c. iii. 1. 20. 42. 

— e Modo PECUNILE POSSIDENDE, That no one ſhould 
keep by him in /pecie above à certain ſum, (Lx. glertia), Dis. 
xli. 38. Tacit, Annal. vi. 16. 

About the population of Italy, That no Roman ci- 
tizen ſhould remain abroad abore three years, unleſs in the 
army, or in public buſineſs : That at leaſt a third of thoſe em- 
ployed in paſturage ſhould be free-born citizens : Alſo about 
encrealing the puniſhment of crimes, diſſolving all corpora- 
tions or ſocieties, except the ancient ones, granting the free- 
dom of the city to phylicians, and profeſſors of the liberal arts, 
6 

— de Rxsrnuis, about bringing thoſe to account who 

retained any part of the public money in their hands, Marc- 
an. J. 4. C3. ad leg. Jui. 
— de LiBtkis PROSCRIPTORUM, That the children of 
thoſe proſcribed by Sylla ſhould be admitted to enjoy prefer- 
ments, Suet. Jul. 41. which Cicero, when couſul, had oppoſ- 
ed, Cic. in Piſ. 2. 


SUMPTUARIA, Suct. Jul. 42. Cic. ad Att. xiii, 7. 


Fam. vii. 26. ix. 15. It allowed 200 HS. on the dies profefir ; 
300 on the calends, nones, ides, and ſome other feſtivals ; 
1c00 at marriage-feaſts, { nuptiis et repotiis), and ſuch extraor- 
dinary entertainments. Gellius aſcribes this law to Auguſtus, 
i, 24. but it ſeems to have been enacted by both, Dio. liv. 2. 
i x 4 perogay | _ By 
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By an edict of Auguſtus or Tiberius, the allowance for an en. 
tertamment was raiſed, in proportion to its ſolemnity, from 
300 to 2000 HS. Geil. ibid. £1 | 

2. The Leges JULIA made by Auguſtus were chiefly; 
Concerning marriage, (de maritandis ordinibus, Syet, 
Aug. 34. hence called by Horace LEX MARITA, Carm. ſecul. v. 
68.) Liv. Epit. 59. Suet. 89. 8 
— de ApurrRERIs, er de pudicitia, Plin. Ep vi. 3 1. de ani- 
bitu, Suet. 34. againſt foreſtalling the market, C nequis contra 
annonam fecerit, ſocietatemve cvierit, quò aunona carior fiat, Ul- 

ian. 
; 58 de Turoktgus, That guardians ſhould be appointed 
for orphans in provinces, as at Rome by the Atilian law, J, 
tin. Inft. de Atil, tut. 

Tex JULIA TREATRALIs, That thoſe equites, who them- 
ſelves, their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an 
egues, ſhould fit in the fourteen rows aſſigned by the Roſcian 
law to that order, Suet. Aug. 40. Plin. xxxili. 2. 

There are ſeveral other laws called Leges Fulie, which be- 
cur only in the civil law. | 

Julius Cæſar propoſed reviſing all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de- 
ſigns of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death, 
Suet. Jul. 44, © 

Lex JUNTA, by M. Junius Pennus a tribune, A. 627, a- 
bout expelling foreigners from the city. See p. 75. Againſt 
extortion, ordaining, that beſides the /itis æſtlimatio, or pay- 

ing an eſtimate of the damages, the perſon convicted of this 
crime ſhould ſuffer baniſhment, Paterc. ii. 8. Cic. pro Balb. 11, 
Another, by M. Junius Silanus the conſul, A. 644, 
about diminiſhing the number of campaigns which ſoldiers 
ſhould ſerve, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Lex JUNTA LICINIA, or Junia et Licinia, A. 691. en- 
forcing the Didian law by ſeverer penalties, Cic. Phil, v. 3. 
pro Sext. 64. Vatin. 14. Att. iv. 16. ii. 9. * 

Lex JUNIA NORBANA, A. 771, concerning the manu- 
miſſion of ſlaves. See p. 41. | 

Lex LABIENA, A. 691, abrogating the law of Sylla, and 
reſtoring the Domitian law in the election of prieſts; which 
paved the way for Cæſar's being created Pontifex Maximus, 
Dio. xxxvii. 37. By this law, two of the college, named the 
candidates, and the people choſe which of them they pleaſed, 


Cic. Phil. ii. 2. 
F Lex 
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Tex AMPLA LABIENA, by two tribunes, A. 663, That 
at the Circenſian games Pompey ſhould wear a golden crown, 
and his triumphal robes; and in the theatre, the pretexta and 
a golden crown, Paterc. ii. 40. 

Lex LAETORIA, A. 292, That the plebeian magiſtrates 
ſhould be created at the Comitia Tributa, Liv. ti. 56. 57. 

— Another, A. 490, againſt the defrauding of minors, 
(contra adoleſcentium circumſcriptionem) Cic. Off. Ni. 15. By 
this law the years of minority were limited to twenty-five, and 


no one below that age could make a legal bargain, ¶ ftipulari}, 


Plaut. Rud. 5. 3- 25. whence it is called Lex Quvina vickx- 
NaRIa, Plaut. Pſeud. i. 3. 68. | 

Leger LICINLA, by P. Licinius Varus, city prætor, A. 
545, fixing the day for the Judi Appo/linares, which before was 
uncertain, Liv. xxvii. 23. 
by C. Licinius Craſſus, a tribune, A. 608, That 
the choice of prieſts ſhould be transferred from their college 
to the people; but it did not paſs, Cic. de Amic. 25. 

This Licinius Craſſus, according to Cicero, firſt introduced 
the cuſtom of turning his face to the Forum when he ſpoke 
to the people, and not to the ſenate, as formerly, (primum 
inſlituit in forum verſus agere cum populo), Ibid. But Plu- 
tarch _ this was firſt done by Caius Gracchus, Plut. in 
Gracch. | | 


by C. Licinius Stolo, A. 377, That no one ſhould 
poſſeſs above 500 acres of land, Liv. vii. 35. nor keep more 
than 100 head of great, or 500 head of ſmall cattle, Appian. de 
bell. civ. 1, But Licinus himſelf was ſoon after punithed for 
violating his own law, Liv. vii. 16. 

by Craſſus the orator, ſimilar to the Æbutian law, 
Cic. pro Dom. 20. 

Lex LICINIA, de ſodalitiis et de ambitu, A. 698, againſt 
bribery, and afſembling ſocieties or companies for the purpoſe 
of canvaſſing for an office, Cic. pro Planc. 15. 16. In a trial 
for this crime, and for it only, the accuſer was allowed to 
name (edere) the jurymen ¶ judicet) from the people in general, 
(ex omni pepulo) Ibid. 17. | 

Lex LICINIA ſumptuaria, by the conſuls P. Licinius Craſ- 
ſus the Rich, and Cn. Lentulus, A. 656, much the ſame with 
| the Fanniam law: That on ordinary days there ſhould not be 
more ſerved up at table than three pounds of freſh, and one 
pound of ſalt meat, {/al/amentorum}; but as much o the 
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fruits of the ground as every one pleaſed, Afacy:8. ii. 13. Cal. 


ii. 24. Cic. Fam. viii. 26. 

Lax LICINIA CASSIA, A. 422, That the legionary tri. 
bunes ſhould not be choſen that year by the people, but by the 
conſuls and prætors, Liv. xlii. 31. | 

Lex LICINIA SEX'TIA, A. 377, about debt, That what 
had been paid of the intereſt (quod aſurts pernumeratun; Mer) 
mould be deducted from the capital, and the remainder paid 
in three years by equal portions, Liu. vi. 35. That inſtead of 
Duumvir: for performing ſacred rites, Decemviri thould be 
choſen, part from the patricians, and part from the plebeians, 
Liv. vi. 41. 'Fhat one of tlie conſuls ſhould be created from à.- 
mong the plebeians, Bid. vi. 35. See p. 116. 

Lex LICINIA JUNIA; or Juma et Licinia, by the two 

conſuls, A. 691, enforcing the /ex Cicilia Didia, Cic. in Vat. 
14. whence both laws are often joined, Cic. Phil. v. 3. pro 
Sext. 64. Att. ii. 9. iv. 16. | 
L. LICINIA MUCIA, A. 658, That no one ſhould paſs 
for a citizen who was not fo, Cic. Off. iii: 11. pro Balb. 21. 
24. which was one principal cauſe of the Italic or Marſic wars, 
Aſcon. in Cic. pro Cornel. * 

Leges LIVLAZ, propoſed by M. Livius Drufus, a tribune, 
A. 662, about tranſplanting colonies to different places in I- 
taly and Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low 
price; alſo that the zudices ſhould be choſen indifferently from 
the ſenators and eguites, and that the allied ſtates of Italy ſhould 
be admitted to the freedom of the city. 

Drufus was a man of great eloquence, and of the moſt up- 
right intentions; but endeavouring to reconcile thoſe whoſe 
intereſts were diametrically oppoſite, he was cruthed in the 
attempt; being murdered by an unknown aflaffin at his own 
houſe, upon his return from the Forum, amidſt a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. 
The ſtates of Italy conſidered this event as a ſignal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to extort by force what they could not ob- 
tain voluntarily. Above 200,000 men fell in the conteſt in 
the ſpace of two years. At laſt the Romans, although upon 
the whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant the 
freedom of the city, firſt to their allies, and afterwards to all 
the ftares of Italy, Appian. de bell. civ. i. 373, rc. Vell. Pat. 
tl. 15. Liv. eit. 71. Cic. Brut. 28. 49, 62. pro Rab. 7. Plonc. 


14. Dorn. 19. 
This 
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This Druſus is alſo ſaid to have got a law paſſed for mixing 
an eighth part of braſs with ſilver, Pliz. xxxiii. 33. 

But the laws of Druſus (leger Livie), as Cicero ſays, were 
aboliſhed by a ſhort decree of the fenate, (uno verſiculo ſenatũs 

As temporis ſublate ſunt, Cic. de legg. ii. 6. Decrevit enim 
ſenatus, Philippo cof. referente, CONTRA AUSPICIA. LATAS vi- 
DERI.) 

Druſus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Auguſtus, 
and mother of Tiberius. | 

Lex LUTATIA, de vi, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A. 675, 
That a perſon might be tried for violence on any day, Cic. pro 
Cal. i. 29. feſtivals not excepted, on which no trials uſed to 
be held, Cic. Act. in Verr. 10. 

Lex MENIA, by a tribune, A. 467, That the ſenate 
ſhould ratify whatever the people enacted, Cic. in Brut. 14. 
See p. 21. 


Lex MAJESTATIS, for puniſhing any crime againſt the 


people, and afterwards againſt the emperor, Cornelia, Qt. 
Cic. in Piſ. 21. Tacit. Ann. iv. 34. 

Lex MAMILIA, de limitibus, vel de regundis finibus agro- 
rum for regulating the bounds of farms; whence the author 
of it, C. Mamilius, a tribune, A. 642, got the firname of Li- 
MITANUS. Tt ordained, That there ſhould be an uncultivated 
ſpace of five feet broad left between farms; and if any diſpute 
happened about this matter, that arbiters thould be appointed 
by the prztor to determine it. The law of the Twelve Ta- 
bles required three, Cic. de legg. i. 21. 

— Another, by the ſame perſon, for puniſhing thoſe who 
had received bribes from Jugurtha, Sal. Fug. 40. 

Lex MANILIA, for conterring on Pompey the command 
of the war againit Mithridates, propoſed by the tribune C. 
Manilius, A. 687, and ſupported by Cicero when prætor, de 
4. Manil. and by Cæſar; from different motives, but neither 
of them commendable, Dio. xxxvi. 26. : Po 

—— Another by the ſame, That freedmen might vote in 
all the tribes, Cic. pro Mur. 23. whereas formerly they voted 
in ſome one of the four city tribes only. (See p. 97.) But 
this law did not paſs, 4/con. in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Loges MANILIANE venalium vendendorum, not properly 


laws, but regulations to be obſerved in buying and ſelling, to 
prevent fraud, Cic. de Orat. i. 5. 58. called by Varro, ACTI> 
ONES, de Re Ruft. ii. 5. 11. They were compoſed by the 
lawyer Manilius, who hs > ic 603. 1938 
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The ſormalities of buying and ſelling were by the Romans 


uſed in their moſt ſolemn tranſactions; as in emancipaticn and 
2 marriage and teflaments, in transferring property, 

c. 

Lex MANLIA, by a tribune, A. 558, about creating the 
Triumviri Epulones, Liv. xxxiii. 42. Cic. de Orat. itt, 19. 
de VIiCESIMA, by a conſul, A. 396. vee p. 64. 

Lex MARCIA, by Marcius Cenforinus, That no oue ſhould 
be made a cenſor a ae time, Plutarch. in Cort l. 

| de Statiellatibus vel Statiellis, that the ſenate upon oath 
thould appoint a perſon to enquire into, and redreſs the inju- 
ries of the Statielli or -ates, a nation of Liguria, Liv. xlii. 21, 

Lex MARIA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. 634. about 
making the entrances to the Ovilia ¶ pontes } narrower, Cic. d: 
leg. iii. 17. | | 

Lex MARIA PORCIA, by two tribunes, A. 691, That 
thoſe commanders ſhould be puniſhed, who, in order to ob- 
tain a triumph, wrote to the ſenate a falſe account of the num- 
ber of the enemy ſlain in battle, or of the citizens that were 
miſſing; and that when they returned to the city, they ſhould 
ſwear before the city quzſtors to the truth of the account 
Which they had ſent, Val. Max. ii. 8. 1. 
Lex IMIA vel REMMIA; by whom it was propoſcd, 
or in what year, is uncertain. It ordained, That an accuſa- 
tion ſhould not be admitted againſt thoſe who were abſent on 
account of the public, Yaler. Max. iii. 7. Suet. Jul. 23. And 
if any one was convicted of falſe accuſation (calumniæ), that 
he ſhould be branded on the forehead with a letter, Cic. pr 
Roſe. Amm. 19. 20. probably with the letter K, as anciently 
the name of this crime was written KaLUMNIA. 
Len MENENIA, A. 302, That in impoſing fines, a ſheey 
ſhould be eſtimated at ten aſſes, and an ox at one hundred, 
Feſlus in PECULATUS. 

Lex MENSIA, That a child ſhould be held as a foreigner, 


it either of the parents was ſo, But if both parents were Ro- 


mans and married, children always obtained the rank of the 
father, {patrem ſeguuntur liberi, Lav. iv. 4.) and if unmarried, 
of the mother, Ulpiar. | 
Len METILIA, by a tribune, A. 516, That Minucius, 
maſter of horſe, ſhould have equal command with Fabius the 
dictator, Liv. xxii. 25. 26. 
— Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. 535, giv- 
ing directions to fullers of cloth; propoſed to the people . 50 
clic 
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lefire of the cenſors, (quam C. Flaminius L. ÆAmiliut cenſores 
dedere ad populum ferendam,) Plin. xxxv. 17. . 57. 

4. —— Another, by. Metellus Nepos a prætor, A. 694. a- 
bout freeing Rome and Italy from taxes, (as, vefigalia) Dio. 
xvii. 51, probably thoſe paid for goods imported, (porteri- 
um), Cic. Att. ii. 16. 

Leges MILITARES, regulations for the army. By one of 
theſe it was provided, That if a ſoldier was by chance inliſted 
into a legion, commanded by a tribune whom he could prove 
to be inimical to him, he might go from that legion to ano- 
ther, Cic. pro Flacco, 3 2. a | 

Lex MINUCIA, de triumwiris menſariis, by a tribune, A. 
$37, about appointing bankers to receive the public money, 
Liv. Xxxiii. 21. | 

Lage: NUMLA, laws of king Numa, mentioned by diffe- 
rent authors: That the gods thould be worſhipped with corn 
and a ſalted cake, (fruge et fal/@ mold), Plin. 18. 2. That 
whoever knowingly killed a free man, ſhould be held as a par- 
ricide, Feſtus in QUasTORES PakRiciDi: That no harlot 
ſhould touch the altar of Juno; and if ſhe did, that ſhe ſhould 
ſacrifice an ewe lamb to that goddeſs with diſhevelled hair, Ia. 
in PELLICES, Gell. iv. 3. That whoever removed a land-mark 
ſhould be put to death. (qui terminum exaraſſet, et ipſum et bover 
ſacrar effe), Feſt. in TERMINO: That wine ſhould not be 

ured on a funeral pile, Plin. xiv. 12. &c. 

Lex OCTAVIA frumentaria, by a tribune, A. 633, abro- 

ing the Sempronian law, Cic. in Brut. 62, and ordaining, as 
it is thought, that corn ſhould not be given at ſo low a price to 
the people. It is greatly commended by Cicero, Of. ii. 
2 


I, | | 
Lx OGULNIA, by two tribunes, A. 453, That the number 
of the portiices ſhould be increaſed to eight, and of the au- 
gurs to nine; and that four of the former, and five of the 
latter ſhould be choſen from among the plebeians, Liv. x, 


6. 9. | 

Lex OPPIA, by atrilune, A. 5 40, That no woman ſhould have 
in her dreſs above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a garment of 
different colours, nor ride in a carriage in the city or in any 
town, or within a mile of it, unleſs upon occaſion of a public 
facrifice, Liv. xxxiv. 1. Tacit. Ann. iii. 33. 

Lex OPTIMA, a law was fo called which conferred the 
moſt complete authority, Feſtus in voce, as that was called 
 eftimum jus which beſtowed 38 property. 

8 2 
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Lex ORCHIA by a tribune, A. 566, limiting the num. 
ber of gueſts at an entertainment, FH. in OesoxtTavexe, 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. | 

Lex OVINIA, That the cenſors ſhould chuſe the moſt wor- 
thy of all ranks into the ſenate, Fetus in PRETERITI SExa- 
 TORES. . Thoſe who had borne offices were commonly firſt 
- Choſen; and that all theſe might be admitted, ſometimes mor: 
than the limited number were elected, Dio. xxxvii. 46. 

Lex PAPIA, by a tribune, A. 688, That foreigners ſhould 
be expelled from Rome, and the allies of the Latin name for- 
ced to return to their cities, Cic. Off. iii. 11. pro Balb. 23. 
Arch. 5. Att. iv. 16. Dio. xxxvii. 9. 

Lex PAPIA POPPAEA, about the manner of chuſing (capi. 
endi) Veſtal virgins, Gell. i. 12. The author of it, and the 
time when it paſſed, are uncertain. 

Lex PAPIA POPP AA, de maritandis ordinibus, propoſed 
by the conſuls Papius and Poppæus at the deſire of Auguſtus, 
A. 762, enforcing and enlarging the Julian law, Tacit. Anz. 
iii. 25. 28. The end of it was to promote population, and 
repair the defolation occaſioned by the civil wars. It met with 
great oppoſition from the nobility, and conſiſted of ſeveral diſ- 
tint particulars, (LEx SAaTURAa). It propoſed certain re- 
wards to marriage, and penalties againſt celibacy, which had 
always been much diſcouraged in the Roman ſtate, Val. ii. g. 
Liu. xlv. 15. epit. 59. Suet. Aug. 34. & 89. Dio, lvi. 3. 4. Gell. 
i. 6. v. 19.-and yet greatly prevailed, bid. & Plin. xiv. pro- 
em. Senec. conſol. ad Mare. 19. for reaſons enumerated, Plaut. 
' Afil. iii. 1. 85, 111, &c. Whoever in the city had three 
children, in the other parts of Italy four, and in the provinces 
five, was intitled to certain privileges and immunities. Hence 
the famous ] US TRIUM LIBEROR UM, ſo often mention- 
ed by Pliny, Martial, &c. which uſed to be granted alſo to 
thoſe who had no children, firſt by the ſenate, and afterwards 
by the emperor, Plin. Ep. ii. 13. x. 2. 96. Martial. ii. 91. 92. 
not only to men, but likewiſe to women, Dio. lv. 2. Suet. 
Claud. 19. Plin, epift. ii. 13. vii. 16. x. 2. 93. 96. Ihe pri- 
vileges of having three children were, an exemption fron: 
the trouble of guardianſhip, a priority in bearing offices, Plin. 
Ep. viii. 16. and a treble proportion of corn, Thoſe who liv- 
ed in celibacy could not ſucceed to an inheritance, except oi 
their neareſt relations, unleſs they married within 100 days 
after the death of the teſtator, nor receive an entire legacy, 
{ legatum omne, vel ſelidum capere ). And what they were op 
| py deprive 
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deprived of in certain caſes fell as an eſcheat (caducum) to the 
exchequer 705 Nor prince's private purſe, Juvenal, ix. 88. &c. 
Lex PA Lal, y a tribune, A. 563, diminithing the 


veight of the as one half, Plin. xxxiii. 3. 


—— by a prztor, A. 421, granting the freedom of the city 
without the right of voting to the people of Acerra, Liv. 
vii. 17. 

55 by a tribune, the year uncertain, That no edifice, land, 
or altar ſhould be conſecrated without the order of the people, 
Cic. pro Dom. 49. 

—— A. 325, about eſtimating fines, Liv. iv. 30. probably 
the ſame with Lex MxNRNIA. 


—— That noone ſhould moleſt another without cauſe, Ff. | 


in SACRAMENTUM. 

—— by a tribune, A. 621. That tablets ſhould be uſed in 
paſſing laws, Cir. de leg. ili. 16. Ts 

— by a tribune, A. 623, That the people might re-elect 
the ſame perſon tribune as often as they choſe z but it was re- 
jected, Cic. de Am. 25.; Liv. epit. 59. 

Inſtead of Papirius, they anciently wrote Pariſus, Cic. 
Fam. ix. 21. So Valeſſus for Valerius, Auſclius for Aurelius, 
&c. Varro de Lat. ling. i. 6. Feſtus Quinctil. i. 4. a Clau- 
dius is ſaid to have invented the letter R, probably from his 
firſt uſing it in theſe words, D. 1. 2. 2. 36. | 

Lex PEDIA, by Pedius the conful, A. 710, decree- 
ing baniſhment againſt the murderers of Cæſar, Yell. Pat. 


it. 69. ; 

Lex PEDUCAZA, by a tribune, A. 640, againſt inceſt, 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 30. 

Lex PERSOLONIA, or P:/ulania, That if a quadruped 


did any hurt, the owner ſhould either repair the damage, or 


give up the beaſt, Paull. Sent. i. 

Lex PATELIA de ambitu, by a tribune, A. 397, That can- 
didates ſhould not go round to fairs and other public meetings, 
tor the fake of canvaſling, Liv. vii. 1 5. 

—— de NeEx1s, by the conſuls, A. 429, That no one 
ſhould be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that de- 


ſerved it, and that only till he ſuffered the puniſhment due by 


law: That creditors ſhould have a right to attach the goods, 


and not the perſons of their debtors, Liv. viii. 28. 


—— de PECULATV, by a tribune, A. 566, That inquiry 
thould be made about the money taken or exacted from King 
Antiochus 
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Antiochus and his ſubjects, and how much of it had not been 
brought into the pyblic treaſury, Liv. xxxviii. 54. 

Lex PETREIA, by a tribune, A. 668, That mutinous 
ſoldiers ſhould be decimated, i. e. That every tenth man 
ſhould be ſelected by lot for puniſhment, Appian. de bell. 
Civ. ii. p. 457. | 
Lex PETRONTIA, by a conſul, A. $13, prohibiting maſters 

from compelling their ſlaves to fight with wild beaſts, Mode/tin, 
ad leg. Cornel. de ſcar. | 

Lex PINARIA ANNALIS, by a tribune, A. 622. What 
it was is uncertain, Cie. de Orat. ii. 65. | 

Lex PLAUTIA vel PLOTIA, by a tribune, A. 664, That 
the judicer ſhould be choſen both from the ſenators and equite: 
and ſome alſo from the plebeians. By this law each tribe 
chofe annually fifteen (auinas denos ſuffragio creabant), to be ju- 
dices for that year, in all 525. Some read quinos creabant ; 
thus making them the ſame with the CENöTTUUVIRI, Aſcon. in 
Cic. pro Cornel. 

PLO TIA de vi, againſt violence, Cic. pro Mil. 13. 
Fam. viii. 8. 

Tex POMPEIA d, vi, by Pompey, when ſole conſul, A, 
701, That an inquiry ſhould be made about the murder of 
Clodius on the Appian way, the burning of the ſenate-houſe, 
and the attack made on the houſe of M. Lepidus the interrex, 
Cic. pro Mil. et Aſcon. 
— de Auro, againſt bribery and corruption in elec- 
tions, with the infliction of new and ſeverer puniſhments, Vid. 
Dio. xxxix. 37. Xl. 52. | 

By thefe laws the method of trial was altered, and the 
length of them limited: Three days were allowed for the exa- 
mination of witneſſes, and the fourth for the ſentence ; on 
which the accuſer was to have two hours only to enforce the 
charge; the criminal three for his defence, Bid. This regu- 
lation was conſidered as a reſtraint on eloquence, Dialog. d- 
orator. 38. 

Lex POMPEIA ;udiciaria, by the ſame perſon ; retaining 
the Aureliaa law, but ordaining, 'That the judices thould be 
choſen from among thoſe of the higheſt fortune, (ex am 
cenſu), in the different orders, Cic. in Piſ. 39. Phil. i. 8. Aſcon. 
in Cic.— Quum in judice et fortuna ſpectari deberet, et dignitas, 
Cic. Phil. i. 20. | 

—— de ComiTris, That no one ſhould be allowed to ſtand 


candidate for an office in his abſence. In this law Julius Cæſar 
| was 
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was expreſsly excepted, Suet. Jul. 28. Dis. xl. 56. Appian de 
hell. ciu. ii. p. 442. Cic. Att. viii. 3. Phil, ii. 10. 
ms ff repetundis, Ap ian. b. civ. 11 — De paricidit, J. i. Dig. 

The regulations whic 1 preſcribed to the Bithy- 

nians, were alſo called Lex POMPEIA, Plin. Epiſt. x. 83. 
113. 115. 

x POMPEIA de civitate, by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the 
conſul, A. 665, granting the freedom of the city to the Itali- 
ans, and the Gal; Ciſdadani, Plin. iii. 20. 

Lex POPILIA, about chuſing the Veſtal virgins, Gell. i. 12. 

Lex PORCIA, by P. Porcius Læca, a tribute, A. 454, 
That no one ſhould bind, ſcourge, or kill a Roman citi- 
zen, Liv. x. 9. Cic. pro Rabir. perd. 3. 4. Verr. v. 63. Salluf. 
Cat. 58. | | | 
La PUBLICIA, vel Puzlicia d luſu, againſt playing for 
money at any game but what required ſtrength; as, ſhooting, 
running, leaping, &c. 4. 3. D. de aleat. | 

Lex PUBLILIA. See p. 21. 98. - 

Lex PUPIA, by a tribune, That the fenate ſhould not be 
held on comitial days, Cic. ad fratr. ii. 2. 13. and that in the 
month of February, their firſt attention ſhould be paid to the 
hearing of embaſhes, Cic. Fam. i. 4. 

Lex QUINCTIA, A. 745, about the puniſhment of thoſe 
who hurt or ſpoiled the aquæducts or public reſeryoirs of wa- 
ter, Frontin. de aquæduct. ; | dy 

Lex REGIA, conferring ſupreme power on Auguſtus: 


See p. 25. 

— REGLE, laws made by the kings, Cic. Tuſe. que}. 
iii, 1. which are faid to have been collected by Papirius, or 
28 it was anciently written, Papiſius, Cic. Fam. ix. 21. ſoon 
ter the expulſion of Tarquin, Dionyſ. iii. 36. whence they were 
called jus civile PAPIRIANUM; and ſome of them, u 
doubt, were copied into the Twelve Tables. 11 \ 

Lex RHODIA, containing the regulations of the Rhodians 
concerning naval affairs, (which Cicero greatly commends, 
fro leg. Mam. 18. and Strabo, lib. 14.) ſuppoſed to have 

n adopted by the Romans. But this is certan only with 
reſpe&t to one clauſe, de jactu, about throwing goods over 
board in a ſtorm. | 

Leges de REPETUNDES 3: Acalia, Calpurnia, Cecilia, Corne- 
ha, Julia, Funia, Servilia. Bade 

Les ROSCILA. theatralis, determining the fortune of the egui- 
te, and appointing them certain ſeats in the theatre, (See 

p. 2 
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p. 27.) Civ. pro Muren. 19. Juurnal. xiv. 323. Liv. Epit. gg, 
Mart. v. 8. Dis. xxxvi. 25. By this law a certain place in the 
theatre was aſſigned to ſpendthrifts, (decoF#oribus), Cic. Phil, 
11. 18. The paſſing of this law occaſioned great tumults 
which were allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the conſul, 
Cic. Att. ii. 1. Plut. in Cic. to which Virgil is ſuppoſed tt 
allude, u. i. 125. 

Lex RUPILIA, or more properly decretum, containing the 


regulations preſcribed to the Sicilians by the Prætor Rupilius, 


with the advice of ten ambaſladors, Cic. Verr. ii. 13. 15. ac- 
cording to the decree of the ſenate, Id. 16. 

Leger SACRATA: Various laws were called by that 
name, chiefly thoſe concerning the tribunes, made on the 
Mans Sacer, Cic. pro Cornel. becauſe the perſon who violated 
them was conſecrated to ſome god, Feftus. Cic. de Offic. iii. 31, 

ro Balb. 14. 15. Legg. ii. 7. Liv. ii. 8. iii. 55. xxxix. 5. 
There was alſo a LEX SAcRATA MILITARIs, That the name 
of no ſoldier ſhould be eraſed from the muſter- roll without his 
own conſent, Liv. vii. 41. So among the Aqui and Vollci, 
Liv. iv. 26. the Tuſcans, ix. 39. the Ligures, Liv. xxxvi. z. 
and particularly tbe Samnites, ix. 49, among whom thoſe 
were called Sacrati milites, who were enliſted by a certain oath, 
and with particular ſolemnities, x. 48. | 

Lax SATURA, was a law contiſting of ſeveral diſtinct par. 
ticulars of a different nature, which ought to have been enac- 


ted ſeparately, Fetus. 


Lex SCATINIA, vel Scantinia de nefanda venere, by a tri- 
bune, the year uncertain, againſt illicit amours, Cic. Lam. viii. 
14. Phil. ii. Fuv. ii. 43. The puniſhment at firſt was 2 
heavy fine, Quinctil. iv. 2. vii. 4. Suet. Domit. 8. but it was 
afterwards made capital. | : 

Lex SCRIBONIA, by a tribune, A. U. 601, about re- 
ſtoring the Luſitani to freedom, Liv. Epit. 49. Cic. iu Brut, 
2 8 N 
: HIER Another, de ſervitutum ufucapionibus, by a conſul . 
under Auguſtus, A. 719, That the right to ſervitudes ſhould 
not be acquired by preſcription, J. 4. D. de Uſucap. which 
ſeems to have been the caſe in the time of Cicero, pro Ca- 
cin. 26. | | 
7 — * SEMPRONLE, laws propoſed by the Gracchi, Ci. 

ih i. 5. 

I. IB. GRACCHI Acrara, by Tib. Gracchus, 4. 
620, That no one ſhould poſſeſs more than 500 acres of land, 

an 
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and that three commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to di- 


vide among the Fee people what any one had above 
that extent, Liv. Epit. 5 8. Plut. in Gracch. p. 837. Appian. de 


bell. ciuv. i. 355+ 
de CiviTaTE ITAL1Is paxpa, That the freedom 
of the ſtate ſhould be given to all the Italians, Paterc. ii. 2. 


: —— — de HEREDITATE ATTAL1, That the money, which 
Attalus had left to the Roman people, ſhould be divided amon 

thoſe citizens who got lands, to purchaſe the inſtruments o 

huſbandry, Liv. Epit. 58 Plut. in Gracch. 

Theſe laws excited great commotions, and brought deſtruc. 
tion on the author of them, Of courſe they were not put in 
execution, Bid. 

2. C. GRACCHI FauuRNTARIA, A. 628, That corn 
ſhould be given to the poor people at a triens and a ſemis, or 
at g of an / a buſhel ; and that money ſhould be advanced 
from the public treaſury to purchaſe corn for that purpoſe. 
The granaries in which this corn was kept, were called Hon- 
REA SEMPRONIA, Cic. pro Sext. 48. Tuſcul. queſt. iii. 20. Brut, 
62. Off: ii. 21. Ev. Epit. 58. 60. 

Note. A triens and ſemis are put for a dextans, becauſe the 
Romans had not a coin of the value of a dextans. 

— de PROVINC1S, That provinces ſhould be appointed 
for the conſuls every year before their election, Cic. de prov. 
Conſe 2. pro Balb. 27. Dom. 9. Fam. i. 7. | 

—— de CArpITE CIVIUM, That ſentence ſhould not be paſ- 
ſed on the life of a Roman citizen without the order of the 
people, Cic. pro Rabir. 4. Verr. v. 63. in Cat. iv. 5. 


his office by the people, ſhould ever after be incapable of en- 
joying any other, Plut. in Gracch. | 

_ 1 That the judices ſhould be choſen from 
among the equizes, and not from the ſenators as formerly, Ap- 
þ1an. de bell. civ. i. 363. Dio. xxxiv. 88. Cic. Verr. i. 13. 
Againſt corruption in the judices, (NRquis Juprcio 
CIRCUMVENIRETUR), Cic. pro Cluent. 55. Sylla afterwards in- 
cluded this in his law de falſe. 

— deCENTUR11S EVOCANDIS, That it ſhould be determined 
by lot in what order the centuries ſhould vote, Sall. ad Ce. 
de rep. ord. See p. go. | 

— de MiliTiBus, That cloaths ſhould be afforded to 
ſaldiers by the public, and that no deduction ſhould be made 

E e | on 


—— de MAGISTRATIBUsS, That whoever was deprived of 
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on that account from their pay; alſo, That no one ſhould 
be forced to enliſt below the age of ſeventeen, Plut. in Gras, 

— & Vis MUNIENPDIS, about paving and meaſuring the 
public roads, making bridges, placing mileſtones, and, a. 
ſmaller diſtances, ſtones t6 help travellers to mount their hor- 
ſes, Mid. for it appears the ancient Romans did not uſe ſtir. 


rapes and there were wooden horſes placed in the Campu; 


artius, where the youth might be trained to mount and dif- 
mount readily, Feget i. 18. Thus Virgil, Cerpera ſaltu ſubj;. 
cunt in equos, En. xii. 288. | 
Caius Gracchus firſt introduced the cuſtom of walking or 
moving about, while haranguing the people, and of expoſing 
the right arm bare, Dis. fragm. xxxiv. go. which the ancient 
Romans, as the Greeks, uſed to keep within their robe, 
(vefle contineri), Quinctil. xi. 3. 138. 8 
Lex SEMPRONIA de fenore, by a tribune, long before the 
time of the Gracchi, A 560, That the intereſt of money 
ſhould be regulated by the ſame laws among the allies and La- 
tins, as among Roman citizens. The cauſe of this law was, 
to check the fraud of uſurers, who lent their money in the name 
of the allies, (in /acios nomina tranſcribebant), at higher intereſt 
than was allowed at Rome, Liv. xxxv. 7. | 
Lex SERVILIA Acrarra, by P. Servilius Rullus, a tri. 
bune, A. 690. That ten commiſſioners ſhould be created with 
abſolute power for five years, over all the revenues of the re- 
public; to buy and fell what lands they thought fit, at what 
4 and from whom they choſe, to diſtribute them at plea- 
ure to the citizens, to ſettle new colonies where-ever they 
judged proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this 
w was prevented from being paſſed by the eloquence of Ci- 
cero the conſul, Cic. in Rull.—in Piſ. 2. 
— de CiviTaTE, by C. Servilius Glaucia, a prztor, A. 
653, That if any of the Latin allies accuſed a Roman ſenator, 
and got him condemned, he ſhould obtain the fame place 
among the citizens which the criminal had held, Cic. pre 
Balb. 24. | | 
 —— e REPETUNDIs, by the ſame perſon, ordaining ſever- 
er penalties than formerly againſt extortion, and that the de- 
fendant ſhould have a ſecond hearing, { ut reus comperendinare- 
tur), Cie. Verr. i. 9. Rabir. Poſthum. 4. | 
— SERVILIA Jvpiciae1a, by Q. Servilius Cæpio, A. 
647, That the right of judging, which had been —y 
| J 
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by the eguiter alone for ſeventeen years, according to the Sem- 
ronian law, ſhould be ſhared betwixt the ſenators and eguites, 
Cic. Brut. 43. 44. 86. de Orat. ii. 55. Tacit. Annal. xii. 60. 
Lex SICINIA, by a tribune, A. 262, That no one ſhould 
contradict or interrupt a tribune while ſpeaking to the people, 
Diony/. vii. 17. | 
Lex SILLA, by a tribune, about weights and meaſures, Fe/- 
tur, in PUBLICA PONDERA, | 
Lex SILVANI et CARBONIS, by two tribunes, A. 664, 
That whoever was admitted as a citizen by any of the confe- 
derate ſtates, if he had a houſe in Italy when the law was paſſed 
and gave in his name to the prætor, (apud præterem profitere- 
tur), within ſixty days, he ſhould enjoy all the rights of a Ro- 
man citizen, Cic. pro Arch. 4. 
Lex SULPICIA SEMPRONIA, by the conſuls, A. 449, 
That no one ſhould dedicate a temple or altar without the 
order of the ſenate, or a majority of the tribunes, Liv. ix. 


6. 

; Lex SULPICIA, by a conſul, A. 553, ordeting war to be - 

roclaimed on Philip king of Macedon, Liv. xxxi. 6. 

Leger SULPICLEA de ere aliens, by the tribune Serv. Sul- 
picius A. 665, That no ſenator ſhould contract debt above 
2000 denarii: That the exiles who had not been allowed a 
trial, ſhould be recalled : That the Italian allies, who had ob- 
tained the right of citizens, and had been formed into eight 
new les, hold be diſtributed through the thirty-five old 
tribes : Alſo, that the manumitted flaves (cives libertini) who 
uſed formerly to vote only in the four city tribes, might vote 
in all the tribes: That the command of the war againſt Mi- 
thridates ſhould be taken from Sylla, and given to Marius, 
Plut. in Syll. et Mar. Liv. Epit. 77. Aſcon. in Cic. Paterc. 
li. 18, 

But theſe laws were ſoon abrogated by Sylla, who, return- 
ing to Rome with his army from Campania, forced Marius 
and Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly the city. Sulpici- 
us, being betrayed by a flave, was brought back and flain. 
Sylla rewarded the ſlave with his liberty, according to promiſe ; 
but immediately after, ordered him to 2 TD the Tar- 


* peian rock for traying his maſter. Lid. 


Leges SUMPTUARLE; Orchia, Fennia, Didia, Licinia, 
Cornelia, Aimilia, Antia, Julia. 

Leger TABELLA RIA, four in number. See p. 92. 

Lex TALARIA, againſt playing at dice at entertainments, 

| | LE 2 (wt 
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(ut ne legi fraudem faciam talarie, that I may not break, &c.) 
Plaut. Mil. glor. ii. 2. g. 1 
Lex 'TTERENTIA et CASSIA frumentaria. See Lex Cuf. 


fra. 
Le TERENTILLA, by a tribune, A. 291, about limiting 
the powers of the confuls. It did not paſs; but after great 
contentions gave cauſe to the creation of the decemviri, Liv. 
iii. 9. 10. &C.. | 

Leges TESTAMENTARLTA, Cornelia, Furia, Voconia. 

Lex THORIA de vefigalibus, by a tribune, A. 646, That 
no one ſhould' pay any rent to the people for the public lands 
in Italy which he poſſeſſed, (agrum publicum vectiguli levavit\, 
Cic. Brut. 36. It alſo contained certain regulations about pat. 
turage, de Orat. ii. 70. But Appian gives a different account 
of this law, de bell. civ. i. p. 366. 

Lex TITIA de quefloribus, by a tribune, as ſome think, A. 
448, about doubling the number of quzſtors, and that they 
| ſhould determine their provinces by lot, Cic. pro Muren. 8. 
de MuNER1BUs, againſt receiving money or preſents | 
for pleading, Auſen. epigr. 89. Tacit. Annal. xi. 13. where 
ſome read inſtead of Cinciam, Titiam. | 

—— AGRARIA, what it was is not known, Cic. de Orat. ii. 
11. de legg. ii. G. 12. | 
de Lusv, ſimilar to the Publician law. 
de TurorIBus, A. 722, the ſame with the Julian 
law, and as ſome think, one and the fame law, Fu/tin. Injit. 
de Aril. tut. * | 

Lex TREBONIA, by a tribune, A. 698, aſſigning pro- 
vinces to the conſuls for five years: Spain to Pompey ; Syria 
and the Parthian war to Craffus ; and prolonging Cæſar's com- 
mand in Gaul for an equal time, Dis. xxxix. 33. Cato, for 
oppoling this law, was led to priſon, Liv. epit. 104. Accord- 
ing to Dio, he was only dragged from the aſſembly, xxxix. 


34. 
de TRiBuUNIs. A. 305, Liv. iii. 64. 65. See p. 135. 

Tex TRIBUNITIA, either a law propoſed by a tribune, 
Cic. in Rull. ii. 8. Liv. iii. 56. or the law or fark their 
power, Cic. Actio prim. in Verr. 16. | 

Lex (TRIUMPHALIS, That no one ſhould triumph who 
had not killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle, Yaler. Max. 
11. 8. 

Lex TULLIA de Ausrro, by Cicero, when conſul, A. 


690, 
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690, adding to the former puniſhments againſt bribery, ba- 
niſhment for ten years, Dio. xxxvii. 29. and, That no one 
ſhould exhibit ſhews of gladiators for two years before he ſtood 
candidate for an office, unleſs that taſk was impoſed on him by 
the teſtament of a friend, Cic. Vat. 15. Sext. 64. Mur. 32. 

. &C+ | 
0 de LEGATIONE LIBERA, limiting the continuance of 
it to a year, Cic. de legg. iii. 8. 

Lex VALERIA de provocatione. See p. 109. 

— de FORMIANIS, A. 562, about giving the people of 
Formiz the right of voting, Liv. xxxviii. 36. 

— de SULLA, by L. Valerius Flaccus, interrex, A. 671, 
creating Sulla dictator, and ratifying all his acts, which Cicero 
calls the moſt unjuſt of all laws, Cic. pro Rull. iii. 2. S. Reſc. 
43. de legg. i. 15. 

—— Z QUADRANTE, by L. Valerius Flaccus, conſul, A. 
667, That debtors, ſhould be diſcharged on paying one fourth 
of their debts, Paterc. ii. 23. See p. 46. 

Lex VALERIA HORATIA de tributis comitits. See p. 21. 
De tribunis, againſt hurting a tribune, Liv. iii. 55. | 

Lex V ARIA, by a tribune, A. 662, That inquiry ſhould be 
made about thoſe by whoſe means or advice the ltalian allies 
had taken up arms againſt the Roman people, Cic. Brut. 56. 
89. Tuſc. que ii. 24. Valer. Max. v. 2. 

Lex VATINIA de rROVINxCIIs. See p. 114. 

— de alternis conſiliis rejiciendis, That in a trial for extor- 
tion, both the defendant and accuſer might for once reject all 
the judices or jury; whereas formerly they could reject only a 
few, whoſe places the prætor ſupplied by a new choice, (/ub- 
fortitione), Cic. in Vat. 11. | 

— de CoLonis, That Cæſar ſhould plant a colony at Ne- 
vocomum in Ciſalpine Gaul, Suet. Jul. 28. 

Leges DE VI, Plotia, Lutatia, et Julia. 

Lex VIARIA, de vns MUNIENDIsS, by C. Curio, a tribune, 
A. 703, ſomewhat ſimilar to the Agrarian law of Rullus, Cic. 
Fam. viii. 6. By this law there ſeems to have been a tax im- 
poſed on carriages and horſes, ad Attic. vi. 1. 

Lex VILLIA ANNALIS. See p. 105. 

TL VOCONIA, de HarxEDiTaTIBUSmulierum, by a tribune, 

A. 584. That no one ſhould make a woman his heir, (Nx qQv1s 
HEREDEM VIRGINEM NEQUE MULIEREM FACERET), Cic. Verr. 
i. 42. nor leave to any one by way of legacy more than to his 
heir or heirs, c. 43» 4 Senect. 5. Balb. 8. But this law is = 

poſe 
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poſed to have referred chiefly to thoſe who were rich, (qui /. 
fent cRNSI, i. e. pecunigſi vel claſſici, thoſe of the firit claſs, 45 
cen. in Cic. Gell. vii. 13.) to prevent the extinction of opulent 
families. ö | | 

Various arts were uſed to clude this law. Sometimes one 
left his fortune in truſt to a friend, who {hould give it to 3 
daughter or other female relation; but his friend could not be 
forced to do ſo, unleſs he inclined, Cic. de fin. ii. 17. The 
law itſelf, however, like many others on account of its ſeverity 
fell into diſuſe, Gell. xx. 1. 


Ts are almoſt all the Roman laws mentioned in the 
claſſics. Auguſtus, having become ſole maſter of the empire, 
Tacit. Ann. i. 2. continued at firſt to enact laws in the ancient 


form, which were ſo many veſtiges of expiring liberty, (ve/igia 
morientis libertatis), as Tacitus calls them: But he atterwards, 


by the advice of Mec:enas, Dio. Iii. gradually introduced the 
cuſtom of giving the force of laws to the decrees of the ſenate, 


And even to his own edicts, Tacit. Annal. iii. 28. His ſuc- 


ceſſors improved upon this example. The ancient manner of 
paſſing laws came to be entirely dropped. 'The decrees of the 
ſenate indeed, for form's ſake, continued for a conſiderable 
time to be publithed ; but at laſt theſe alſo were laid aſide, 
and every thing was done according to the will of the prince. 
The emperors ordained laws, — 1. By their anſwers to the 


applications made to chem at home or from the provinces, 


(per RESCRIPTA od LIBELLOS ſupplices, epiftelas, vel pre- 
cet). 

— 2. By their decrees in judgement or ſentences in 
court, (per DECRET A), which were either INTERLocuTorr, 


. e. ſuch as related to any incidental point of law which 


might occur in the proceſs; or DEFINITIVE, i. e. ſuch as de- 
termined upon the merits of the cauſe itſelf, and the whole 
queſtion. 

—— 3. By their occaſional ordinances, (per EDICTA v 
CONSTITUTIONES), and by their inſtructions (per MAN- 
DATA), to their lieutenants and officers. | 

Theſe conflitutions were either general, reſpecting the public 
at laige; or ſpeciul, relating to one perfon only, and therefore 
properly called PRIVILEGIA, privileges, Phn. ep. x. 56. 57. 
but in a ſenſe- different from what it was uſed in under the re- 
public. See p. 25. : Th 
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The three great ſources, therefore, of Roman juriſprudence 

were the laws, (LEGES), properly ſo called, = decrees of 
the ſenate, (SENATUS CONSULTA), and the edicts of the 
prince, (CONSTITUTIONES PRINCIPALES). To theſe 
may be added the edicts of the magiſtrates, chiefly the pro- 
tors, called JUS: HONOR ARIUM, (See p. 122.) the opini- 
ons of learned lawyers, (AUCTORIFAS v RESPONSA 
PRUDENTUM, wel Juris conſultorum, Cic. pro Muren. 13. 
Czcin. 24.) and cuſtom or long uſage, (CONSUETUDO 2 
MOS MAJORUM), Gall. xi. 18. 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings of 
books, (Ovid. Trift. i. 7. Martial. iii. 2.) uſed to be written 
with vermilion, (rubric vel minis): Hence RUBRICA is put 
for the Civil law ; thus, Rubrica vetavit, the laws have for- 
bidden, Perſ. v. 9. Ali ſe ad ALBUM (i. e. jus preterium, quia 
pretores edicda ſua in albo proponebant), ac RUBRICAS (i. e. fur 
civile) tranſtulerunt, QuinQtil. xii. 3. 11. Hence Juvenal, Per- 
lege rubras majorum leges, Sat. xiv. 193. 

The Conſtitutions of the emperors were collected by diffe- 
rent lawyers. The chief of theſe were Gregory and Hermogenes, 
who flouriſhed under Conſtantine, Their collections were 
called CODEX GREGORIANUS and CODEX HERMO- 
GENIANUS. But theſe books were compoſed only by pri- 
vate perſons. The firſt collection made by public authority, 
was that of the Emperor Theodoſius the younger, publiſhed, 


A. C. 438, and called CODEX THEODOSIANUS. But it 


only contained the imperial conſtitutions from Conſtantine to 
his own time, for little more than an hundred years. 


It was the emperor JUSTINIAN that firſt reduced the 


Roman law into a certain order. For this purpoſe he em- 
ployed a aſſiſtance of the moſt eminent lawyers in the 
empire, ati the head of whom was TRIBONIAN. 

Juſtiniap firſt publiſhed a collection of the imperial conſti- 
tutions, A. 529, called CODEX JUSTINIANUS. 


Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing 


that was uſeful in the writings of the lawyers before his time, 
which are ſaid to have amounted to 2000 volumes. This 
work was executed by 'Fribonian and ſixteen aſſociates in three 
ears, although they had been allowed ten years to finiſh it. 
t was publiſhed, A. 533, under the title of Digefts or Pan- 
des, (PANDECTZX wel DIGESTA). It is ſometimes cal- 

led in the ſingular, the Digeft or Pande@. 
The ſame year were publiſhed the elements or firſt princi- 
ples 
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ples of the Roman law, compoſed by three men, Tribonian, 
Theophilus, and Dorotheus, and called the Inflitutes, (INSTIT U. 
TA). This book was publiſhed before the Pandects, although 
it was compoſed after them. | 

As the frſt code did not appear ſufficiently complete, and 
contained ſeveral things inconſiſtent with the Pandect, Tri- 
bonian and other four men were employed to correct it. A 
new code therefore was publiſhed xvi. Ka/. Dec. 534, called 
CODEX REPETIT.A PRALECTIONIS, and the former 
code declared to be of no further authority. Thus in fix 

ars was completed what is called CORPUS JURIS, the 

y of Roman law. | | 

But when new queſtions aroſe, not contained in any of the 
above-mentioned books, new deciſions became neceſſary to ſup. 
ply what was wanting, or correct what was erroneous. Theſe 
were aſterwards publiſhed under the title of Novels, (NO. 
VELLZ fe. conflitutiones), not only by Juſtinian, but' alſo by 
ſome of the ſucceeding emperors. So that the Corpus juris 
Romani Civilis is made up of theſe books, the In/titutes, Pan- 
dectt or Digeſts, Code, and Novels. 

The Inſtitutes are divided into four books, each book into 
ſeveral titles or chapters, and each title into paragraphs (4) of 
which the firſt is not numbered; thus, Inf. lib. i. tit. x. prin- 
cip.ſor more ſhortly, I. 1. 10. pr. So, /. J. i. tit. x. 4 2.—— 
or /I. 1. 10. 2. 

The pandects are divided into fifty books; each book into 
ſeveral zitler; each title into ſeveral laws, which are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by numbers; and ſometimes one law into beginning 
(princ. for principium) and paragraphs ; thus, D. 1. I. 5. i. 
Digeſt. firft book, farft title, fifth law. if the law is divided in- 
to paragraphs, a fourth number muſt be added ; thus, D. 48. 
5. 13. pr. or 48. 5. 13. 3. Sometimes the firſt word of the 
law, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often mark- 
ed by a double f; thus, 1 | 

The Code is cited in the ſame manner as the Pandects, by 
Book, Title, and Law : The Novels by their number, the chap- 
ter of that number, and the — if any; as, Nov. 115. 


The Juſtinian code of law was univerſally received through 
the Roman world. It flouriſhed in the eaſt until the taking 
of Conſtantinople by the Turks, A. 1453. In the welt it 
was in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed by the irruption of the bar- 
barous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 12th 9 
1 
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»y IRNERIUS, who had ſtudied at Conſtantinople, and o- 


pened a ſchool at Bologna under the auſpices of Frederic I. 


Emperor of Germany. He was attended by an incredible 
number of ſtudents from all parts, who propagated the know- 
ledge of the Roman Civil law wo, 1» moſt countries of Eu- 
zope; where it {till continues to be of great authority in 
courts of juſtice, and ſeems to promiſe, at leaſt in point ,of 
ſegiſlation, the fulfilment of the famous prediction of the an- 
cient Romans concerning the eternity of their empire. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS of the 
ROMANS, EE 


: 
T HE Judicial proceedings (JUDICIA) of the Romans 

were either Private or Public, or, as we expreſs it, Ci- 
vil or Criminal: (Omnia judicia aut diſtrabendarum controverſia- 
rum aut puniendarum maleficiorum cauſd reperta ſunt), Cic. pro 
Cæcin. 2. 


I. (JUDICIA PRIVATA), CIVIL TRIALS. 


Udicia Privata, or Civil trials, were concerning private 
cauſes or differences between private perſons, Cic. de O- 
rat. i. 38. Top. 17.  In'theſe at firſt the kings preſided, Dia- 
ny/. x. 1, then the conſuls, Ib. & Liv. ii. 27. the military tribunes 
and decemviri, Id. iii. 33. but after the year 389. the prætor Ur- 
nus and Peregrinus. See p. 119. | 
The judicial power of the Pretor Urbanus and Peregrinus 
was properly called JURISDICTIO, (que poſita erat in edicto 
et ex edicto decretis;) and of the prætors who preſided at cri- 
minal trials, Q ES TIO, Cic. Verr. i. 40. 47. 46. 47. &c. 
wo 48, VI. 1 uran. 20. 3 Tacit. 1c. 6. | Th 
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The prætor might be applied to (abiRxI POTERAT, coriau 


vel POTESTATEM SUI FACIEDAT) on all court-days, (diebus faſe 


tis;) but on certain days, he attended only to petitions or re- 


queſts (PoSTULATIONIBUS VACABAT 3) ſo the conſuls, Piu. 


Ep. 7. 33. and on others, to the examination of cauſes, (co. 
NITIONIBUS), Plin. Ep. vii. 33. 

On court-days early in the morning, the prætor went to the 
Forum, and there being ſeated on his tribunal, ordered an as: 
cenſus to call out to the people around, that it was the third 
hour; and that whoever had any cauſe, (quis LEGE AGERE 
vellet), might bring it before him. But this could only be don: 
by a certain form. 


I, VOCATIO in FUS, or Summoning to 
Court, 


FF a perſon had a quarrel with any one, he firſt tried to make 
it up (litem compenere vel dijudicare) in private, (intra pu- 
rietes, Cic. pro P. Quinct. 5. 11. per diſceptatores domefhics vel 
operd amicorum, Cæcin. 2.) | 
If the matter could not be ſettled in this manner, Liv. iv, 
9. the plaintiff (ACTOR ve PETITOR) ordered his adver- 
ſary to go with him before the prætor, (in jus vocabat), by 
ſaying, In jus voco TE: In jus EaMus: IN Jus VENI : Si- 
QUERE AD TRIBUNAL : IN jus AMBULa, or the like. If he 


refuſed, the profecutor took ſome one preſent to witneſs, by 


ſaying, LicET ANTESTAR1? May I take you to witneſs? It 


the perſon conſented, he offered the tip of his ear, (auriculun 
opponebat), which the proſecutor touched, Horat. Sat. i. 9. u. 


45. Plaut. Curcul. v. 2. See p. 57. Then the plaintiff 
might drag the defendant (reum) to court by force (in Fu ra- 
Pere), in any way, even by the neck, (obtorto collo), Cic. et 
Plaut. Pœn. iii. 5. 45. according to the law of the Twelve 
Tables; sI CALVITUR (maratur) PEDEMVE STRUIT, ( fugit vel 
fagam adornat), MANUM ENDO JACITO, (iajicito), Feltus. But 
worthleſs perſons, as thieves, robbers, &c. might be drag- 
ged before a judge without this formality, Plaut. Perſ. iv. 9. 
V. 10, | 

By the law of the Twelve Tables, none were excuſed from 
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appearing in court; not even the aged, the fickly, and in- 
firm. If they could not walk, they were furniſhed with an 
open carriage, ( jumentum, i. e. plauſtrum vel veflabulum), 
Gell. xx. 1. Cic. de legg. ii. 23. Horat. i. g. 76. But after- 
wards this was altered, and various perſons were exempted 
as, magiſtrates, Liv. xlv. 37. thoſe abſent on account of the 
ſtate, Val. Maxim. iii. 7. 9. &c. alſo matrons, 4d. ii. 1. 5. 
boys and girls under age, D. de in jus vocand, &c. 

t was likewiſe unlawful to force any perſon to court ſrom 
his own houſe, becauſe a man's houſe was eſteemed his ſanc- 
tuary, (tutiſſimum refugium et receptaculum). But if any one 
jurked at home to elude a proſecution, (/ fraudationis cauſd 
latitaret, Cic. Quint. 19.) he was was ſummoned (evocabatur) 
three times, with an interval of ten days betwixt each ſum- 
mons, by the voice of a herald, or by letters, or by the edict 
of the prætor; and if ſtill he did not appear, (/ non fifte- 
ret), the proſecutor was put in poſſeſſion of his effects, (in 
bona ejus mittebatur.) Ibid. 

If the perſon cited found ſecurity, he was let go: (S1 ExSI- 
Er) /, autem fit, (ſc. aliquis), Qui ix jus VOCATUM VINDI- 
ciT, (vindicaverit, ihall be ſurety for his appearance), ur- 
Trro. 

If he made up the matter by the way, (E NDO v1a), the 
proceſs was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of 
our Saviour, Matth. v. 25. Luke, xii. 58. 


H. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, Requeſling a ITrit, 
and giving Bail. 


F no private agreement could be made, both parties went be- 
fore the prætor. Then the plaintiff propoſed the action 
(ACTIONEM EDEBAT, vel dicam ſcribebat, Cic. Verr. ii. 
15.) which he intended to bring againſt the defendant (quan 
IN REUM INTENDERE VELLET), Plaut. Perſ. iv. g. and de- 
manded a writ, (ACTIONEM POSTULABAT), from the 
prætor for that purpoſe. For there were certain forms, (rok- 
MULZ} or ſet words (VERBA CONCEPTA) neceſſary to be uſed 
in every cauſe, (FORMUL® DE OMNIBUS REBUS CONSTITUTE), 
Cic. Roſe. Com. 8. At the ſame time the defendant requeſted, - 
| 1 chat 


bliged to go to priſon, Plaut. Perſe ii. 4. v. 18. The prætor 
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that an advecate or lawyer ſhould be given him, to aſſiſt lum 
with his counſcl. | 

There were ſeveral actions competent for the fame thing. 
The proſecutor choſe which he pleaſed, and the prætor uſual- 
ly granted it, (ACTIONEM vel JUDICIUM DABAT vel RFEDDr- 
BAT), Cic. pro Cæcin. 3. Quinct. 22. Verr. ii. 12. 27. but he 
might alſo refuſe it, 1b:d. et ad Herenn. ii. 13. 

The plaintiff having obtained a writ from the prætor, offer. 
ed it to the defendant, or dictated to him the words. This 
writ it was unlawful to change, (mutare formulam non licthat), 
venec. Ep. 117. | 

The greateſt caution was requiſite in drawing up the writ, 
(in actione vel formula concipienda), for if there was 2 muilike in 
one word, the whole cauſe was loſt, Cic. de invent. li. 19, 
Herenn. i. 2. Quinctil. iii. 8. vii. 3. 17. Qui plus petebat, quam de- 
bitum eft, cauſam perdebat, Cic. pro Q. Roſc. 4. vel for mul exci- 
debut, i. e. cauſd cadebat, Suet. Claud. 14. Hence SCKIBERE ve 
SUBSCRIBERE DICAM alrcus vel impingere, to bring an action 
againſt one, Cic. Verr ii. 15. Ter. Phorm, ii. 3. 92+ er (un; 
aliqus JODICIUM SUBSCRIBERE, P/in. Eb. v. 1. EI FORMULAMIN- 
ENDE RE, Suet. Vit. 7. But Dicam vel dicas fortiri, i. e. judices 
dare fortitione, qui cauſam cognoſcant, to appoint judices to judge 
of cauſes, Cic. Ibid. 15. 17. 

A perſon ſkilled only in framing writs and the like, is cal- 
led by Cicero LEGULEIUS, preco actianum, cantor formularum, 
auceps fyllabarum, Cic. de Orat. i. 55- and by Quinctilian, Fok- 
MULARIUS, xii. 3. 11. 

He attended on the advocates to ſuggeſt to them tlie laus 
and forms; as thoſe called PxaGmarrici did among the 


' Greeks, Bid. and as agents do among us. 


Then the plantiff required, that the defendant ſhould give 
bail for his appearance in court (VADES, gui ſponderent eum 
adfuturum , on a certain day, which was uſually the third day 
atter, (tertis die vel 3 Cic. pro Quinct. 7. Muren. 12. 


Gell. vii. 1. And thus-he was ſaid VAD ARI REUM (V.. 


DES ide dicti, quod, qui eas dederit, vadendi, id %, diſcedendi ha- 
bet poteſlatem, Feſtus), Cic. Quint. 6. 
This was alſo done in a ſet form preſcribed by a lawyer, 
who was ſaid VADIMONIUM CONCIPERE, Cic. ad Þ'raty. ii. 15. 
The defendant was faid VADES DARE, vel VADIMO- 
NIUM PROMITTERE. If he did not find bail, he was o- 


ſometimes 
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ſometimts put off the hearing of the cauſe to a more diſtant 
day, (vadimonia differebat), Liu. epit. $6. ; Juven. iii. 112. But 
the parties (L1T1GA'ToRES) chiefly were ſaid VADLMONIUM DIF- 
FERRE cum aliquo, to put off the day of the trial, Cic. Att. ii. 7. 
Fam. ii 8. Dum. 14. 16. Res e in vadimonium cæpit, begau 
to be litigated, 1bid. 

In the mean time the defendant ſometimes made up (ren 
componebat et tranſigebat, compromiſed,) the matter privately 
with the plantiff, and the action was dropped, Plin. Ep. 
v. 1. In which caſe the plaintiff was ſaid, decrd:fſe, vel paftionen: 
feciſſe cum reo, judicio reum abſolviſſe- vel liberdſſe, lite conteftate 


vel judicto conſtituto, after the law ſuit was begun; and the de- 


ſendant, litem redemiſſe; after receiving ſecurity from the 
laintiff, (cum ſibi caviſſet vel ſatis ab aftore accepiſſet), that no 
E demands were to be made upon him, AMPL1Us A SE 
NEMINEM PETITURUM, Cir. Quint. 11. 12. If a perſon was 
unable or unwilling to carry on a law-ſuit, he was faid, Nox 
yos$E vel NOLLE PROSEQUI, vel EXPERIRI, ſc. jus vel jure, vel 
ure ſummo, Ib. 7. &c. 3 5 
hen the day came, if either party when cited was not 
preſent, without a valid excuſe, (ne morbs vel cauſa ſontica), he 
loſt his cauſe, Horat. Sat. i. 9. v. 35. If the defendant was 
abſent, he was ſaid DESERERE V ADIMONIUM, and the 
prætor put the plantiff in poſſeſſion of his effects, Cir. pro 
Nint. 6. & 20. | 
If the defendant was preſent, he was ſaid VADIMONIUM 
$ISTERE ve/0B1RE. When cited, he ſaid, Ue Tu Es, QUI ME 
VADATUS ES? Us TU Es, QUI ME CITASTI ? ECCE ME 'T1B1 $1S» 
ro, TUCONTRA ET TE MIHI SISTE, The plantiff anſwered, Ap- 
SUM, Plaut. Curcul i. 3. 5. Then the defendant ſaid, Qui 418. 
Theplanriff ſaid, AIO runDtUM, Eu POSSLDES, MEUM ESSE; vel 
AIO TE MIHI DARE FACFRE OPORTFRE, or the like, Cic. 


Mur. 12. This was called INTENTIO ACTIONIS, and 


varied according to the nature of the aCtion. 


III. DIFFERENT KINDS of ACTIONS. 


8 were either Real, Perſonal or Nſixt. 
X. Areal action (AC TIO IN REM}, was for obtaining 
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2 thing to which one had a real right {jus in re), but which 
was poſſeſſed by another, (per quam rem noftram, gue ab alis 


Paſſidetur, perimur, Ulpian.) 
2. A perſonal action, (ACT IO IN PERSONAM), Was 2. 


gainſt a perſon for doing or giving ſomething, which he was 
bound to do or give, by reaſon of a contract, or of ſome wrong 


done by him to the plantiff. 
3. A mixt action was both for a thing, and for certain 


perſonal preſtations. 


ni Arien 


Acrioxs for a thing, or real actionc, were either CIVIL, 
ariſing from ſome law, Cic. in Cecil. 5. de Orat. i. 2. or PRA. 
TO RIAN, depending on the edict of the prætor. 

ACTIONES PRÆETORIAE, were remedies granted by the 
prætor for rendering an equitable right effectual, for which 
there was no adequate remedy granted by the ſtatute or com- 
mon law. | 

A civil action for a thing (ai civilis vel legitima in rem), 
was called VINDICATIO. But this action could not be 
brought, unleſs it was previouſly aſcertained, who ought to he 
the poſſeſſor. If this was conteſted, it was called Lis vixbi- 
CIARUM, Cic. Verr. i. 45. and the prætor determined the 
matter by an interdict, Cic. Cæcin. 8. 14. 

If the queſtion was about a ſlave, the perſon who claimed 
the poſſeſſion of him, laying hands on the ſlave, (manum ei in. 
ficient,) before the prætor, ſaid, HUNC HOMINEM EX JUKE 
QURITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, EJUSQUE VINDICIAS, (i. c. 5% 
1 DARI POSTULO. To which Plautus alludes, 

ud. iv. 3. 86. If the other was ſilent, or yielded his right, 
ure cedebat), the prætor adjudged the ſlave to the perſon who 
claimed him, {/ervum addicebat windicanti ), that is, he decreed 
to him the poſſeſſion, till it was determined who ſhould be 
the proprietor of the ſlave, (ad exitum judici). But if the o- 
ther perſon alſo claimed pofleſſion, /i vindiciat ſcbi confervan 
#2/tularet), then the prætor pronounced an interdict, (interdice- 
bat), Qui NEC vi, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO POSSIDET, El 
-VINDICIAS DAPO, | 

The laying on of hands (MANUS INJECTIO) was the 
uſual mode of claiming the property of any perſon, Liv. i. 
43. to which frequevt alluſion is made in the claflics, Oi. 
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Epiſt. Heroid. viii. 16. xii. 158. Amor. i. 4. 40. it. 5. 30. 
Faſt. iv. go. Virg. n. x. 419. Cic. Roſe. Com. 16. Plin Epiſt. 


x. 19. Ii vera bona non gi manits injectio: Anima non poteft innice 


manus, i. e. vis fieri, Seneca. | 

In diſputes of this kind (in Iitibus vindiciarum), the preſump- 
tion always was in favour of the poſſeſſor, according to the 
law of the Twelve Tables, S1 QUi IN JURE MANUM CONSE= 
RUNT, (i. e. apud judicem diſceptant), SECUNDUM EUM QUI POS- 
SIDET, VINDICIAS DATO, Gell. xx. 10. 

But in an action concerning liberty, the prætor always de- 
creed poſſeſſion in favour of freedom, (vindicias dedit ſecundum 
libertatem), and Appius the decemvir by doing the contrary, 
(decernendo vindicias ſecundum ſervitutem, vel ab libertate in ſervi- 
tutem contra leges vindicias dando, by decreeing, that Virginia 
ſhould be given up into the hands of M. Claudius, his client, 
who claimed her, and not to her father, who was preſent) , 


brought deſtruction on himſelf and his colleagues, Liv. iii. 47. 


6. 58. | 

8 claimed a ſlave to be free, (in libertatem windicabat), 
was ſaid, EUM LIBEKALI CAUSA MANU ASSERERE, Terent. A- 
delph. ii. 1. Plaut. Pen. v. 2. but if he claimed a free perſon 
to be a ſlave, he was ſaid, IN SERVITUTEM ASSERERE ; and 
hence was called ASSER TOR Liv. iii. 4, Hence, Her, ic. 
preſentia gaudia utraque manu, complexugue aſſere toto, Martial. 
1. 16. 9. ASSERO, for affirms or afſevero, is uſed only by later 
writers. 

The expreſſion MANUM CONSERERE, to fight hand 
to hand, is taken from war, of which the conflict between the 
two parties was a repreſentation. Hence VINDICIA, i. e. i- 
jectis vel correptio mans in re prefenti, was called vis civilis et 


feflucaria, Gell. xx. 10. The two parties are ſaid to have 


croſſed two rods, ¶ feſtucas inter ſe commiſyſe), before the prætor 
as if in fighting, and the vanquithed party to have given up his 
rod to his antagoniſt, Whence ſome conjecture, that the 
firſt Romans determined their diſputes with the point of their 


ſwords. 


Others think that vindicia was a rod, (virgula vel feftuca), 


which the two parties (litigantes vel diſceptantes) broke in their 
fray or mock fight before the prætor, (as a ſtraw ¶ Hipula ) uſed 
anciently to be broken in making ſtipulations, Id. v. 24.) the 
conſequence of which was, that one of the parties might ſay, 
that he had been ouſted or deprived of poſſelſion 777 de- 
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in the mean time required that the poſſeſſor ſhould give ſecuri- 
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fentus) by the other, and therefore claim to be reſtored by a de- 
cree (1INTERDICTo) of the prætor. £ 

If the queſtion, was about a farm, a houſe, or the like, the 
prætor antiently went with the parties (cum litigantibus) to the 
place, and gave poſſoſſion "mays dabat) to which of them 
be thought proper. But from the increaſe of buſineſs this 
foon became impracticable; and then the parties called one 
another from court (ex jure) to the ſpot, (in lacum vel rem Pres 
fentem), to a farm for inſtance, and brought from thence 2 
turf (glebam), which was alſo called VINDICLA, Fur, and 
conteited about it as about the whole farm. It was delivered 
to the perſon to whom the prætor adjudged the poſſeſſion, 
Gell. xx. 10. 

But this cuſtom alſo was dropped, and the lawyers deviſed 
a new form of proceſs in ſuing for poſſeſſion, which Cicero 
pleaſantly ridicules, pro Muren. 12. The plaintiff (peciter) 


thus addreſſed the defendant, (eum, unde petebatur); FuxDus, 


QUI EST IN AGRO, QUI SABINUS VOCATUR, EUM EGO EX jv- 
RE QUIRITIUM-MEUM ESSE AIO, INDE EGO TE EX JURE MANY 
CONSERTUM (to contend according to law) voco. If the de. 
fendant yielded, the prætor adjudged poſſeſhon to the plain- 
tiff. If not, the defendant thus anſwered the plaintiff, Uxps 
ru ME EX JURE MANUM CONSERTUM VOCASTI, INDE IBI EGO 
TE REVO. Then the prætor repeated his ſet form, (carmen 
eampoſitum), UTRISQUE, SUPERSTITIBUS PRESENTIBUS, i. e. 
tefhibus præſentibus, before witneſles,) Is TAM VIAM Dico. Ixt- 


TE TIAM. Immediately they both ſet out, as if to go to the 


farm, to ferch a turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct 
them, (qui ire viam deceret). en the prætor ſaid, Revit: 
viau; upon which they returned. If it appeared, that one ct 
the parties had been diſpoſſeſſed by the other through force, 
the prætor thus decreed, Une Tu 1LLUM DEJECISTI, CUM 
NEC vI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRACARIO POSSIDERET, EO ILLUM 


* RESTITUAS. JUBEO. If not, he thus decreed, UT1 NUXC pos - 


SIDETIS, &c. ITA POSSIDEATIS. VIM FIERI VETO. 
The poſſeſſor being thus aſcertained, then the action about 
the right of property (de jure dominii) commenced. The per- 


ſon ouſted or outed ( poſſe/ſione excluſus vel dejeFus, Cic. pro Cz- 
ein. 19.) firſt aſked the defendant if he was the lawful poſſeſ- 


for, (QQUANDO EGO TE IN JURE CONSPICIO, POSTULO AN SIES 
AUCTOR ? i. e. poſſeſſor, unde meum jus repetere paſſim, Cic. pro 
Czcin. 19. et Prob. in Not.) Then he claimed his right, and 


of 
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(SATISDARET), not to do any damage to the ſubje& in 
queſtion, (ſe nibil deterius in Polſeione fafturum,) by cutting 
down trees, or demoliſhing buildings, &c. in which caſe the 
plaintiff was ſaid, PER PRADES, v. n, vel pro prede I. IIS 
VINDICIARUM SATIS ACCIPERE, Cic. Verr. i. 45. If the de- 
ſendant did not give ſecurity, the poſſeſſion was transferred to 
the plantiff, provided he gave ſecurity. 

A ſum of money alſo uſed to be depoſited by both parties, 


called SACRAMENTUM, which fell to the gaining party af- 


ter the cauſe was determined, Feftus, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 36. 
or a ſtipulation was made about the payment of a certain ſum, 
called 5 

FUNDUM ESSE MEUM, SACRAMENTO TE QUINQUAGENARIO PRO- 
roco. SPONDESNE QUINGENT0s, ſc. nummos vel afſes, sI ME= 
us EST? i. e. % meum eſſe probavero. The defendant ſaid, 
SpONDEO QUINGENTOS, $I TUUS str. Then the defendant 
required a correſpondent ſtipulation from the plaintiff, (i- 
pulabatur), thus, ET ru $?ONDESNE QUINGENTOS, NI TUUS 


SIT? i. e. ft probavero tuum non ee Then the plaintiff ſaid, 


SPONDEO, NI MEUS $IT. Either party loft his cauſe if he 
refuſed to give this promiſe, or to depoſit the money requir- 
ed. 

Feſtus ſays this money was called 8S ACR AMENTUM, be- 
cauſe it uſed to be expended on ſacred rites; but others, be- 
cauſe it ſerved as an oath, (quod inſtar ſacramenti vel jurisjurans 
di efſet), to convince the judges that the law-ſuit was not un- 
dertaken without cauſe, and thus checked wanton litigation. 
Hence it was called Pix us sroNxsToxts, (quia violare quod quiſ- 
que promittit perfidie ęſt,) Iſidor. Orig. v. 24. And hence 
Pignore contendere, et ſacraments is the ſame, Cic. Fam. vii. 32. 
de Orat. i. 10. | 

Sacramentum is ſometimes put for the ſuit or cauſe itſelf, 
(pro ipſa petitione), Cic. pro Cæcin. 33. ſacramentum in liberta- 
tem, i. e. — et vindiciæ libertatis, the claim of liberty, pr» 
Dom. 29. Mil. 27. de Orat. i. 10. So SPONSIONEM FA- 
CERE, to raiſe a law-ſuit, Cic. Quint. 8. 26. Verr. iii. 62. 
Cecin. 8. 16. Reſc. Com. 4. 5. Off. iii. 19. Sponſione laceſſere, 
Ver. iii. 57. certare, Cæcin. 32. vincere, Quinct. 27. and al- 
ſo vincere ſponſſonem, Cæcin. 31. or, judicium, to prevail in the 
cauſe, Ver. i. 53. condemnari ſponfionts, to loſe the cauſe, Cz+ 
cin. 31. ſponfrones, i. e. cauſe, prohibite judicari, Cauſes not 
allowed to be tried, Verr. in. 62. | 
G g The 


PONSIO. The plaintiff faid, QuANx DO NEGas HuNC- 
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The plaintiff was ſaid ſacramento vel ¶ponſione provocare, ogg. 
re, querere, et ſtipulari. The defendant, contendere ex prove. 
eatione vel ſacraments, et reſtipulari, Cic. pro Roſc. Com. 1, 
Valer. Max. i. 8. 2. Feſtus ;Varr. de Lat. ling. iv. 36. 

The fame form was uſed in claiming an inheritance, (in 
HAREDITATIS PETITIONE) in claiming ſervitudes, &c. 
But in the laſt, the action might be expreſſed both affirma- 
tively and negatively, thus, 410, JUS ESSE, vel Nox Ex, 
Hence it was called Actio CoNFESSORIA et NEGAT0- 


RIA. 


a 


2. PERSONAL ACTIONS. 


Per$0KAL actions, called alſo CONDICTIONES, were 
very numerous. They aroſe from ſome contract, or injury 


done; and required that a perſon ſhould do or give certain 


things, or ſuffer a certain puniſhment. 

ACtions from contracts or obligations were about buying 
and ſelling; (de emprione et 3 about letting and hiring, 
(de locatione et cunductione : locabatur vel domus, vel fundus, vel pu: 
faciendum, vel vectiga ; A dium conductor IN uiLIx Us, fund: 
 COLONUS, operis REDEMP TOR, vecfigalis PUBLICANUS vel MAN- 
CEPS &icebatur) : about a commiſſion, (de mandato); partner: 
ſhip, (de focietate) ; a depoſite, (de depgſito apud fequeſtrem) ; x 
loan, (de cammodato vel mutuo], propriè COMMODAMUS wveſtes, li 
bros, waſa, equos, et ſimilia, que eadem redduntur: MUTU0 du 
tem DAMUS ca, pro quibus alia redduntur ejuſtdem generis, ut 
mummos, frumentun, vinum, oleum, et feròè catera, que poridere, 
numero, vel menſurd dari folent) ; a pawn or pledge, (de hyp: 
theca vel pignore); a wife's fortune, (de date vel re uxoria;) a 
ſtipulation, (de fipulatione), which took place almoſt in all 
bargains, and was made in this form; AN $PONDEs ? $P0X- 
DEO: AN DABIS ? DABO: AN PROMITTIS? PROMITTO, 
vel repromitts, &c. Plaut. Pſeud. iv. 6. Bacchid. iv. 8. 

When the ſeller ſet a price on a thing, he was ſaid 1Nv1Ca- 
RE ; thus, Ix Dic, Fac PRETIUM, Plaut. Perſ. iv. 4. 37. 
and the buyer, when he offered a price, LicER1, i. e. rogare 
quo pretis liceret auferre, Plaut. Stich. i. 3. 68. Cic. Verr. iii. 
33. At an auction, the perſon who bade, (LICITATOR), 
held up his forefinger, (index ;) hence digits liceri, Cic. ib. 
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11. The buyer aſked, Qu AN TI LICET ? ſc. habere vel au- 
ore; The ſeller anſwered, Decem nummas licet ; or the like, 
Plaut. Epid. iii. 4. 35. Thus ſome explain, De Drufs hortis, 

ati licuiſſe, (ſe. eas emere), tt ſcribis, audit ram: ſed quants 

nti, bene emitur quod —_ eft, Cic. Att. xii. 23. But moſt 
— take /icere in a paſſive ſenſe, to be valued or appraiſed : 
uanti quanti, ic: licent, at whatever price; as Mart. vi. 66. 4. 

Venibunt quiqui licebunt (whoever ſhallbe appraiſedorexpoſed 
to ſale, ſhall be ſold), preſent: pecunia, for ready money, Plaut. 
Menzch. v. 9. 97. Unius affis non unguam pretio pluris licuiſſe, no- 
tante judice quo ni ſti populo, was never reckoned worth more than 
the value of one as, in the eſtimation of the people, &c. Ho- 
rat. Sat. i. 6. 13. 

In verbal bargains or ſtipulations there were certain fixt 
forms, (STIPULATIONUM FORMULZ, Cic. de legg. 1. 4. vel 
$PONSIONUMy Id. Roſc. Cem. 4.) uſually obſerved between the 
two parties. The perſon who required the promiſe or obliga- 
tion, (STIPUL A'TOR, fb: gui promitti curabat, v. ſponhonem 
exigebat), aſked (rogabat v. interrogabat) him who was to give 
the obligation (PROMISSOR vel RRrROuISsoR, Plaut. Afi. 
ii. 4. 48. Pſend. i. 1. 112. for both words are put for the ſame 
thing, Plaut. Cure. v. 2. 68. v. 3. 31. Cic. Roſe. Com. 13.) be 
fore witneſſes, Plaut. ib. 33. Cic. Roſe. Com. 4. if he would 
to or give a certain thing; and the other always anſwered in 
correſpondent words: thus, AN DaB1is ? Dao vel Danrron, 
Plaut. Pſend. i. 1. 115. iv. 6. 15. Bacch. iv. 8: 41. AN SPONDES? 
SroN E, Id. Curc. v. 2. 74. Any material change or addition 
in the anſwer rendered it of no effect, $ 5. Inſt. de inutil. Sri 
Plaut. Trin. v. 2. 34. & 39. The perſon who required — 
promiſe, was ſaid to be REUS STIPULANDI; he who gave it, 
REUS PROMITTENDI, Digeft. Sometimes an oath was inter- 
poſed, Id. Rud. v. 2. 47. and for the ſake of greater ſecurity, 
(ut pacta et conventa firmiora efſent), there was a ſecond perſon, 
who required the promiſe or obligation to be repeated to him, 
therefore called AsTIPULATOR, Cic. Quint. 18. Pif. g. (qui 
arrogabat), Plaut. Rud. v. 2. 45- and another who joined in 
giving it, ADPROMI8SOR, Feſtus, Cic. Att. v. 1. Roſc. Amer. g. 

EJ US son vel SPONSOR, a ſurety, who ſaid, ET EGO srox- 
DEO IDEM HOC, or the like, Plaut. Trin. v. 2. 39. Hence 
Aftipulari irato conſuli, to humour or aſſiſt, Liv. xxxix. 5. 
The perſon who promiſed, in his turn uſually aſked a cor- 
reſpondent obligation, which was called KESTIPULATIO; both 
acts, were called Srons10. 


Gg 2 Nothing 
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Nothing of importance was tranſacted among the Roman; 
without the rogatio, or aſking a queſtion, and a correſpon. 
dent anſwer, (congrua reſbonſio:) Hence INTERROGAT10 for 
ST1PULAT1o,Senec. benef. iii. 16. Thus alſo laws were paſſed: the 


magiſtrate aſked, R0GABAT, and the people anſwered, ur. 


Roc As, ſc. volumus. See p. 90. 93. 

The form of MaxcieaTro v. ium, per 4s et libram, was 
ſometimes added to the STIPULAaT10, Cic. legg. ii. 20. C 
21, 

A ſtipulation could only take place between thoſe who were 
perſent. But if it was expreſſed in a writing, ( in inftrumen- 
to ſeriptum eſſet), ſimply that a perſon had promiſed, it was 
ſuppoſed, that every thing requiſite in a ſtipulation had been 
obſerved, In}t. iii. 20. 17. Paull. Recept. Sent. v. 7. 2. 

In buying and ſelling, in-giving or taking a leaſe, (in /co- 
tiane vel conductione), or the like, the bargain was finiſhed by 
the ſimple conſent of the parties: Hence theſe contracts were 
called CONSENSUALES. He who gave a wrong account 
of a thing to be diſpoſed of, was bound to make up the damage, 
Cic. Off: iii. 16. An earneſt penny (ARRHA v. ARRHAB0), 
was ſometimes given, not to confirm, but to prove the obli- 
gation, Int; iii. 23. pr. Varr. L. I. iv. 36. But in all im- 
portant contracts, bonds (8 VNGRA PH) formally writ- 
ten out, ſigned, and ſealed, were mutually exchanged between 
the parties. Thus Auguſtus and Antony ratified their agree- 
ment about the partition of the Roman provinces, after the o- 
verthrow of Brutus and Caſſius at Philippi, by giving and taking 
reciprocally written obligations, ( pauware, /yngraphe) ; Dio. 
xlviti. 2. & 11. A difference having 8 ariſen 
between Cæſar, and Fauſta the wife of Antony and Lucius 
his brother, who managed the affairs of Antony in Italy, an 
appeal was made by Cæſar to the diſbanded veterans; who 
having aſſembled in the capitol, conſtituted themſelves judges 
in the cauſe, and appointed a day for determining it at Gabii. 
Auguſtus appeared in his defence; but Fulvia and L. Anto- 
nius, having failed to come, although they had promiſed, 
were condemned in their abſence; and, in- confirmation 
of the ſentence, war was declared againſt them, which termi- 
nated in their defeat, and finally in the deſtruction of Antony, 
Dio. xlvii. 12. &c. In like manner the articles of agreement 
between Auguſtus, Antony, and Sex. Pompeius, were written 
out in the form of a contract, and. committed to the charge 
of the Veſtal virgins, Die xlviii. 37. They were ces” 505 
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Ermed by the parties joining their right hands and embracing 
one another, 5. But Auguſtus no longer obſerved this agree- 
ment, than till he found a pretext for violating it, Dio. xlviii. 


hen one ſued another upon a written obligation, he was 
ſaid, agere cum eo * SYNGRAPHA, Cic. Mur. 17. 

Actions concerning bargains or obligations are uſually 
named, ACTIONES empti, venditi, locati vel ex locato, conducti 


vel ex conducto, mandati, &c. They were brought (intendebantur), 


in this manner: The plantiff faid, AIO, TE MIHI Muro 
COM MODATI, DEPOSIT} NOMINE, DARE CENTU M OPOR- 
TERE; AIO TE MIHI EX STIPULATU, LOCATO, DARE 
FACERE OPORTERE. The defendant either denied the 
charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences, (Actorit intentio- 
nem aut negabat vel x aprons, aut exceptione elidebat ), that is, 
he admitted part of the charge, but not the whole; thus NE- 
GO ME TIBI EX STIPULATO CENTUM DARE OPORTERE, 
NISI QUOD ME TU, DOLO, EKRORE ADDUCTUS SPOPONDI, 
vel NIS QUOD MINOR xxv. ANNIS SPOPONDI. Then fol- 
lowed the SPONSIO, if the defendant denied, NI DARE FA- 


CERE DEBEAT ; and the RESTIPULATIO, $1 DARE FA- © 


CERE DEBEAT ; but if he excepted, the ſponſro was, NI DOLO 
ADDUCTVS SPOPONDERIT ; and the re/tipulatio, $1 DoLO 
4DDUCTUS SPONDERIT. To this Cicero alludes, de Invent. 
It. 19. Fin. 2. 7. Att. vi. 1. a 
An exception was expreſſed by theſe words, $I NON, Ac $1 
NON, AUT st, AUT Nis, NISI QUOD, EXTRA QUAM sI. If 
the plantiff anſwered the defendant's exception, it was called 
REPLICATIO ; and if the defendant anſwered him, it was 
called DUPLICATIO. It ſometimes proceeded to a TRI- 
PLICATIO and QUADR UPLICATIO. The exceptions and 
replies uſed to be included in the Spons10, Liv. xxxix 43. 
Gre, Verr. i. 45. iii. 57. 59. Cæcin. 16. Val. Max. ii. 8. 2. 
When the contract was not marked by a particular name, 
the action was called Ac T 10 PRASCRIPTIS VERBIS, ad7io 
incerta vel incerti; and the writ ¶ formula) was not compoſed 
by the prætor, but the words were preſcribed by a lawyer, 
al. Max. viii. 2. 2. N 
Actions were ſometimes brought againſt a perſon on ac- 
count of the contracts of others, and were called Adjectitiæ 
qualitatis. | 
As the Romans eſteemed trade and merchandiſe diſhonour- 
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able eſpecially if not extenſive, Cic. Of i. 42. inſtead of keep. 
ing ſhops themſelves, they employed flaves, freedmen, or 
hirelings, to trade on their account, ¶ negotiationibus preficic. 
bant } who were called INSTIT ORES, { quod negotis gerend⸗ 
inſlabant ) ; and actions brought againſt the trader { in negifi- 
atorem), or againſt the employer (in dominum), on account of 
the trader's tranſactions, were called ACTIONES INSTI- 
TORIA. + 

In like manner, a perſon who ſent a fhip to ſea at his own 
riſk, (/uo periculo navem mart immittebat), and received all the 
profits, (ad quem omnes obventiones et reditus navis pervenivent), 
whether he was the proprietor (de minut) of the ſhip, or hired 
it (navem per averſionem conduxiſſet), whether he commanded 
the ſhip himſelf, (fve ip/e NAVIS MAGISTER St, or em- 
ployed a ſlave or any other perſon for that purpoſe, (navi pre. 
ficeret), was called navis EXERCITOR ; and an action lay 
againſt him (in eum competebat, erat, vel dabatur), for the con. 
tracts made by the maſter of the ſhip, as well as by himſelf, 
called ACTIO EXERCITORIA. 

An action lay againſt a father or maſter of a family, for the 
contracts made by his ſon or flave, called actio DE PECULIO 
or aftio DE IN REM VERSO, if the contract of the ſlave had 
turned to his maſter's profit; or actio JUSSU, if the contract 
had been made by the maſter's order. 

But the father or maſter was bound to make reſtitution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract, (nom in ſolidum), but to 
the extent af the peculium, and the proft which he had re- 
ceived. 

If the maſter did not juſtly diſtribute the goods of the 
flave among his creditors, an action lay againſt him, called 
actio 'TRIBUTORIA. *' 

An action alſo lay againſt a perſon in certain caſes, where 
the contract was not expreſſed, but preſumed by law,* and 
therefore called Obligatio QUASI EX CONTRACTU ; as 
when one, without any commiſſion, managed the buſineſs of 
a perſon in his abſence, or without his knowledge: hence cal- 
led NEGOTIORUM GESTOR, or voLUNTAR1US A MICUS 


Cic. Cæcin. 5. vel PROCURATOR, Gic« Brut. 4. 


3. PENAL 
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3. PEN4SL ACTION® 


Acrioxs for 2 private wrong were of four kinds: EX 
FURTO, RAPINA, DAMNO, INJURIA; for theft, rob- 
bery, damage, and perſonal injury. 

1. The different puniſhments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death: SI Nox (noftu) FUR- 
TUM FAXIT, SIM (, eum) ALIQUIS OCCISIT (ecciderit) 
JURE CASUS ESTO and alſo in the day time, if he defend» 
ed himſelf with a weapon: S1 LUCI FURTUM FAXIT, SIM 
4LIQUIS ENDO (is) 1PSO FURTO CAPSIT (ceperit), VERBE- 
RATOR, ILLIQUE, CUT FURTUM FACTUM ESCIT (erit) 
ADDICITOR, Gell. xi. ult. but not without having firſt called 
out for aſſiſtance, {/ed nom niſi is, qui interemturus erat, QUIRI- 
TARET, i. e. clamaret, QUIRITES, VOSTRAM FIDEM, ſc. 
imploro, vel PORRO QUIRITES.) 

The puniſhment of ſlaves was more ſevere. They were 
ſcourged and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves were fo 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called FuREs 
hence Virg. Ecl. iii. 16. Quid domini faciant, audenteumtaliafures! 
ſo Hor. Ep. i. 6. 46. and theft, SERVILE PROBRUM, Tacit. 
Hik. i. 48. 

But afterwards theſe puniſhments were mitigated by vari- 
ous laws, and by the edicts of the prætors. One caught in 
manifeſt theft (in FURTO MANIFESTO), was obliged to 
reſtore fourfold, (quadrupulum), beſides the thing ſtolen ; for 
the recovery of which there was a real action (windioatio) a- 
gainſt the poſſeſſor, whoever he was. | 

If a perſon was not caught in the act, but fo evidently guil- 
ty that he could not deny 1t, he was called Fur NEC MANI- 
3 and was puniſhed by reſtoring double, Cell. xi. 
18. 

When a thing ſtolen was, after much ſearch; found in the 
poſſeſſion of any one, it was called FUR Tru u CONCEPTUM, 
(See p. 191.) and by the law of the Twelve Tables was pu- 
niſhed as manifeſt theft, Gell. 1bid. Inf. iv. 1, 4. but after- 


* . Yards, as furtum nec manifeſtum. 


If a thief, to avoid deteCtion, offered things ſtolen (res "es 
dar vel furto ablatas) to any one to keep, and they were f. 4nd 
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in his poſſeſſion, he had an action, called Acdtio FURTI oz a7, 


againſt the perſon who gave him the things, whether it Was. 
the thief or another, for the triple of their value, id. 

If any one hindered a perſon to ſearch for ſtolen things, ot 
did not exhibit them when found, actions were granted by the 


prætor againſt him, called A#iones FUR TI PROHIBIT1 e! xox 


ETHIBITI; in the laſt for double, Plaut. Pen. iii. 1. v. 61. 
What the penalty was in the firſt is uncertain. But in what. 
ever manner theft was puniſhed it was always attended with 
infamy. | 

2. Robbery (RAPINA) took place only in moveable 
things, (in rebus mobilibus). Immoveable things were ſaid to be 
invaded, and the poſſeſſion of them was recovered by an inv. 
dict of the prætor. | 

Although the crime of robbery (crimen raptũs), was mucl, 
more pernicious than that of theft, it was, however, leſs ſe- 
verely puniſhed. 

An action (actio v1 BONORU M RAP TORUM) was granted by 
the prztor againſt the robber (in raptorem), only for fourfold, 
including what he had robbed, And there was no difference 
whether the robber was a freeman or a ſlave; only the pro- 
prietor of the ſlave was obliged, either to give him up, (cu 
naxe dedere), or pay the damage (damnum preſtare). 

3. If any one ſlew the ſlave or beaſt of another, it was cal. 
ied DA M INJURIA DATUM, i. e. de vel culpd m- 
centis admiſſum, whence Acrio vel JUDICIUM DAMx: 
INJURIA, ic. dati; Cic. Roſc. Com. 11. whereby he was oblig- 
ed to repair the damage by the Aguillian law. Qui sERvVUN 
SERVAMVE, ALIENUM ALIENAMVE, QUADRUPEDEM vel 
PECUDEM INJURIA OCCIDERIT, QUANTI ID IN EO ANN 
PLURIMI FUIT, (whatever its higheſt value was for that year), 
TANTUM KS DARE DOMINO DAMNAS ESTO. By the ſame 
law, there was an aCtion againſt a perſon for hurting any 
thing that belonged to another, and alſo for corrupting 
another man's ſlave, for double if he denied, (ApvERSUs 1N- 
 FICIANTEM IN DUPLUM), I. I. princ. D. de ferv. corr. There 
was on account of the fame crime, a prætorian action for dou- 
ble even againſt a perſon who confeſſed, J. 5. f. 2. ibid. 

4. Perſonal injuries or affronts (INI URIAH) reſpected ei- 
ther the body, the dignity, or character of individuals. — 
* were vanouſly puniſhed at different periods of the re- 

ublic. | 
t By the Twelve Tables, ſmaller injuries (injurie leviores) 
Sf „des 
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were puniſhed with a fine of twenty-'ive aſes or pounds of 
braſs. : 
But if the injury was more atrocious; as, for inſtance, if 
any one deprived another of the uſe of a limb, (si MEMBRUN 
RUPSIT, i. e. ruperit), he was punithed by retaliation, Ctali- 
one), if the perſon injured would not accept of any other ſa- 
tisfaction. (See p. 186.) If he only diſlocated or broke a 
bone, QUI OS EX GENITALI (i. e. ex loco ubi Signitur, EU- 
bir) he paid 300 aſes, if the ſufferer was a freeman, and 
150 , if a ſlave, Gell. xx. 1. If any one flandered another by 
defamatory verſes, {fi quis aliquem publice diffamaſſet, eique ad- 


verſus bonos mores convicium feciſſet, affronted him, vel carmen 


famoſum in eum condidiſſet), he was beaten with a club, Hor. 
Sat. it. t. v. 82. Ep. ii. 1. v. 154. Cornut. ad Perf. Sat. . as 
ſome ſay to death, Cic. apud Auguſtin. de civit. Dei, ii. g. & 12. 

But theſe laws gradually fell into diſuſe, Gell. xx. 1. and by 
the edicts of the prætor, an action was granted on account of 
all perſonal injuries and affronts only tor a fine, which was 
proportioned to the dignity of the perſon, and the nature of 
the injury. This, however, being found inſufficient to check 
licentiouſneſs and inſolence, Sulla made a new law concern- 
ing injuries, by which, not only a civil action, but alſo a cri- 
minal proſecution was appointed for certain injuries, with the 


puniſhment of exile, or working in the mines. Tiberius or- 


dered one who had written defamatory verſes againſt him to 
be thrown from the 'Tarpeian rock, Dio lvii. 22. 

An action might alſo be raifed againſt a perſon for an inju- 

done by thoſe under his power, which was called ACTIO 

OXALIS, as, if a ſlave committed theft, or did any damage 
without his maſter's knowledge, he was to be given up to the 
injured perſon, (s1 SERvUs, INSCIENTE DOMINO, FURTUM 
TAXIT, NOXIAMVE NOXIT, (nacnerit, i. e. damnum fecerit,) 
NOXZ DEDITOR):' And fo if a beaſt did any damage, the own- 
er was obliged to offer a compenſation, or give up the beaft : 


(s QUADRUPES PAUPERIEM (damnum) FAXIT, DOMINUS 


Oo R BSTIMIAM (damni e/timationem) of FERTO; $I NOLIT, 
Wood NOXIT DATO.) | | | 

There was no action for ingratitude, (a&io ingrati) as a- 
mong the Macedonians, or rather Perſians; becauſe, ſays Se- 
neca, all the courts at Rome, (omnia fora, ſec. tria, de Ir. ii. 
9.) would ſcarcely have been ſufficient for trying it, Senec. ben. 
in. 6. He adds a better reaſon; quza hoc crimen in legem tade- 


re non debet, c. 7. 
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4. Mixtep and ARBITRART ACTIONS. 


AcTions by which one ſued for a thing, (rem perſoquebatys), 
were called AZiones REL PERSECUTORIZ 3 but actions micrely 
for a penalty or puniſhment, were called POENALES ; for 
both, Mix r. | 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine tric. 
ly, according to the convention of parties, were called Adu 
nes STRICTIT JURIS : actions which were determined by the 
rules of equity, (e gu et bono), were called 'ARBITRA. 
RLE, or BONA FIDEL. In the former a certain thing, cr 
the performance of a certain thing, (certa prefatic) was re- 
quired ; a /ponfio was made, and the judge was reſtricted to a 
certain form; in the latter, the contrary of all this was the 
caſe. Hence in the form of actions bone fidti about contracts, 
theſe worgs were added, Ex BONA FIDE; in thoſe truſts cal. 
led fiducie, UT INTER Boxnos BENE aG1ER OPORTET, Er 
SINE FRAUDATIONE 3 and in a queſtion about recovering a 
wife's portion after a divorce, (in arbitris ret uxorie), and in ail 
arbitrary actions, QUANTUM ve/ QUID huis, MELIUS, Cic. d- 


Office iii. 15. Q. Roje. 4. Topic. 17. 


IV. Dirrxxzyr Kinds of Jupcrs ; FUDICES, 
ARBITRI, RECUPERATORES, et CENTUM. 


A Frex the form of the writ was made out, (concepta aFionts 
intentione), and ſhown to the defendant, the plaintiff re- 
queſted of the prætor to appoint one perſon or more to judge 
of it, ¶ judicem vel judicium in cam a pretore poſtulabat). If he 
only aſked one, he aſked a funden, properly ſo called, or an 
arbiter ; If he aſked more than one, ¶ judicium), he alked ci- 

ther thoſe who were called Recuperatores or Centumviri. 
1. A JUDEX judged both of fact and of law, but only in 
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he was obliged to determine according to an expreſs law or a 


certain form preſcribed him by the prætor. | 

2. An ARBITER judged in thoſe cauſes which were cal- 
led b-ne fide, and arbitrary, and was not reſtricted by any law 
or form, (tour rei arbitrium habuit et poteſtatem, he determined 
what ſeemed equitable in a thing not ſufficiently defined 
by law, Feflus), Cic. pro Roſe. Com. 4. 5. Off: iii. 16. Topic. 
10. Senee. de Benef. iii. 3- 79. Hence he is called HONOR A- 
RIUS, Cic. Tic. v. 41. de Fato, 17. Ad arbitrum vel judi- 
cem ire, adire, confugere. Cic. pro Roſc. Com. 4. arbitrum ſus 
mere, Ibid. capere, Ver. Heaut. iii. 1. 94. Adelph. i 2. 43. 
ARBITRUM ADIGERE, i. e. ad arbitrum agere vel cogere, to 
force one to ſubmit to an arbitration, Cic. Off iii. 16. Tep. 10. 
Ad arbitrum vocare vel appellere, Plaut. Rud. iv. 3. 99. 104. 
Ap vel APUD JUDICEM agere, experiri, litigare, petere. But 
orbiter and fudex, arbitrium and judictum are ſometimes con- 
founded, Cic. Rec. Com. 4. 9. Am. 39 Mur. 12. Quint. 3. 
Arbiter is alſo ſometimes put for TES TISs, Flacc. 36. Salluft. 
Cat. 20. Liv. ii. 4. or the maſter or director of a feaſt, arbiter 
bitendi, Hor. Od. it. 7. 23. arbiter Adriæ, ruler, Id. i. 3. ma- 
ri, having a proſpect of, Id. Epift. i. 11. 26. 

A perſon choſen by two parties by compromiſe (ex compro- 
miſſ), to determine a difference without the appointment of the 
prætor, was alſo called arbiter, but more properly Cour ko- 
MISSA RIVUS. | 

3. RECUPERATORES were ſo called, becauſe by them 
every one recovered. his own, Theophil. ad In. This name 
at firſt was given to thoſe who judged between the Roman peo- 
ple and foreign ſtates about recovering and reſtoring private 
things, Feſtus in RECIPERATIO; and hence it was transferred 
to thoſe judges who were appointed by the prætor for a ſimi- 
lar purpoſe in private controverſies, Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3. v. 36 
Cic. in Cæcin. 1. &c. Cecil. 17. But afterwards they judged 
alſo about other matters, Liv. xxvi. 48. Suet. Ner. 17. Domit. 
8. Gell. xx. 1. They were choſen from Roman citizens at large, 
according to Phe; Aa more properly, according to others, from 


the JUDICES SELECT, (ex —_— from the lift of Judges), | 


Plin. ep. 111.20. and in ſome cafes only from the ſenate, Liv. xhii. 
2. So in the provinces (ex comventu Romanorum civium, i. e. 
er Romanis civibus qui ums et judiciorum cauſd in certum locum 
CONVENTRE falrbunt. bee Pp» 102.) Cic.. Perr. ii. 13. v. 5. 36. 
59. 69. Cæſ. de bell. civ. ii. 20. 1 21. 29. where they feem 

f Hh 2 to 


. 
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to have judged of the ſame cauſes as the Centumviri at Rome, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 11. 13. 28. 59. A trial before the Recuperatzre,, 
was called JUDICIUM RECUPERATORIUM, Cic. de Invent. ii. 20. 
Suet. Veſpaſe 3. cum aliquo recuperatores ſumere, vel eum ad 
recuperatores adducere, to bring one to ſuch a trial, Liv. xlui. 


2 | | 
4- CENTUNMVIRI were jũdges choſen from the thirty. 


five tribes, three from each; ſo that properly there were bog, 


but they were always named by a round number, CRN Tu- 
RI, Feflus. The cauſes which came before them (cauſe cer. 
tumvirales) are enumerated by Cicero, de Orat. i. 38. They 
ſeem to have been firlt inſtituted ſoon after the creation of the 
prætor Peregrinus. They judged chiefly concerning teſtament; 
and inheritances, Cic. ibid. pro Cacin. 18. FValer. Max. vii. 3. 
Quinctil. iv. 7. Plin. iv. 8. 32. 

After the time of Auguſtus they formed the Council of 
the Prætor, and judged in the moſt important cauſes, Tacit. 
de Orat. 38. whence trials before them (JUDICIA CEN. 
TUMVIRALIA), are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from private 
trials, Plin. Ep. 1. 18. vi. 4. 33. Quinctil. iv. 1. v. 10. but 
theſe were not criminal trials, as ſome have thought, Su. 
Veſp. 10. for in a certain ſenſe all trials were public, (Jupict, 
PUBLICA), Cic. pro Arch. 2. N 

The number of the centumviri was increaſed ta 180, and 
they were divided into four councils, Plin. Ep. 1. 18. iv. 24. 
vi 33. Quinctil. xii. g. Hence QUaDRUPLEX JUDICIUM, is 
the ſame as CENTUMVIRALE, bid. ſometimes only into two, 
Dun. v. 2. xi. 1. and ſometimes in important cauſes they 


judged all together, Val. Max. vii. 8. 1. Plin. Ep. vi. 33. a cauſe 


fore the centumviri could not be adjourned, Plin. Ep. 1, 
18. 5 ; 

Ten men (DECEMVIRI) See . 148. were appointed, hve 
ſenators and five equites, to afſemble theſe councils, and pre- 
ſide in them in the abſence of the prætor, Suet. Aug. 36. 

Trials before the centumviri were held uſually in the Baſilica 
ulia, Plin. Ep. ii 24. Quint. xii. 5. ſometimes in the Forum. 
ey had a ſpear ſet upright before them, Quint. v. 2. Hence 
judicium haſtæ, for CENTUMVIRALE, Valer. Max. vii. 8. 4. 
Centumwviralem haflam cogere, to aſſemble the courts of the 
Centumviri, and preſide in them, Suet. Aug. 36. So CENTUN 
GRAVIS HASTA VIRORUM, Mart. epig. vii. 62. Cefſat centent no- 
deratrix judicis haſta, Stat, Sylv. iv. 4. v. 43- The 
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The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, 
but the other jugices only till the particular cauſe was deter- 
mined for which they were appointed. 

The DECEM VIRI alſo judged in certain cauſes, Cic Cectr. 
33+ dom. 29. and it is thought that in particular caſes they 

S.ioully took cogniſance of the cauſes which were to come 
BET the centumviri, and their deciſions were called PRzju- 
picia, Sigamus de Judic. | 


V. The APPOINTMENT of a JUDGE or 
ZUDGES. 


$5 the above mentioned judges the plaintiff propoſed tv 
the defendant (adver/ario FEREBAT), ſuch judge or jud- 

s as he thought proper, according to the words of the 
* NI ITA ESSET : Hence JUDICEM vel -es FERRE ALICUI, 
to undertake to prove before a judge, Liv. iii. 24. 57+ viii. 33- 
Cic. Quint. 15. de Orat. ii. G5. and aſked that the defendant 
would be content with the judge or judges whom he named, 
and not a{k another, (ne alium PROCARET, i. e. p9ſceret, Feltds), 
If he approved, then the judge was ſaid to be agreed on, cox- 
VENIRE, Cic. pro Q: Roſe. 15. Cluent. 43. Valer. Max. ii. 8. 2. 
and the plaintiff requeſted of the prætor to appoint him, in 
theſe words, PR&ATOR JUDICEM ARBITRUMVE POSTULO, UT 
DES IN DIEM TERTIUM SIVE PERENDINUM, Cic. pro Mur. 12. 
Valer. Prob. in Netis, and in the ſame manner recuperatores 
were aſked, Verr. iii. 58. hence udices dare, to appoint one to 
take his trial before the ordinary /udices, Plin. Ep. iv. g. But 
centumuiri were not aſked, unleſs both parties ſubſcribed to 
them, Plin. Ep. v. 1. | 

If the defendant diſapproved of the judge propoſed by the 
plaintiff, he faid, Huxc EIERO ve! NoLo, Cic. de Orat. ii. 70. 
Plin. Paneg. 36. Sometimes the plaintiff deſired the defendant 
to name the judge, (UT JUDICEM DICERET), Liv. iii. 56. 

The judge or judges agreed onby the parties, were appointed 
(DABANTUR wel ADDICEBANTUR), by the prætor, with a cer- 
tain form anſwering to the nature of the action. In theſe 
forms the prætor always uſed the words, SI PARET, i. e. 


efparet ; thus, C. AcQuILL1; JUDEX ESTO. Si PARET, FUN- | 
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DUM CAPENATEM, DE M SERVILIUS AGIT CUM Cary, 
SERVILIT ESSE EX JURE QUIRITIUMy NEQUE Is SERVIL10 a Ca. 
TULO RESTITUATUR, TUM CATULUM CONDEMNA. But if the 
defendant made an exception, it was added to the form, thus; 
ExTRA QUAM sI TESTAMENTUM PRODATUR, QUO APPAREAT 
Carli ESSE. If the prætor refuſed to admit the exception, 
an appeal might be made to the tribunes, Cic. Acad. Dneft iy, 
30. The prætor, if he thought proper, might appoint differ. 


ent judges from thoſe choſen by the parties, although he ſel. 


dom did ſo; And no one could refuſe to act as a judex, when 
required, without a jult cauſe, Suez. Claud. 15. Plin. Ep. iii. 20, 
x. 66. 

The prætor next preſcribed the number of witneſſes to be 
called, (quidus denunciaretur teftimonium), which commonly 
did not exceed ten. Then the parties, or their agents (PRO. 
CURATORES), gave ſecurity (SaTISDABANT} that what 


Was decreed would be paid, and the ſentence of the Judge 
held ratified, (JUDICATUM SOLVI r REM RATAM HABERI,) 


In arbitrary cauſes a ſum of money was depoſited by both 


nes, called COMPROMISSUM, Cic. pro Roſe. Com. 4. 


2 
Verr. ii. 27. ad Q: Fratr. ii. 15. which word is alſo uſed for a 
mutual agreement, Cic. Fam. xii. 30. h 

In a perſonal action the procuratores only gave ſecurity : thoſe 
of the plaintiff, to ſtand to the ſentence of the judge: and 
thoſe of the defendant, to pay what was decreed, Cic. Quiut. 
7. Att. xvi. 15. 

In certain actions the plaintiſf gave ſecurity to the defend- 
ant, that no more demands ſhould be made upon him on the 
fame account, (es nomine a ſe NEMINEM AMPLIUS vel POSTEA 
PETITURUM), Cic. Brut. 5. Reſc. Com. 12. Fam. xiii. 29. 

After this followed the LITIS CONTESTATIO, or a 
fhort narration of the cauſe by both parties, corroborated by 
the teſtimony of witneſſes, Cic. Att. xvi. 15. Roſe. Com. 11. 12. 
18. Feſtus, Macrob. Sat. iii. 9. 

The things done in court before the appointment of the ju- 
dices, were properly ſaid IN JURE FI&R1, aſter that, Ix JUDIC10 3 
but this diſtinction is not always obſerved. 

Aſter the judex or pudices were appointed, the parties warned 


each other to attend the third day after, (inter fe in perendinum 
| diem, ut ad judicium venirent, denunciabant), which was called 
COMPERENDINA'FIO, or coxpict10, Aſcan. in Cic. Fg. 


fus, Gell. xiv. 2. But in a cauſe with a foreigner, the day * 
Calle 
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called DIES STATUS. Macrob. Sat. i. 16. Srarus condiftus 
cum boſte (i. e. cum peregrino, Cic. Off. i. 32.) Dies. Plaut. 
Curc. l. 1. 5. Cell. xvi. 4. | 


VI. The MANNER of conducting a TRIAL. 


WII the day came, the trial went on, unleſs the judge, 
or ſome of the parties, was abſent from a neceſſary 
cauſe, (ex morbo vel cauſd. fontica, Feſtus), in which caſe the 
day was put off, (DIFFISSUS EST, i. e. prolatus, Gell. xiv. 2.) 

ic the judge was preſent, he firſt took an oath that he would 
judge according te law to the beſt of his judgement, (Ex axt- 
MI SENTENTIA), Cic. Acad. Q. 47. at the altar, (aram tenens, 
Cic. Flacc. 36.) called PU TEAL LIBONIS, or Scribonianum, 
becauſe that place being ſtruck with thunder, (fulmine at- 
tabu), had been expiated (precuratus) by Scribonius Libo, 
who raiſed over it a ſtone covering {ſuggeflium lapideum ca- 
vum), the covering of a well, ( puter aperculum, vel PUTEAL), 
open at the top, ( ſuperne apertum, Feſtus), in the Forum ; 
near which the tribunal of the prætor uſed to be, Har. Sat. ii. 
6. v. 35. Ep. i. 19+ 8. and where the uſurers met, Cic. Sext. 
8. Ovid. de Rem. Am. 561. It appears to have been different 
from the Puteal, under which the whetitone and razor of At- 
tius Navius were depoſited, Cic. de divin. i. 17. in the comi- 
tium-at the left fide of the ſenate-houſe, Liu. i. 36. 

The Romans in folemn oaths, uſed to hold a flint-ſtone in 
their right hand, ſaying, S1 8CIENS FALLO, TUM ME DiEsri- 
TER, SALVA URBE AkCEQUE, BONIS EJICIAT, UT EGO HUN 
LAPIDEM, Fe/tus in Lapis. Hence Fovem lapidem jurare, for 
fer Fovem et lapidem, Cic. Fam. vii. 1. 12. Liv. xxi. 45. XXii. 563. 
2 1-21. The formula of taking an oath we have in Plaut. 

v. 2. 

The judex or judices after having ſworn, took their ſeats in 
the /ubſellia, ( guaſi ad pedes prætoris]; whence they were called 
JUDIGES PEDANEI ; and SEDERE is often put for coGNos- 
CERE, to judge, Plin. Ab. v. I. vi. 33. SEDEKE AUDITURUS, 
1d. vi. 31. SEDERE is allo applied to an advocate while not 
pleading, Plin. Ep. iii. . f. 

The judex, eſpecially if there was but one, aſſumed ſome 
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lawyers to aſſſt him with their counſel, (bi advocavit, ut j 
conſilis adeſſent, Cic. Quint. 2. in confilium rogavit, Gell. xiv, 2.) 
whence they were called CONSILIARII, Swez. T7. 33. Clout, 
12. | 

If any of the parties were abſent without a juſt excuſe, he 
was ſummoned by an edict, (fee p. 123.) or loſt his cauſe, Ci. 
Punt, 6. If the prætor pronounced an unjuſt decree in the 
abſence of any one, the aſſiſtance of the tribunes might be im- 
plored, T5. 20. 

If both parties were preſent, they firſt were abliged to ſwear, 
that they did not carry on the law · ſuĩt from a deſire of litiga- 
tion, (CALUMNIAM JURARE, vel de calummia), Liv. xxxiii. 40. 
Cic. Fam. viii. 8. I. 16. D. de jurej. Quad injuratus in co; 


cem referre noluit, ſc. quia falſum erat, id jurare in litem . 


dubitet, i. e. id ſibi deberi, furefurundo confirmare, litis obtiuendi 


: cauſ7, Cic. in Roſe. Com. 1. 


Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cauſe, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two different methods, 
Appian. de bell. civ. i. p. 663. firſt briefly, which was called 
CAUSZ CONJECTIO, graft cauſe in breve coacrio, Aſcm, 
in Cic. and then in a formal oration, (7 oratione perorabant, 
Gell. xvii. 2.) they explained the ſtate of the cauſe, and prov- 
ed their own charge (adtionem) or defence (inficiationem vel 
exceptionem), by witneſſes and writings, (e/tibus et tabulit), and 
by arguments drawn from the caſe itſelf, (ex ipſa re dedufr) 
Cic. pro P. Quin&t. et Roſc. Com. (ell. xiv. 14. 2. and 


here the orator chiefly difplayed his art, Cic. de Orat. it. 42. 43. 


44. 79. 81. To prevent them, however, from being too te- 
dious, (ne in immenſum evagarentur), it was ordained by the 
Pompetan law, in imitation of the Greeks, that they ſhould 


ſpeak by an hour glaſs, (t ad CLEPSY DRAM gicerent, i. e. 


vas vitreum, graciliter fiſtulatum, in fundo cujus erat foramen, ur. 
de agua guttatim efftueret, atque ita tempus metiretur; a water- 

laſs, ſomewhat like our ſand-glaſſes, Cic. de Orat. iii. 34). 
— many hours were to be allowed to each advocate, was 
left to the judices to determine, Cic. Quint. 9. Plin. Ep." 
20. iv. 9 it. 11. 14. i. 23. vi. 2. 5. Dial. de cunſ. cory. elig. 
33. Theſe glaſſes were alſo uſed in the army, Vegel. ili. 8. 
Cæſ. de bell. G. v. 13. Hence dare vel petere plures clefſydra:, 
toaſk more time to ſpeak: Duties judias, quantum quis pluri- 
mum poſtulat aque do, 1 give the advocates as much time as the; 


require, Plin ep. vi. 2, The clep/ydre were of a _ 
| | length, 
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length ; ſometimes three of them in an hour, Plin. ep. 11. F 4 
Lord 


x: [he advocate ſometimes had a perſon by him to ſuggeſt (ui 
\bjiceret) what he ſhould ſay, who was called MINISTRA- 
TOR, Cic. de Orat. ii. 75. Flac. 22: A forward noiſy ſpeak- 
er was called RABULA, (a rabie, quaſi LATRATOR), vel procia- 
matir, a brawler or wrangler, Cic. de Orat. i. 46. 

Under the emperors advocates uſed to keep perſons in pay, 
( cenducti rt redempti MANCIPES), to procure for them an au- 
dience, or to collect hearers, (coromam colligere, auditores v. 
audituros corrogare), who attended them from court to court, 
er jadicio in judicidn), and applauded them, while they were 
pleading, as a man who ſtood in the middle of them gave the 
word, (quum wirexop%; dedit fignum). Each of them for this ſer- 
vice received his dole, ( ſportula) or a certain hire, (par merces, 
uſually three denarii, near 28. of our money); hence they 
were called LAUDICZX1, i. e. qui ob cænam laudabant. This 
cuſtom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who flouriſh- 
ed under Nero and Veſpaſian; and is greatly ridiculed by Pli- 
ny, Ep. ii. 14. See alfo, vi. 2. When a client gained his 
cauſe, he uſed to fix a garland of green palm (virides palme) at 
his lawyer's door, Juvenal. vii. 118. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were ſaid iis o 
RAM DARE, J. 18. pr. D. de judic. How inattentive they 
ſometimes were, we learn from Macrobius, Saturn. ii. 12. 


VII. The MANNER of giving FUDG E- 
MENT. 


* 


= THE pleadings being ended, (cauſd utrinque peroretd), judge- 
. ment was given after mid-day, according to the law of 
the Twelve Tables, Posr MRRID EM PRASENTI (etiamſi unus 
| * tonitim prefens fit), LITE M ADDICITO, i. e. decidito. 
= If there was any dithculty in the cauſe, the judge ſometimes 
= took time to conſider it, (diem diffindi, i. e. differi jalſit, UT 
= AMPLIUS DELIBERARET, Ter. Phorm. ii. 4. 17.) if, after ail, 
be remained uncertain, he ſaid, (dixit vel juravit), MIHI 
: © NON LIQUET, lam nat clear, Cell. xiv. 2. And thus the 
„ 11 affaif 
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affair was either left undetermined, (injudicata), Gell. v. 10. 
or the cauſe was again reſumed, {/ecunda actis inſtituta off), 
Cic. Cæcin. 2. . 

If there were ſeveral judges, judgement was given according 
to the opinion of the —_— ( ſententia lata ef? de pluriun; 
fententia ;) but it was neceſlary that they ſhould be all preſent. 
If their opinions were equal, it was left to the prætor to deter- 
mine, J. 28. 36. & 38. D. de re jud. The judge commonly 
retired, {/ecefſit), with his aſſeſſors to deliberate on the caſe, 
and pronounced judgement according to their opinion, (ex cen- 
ſlii ſententia), Plin. Ep. v. 1. vi. 31. 

The ſentence was variouſly expreſſed; in an action of free. 
dom, thus, VIDERI srsI nuxc HOMI NEM LIBERUM, in 
an action of injuries, VIDERI juRE FECISSE wel NON FEcis- 
SE; in actions of contracts, if the cauſe was given in favour 
of the plaintiff, Trrivm SEIO CENTUM CONDEMNO ; if in f4- 
your of the defendant, SECUNDUM ILLUM LITEM DO, Va.. 
Max. ii. 8. 2. | 

An arbiter gave judgement, (arbitrium pronunciavit), thus, 
ARBITROR TE Hoc MoDO SATISFACERE ACTORI DEBERE : 
If the defendant did not ſubmit to his deciſion, then the ar6:- 
ter ordered the plaintiff to declare upon oath, at how much 
he eſtimated his damages, (quanti litem eftimaret), and then he 
paſſed ſentence, ( /ententiam tulit), and condemned the defend- 
ant to pay him that ſum ; thus, CENTUM DE QUIBUS ACTOR 
IN LITEM JURAVIT, REDDE, J. 18. D. de dolo malo. 


VIII. What followed after JUDGEMENT was 
giden. 


AFrrr judgement was given, and the law- ſuit was deter- 

mined, (lite diiudicats), the conquered party was obliged 
to do or pay what was decreed, (JUDICATUM FACERE vel sor- 
VERE 3) and if he failed, or did not find ſecurities, (fie 


vel windices), within thirty days, he was given up, {jUDICA- 


Tus, i. e. dumnatus et ADDICTUS %), by the prætor to his ad- 
verſary, and led away (aBDUcTVS) by him to ſervitude, Cc. 
Flacc. 19. Liv. vi. 14. 34. &c. Plaut. Pen. iii. 3. 94. Ain. v. 
2. 87. Gell. xx. 1. Theſe thirty days are called in the Twelve 

| Tables, 
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Tables, DIES JUSTI; REBus JuRE JUDICAT1S, xxx. DIES 
jusri SUNTO, POST DEINDE MANUS INJECTIO ESTO, in JUs 
DUCITO. See p. 45+ ; | 

After ſentence was paſſed, the matter could not be altered; 
hence AGERE ACTUM, to labour in vain, Cic. Amic. 22. Att. 
ix. 18. Ter. Phorm. ii. 2. 72. Actum eft; acta oft res ; perity 
all is over, I am undone, Ter. Andr. iii. 1. 7. Adelph. iii. 2. 
7. Cic. Fam. xiv. 3. Actum oft de me, I am ruined, Plaut. 
Pſeud. i. 1. 83. De Servio adtum rati, that all was over with 
Servius, that he was flain, Liv. i. 47. So Suet. Ner. 42. 
Actum (i. e. ratum) habebo quod egeris, Cic, Tuſc. iii. 21. 

In certain caſes, eſpecially when any miſtake or fraud had 
been committed, the prætor reverſed the ſentence of the jud- 


ges, (rem judicatam reſcidit), in which caſe he was ſaid damna- 


fs IN INTEGRUM RESTITUERE, Cic. Verr. v. 6. Cluent. 36, 
Ter Phorm. ii. 4. II. or jJUDICIA RESTITUERE, Cic. Perr. 
lt. 26. 

After the cauſe was decided, the defendant, when acquit- 
ted, might bring an action againſt the plaintiff for falſe accu- 
fation, (acrorEx CALUMNLE posTULARE), Cic. pro Cluent, 
31. Hence CaLuMNIa Iitium, i. e. lites per celummam intentæ, 
unjuſt law-ſuits, Cic. Mil. 27. Calumniarum metum injicere, 
of falſe accuſations, Suet. Cz/. 20. Vitell. 7. Damit. g. Ferre 


calumniam, i. e. calumniæ convictum eſſe, vel calumniæ damnari 


aut de calumnia, Cic, Fam. viii. 8. Gell. xiv. 2. Calumniam 


non effugiet, he will not fail to be condemned for falſe accuſa- 
tion, Cic. Cluent. 59. Injurie exiſtunt CALUMNIA, 1. e. 


callidd et malitioſa juris interpretatione, Cic. Off. i. 10. Cal un- 


NIA fimorts, the miſrepreſentation of fear, which always ima- 
gines things worſe than they are, Fam. vi. 7. Galummareligioms, 
a falſe pretext of, Bid. i. 1. calumnia dicendi, ſpeaking to waſte 
the time, A. iv. 3. CaLUuNLIA paucorum, detraction, Sall. 
Cat. 30. Cic. Acad. iv. 1. So CALUMNIARI, am litem 
intendere,. et calumniator, &c. 

There was alſo an action againſt a judge, if he was ſuſ- 
pected of having taken money from either of the parties, or 
to have wilfully given wrong judgement (dal mali vel imperitid). 
Corruption in a judge was, by a law of the Twelve Tables, 
puniſhed with death ; but afterwards as a crime of extortion, 
(repetundarum). 

If a judge from partiality or enmity (gratid vel inimicitid), 
evidently favoured either of the parties, he was faid LIrEM 
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SUAM FACERE, Ulpian. Gell. x. 1. Cicero applies this phraſe 
to an advocate too keenly intereſted for his client, de Orar, ii 
455 certain cauſes the aſſiſtance of the tribunes was aſe, 
(TRIBUNI APPELLABANTUR), Cic. Quint. 7. 20, 

As there was an appeal (APPELLATIO) from an inferior 
to a ſuperior magiſtrate, Liv. iii. 56. ſo alſo from one court 
or judge to anceher, (ab inferizre ad ſuperius tribunal, vel ex mi- 
nore ad majorem fudicem, pretextu iniqui gravaminis, of I gric. 
vance, vel myjufte ſententie), Ulpian. the appeal was ſaid 
ADMITTI, REciei, NON REC1P1, REPUDIARI : He to whom 
the appeal was made, was ſaid, DE bel EX APPELLATIONE 
COGNOSCERE, JUDICARE, SENTENTIAM DICERE, PRONUNCIARE 
APPELLATIONEM JUSTAM vel 1INJUSTAM' ESSE. 

After the ſubverſion of the republic, a final appeal was 
made to the emperor, both in civil and criminal aftairs, Suez. 
Aug. 33. Dio. lii. 33. Act. afec?, xxv. 1. as formerly (rROvo- 
9 tothe people in criminal trials, 8. Cæſ. 12. 

At firſt this might be done freely, (antea vacuum id ſolutu m- 
que peend fuerat), but afterwards under a certain penalty, T! 
Annal. xiv. 28, Caligula prohibited any appeal to him, (ma- 

itratibus liberam juriſdiftionem, et hne ſui provecatione conceſſit), 
oy Cat. 16, Nero ordered all appeals to be made trom 
private judges to the ſenate, Suez. Ner. 17. and under the ſame 
penalty as to the emperor, ut euſlem pecunie periculum face- 
rent, eujus it, qui intemperatorem appellavere), Tacit. Ibid. 80 
Hadrian, Dzgef. xliv. 2. 2. Even the emperor might be re- 
queſted by a petition (L1BELLo) to review his own decrec, 
(SENTENTIAM SUAM RETRACTARE). | | 


Il. CRIMINAL TRIALS, (PUBLICA JUDE. 
Y CL.) 


C Run trials were at firſt held {exercebantur) by the 
kings, Diony/. it. 14. with the aſliſtance of a council, (cu; 
conſilio), Liv. i. 49, The king judged of great crimes himſelf 

and left ſmaller crimes to the judgement of the ſenators. 
Tullus Hoſtilius appointed two perſons (DUUMVIRT) to 
F: | try 


ies oe fwd ll —_— 
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try Horatius for killing his ſiſter, (gre Horatio perduellionem ju- 
dicarent), and allowed an appeal from their ſentence to the 
people, Liv. i. 26, Tarquinius Superbus judged of capital 
crimes by himſelf alone, without any counſellors, Liv. i. 39. 

After the expulſion of Tarquin, the conſuls at firſt judged 
and puniſhed capital crimes, Liv. ii. 5. Diony/; x. I. But after 
the law of Poplicola concerning the liberty of appeal, (See, p, 
1c9.) the people either judged themſelves in capital affairs, or 
appointed certain perſons tor that purpoſe, with the concur- 
rence of the ſenate, who were called QUT A'SITORES, or 
Queflores paricidii, (See p. 125.) Sometimes the contuls 
were appointed, Liv. iv. 51. Sometimes a dictator and mat- 
ter of horſe, Liv. ix. 26. who were then called QuzsiTo- 
RES. | 

The ſenate alſo ſometimes judged in capital affairs, Sal“. 
Cat. 51. 52. or appointed perſons to do ſo, Liv. ix. 26. 

But after the inſtitution of the Pue/tiones perpetue, (See p. 
125.) certain prætors always took cogniſance of certain crimes, 
and the ſenate or people ſeldom interfered in this matter, 
unleſs by way of appeal, or on extraordinary occaſions. 


I CRIMINAL TRIALS before the 
PEOPLE. 


Rats before the people (JUDICIA ad prpulum), were at 
firſt held in the Comitia Curiata, Cic. pro Mil. 3. Of 
this, however, we have only the example of Horatius, /4id. 

After the inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata and T ributa, 
all trials before the people were held in them; capital trials, 
"a the Comitia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in the Tri- 

uta. | 

Thoſe trials were called CAPITAL, which reſpected the 
life or liberty of a Roman citizen. There was one trial of 
this kind held in the Comitia by tribes, namely of Coriolanus, 
Liv. ii. 35. but that was irregular, and conducted with vio- 
lence, Diony/, vii. 38, &c. 

Sometimes a perſon was ſaid to undergo a capital trial, 
periculum capitis adire, cauſam capitis vel pro capite dicere, in 4 
civil action, when, beſides the loſs of fortune, his character 
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was at ſtake, [cum judicium effet de fama fortuniſque ), Cic. pro 
_ 9. 13. 15. Off: i. 12. 

e method of proceeding in both Comitia was the ſame ; 
e it was requiſite that ſome magiſtrate ſhould be the ac- 
cuſer. 

In the Comitia Tributa the inferior magiſtrates were uſually 
the accuſers, as, the tribunes or ediler, Liv. iii. 55. iv. 21, 
Val. Max. vi. 1. 7. Gell. x. 6. In the Comitia CeAtturiata, 
the ſuperior magiſtrates, as the conſuls or prætors, ſome- 
times, alſo the inferior, as, the gue//ors or tribunes, Liv. ii. 
41. iii. 24. 25. vi. 20. But they are ſuppoſed to have acted 
by the authority of the conſuls. 

No perſon could be brought to a triaF unleſs in a private 
ſtation. But ſometimes this rule was violated, Cic pro Flace. 
3. Liv. xliii. 16. 

The magiſtrate who was to accuſe any one, having called 
an aſſembly, and mounted the Rita, declared that he would, 
againſt a certain day, accuſe a particular perſon of a particu- 
lar crime, and ordered that the perſon accufed ( reus) thou!d 
then be preſent. This was called DICERE DIEM, ſc. accu- 
ſationis, vel diet dictio. In the mean time the criminal was 
kept in cuſtody, unleſs he found perſons to give ſecurity for 
his appearance, (SPONSORES c in judicio ad diem diftam 
ſiſtendi, aut mulctam, qua damnatus eſſet, folvendi), who, in a 
capital trial, were called VADES, Liv. iii. 13. xxv. 4. and 
for a fine, PRAEDES, Gell. vii. 19. Auſon. Eidyll. 347. {a 
præſtando, Varr. iv. 4.) thus, Preſtare aliguem, to be reſponſible 
for one, Cic. ad ©, Fr. i. 1. 3. Ego Me ſalam Cæſari præſtalo, Id. 
ili. 8. So, Alt. vi. 3. Plin. Pan. 82. 

When the day came, the magiſtrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the Rofra by a herald, Liv. xxxviit. 51. S 
Tib. it. If the criminal was abſent without a valid reaſon, 
(ne CAUSA SONTICA), he was condemned. If he was 
detained by indiſpoſition or any other neceſſary cauſe, he was 
ſaid to be excuſed, (EXCUSART), Liv. ibid. 52. and the day 
of trial was put off, (dies PRODICTUS vel preduZus 7.) 


Any equal or ſuperior magiſtrate might, by his negative, hin- 


der the trial from proceeding,  {6:4. 

If the criminal appeared, (% fitiſſt), and no magiſtrate 
interceded, the accuſer entered upon his charge, (accuſationen; 
inſtituebat) which was repeated three times, with the intex- 
vention of a day betwixt each, and ſupported by witneſſes, 
writings, and other proofs. In each charge the puniſhment 

| |S or 
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or fine was annexed, which was called ANQUISITIO. Some- 
times the puniſhment at firſt propoſed, was afterwards miti- 
szted or increaſed. In mula temperdrunt tribuni ; quum capi- 
2 anquiſiſſent, Liv. ii. 52. Aim tribunus his pecunia anqui- 
ent; tertis ſe capitis anquirere diceret, Oc. Tum perduellions 
( judicare Cn. Fulvis dixit, that he proſecuted Fulvius for trea- 
fon, Liv. xxvi. 3. | | 

The criminal uſually ſtood under the Rora in a mean garb, 
where he was expoſed to the ſcoffs and railleries (probris et 
conviciis) of the people, Bid. 

After the accuſation of the third day was finiſhed, a bill 
(ROGATIO) was publiſhed for three market-days, as con- 
cerning a law, in which the crime and the propoſed punith- 
ment or fine was expreſſed. This was called MULCTAZ 
PEENAVE IRROG ATIO ; and the judgement of the peo- 
ple concerning it, MULCTAÆ PCENZAVE CERTATIO, 
Cic. de legg. iii 3. For it was ordained, that a capital puniſh- 
ment and a fine ſhould never be joined together, (ne pena ca- 
pitis cum pecunia conjungeretur), Cic. pro Dom. 17. (Tribuni 
plebis omiſſa mule certaticne, rei capitalis Poſthumio dixerunt), 
Liv. xxv. 4. 


On the third market-day, the accuſer again repeated his 


charge; and the criminal, or an advocate (patronus) for him, 
was permitted to make his defence, in which every thing was 
introduced which could ſerve to gain the favour of the peo- 
ple, or move their compaſſion, Cic. pro Rabir. Liu. iii. 12. 
Then the Comit:a were ſummoned againſt a certain day, in 
which the people by their ſuffrages ſhould determine the fate 
of the criminal. If the puniſhment propoſed was only a fine, 
and a tribune the accuſer, he could ſummon the Comitia Tri- 
buta himſelf ; but if the trial was capital, he aſked a day for 
the Comitia Centuriata from the conſul, or in his abſence, from 
the prætor, Liv. xxvi. 3. xliii. 16. In a capital trial the peo- 
ple were called to the Comitia by a trumpet, (claſſico), Senec. de 
Ira. i. 16. 
The criminal and his friends in the mean time 
uſed every method to induce the accuſer to drop- his 
accuſation, r agg defſiſiere). If he did fo, he appeared in 
the aſſembly of the people, and ſaid, SEMPRONIUM NIiHIL 
MOROR, Liv. iv. 42. vi. 5. If this could not be effected, 
the uſual arts were tried to prevent the people from voting, 
I (fee 
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(ſee p. 89.) or to move their compaſſion, Liv. vi. 20. xliii. 16, 
Cell. iii. 4. 

The criminal laying aſide his uſual robe, (rega aa) put on 
a ſordid, i. e. a ragged and old gown, ( ſordidam et obſoleta;n) 


Cic. Verr. i. 58. not a mourning one (pullam vel atram), a- 
5 8 


ſome have thought, and in this garb went round and ſuppli— 
cated the citizens 3 whence /ord2s or ſgualor is put for guilt, 
and ſerdidati or ſqualidi for criminals. His friends and rela- 
tions, and others who choſe, did the ſame, Cic. pro Sext. 14: 
When Cicero was impeached by Clodius, not only the equizes, 
and many young noblemen of their own accord, ( privats cen- 
fenſu), but the whole ſenate, by public conſent, (publics canſi- 
lio), changed their habit (vefem mutabant) on his account, Bid. 
11. 12. Which he bitterly complains was prohibited by an 
edict of the conſuls, c. 14. Pi; 8. & to. pot redin. Sen. 7. 
Dio. xxxvii. 16. | 

The people gave their votes in the ſame manner in a trial, 
as in paſſing a law. (See p. 93.) Liv. xxv. 4. 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day 
of the Comitia, the criminal was difcharged, and the trial 
could not again be reſumed, (% qua res illum diem aut auſpicii; - 
aut excuſatione ſuftulit, rota cauſa judiciumque ſublatum eff), Cic. 
pro Dom. 17. Thus Metellus Celer ſaved Rabirius from be- 
mg condemned, who was accuſed of the murder of Satur- 
nus forty years aſter it happened, Cic. pro Rabir. by pulling 
down the itandard, which ufed to be ſet up in the Janiculum, 
(ſee p. 84.) and thus diſſolving the aſſembly, Dio. xxxvii. 
17. | 
If the criminal was abſent on the laſt day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently ufed to be ealled by the ſound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his houſe, from the citadel, 


and round the walls of the city, Yarr. de lat. ling. v. g. If itil 


he did not appear, he was baniſhed, (ex:/tum ei ſciſcebatur); or 
if he fled the country through fear, his baniſhment was con- 
hrmed by the Comitra Tributa. See p. 98. 


* 


II. CRIMINAL 
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it. CRIMINAL TRIALS before INQUISITORS. 


JNquiſtors (QUASITORES) were perſons inveſted with 
a temporary authority to try particular crimes. They were 
created firlt by the kings, Liv. i. 26. then by the people, uſual- 

iy in the Comitia Tributa, iv. 5 1. XXXviii. 54. and — 


by the ſenate, ix. 26. In the trial of Rabirius, they were, 


contrary to cuſtom, appointed by the prætor, Di. 37. 27. 
Suet. Cef. 12. 

Their number varied. Two were uſually created, (DUUM- 
VIRI), Liv. vi. 20. ſometimes three, Sal. Fug. 40. and ſome- 
times but one, 4/con. in Cic. pro Mil. Their authority ceaſed 
when the trial was over, (Sce p. 125.) The ordinary magi- 
rates were moſt frequently appointed to be inquiſitors; but 
ſometimes alſo private 22 Liv. paſſim. There was ſome- 
times an appeal made from the ſentence of the inquiſitors to 
the people, as in the caſe of Rabirius, Suet. Cæſ. 11. Dio. 37. 
27. Hence Deferre judicium a ſubſellus iu roftra, i. e. a judici- 
bus ad populum, Cic. Cluent. 6. 

Inquiſitors had the ſame authority, and ſeem to have con- 
_ ducted trials with che ſame formalities and attendants, as the 

prætors did after the inſtitution of the 8 perpetue. To 
the office of Zueftores Virgil alludes, 282. vi. 432. Aſcen. in 
action. in Verr. . 


CRIMINAL TRIALS before the PRATORS. 


| ith prætors at firlt judged only in civil cauſes ; and only 
two of them in theſe, the prætor Urbanus and Peregrinus. 
The other prætors were ſent to govern provinces. All crimi- 
nal trials of importance were held by inquiſitors created on 
purpoſe. 

But after the inſtitution of the Quæſtionet perpetuæ, A. U. 604, 
all the prætors remained in the city during the time of their 


office. 
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office. After their election, they determined by lot their dif- 


ferent juriſdictions. 

. Two of them took cogniſance of private cauſes, as formerly, 
and the reſt preſided at criminal trials; one at trials concern- 
ing extortion, another at trials concerning bribery, &c. Some- 
times there were two pretors for holding trials concerning one 
crime; as, on account of the multitude of criminals cor.cern- 
ing violence, Cic. pro Cluent. 53. Sometimes one prætor pre- 
fided at trials concerning two different crimes, Cic. pro Cal. 
13. And ſometimes the Prætor Peregrinus held criminal trials, 
as, concerning extortion, A/con. in Cic. in tog. cand. 2.; ſo al- 
ſo, according to ſome, the prætor Urban. 

The prætor was aſſiſted in trials of importance by a counſe! 
of ſelect judices or jurymen ; the chief of whom was called 
JUDEX QU ASTIONIS, or Princeps fudicum, Cic. et Aſcon. 
dome have thought this perſon the ſame with the pretor or 
queſitor ; but they were quite different, Cic. pre Cluent. 27. 33. 
58. in Verr. i. 61. Quinctil. viii. 3. The judex guæſtionis ſup- 
plied the place of the prætor when abſent, or too much enga- 
ged. | 


* 


1. The Choice of the FUDICES or Jury. 


Txt JUDICES were at firſt choſen only from among the 
ſenators z then, by the Semprontan law of C. Gracchus, only 
from among the equites; atterwards, by the Servilian law of 
Cæpio, from both orders; then, by the Glaucian law, only 


from the eguites; by the Livian law of Druſus, from the ſena- 


tors and equites : But the laws of Druſus being ſoon after ſet 
aſide by a decree of the ſenate, the right of judging was again 


reſtored to the equites alone: Then, by the Phautian law of 


Silvanus, the zudices were choſen from the ſenators and equi- 
tes, and ſome of them alſo from the plebeians; then by the 
Cornelian law of Sylla, only from the ſenators ; by the Aure- 


ſian law of Cotta, from the fenators, the equites, and tribun: 


erarii; by the Julian law of Cæſar, only from the fenators 
and equztes ; and by the law of Antony, alſo from the officers 
of the army. See Manutius de legg. for Sigonius, and Hei- 
neccius who copies him, give a wrong account of this matter, 

'The number of the judices was different at different times 


By 
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By the law of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius, 450; of Druſus, 
600; of Plautius, 525; of Sylla and Cotta, 300, as it is 
- thought from Cic. Fam. viii. 8. of Pompey, 360, Paterc. ii. 
76. Under the emperors, the number of udices was greatly 
increaſed, Plin. xxxiii. 1. 

By the Servilian law, it behoved the judices to be above thir- 
ty, and below ſixty years of age. By other laws it was requir- 
cd, that they ſhould be at leaſt twenty-five, D. 4. 8. but Au- 
guſtus ordered that judicet might be choſen from the age of 
twenty, (a vicgſimo allegit), Suet. Aug. 32. as the beſt cm- 
mentators read the paſſage. | 

Certain perſons could not be choſen judices, either from 
ſome natural defect, as, the deaf, dumb, &c. or by cuſtom, 
as, women and flaves; or by law, as thoſe condemned upon 
trial of ſome infamous crime, (turpi et famoſo judicio, e. g. ca- 
lumniæ, prevaricationis, furti, vi bonsrum raptorum, injuria- 
rum, de dolo mals, pro ſocio, mandati, tutele, depoſiti, &c.) and, 
by the Julian law, thoſe degraded from being ſenators ; 
which was not the caſe formerly, Cic. Cluent. 43. 43. See 


7. 

By the Pompeian law, the judices were choſen from among 
perſons of the higheſt fortune. 

The judices were annually choſen by the prætor Urbanus or 
Peregrinus, according to Dion Caſſius, by the quæſtors, xxxix. 
7. and their names written down in a liſt, (in ALBUM RELA- 
TA vel albo deſcripta), Suet. Tib. 51. Claud. 16. Domit. 8. 
Senec. de benef. iti. 7. Gell. xiv. 2. 'They ſwore to the laws, 
and that they would judge uprightly to the beſt of their know- 
ledge, (de animi ſententia). The judices were prohibited by 
Auguſtus from entering the houſe of any one, Dio. liv. 18. 

They fat by the prætor on benches, whence they were cal- 
led his ASSESSORES ; or Con$S1L1UM, Cic. AZ. Verr. 10. 
and CoNSEsSORESs to one another, Cic. Ain. ii. 19. Sen. de benef. 
ili. 7. Gell. xiv. 2. EOS 
Ihe yudices were divided into DECURILIE, according to 

their different orders; thus, DECURIA SENATORIA JUDICUM, 
Cic. pro Cluent. 37. tertia, Phil. i. 8. Verr. ii. 32. Auguſtus 
added a fourth decuria, Suet. 32. Plin. xxxiii. 7. (becauſe there 
were three before, either by the law of Antony, or of Cotta), 
conſiſting of perſons of an inferior fortune, who were called 
DUCENARII, becauſe they had only 200,000 ſeſterces, the 
half of the eſtate of an eques, and judged in lefler cauſes. Ca- 
ligula added a fifth decuria, Suet. 16, Plin. xxxiii. 1.f. 8. Galba 
K k 2 refuſed 
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Galba refuſed to add a ſixth decuria, although ſtrongly urge 
by many to do it, Swe. 14. 

The office of a judex was attended with trouble, Cic. in Very, 
i. 8. and therefore, in the time of Auguſtus, people declined 
it; but not ſo afterwards, when their number was greatly in- 


creaſed, Suct. et Plin. ibid. 


2. The ACCUSER in a CRIAINAL Trial. 
a . 


Any Roman citizen might accuſe another before the pre- 
tor. But it was reckoned diſhonourable to become an accu- 


| fer, unleſs for the ſake of the republic, to defend a client, or 


to revenge a father's quarrel, Cic. de Off. ii. 14. Divinat. 20, 
Verr. ii. 47- Sometimes young noblemen undertook the pro- 
ſecution of an obnoxious magiſtrate, to recommend themſelves 
to the notice of their fellow-citizens, Cic. pro Cel. vii. 30. 
in Verr. i. 38. Suet. Jul. 4. | 

If there was a competition between two or more perſons, 
who ſhould be the accuſer of any one, as between Cicero and 
Czcilius Judzus, which of them thould proſecute Verres, who 
had been proprætor of Sicily, for extortion, it was determin- 
ed who ſhould be preferred by a previous trial, called DIVI- 
NATIO; becauſe there was no queftion about facts, but the 
judices, without the help of witneſſes, divined as it were, what 
was fit to be done, Cic. divin. 20. Aſcon. in Cie. Gell. ii. 4. 
He who prevailed, acted as the principal accuſer, (ACCUSA- 


TOR); thoſe who joined in the accuſation, (cauſe vel accuſa- 


tioni ſubſeribebant), and aſſiſted him, were called SUBSCRIP- 
TORES, Cic. divin. 15, pro Mur. 24. Fam. viii. 8. ad 2. 
Fratr. iii. 4. hence ſubſcribere judicium cum aliquo, to commence 
a ſuit againſt one, Plin. Ep. v. 1. 

It appears, however, there were public proſecutors of public 
crimesat Rome, Cic.proSex. Roſe. 20. Plin. Epiſt. iii. . iv. . as 
in Greece, Cic. de legg. iii. 47. 

Public informers or accuſers (de/atores publicorum criminum ) 
were called QUADRUPLATORES, Cic. Verr. ii. 8. g. ei- 
ther becauſe they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
eriminab's effects, or of the fine impoſed on him; or, as others 


ſay, becauſe they accuſed perſons, who, upon conviction, uſed 


to be condemned to pay fourfold, (quadrup/i damnari) ; 8 
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thoſe guilty of illegal uſury, gaming, or the like, Cir. in Cæ- 
cil. 7. & 22. et ibi Aſcon. Paulus apud Feſtum. Tacit. Annal. iv. 
20. But mercenary and falſe accuſers or litigants (cALUNMxNI- 
Arokks) chiefly were called by this name, Cic. Perr. ii. 7. 8. 
& 9g. Plaut. Perf. i. 2. 10. and alſo thoſe judges, who mak- 
ing themſelves parties in a cauſe, decided in their own favour, 
(qui in ſuam rem litem verterent; interceptores litis aliene, qui 
abi controverſigſum adjudicarent rem), Liv. iii. 72. Cic. Cæcin. 
23. Seneca calls thoſe who for ſmall favours ſought great 
returns, Pradruplatores beneficiorum ſuzrum, over-rating or o- 
yer valuing them, de Nene,. vii. 25. 


3- Manxrx F MarxinG the AcqosaTiION. 


Tux accuſer ſummoned the perſon accuſed to court, (in jut 
vocabat /, where he deſired (po/lu/abat) of the inquiſitor, that he 
might be allowed to produce his charge, (en deferre ), aud 
that the prætor would name a day for that purpoſe, Cic. Fam. 
viii. 6. Hence Pytulare aliguem de crimine, to accuſe ; L1BEL- 
tus POST ULATIONUM a writing containing the ſeveral articles 
of charge, a libel, Plin. Ep. x. 85. | 

This po#ulatro or requeſt was ſometimes made in the abſence 
of the defendant, Cic. ad Fratr. vi. 1. 5. I here were certain 
days on which the prætor attended to theſe requeſts, when he 
was ſaid POSTULATIONIBUS YACARE, Plin. Epift. vii. 33. 

On the day appointed, both parties being preſent, the ac- 
cuſer firſt took { concipiebat) a ſolemn oath, that he did not ac- 
cuſe from malice, (CALUMNIAM JURABAT), and then the 
charge was made ( delatio nominis fiebat) in a ſet form: thus, 
DICO wel AIO, Tz IN PRETURA SPOLIASSE SICULOS CONTRA 
LEGEM CORNELIAM, ATQUE EO NOMINE SESTERTIUM MIL 
LIES A TE REPETO, (tc. divin. 5. 

If the criminal was filent or confeſſed, an eſtimate of da 
mages was made out, { licci vel ejus etimabatur), and tlie affair was 
ended; but if he denied, the accuſer requeſted \ poſtulavit) 
that his name might be entered in the roll of criminals, (ut 
nomen inter reos reciperetur, i. e. ut in tabulam inter reos referre- 
tur), and thus he was faid REUM facere, lege v. legibus inter- 
rogare, peſtulare: MUECTAM aut penam petere et repetere. 
Theſe are equivalant to, auen deferre, and different from accu- 

fare, which properly ſignifies to ſubſtantiate or prove the charge, 
the ſame with cau/am agere, and oppoſed to defendere, Quincti- 
| lian, 
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han, v. 13. 3. Cic. Cæl. 3. Dio. xxxix. 7. Digeſt. J. 10. d- 
jure patron. 

If the prætor allowed his name to be inrolled, (for he might 
reſuſe it, Cic. Fam. viii. 8.), then the accuſer delivered to the 
prætor a fcroll or tablet, (LIBELLUS), accurately written, 
mentioning the name of the defendant, his crime, and ever 
circumſtance relating to the crime, which the accuſer ſubſcrib- 
ed, Plin Ep. 1. 20. v. 1. or another for him, if he could not 
write ; at the ſame time binding himſelf to ſubmit to a cer. 
tain puniſhment or fine, if he did not proſecute or prove his 
charge; (cavebat ſe in crimine perſeveraturum uſque ad ſenten- 
tiam). 

There were certain crimes which were admitted to be tried 
in preference to others, (extra ordi nem), as, concerning violence 
or murder, Plin. Eb. iii. 9. And ſometimes the accuſed 
brought a counter charge of this kind againſt his accuſer, to 
prevent his own trial, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Dio. xxxix. 18. 

Then the prztor appointed a certain day for the trial, uſually 
the tenth day after, Cic. ad ©. Fratr. ii. 13. Aſcon. in Cornel. 
Sometimes the 3oth, as by the Licinian and Julian laws, Cic. 
in Vat. 14. But in trials for extortion the accuſer required 
a longer interval. Thus Cicero was allowed 110 days, that 
he might go to Sicily in order to examine witneſſes, .and col- 
lect facts to ſupport his indictment againſt Verres, although 
he accompliſhed it in fifty days, Aſcon. in lac. Cic Verr. A. 

rim. 2. | 
50 In the mean time the perſon accuſed changed his drels, 
(See p. 87.) and ſought out perſons. to defend his cauſe. 

Of defenders (DEFENSORES), Aſconius mentions four 
kinds; PATRONT vel oratorecs, who pleaded the cauſe; AD- 
VOCATI, who aſſiſted by their counſel and preſence ; PRO- 
CURATORES, who managed the buſineſs of a perſon in 
his abſence ; and COGNITORES, who defended the cauſe 
of a perſon when preſent, 4ſcon in divin. in Cecil. 4. Feſtus. 
But a cognitor might alſo defend the caufe of a perſon when 
abſent, Horat. Sat. ii. 5. v. 28. Cic. Roſe. Com. 18. hence 
put for any defender, Liv. 39. 5. The precuratores however, 
and cognitores were uſed only in private trials, the patron and 
advecati, alſo in public. Before the civil wars, one rarely em- 
ployed more than four patrons or pleaders, but afterwards of- 
ten twelve, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Scaur. 
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4. MaxxBR of CONDUCTING the TRIAL. 


Ox the day of trial, if the prætor could not attend, the mat- 
ter was put off to another day. But if he was preſent, both 
the accuſer and defendant were cited by a herald. If the de- 
ſendant was abſent, he was exiled. hus Verres, after the 
firſt oration of Cicero againſt him, called actio prima, went in- 
to voluntary baniſhment ; for the five laſt orations, called 
libri in Verrem, were never delivered, Aſcon. in Verr. Verres 
is faid to have been afterwards reſtored by the influence of Ci- 
cero, Senec. Suaf. vi. 6. and, what is remarkable, periſhed to- 
gether with Cicero in the proſcription of Antony, on account 
of his Corinthian veſſels, which he would not part with to the 
Triumvir, Plin. xxxiv. 2. Lactant. ii. 4. 


If the accuſer was abſent, the name of the defendant was 


taken from the roll of criminals,” (de reis exemptum eft), Aſcon. 
in Cic. 

But if both were preſent, the judices or jury were firſt cho- 
ſen, either by lot orby naming, (per SORTITIONEM ve/ EDI- 
TIONEM), according to the nature of the crime, and the 
law by which it was tried. If by lot, the pretor or judex gu- 
tions put into an urn the names of all thoſe who were appoint- 
ed to be jrdices for that year, and then took out by chance 
(forte educebat the number which the law preſcribed. After 
which the defendant and accuſer were allowed to reject (reji- 
cere) ſuch as they did not approve, and the prætor or judex 
queſtionts ſubſtituted ( /ub/ortrebatur) others in their room, till 
_ legal number was completed, Cic. in Verr. Add. i. 7. Aſcon. 
m Ci. ; 

Sometimes the law allowed the accuſer and defendant to 
chuſe the yudices, in which caſe they were ſaid JuDIcts EDE- 
RE, and the yrdices were called EDTITTTII, Cic. pro Muren. 
23. Planc. 15.17. Thus by the Servilian law of Glaucia a- 
gainſt extortion, the accuſer was ordered to name from the 
whole number of judices an hundred, and from that hundred 
the defendant to chuſe fifty. By the Licinian law, deodalitiis, 
the accuſer was allowed to name the jury from the people at 
large, Cic. pro Planc. 17. „ i 
The judices or jury being thus choſen, were cited by a he- 
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rald. Thoſe who could not attend, produced their excuſe, 


which the prætor might ſuſtain (accipere) or not, as he pleaſ- 
ed, Cic. Phil. v. 5. | 

When they were all aſſembled, they ſwore to the laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly, Cic. pro Roſe. Am. 3. hence 
called IuRA TI HOMINEsS, Cic. Act. in Verr. 13. The Prætor 
himſelf did not ſwear, Ibid. 9. Then their names were mark. 
ed down in a book, (/ibel/is confegnabantur), and they took 
their ſeats, (ahſcilia occupalant), Aſcon. in Verr. act. i. 
6 | 


The trial now began, and the accuſer proceeded to prove 


his charge, which he uſually did in two actions, (duabus acli- 


onibur). In the firſt action, he produced his evidence or 
proofs, and, in the ſecond he enforced them. | 

The proofs were of three kinds, the declaration of ſlaves ex- 
torted by torture, (QU ASTIONES), the teſtimony of fre: 
citizens, (TESTES), and writings, (TABULZ). 

t. QUASTIONES. The flaves of the defendant were: 
demanded by the proſecutor to be examined by torture in ſe- 
veral trials, chiefly for murder and violence. But flaves could 
not be examined in this manner againſt their maſter's life, 
{in cafut domini), except in the caſe of inceſt, or a conſpiracy 
againſt the ſtate, Cic. Topic. 34. Ai. 22. Dejot. 1. Auguſ- 
tus, in order to elude this law, and ſubject the ſlaves of the 
criminal to torture, ordered that they ſhould be ſold to the pub- 
lic, or to himſelf, Dro. lv. 5. Tiberius, to the public proſe- 
cutor; MaNciPakt PUBLICO ACTORI JUBET, T acit. Ann. ii. 
30. iii. 67: but the ancient law was afterwards reſtored by 
Adrian and the Antonines, D. xlviii. 18. de gueſt. 

The flaves of others alſo were ſometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture; but yot without the conſent of their 
maſter, and the accuſer giving ſecurity, that if they were 
maimed or killed during the torture, he would make up the 
damage, 16:d. 

When ſlaves were examined by torture, they were ſtretched 
on a machine, called ECULEUS or Equuleus, having their 
legs and arms tied to it with ropes, ( fidicult;, Suet. Tib. 62. 
Cal. 33.) and being raiſed upright, as if ſuſpended on a croſs, 
their members were diſtended by mearis of ſcrews, (per coch- 
lat), fometimes till they were diſlocated, (ut effium compago 
reſalveretur) ; hence Eule iangior factus, Senec. epiſt. 8. 10 
increaſe the pain, plates of red hot iron, (/amine candente:), 

I Pincers 
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pincers, burning pitch, &c. were applied to them. But ſome 
ivea different account of this matter. : 

The confeſſions of flaves extorted by the rack, were wrir- 
ten down on tables, which they ſealed up till they were pro- 
duced in court, Cie. Mil. 22. Private perſons alſo ſometimes 
examined their flaves by torture, Cic. pro Cluent. 63. 66. 

Maſters frequently manumitted their ſlaves, that they might 
be exempted from this cruelty, Liv. viii. 15. Cic. Mil. 21. 
for no Roman citizen could be ſcourged or put to the rack, 
Cic. Verr. v. 63. But Tiberius ſubjected free citizens to the 
torture, Dio. lvii. 19. 


2. TESTES. Free citizens gave their teſtimony upon oath, | 


(Jurati). The form of interrogating them was, SSXTE TRUu- 
PANI, QUERO EX TE, ARBITRERISNE, C. Sempronium in tempo- 
re pugnam iniſſẽ Liv. iv. 40. The witneſs anſwered, ARBI= 
rkok vel NON ARBITROR, Cic. Acad. iv. 47. pro Font. g. 
Witneſſes were either voluntary or involuntary, Quin. v. 
7. With regard to both, the proſecutor (actor vel accuſator) 
was ſaid, "TESTES DARE, adhibere, citare, colligere, edere, pro- 
ducere, proferre, ſubornare, vel PRODUCERE, Cic. Verr. i. 18. 
v. 63. Fin. ii. 19. Juv. xvi. 29, &c. TESsTInUs uri, Cic- 
Roſe. Am. 36. With regard to the latter, 11s TESTIMONIUM 
DENUNCIARE, to ſummon them under a penalty, as in England 
by a writ called a $UBPoENA, Cic. ibid. 38. in Verr. i. 19. 
InviTos EVOCARE, Plin. Ap. iii. 9. The proſecutor only was 
allowed to ſummon witneſſes againſt their will, Quinctil. v. 7. 
Plin. Ep. v. 20. vi. 5. and of theſe a different number by dif- 
ferent laws, Val. Max. viii. 1. Frontin. de limit. 5. uſually no 
more than ten, D. de teftib. | 
Witneſſes were ſaid TzsTIMONIUM DICERE, dare, perhi- 
bere, prebere, alſo pro teſtimonis audiri, Suet. Claud. 15. 'The 
phraſe DEPOSITIONES feſtium, is not uſed by the claſſes, but 
only in the civil law. "Thoſe previouſly engaged to give evi- 
dence in favour of any one, were called ALL1GaT1, Cic. ad 


Fratr. ii. 3. 1fidor. v. 23, if inſtructed what to ſay, susoRNA- 


Ti, Cic. Roſe. Com. 17. Plin. Ep. iii. 9. 


Perſons might give evidence, although abſent, by writing, 


(per tabulas); but it was neceſſary that this ſhould be done 
2 and before witneſſes, ( preſentibus $SIGNATORIBUS), 
; uinehl, V. 7. 

The character and condition of witneſſes were particularly 
attended to, (diligenter expendebantur), Cic. pro Flacc. 5. 
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No one was obliged to be a witneſs againſt a near relation or 
friend, by the Julian law, J. 4. D. q@ tefib. and never (mor- 
majorum) in his own cauſe, (de re ſua), Tic. Roſc. Am. 36. 

The witneſſes of each party had particular benches in the 
Forum, on which they ſat, Cic. pro , Roſe. 13. Quincti. 


V. 4 * 
Great dexterity was ſhewn in interrogating witneſſes, Cic. 


pro Flacc. 10. Donat. in Terent. Eunuch. iv. 4. v. 33. Quinc- 


til. v. 7. "= 
Perſons of an infamous character were not admitted to 


give evidence, (tc/fes non adhibiti ſunt ), and therefore were cal- 


led INTESTABILES, Plaut. Curcul. i. 5. v. 30. Horat. Sat. 


li. 3. v. 181. Gell. vi. 7. vii. 18. as thoſe likewiſe were, who 
being once called as witneſſes, (anteſtati, v. in teſtimonium ad- 
hibiti), afterwards refuſed to give their teſtimony, Gell. xv. 13. 
Women anciently were not admitted as witneſſes, Gell. yi.7. 
but in after times they were. Cic. Verr. i. 37. 

A falſe witneſs, by the law of the Twelve Tables, was 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock, Gell. xx. 1. but afterwards 
the puniſhment was arbitrary, J. 16. D. de teftib. et SENT. v. 
25. $ 2. except in war, where a falſe witneſs was beaten to 
death with ſticks by his fellow-ſoldiers, Polyb. vi. 35. 

3- TABULZ. By this name were called writings of eve- 
ry kind, which could be of uſe to prove the charge ; particu- 
larly account-books, ( #abule accepti et expenſi], letters, bills 


or bonds, {fyngraphe), &c. 


In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the perſon ac- 
cuſed were commonly ſealed up, and afterwards at the trial de- 
livered to the judges for their inſpection, Cic. Verr. i. 23. 61. 
Balb. 5. The ancient Romans uſed to make out their private 
accounts, { tabulas ic. accepti et expenſs conficere vel domeſtica: 
rationes /cribere), and keep them with great care. They mark- 
ed down the occurences of each day firſt in a note-book, (ap- 
VERSARIA, rum), which was kept only for a month, (men- 


Hrua erant ;) and then tranſcribed them into what we call a 


Leger, (codex vel tabulæ), which was preſerved for ever, Cic. 
Quint. 2. but many dropped this cuſtom, after the laws or- 


dered a man's papers to be ſealed up, when he was accuſed 


of certain crimes, and produced in court as evidences againſt 
him, Cic. Verr. i. 23. 39. Roſe. Com. 2. Cel. 7. Att. xii. 5. 
Tufc. v. 33. Suet. Caf. 47. | 

The proſecutor having produced theſe different kinds of evi- 


gence, explained and enforced them in a ſpeech, ſometimes 
in 
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in two or more ſpeeches, Cic. in Verr. Then the advocates 
of the criminal replied ; and their defence ſometimes laſted 
for ſeveral days, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Cornel. In the end of their 
ſpeeches (in epilago vel pereratione), they tried to move the com- 
paſſion of the Jjudicet, and for that purpoſe often introduced 
the children of the criminal, Cic. pro Sext. 69. In ancien: 
times only one counſel was allowed to each fide, Plin. Ep. 
i. 20. 

In certain cauſes perſons were brought to atteſt the charac- 
ter of the accuſed, called LaupaTores, Cic. pro Balb. 18. 
Cluent. 696 Fam. i. g. Suet. Aug. 56, If one could not pro- 


duce at leaſt ten of theſe, it was thought better to produce 


none, (quam illum quaſi legitimum numerum conſuetudinis non ex- 
lere), Cic. Verr. v. 22. Their declaration, or that of the 
towns from which they came, was called LAUDATIO, ibid. 
which word commonly ſignifies a funeral oration delivered 
from the R2ra in praiſe of a perſon deceaſed, by ſome near 
relation, Cic. de Orat. ii. 84. Liv. v. 50. Suet. Cef. vi. 84. 
Aug. 101. Tib. 6. Tacit. Annal. v. 1. xvi. 6. by an 
orator or chief magiſtrate, Plin. Ep. ii. 1. 

Each orator, when he finiſhed, ſaid DIXI; and when all 
the pleadings were ended, a herald called out, DIXERUNT, 
vel . in Cic. Donat. in Ter. Phorm. ii. 3. 90. & 
fe. 4. 


Then the prætor ſent the fudices to give their erdict, (ia 


conſilium mittebat, ut ſententiam ferrent vel dicerent), Cic. Verr, 
i. 9. Cluent. 27. 30. upon which they roſe and went to deli- 
berate for a little among themſelves, Bid. Sometimes they 
paſſed ſentence {ſententias ferebant) viud voce in open court, 
but uſually by ballot. The prætor gave to each zudex three 
tablets; on one was written the letter C, for condemno, I con- 
demn; on another, the letter A, for abhſelve, I acquit; and 
on a third, N. L. non liguet, ſc. mihi, T am not clear, Cyf. b. 


civ. iii. 83. Each of the judices threw which of theſe tablets ' 


he thought proper into an urn. There was an urn for each 


order of judges : one for the ſenators, another for the equites, . 


and a third for the tribuni ærarii, Cic. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 6. 

The prætor, having taken out and counted the ballots, pro- 
nounced ſentence according to the opinion of the majority, 
(ex plurium ſententia), in a certain form. If a majority gave 
in the letter C, the prætor ſaid, VIiDETUR FECISSE, guilty, 
Cic. Verr. v. 6. Acad. iv. 47. If the letter A, Nox vip rug 
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FEC18SE, not guilty. If N. L. the cauſe was deferred, (cau- 
SA AMPLIATA EST), Aſcon. in Cic. | 

The letter A was called LITERA SALUTARIS, and 
the tablet on which it was marked, TABELLA ABSOLUTORI1A, 
Suet. Aug. 33. and C, litera TRISTIS, Cic. Mil. 6. the ta- 
blet, DAMNATOR1A, Suet. ibid. Among the Greeks, the con- 
demning letter was, © becauſe it was the firſt letter of , 
death: hence called mertiferum, Martial. vii. 36. and nigrum, 
Perſ. Sat. 4. v. 13. Their acquitting letter is uncertain. 

It. was anciently the cuſtom to uſe white and black pebbles 
(lapilli vel calculi) in voting at trials: Mas erat antiquis mweis 
atriſque lapillis, His damnare reos, iis abſolvere culp#, Ovid. 
Met. xv. 41. Hence cauſa paucorum calculorum, a cauſe of 
ſmall importance, where there were few judges to vote, Quindt. 
viii. 3. Omnis calculus immitem demittitur ater in urnam, He is 
condemned by all the judges, Ovid ibid. v. 44. Reportare cal- 
culum detericrem, to be condemned; meliorem, to be acquit- 
ted, Corp. Furis. Errori album calculum adjicere, to pardon or 
excuſe, Plin. Epift. i. 2. To this Horace is thought to al- 
Jude, Sar. ii. 3. 246. Creid an carbone notand: ? are they to be 
approved or condemned? and Perſius, Sat. v. 108. but more 
probably to the Roman cuſtom of marking in their kalendar 
unlucky days with black, (carbone, with charcoal; whence 
dies atri for infauſti), and lucky days with white, (cretd vel creſ- 
{4 notd, with chalk, Horat. Od. i. 36. called CRETa, or terra 
Creſſa vel Cretica, becauſe it was brought from that iſland): 
Hence notare vel fgnare diem lacted gemma vel albd, melioribus la- 
pillis, vel albis calculis, to mark a day as fortunate, Martial. 
Vili. 45. ix. 5 3. Xi. 37. Perſ. Sat. ii. 1, Plin. Ep. vi. 11. This 
cuſtom is ſaid to have been borrowed from the Thracians, or 
Scythians, who every evening, before they ſlept, threw into 
an urn or quiver, a white pebble, if the day had paſſed agree- 
ably; but if not, a black one: And at their death by counting 
the pebbles, their life was judged to have been happy or un- 
happy, Plin. vii. 40. To this Martial beautifully alludes, 
xii. 34. 7 
- The Athenians, in voting about the baniſhment of a citi- 
zen who was ſuſpected to be too powerful, uſed ſhells, (argen 
_ tefte vel teſtule), on which thoſe who were for baniſhing him 
wrote his name, and threw each his ſhell into an urn. This 
was done in a popular afſembly ; and if the number of ſhells 
amounted to 6000, he was baniſhed for ten years (zeffarum 

| | | | L 7 5 ogiis) 
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fuffragiis) by an 08TRACISM, as it was called, Nep. in Themiſt. 
8. Ariflid. 1. Cim. 3. 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of thoſe 
who acquitted was equal, the criminal was acquitted, Cz. 
Cluent. 27. (See p. 93.) CaLcuLo Minerva, by the vote 
Minerva, as it was termed ;z becauſe when Oreſtes was tried 
before the Arecpagus at Athens for the murder of his mother 
and the judges were divided, he was acquitted by the deter- 
mination, L of that goddeſs, Cic, pro Mil. 3. et tbr 
Lambin.] A&ſchyl. Eumenid. v. 738. In alluſion to this, a privi- 

e was granted to Auguſtus, if the number of the udices, 
w ed, was but one more than of thoſe that acquit- 
ted, of adding his vote to make an equality; and thus of ac- 
quitting the criminal, Dio. li. 19. 

While the judices were putting the ballots into the urn, the 
criminal and his friends threw themſelves at their feet, and 
uſed every method to move their compaſhon, Yaler. Max. viii. 


1. 6. Aſcon. in Cic. pro M. Scauro. 


* 
The prætor when about to pronounce a ſentence of con- 


demnation, uſed to lay aſide his tga prætexta, Plutarch. in 
Cic. Senec. de Ira, 1. 16. | 

In a trial for extortion, ſentence was not paſſed after the 
firſt action was finiſhed; that is, after the accuſer had finiſh- 
ed his pleading, and the defender had replied ; but the cauſe 
was a ſecond time reſumed, (canſa iterum dicebatur vel ageba- 


tur I, after the interval of a day, or ſometimes more, (eſpecial- 


ly if a feſtival intervened, as in the caſe of Verres, Cic. Verr. 
i. 7.) which was called COMPERENDINATIO, or -atus, -tfs 
Cic. Verr. i. 9. et Aſcon. ibi, &c. Then the defender ſpoke 
firſt, and the accuſer replied ; after which ſentence was paſ- 
ſed. This was done, although the cauſe was perfectly clear, 
by the Glaucian law; but before that, by the Acilian law cri- 
minals were condemned after one hearing, ( /emel dictd cauſ7, 
ſemel auditis teſtibus), Ibid. - 

When there was any obſcurity in the cauſe, and the judices 
were uncertain whether to condemn or acquit the criminal, 
which they expreſſed by giving in the tablets, on which the 


letters N. L. were written, and the prætor, by pronouncing , 


AMPLIUS, Cic. bid. the cauſe was deferred to any day 
the prætor choſe- to name. This was called AMPLIaTIO, and 
the criminal or cauſe was ſaid ampliari; which ſometimes was 
done ſeveral times, and the cauſe pleaded each time anew, Cic. 


Brut. 22. Bis ampliatus tertid abſolutus eft reus, Liv. xliii. 8 
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So iv. 44. Cauſa L. Cottæ ſepties ampliata, et ad ultimum #21; 
judicis abſoluta eff, Valer. Max. viii. 1. 11. Sometimes the præ- 
tor, to gratify the criminal or his friends, put off the trial till 
he ſhould reſign his office, and thus not have it in his power 
to paſs fentence (ne diceret jus ) upon him, Liv. xli. 22. 

f the criminal was acquitted, he went home and reſumed 
his uſual dreſs {/ordido habitu p:ſito, albam togam reſumebat), 
If there was ground for it, he might bring his accuſer to 
a trial for falſe accuſation, (caLumniz), or for what was cal- 
led PRAVARICATIO ; that is, betraying the cauſe of one's 
client, and by neglect or collufion aſſiſting bis opponent, Cic. 
Topic. 36. Plin. Epift. i. 20. iii. g. Quinctil. ix. 2. 

PRRVARICARL, comp. of pre et varico, v. -or (from varus, 
bow or bandy- legged, crura incurva habens), ſignifies properly 
to fraddle, to ſtand or walk wide, with the feet too far re- 
moved from one another, not to go ſtraight, (arator, niſi incur- 
vun, prævaricatur, i. e. non rectum ſulcum agit, vel a recto ſulc; 
Aivertit, Plin.) Hence, to ſhuffle, to play faſt and looſe, to act 

| err (in contrariis cauſis quaſi varie effe prfitus, Cic. 
ibid. | 

If the criminal was condemned, he was puniſhed by law 
according to the nature of his crime, | 


Under the emperors moſt criminal cauſes were tried in the 
ſenate, Dis. lvii. 16. et alibi paſſim, who could either mitigate 
or extend the rigour of the laws, (mitigare leges et intendere,) 
Plin Ep. ii. 11. iv. g. although this was ſometimes conteſted ; 

laliis cognttionem ſenatiis lege concluſam, aliis liberam ſolutamque 
dicentibus), 1d, | 

If a perſon was charged with a particular crime, compre- 
hended in a particular law, ſelect judges were appointed; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the 
ſenate itſelf judged of them, Plin. ii. 10. as the people did 
formerly ; whoſe power 'Tiberius, by the fapprefion of the 
Comitia, transferred to the ſenate, Tacit. Aun. i. 15. When a- 
ny province complained of their governors, and ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to proſecute them, (legates vel inguiſitores mittebant, qui 
in eos inquiſitionem paſtularent), the cauſe was tried in the ſenate; 
who appointed certain perfons of their own number to be ad- 
vocates, Plin. Ep. ii. 11. iii. 9. commonly ſuch as the pro- 
vince requeſted, IB. ti. 4 

When the ſenate took cogniſance of a cauſe, it was ſaid 
fuſcipere vel recipere cognitionem, and dare inguiſitionem, Plin. ep. 
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vi. 29. when it appointed certain perſons to plead any cauſe, 
DARE ADVOCATOS, v. PAT RONos, id. ii. II. iii. 4. vi. 29. vii. 6. 
33. So the emperor, Id. vi. 22. When ſeveral advocates ei- 
ther propoſed or excuſed themſelves it was determined by lot, 
who ſhould manage the cauſe, (nomina in urnam conjecta ſunt), 
Id. x. 20. 

When the criminal was brought in to the ſenate-houſe by 
the lictors, he was ſaid ee Ixuucrus, Id. ii. 11. 12. v. 4. 
13. Sothe proſecutors, Id. v. 20. 

When an advocate began to plead, he was ſaid deſcendere ut 
afturus, ad agendum vel ad accuſandum, Id. v. 13. becauſe per- 
haps he ſtood in a lower place than that in which the judges 
ſat, or came from a place of eaſe and ſafety to a place of diſficul- 
ty and danger; thus deſcendere in aciem, v. prælium, in cam- 
pum v. forum, &c. to go on and finiſh the cauſe, cauſam pera- 
gere v. perferre, ib. It an advocate betrayed the cauſe of his 
client, ( prevaricatus efſet ) he was ſuſpended from the exerciſe 
of his profeſhon, (ei advocationibus interdictum et), or otherwiſe, 
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puniſhed, 16. | ith N 
An experienced advocate commonly aſſumed a young one N 
in the ſame cauſe with him, to introduce him at the bar and iN 7 
recommend him to notice, ¶ producere, a endere fame, et af- 1 
Agnare fame, Plin. ep. vi. 23.) | | 1 


After the ſenate paſſed ſentence, criminals uſed to be exe- 
cuted without delay. But Tiberius cauſed a decree to be made, 


2 
2 


. 3 = 


that no one condemned by the ſenate ſhould be put to death | 

within ten days; that the emperor, if abſent from the city, M1 
might have time to conſider their ſentence, and prevent the With | 
execution of it, if he thought proper, Dio. lvii. 20. lviii. 27. -14/ 0 
Tacit. Ann. iii. 51. Suet. id. 75 Senec. rang. an. 14. : * 
5. Dirr RRR NT KIN DS of PUNISHMENTS among the Th 

| ROMANS. | FD 
4 
PUNISHMENTS among the Romans were of cight kinds. 1 | 
. 1. MULCTA vel damnum, a fine, which at firſt never ex- WIN! 
ceeded thirty oxen and two ſheep, or the valuation of them. 4 
_ Lex ATERIA, Liv. iv. 30. But afterwards it was inereaſ - _— 

Cd. 8 
2. VINCULA, bonds, which included public and private | F 


cuſtody ; 
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cuſtody ; public, in priſon, into which criminals were thrown 
after confeſſion or conviction, Cic. de divin. i. 25. Tac iii. 
51. and private, when they were delivered to magiſtrates, or 
even to private perſons, to be kept at their houſes, (in 1iberg 
cuſtodia, as it was called), till they ſhould be tried, Salluft. Cat, 
47. Liv. xxxix. 14. T acit. vi. 3. 

A priſon (CARCER) was firſt built by Ancus Martius, Liv. 
i. 33- and enlarged by Servius Tullius; whence that part of 
it below ground, built by him, was called TULLIANUM, 
Sall. Cat. 55. Parr. de Lat. ling. iv. 32. or LAUTUMLE, i. . 
ca ex quibus lapidi exciſs ſunt, Felt. in voce, Liv. xxvi. 27. 
xxxii. 26. xxxvii. 5. XXXIX. 44. in alluſion to a place of the 
fame kind built by Dionyſius at Syracuſe, Cic. Verr. v. 27. 55. 
Another part, or as ſome think the ſame part, from its ſecu- 
rity and ſtrength, was called ROB UR, or rebus, Feſtus in 
voce, Liv. xxxviii. 59. Valer. Max. vi. 3. 1. Tacit. Annal. 
iv. 29. 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended catenæ, 
chains; compedes vel pedicæ, ſetters or bonds for the feet; ma- 
nice, manacles or bonds for the hands; Negvus, an iron 
bond or ſhackle for the feet or neck, Feſtus in voce. Alſo 2 
wooden frame with holes, in which the feet were put and 
faſtened, the ſlacks; ſometimes alſo the hands and neck; call- 
ed likewiſe CoLUMBAR, Plaut. Rud. iii. 6. 30. Liv. viii. 28. 
Boi, leathern thongs, and alſo iron chains, for tying the 
neck or feet, Plaut. Ain. iii. 3. 5. 

4 VERBERA, beating or ſcourging, with ſticks or ſtaves, 
( fuftibus) ; with rods, (virgis); with whips or laſhes, ( fage!- 
lis). But the firſt were in a manner peculiar to the camp, 
where the puniſhment was called FusTUaRIUM, and the laſt 
to ſiaves, Horat. Epcd. 4. Cic. Rabir. perd. 4. Fuv. x. 109. 
Cic. Verr. iii. 29. Rods only were applied to citizens, and 
theſe too were removed by the Porcian law, Liv. x. 9. Salluft. 
Cat. 51. Cic. ib. But under the emperors citizens were pu- 
niſhed with theſe and more ſevere in{truments, as with whips 
loaded with lead, (palumbatis), &c. | 

4. TALIO, (/militudo ſupplicii vel vindictæ, beftimentum), a 
puniſhment ſimilar to the injury, an eye for an eye, a limb 
for a limb, &c. But this puniſhment, although mentioned in 
the Twelve Tables, ſeems very rarely to have been inflicted, 
becauſe by law the removal of it could be purchaſed 
by a pecuniary compenſation, (talia vel pena redimi poterat.) 
Gell. xx. 1. 


5. IGNOMINIA 
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5. IGNOMINIA vel Iafamia. Diſgrace or infamy was 
inflicted (ĩnurebatur vel irrogabatur), either by the cenſors, or 
by law, and by the edict of the pretor. Thoſe made infamous 
by 2 judicial ſentence, were deprived of their dignity, and 
rendered incapable of enjoying public offices, ſometimes alſo 
of being witneſſes, or of making a teſtament ; hence called 
INTESTABILES, [):ge/t. 

6. EXILIUM, baniſhment. This word was not uſed in a 
judicial ſentence, But AQUz ET 1GNIS INTERDICTIO, forbid- 
ding one the uſe of fire and water, whereby a perſon was ba- 
niſhed from Italy, but might go to any other place he choſe. 
Auguitus introduced two new forms of banithment, [called 
DeeokTaT10, perpetual baniſhment to a certain place; and 
RELEGATIO, either a temporary or perpetual baniſhment of a 

| perſon to a certain place, without depriving him of his rights 

and fortunes. See p. 66. Sometimes perſons were only ba- 
niſhed from Italy (ir /talid interdictum) for a limited time, 
Plin. Ep. iii. . 

7. SERVI TUS, flavery. Thoſe were fold as flaves; who 
did not give in their names to be inrolled in the cenſor's books, 
or refuted to enliſt as foldiers; becauſe thus they were ſup» 
poſed to have voluntarily renounced the rights of citizens, 
Cic. Cecin. 34. See p. 66. 

8. MORS, death, was either civil or natural. Baniſhment 
and ſlavery were called a c:vi/ death. Only the moſt heinous 
crimes were puniſhed by a violent death. 

In ancient times it ſeems.to have been moſt uſual to hang 
malefaCtors, (:nfelict arbori ſuſpendere), Liv. i. 26. afterwards, 

to ſcourge (virgis cedere) and behead them, { ſecuri percutere), 
Liv. ii. 5. vii. 19. xxvi. 15. to throw them from the Tarpeian 
rock, (de ſaxo Tarpeio dejicere), Id. vi. 20. or from that place 
in the priſon called Ropur, Feftus. Val. Max. vi. 31. alſo to 
ſtrangle them (/agueo gulam, guttur, vel cervicem frangere), iu 
priſon, Id. v. 4. 7. Salla. Cat. 55. Cic. Vatin. 11. Lucan, 

C Il. 154. 

The bodies of criminals, when executed were not burnt or 
buried; but expoſed before the priſon uſually on certain itairs, 
called Ge Monr# ic. ſcalz, vel GEMoni gradus, (quad gemithis 
lecus effect); and then dragged with a hook, (wunco tracti), and 
thrown inco the Liber, Swet. Tib. 53. 61. 75, Vitell. 17. Tacit. 
Hit. iii. 74. Plin. viii. 40. ,. 61. Val. Max. vi. 3. 3. Juvenai. 
x. 66. Sometimes, however, the friends purchaſed the right 
of burying them. , I. 
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Under the emperors, ſeveral new and more ſevere puniſh. 
ments were contrived ; as, expoſing to wild beaſts, (ad ty/- 
tias damnatio), burning alive, (vivicomburium), &c. 

Sometimes perſons were condemned to the public works, 
to engage with wild beaſts, or fight as gladiators, Plin. Ep. x. 
40. or were employed as public ſlaves in attending on the 
public baths, in cleanſing common ſhores, or repairing the 
{treets and highways, 4. | 

Slaves after being ſcourged, (ub furca caſi), were crucified, 
(in crucem att ſunt), uſually with a label or inſcription on their 
breaſt, intimating their crime, -or the cauſe of their puniſh- 
ment, Dio. liv. 3. as was commonly done to other criminal; 
when executed, Suet. Cal. 32. Dom. 10. Thus Pilate put a 
title or ſuperſcription on the croſs of our Saviour, Matth. xxvii. - 
37. John. xix. 19, Vedius Pollio, one of the friends of 
Auguſtus deviſed a new ſpecies of cruelty to ſlaves, throwing 
them into a fiſh pond to be devoured by lampreys, (murene), 
Plin. ix. 23. f. 39. Dio. liv. 23. 

A perſon guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent 
or any near relation, after being ſeverely ſcourged, { /anguinei; 
virgis cæſus), was ſewed up in a ſack, (cules inſutus), with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and then thrown into the 
ſea or a deep river, Cic. pro Reſc. Amer. ii. 25. 26. Senec. cles 
1 23. 


RELIGION or THE ROMANS. 


I. The GODS whom they Worſhipped. 


The were very numerous, and divided into Di: majorum 
gentium, and Minorum gentium, Cic. Tuſc. i. 13. in al- 
luſion to the divifion of ſenators. See p. 2. | 
The DU MAJORUM GENTIUM were the great celeſtial 
deitics, and thoſe called DII SELECT. | 
The great celeſtial deitics were twelve in number: 
1. JUPITER, (Zeùs nr voc · zu nari,) the king of gods and 
men ; 
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Þ 

men; the ſon of Saturn and Rhea or Ops, the goddeſs of the 
earth; born and educated in the iſland Crete; ſuppoſed to 
have dethroned his father, and to have divided his kingdom 
with his brothers; ſo that he himſelf obtained the air and 
earth, Neptune the fea, and Pluto the infernal regions ; — 
uſually repreſented as fitting: on an ivory throne, holding a 
ſceptre in his left hand, and a thunder-bolt ( Futmen) in his 
right, with an eagle; and Hebe, the daughter of Juno, and 
goddeſs of youth, or the boy Ganymedes, the fon of Tros, his 
cup-bearer, (piucerna vel 22 attending on him; called 
JuriTER FERETR1US, (a ferendo, quod ei ſpalia optma affereban- 
tur ferculo vel feretro gefia, Liv. i. 10. vel a feriendo, Plu- 
tarch. in Romulo ; Omine quòd certs dux ferit enſe ducem, Propert. 
iv. 11. 46. Dionyſ. i. 34.) ELicivs, (qued fe illum certe carmine 
e cælo elicere poſſe credebant, Ovid, Faſt. iii. 327. ut edoceret, 
quo modo prodigia fulminibus, aliove quo viſo miſſa, curarentur vel 
expiarentur, Ibid. & Liv. i. 20.) STATOR, CAPITOLINUS and 
Toxaxs, which two were different, and had different temples, 
Dio. liv. 4. Suet. Aug. 29. & 91. TaRrEIus, LaTIALIs, Di- 
ESPITER, (d# et lucis pater), OrTiMuUs Maximus, OLYMPi- 
cus, SUMMUsS, &Cc, Sub Fove frigido, ſub dio, under the cold 
air, Horut. Od. i. f. 25. ii. 3. 23. Dextro ove, by the favour 
of Jupiter, Perf. v. 114. 

. JUNO, the wife and ſiſter of Jupiter, queen of the 

the goddeſs of marriage and of child-birth z called 
Juxg REGINA vel regia; PRONUBA, (quod nubentibus præeſſet 
Serv. in Virg, En, iv. 166. Ovid. Ep. vi. 43.) MaTRONa, 
Lvcixa, (ved lucem nafcentibus daret), MoneTa, (a monendo, 
becauſe, when an earthquake happened, a voice was uttered 
from her temple, adviſing the Romans to make expiation by ſa- 
crificing a pregnant ſow, Cic. divin. i. 45. ii. 32.) repreſented 
in a long robe (Ala) and magnificent dreſs ; ſometimes fitting 
or ſtanding in a light car, drawn by peacocks, attended by the 
AvRE, or air nymphs, and by Iris, the goddeſs of the rain- 
bow. Funone ſecundd, by the favour of, Virg. n. iv. 45. 

3. 


8⁰ 


NERVA or PALLAS, the goddeſs of wiſdom; hence 


ſaid to have ſprung from the brain of Jupiter by the ſtroke of 
Vulcan; alſo of war and of arms; faid to be the inventreſs of 
ſpinning and weaving, (laniſicii et texture), of the olive, and 
of warhke chariots; — called Armip#tens, Tritonia virgo, be- 
cauſe ſhe was firſt ſeen near the lake Tritã nis in Africa; Attica 
vel Cecropia, becauſe ſhe was chiefly worſhipped at Athens; 
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repreſented as an armed virgin, beautiful, but ſtern and dark. 
coloured, with azure or ſky- coloured eyes, (glaucrs occult, 
namic Abi,) fhining like the eyes of a cat or an owl, (n, 
oc, nocrua), Gell. ii. 26. having an helmet on her head, and 
a plume nodding formidably in the air; holding in her right 
hand a ſpear, and in her left, a ſhield, covered with the ſkin 
of the goat Amaithea, by which the was nurſed, (hence called 
GIS), given her by Jupiter, whoſe {ſhield had the ſame 
name, Frrg. A". viii. 354. ibi Serv. in the middle of 
which was the head of the Gorzon Media, a monſter with 
ſnaky hair, which turned every one who looked at it into 
ſtone, Did. 

There was a ſtatue of Minerva, (PALLADIUM), ſuppoſed 
to have fallen from heaven, which was religioufly kept in her 
temple by the Trojans, and ſtolen from, thence by Ulyſſes and 
Diomedes. Tolerare colo vitam tenuigue Minervd, i. e. lamfict) 
non queſiuoſo, by ſpinning and weaving, which bring ſmall pro- 
fit, Virg. nu. viii. 409. Iuvitſ Minerva, i. e. adverſante e- 
repugnante naturd, againſt nature or natural genius, Cic. Of. 
1. 31. Agerealiguid pingui Miiuerud, imply, bluntly, without 
art, Columell. I. pr. 33. xi. 1. 32. Abnormis ſapiens, craſſcque 
Minervd, a philoſopher without rules, and of ſtrong rough 
common ſenſe, Hor. Sat. ii. 2. Sus Minervam, ſc. docet, a 
Proverb againſt a perſon, who pretends to teach thoſe who are 
wiſer than himſelf, or to teach a thing of which he himſelf is 
ignorant, Cic. Acad. i. 4. Feftus. 

4. VESTA, the goddeſs of fire. Two of this name are 
mentioned by the poets; one the mother, and the other tlc 
daughter of Saturn, who are often confounded ; But the latter 
chiefly was worſhiped at Rome. In her ſanctuary was ſuppoſ- 
ed to be preſerved the Palladium of Troy, (fatale pignus im te- 
ii Romani), Liv. xxvi. 27. and a fire kept continually burning 
by a number of virgins, called the Vel Virgins. 

5- CERES, the goddeſs of corn and huſbandry, the ſiſter 
of Jupiter; worſhipped chiefly at Eleuſis in Greece, and in Si- 
cily: her ſacred rites were kept very ſecret.— She is repre- 
ſented with her head crowned with the ears of corn or pop- 
Pic;, and her robes falling down to her feet, holding a torch 
in her hand. She is ſaid to have wandered over the whole 
earth, with a torch in her hand, which ſhe lighted at mount 
tna: (Hinc Cereris ſucrit nunc quoque 1#da dutur, Ovid. Faſt. 
Iv. 494.) in queit of her daughter Preſe ina, who was carricd 

we 
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off by Pluto. —PLUTUS, the god of riches, is ſuppoſed to 
be the ſon of Ceres. 

Ceres is called LegifEra, the lawgiver, becauſe laws were 
the effect of haſbandry, Plin. viii. 56. and Arcana, becauſe 
her ſacred rites were celebrated with great ſecrecy, Horat. Od. 
ji. 2. 27. particularly at Eleuſis in Attica, (facra Eleuſinia }, 
from which, by the voice of a herald, the wicked were cz- 
cluded; and even Nero, while in Greece dared not to pro- 
fane them, Suet. Ner. 34. Whoever entered without being 
initiated, although ignorant of this prohibition, was pur to 
death, Liv. xxxi. 14. Theſe initiated were called MysTz, 
Ovid. Faſt. iv. 356. (a lu, premo,) whence myſlerrum. A 

regnant ſow was ſacrificed to Ceres, becauſe that animal was 
ae to the corn fields, Ovid. Pont. ii. ꝙ. 30. Met. xv. 111. 
And a fox was burnt to death at her ſacred rites, with torches 
tied round it; becauſe a fox wrapt round with {ſtubble and hay 
ſet on fire, being let go by a boy, once burnt the growing corns 
of the people of Carſeli, a town of the Aqui, Ovid. Faft. iv. 
G31. to 712. as the foxes of Samſon did the landing corn of 
the Philiſtines, Zudg. xv. 4. 

Ceres is often put for corn or bread; as, Sine Cerere et 
Baccho friget Venus, without bread and wine love grows cold, 
Terent. Eun. iv. 5. 6. Cic. nat. D. ii. 23. 

6. NEPTUNE. (a nando, Cic. nat. D. ii. 26. vel quad ma- 

re terras obnubit, wt nubes celum; a nuptu, id ef, epertione ; 
unde nuptiæ, Varr. L. IL. iv. 10.) the god of the ſea, and bro- 
ther of Jupiter; repreſented with a trident in his right hand, 
and a dolphin in his left; one of his feet retting on part of a 
ſhip : his aſpect majeſtic and ſerene: Sometimes in a chariot 
drawn by ſea-horſes, with a triton on each ſide; called AGR 
us, Virg. Zn. iii. 74. becaufe worſhipped at Ægæ a town in 
the iſland of Eubæa, Homer. I. v. 20. Uterque Neptunus, the 
mare ſuperum and inferum, on bsth ſides of Italy; or Neptune 
who preſides over 62th ſalt and treſh water, /quentibus ffagnis 
marique ſalſo,) Catull. xxix. 3. Neptunia arva vel regna, the 
ſea, Virg. An. viii. 695. Neptunmus dux, Sex. Pompeius, 
Horat. epod. ix. 7. who, from his power at ſea, called himſelt 
the ſon of Neptune, Dia. xlviii. 19. Neptunia Pergama vel 
Troja, becauſe its walls were ſaid to have been built by Nep- 
tune and Apollo, Ovid. Faſt. i. 525. Virg. An. ii. 025. at 
the requeſt of Laomedon, the father of Priam, who defraud- 
ed them of their promiſed hire, (pag mercede deflituit) Horat. 
od. iii. 3. 22. that is, he applied to that purpoſe, the oy 
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which he had vowed to their ſervice, Serv. in Virg. On which 
account Neptune was ever after hoſtile to the Trojans, Virg. 
An. ii. 610. and alſo to the Romans, Id. G. i. 502. Apollo 
was afterwards reconciled by proper atonement; being alſo 
offended at the Greeks for their treatment of Chryſeis, the 
daughter of his prieſt Chryſes, Serv. ib. whom Agamemnon 
made a captive, Ovid, Remed. Am. 469, Homer. Il: i.—— The 
wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, ſometimes put for the ſea, 
Ovid. Met. i. 14. | 
Beſides Neptune, there were other ſea-gods and goddeſſes; 
Oced nus, and his wiſe Tre; Nereus, and his wife Doris, the 
Nereides, T hetts, Dato; Galat#a, &c. Tritan, Proteus, Portuns 
nus, the ſon of Matuta or Aurora and Glaucus, Ino, Palemon, 
&c. 
7. VENUS, the goddeſs of love and beauty, faid to have been 
eee from the foam of the ſea, near the iſland Cythera; 
ence called Cytherea, Horat. od. i. 4. 5. Marina, Id. iii. 26, 
5. and by the Grecks Ae, ab 'aprocy ſpiahis t according to 
others, the daughter of Jupiter and the nymph Digue; hence 
called Dionea mater by her ſon Zneas, Virg. An. iii. 19. and 
Julius Czfar Dianas; as being deſcended from Tulus, the ſon 
of Eneas, Id. Ecl. ix. 47. Dione» ſub antro, under the cave of 
Venus, Horat. Od. ii. 1. 39.—the wife of Vulcan, but unfaith- 
ful to him, Orad. Met. iv. 171, &c. worthipped chiefly at 
Haphes, Amd tbus, -nntts, and Idalis v. -ium, in Cyprus; at 
Eryx in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Caria; hence called Cypric, 
dir, Dea Papbia; Amathuſia Venus, Tacit. Ann. iii. 62. Ve 
nut Hdalia, Virg. An; v. 760. and Exycina, Heoret., Od. i. 2. 
33. Cic. Verr. ii. 8. Regina Cnidi, Horat. Od. i. 30. 1. Ve- 
nus Cnidia, Cic. div. i. 13. Verr. iv. 60. Alma, decent, aurta, 
Formoſa, &c. alſo Cloacina of Cluacina, from clxere, anciently 
the ſame with /uere or pergare, becauſe her temple was built 
in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after laying a- 
fide their arms, and concluding an agreement, purified them- 
ſelves, Plin. xv. 29. ſ. 36. Alfo ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Libitina, the goddeſs of funerals, Dienyſ. iv. 15. whom 
iome make the ſame with Proferpine, Piztarch. in Numa, 67. 
often put for love, or the indulgence of it: Damuoſa Ve- 
nus, Horat. CP. 1. 18. 21. Sera fuveuum 4 ents, eogue inexhau- 
fla pubertat, Tacit. de mor. Germ. 20.— for a miſtreſs, Horat. 
Sar. i. 2. 119.—4. 113. Virg. Ec. iii. 68. for beauty, comli- 


neſs, or grace, Plaut. Stich. ii. 1. 5. Tabule pictæ Venus, vel 
Venufl ag 
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Penuſtar, quam Greci nta vocant, Plin. xxxv. 10. ſ. 36. Dicen- 
4 veneres the graces, Quintil. x. 1. Fenerem habere, Senec, 
denef. ii. 28. Cicero ſays, there were more than one Venus, 
Nat. D. iii. 23. (VxNus dia, guid ad omnes res veniret; at- 

e ex ea venuſlas, Id. ii. 27. et VENERII, i. e. ſervi Veneris 
1d. Cæcil. 17. 

The tree moſt acceptable to Venus was the myrtle, Virg. 
Zal. vii. 62. & Serv. in loc. An. v. 72. hence ſhe was 
called MyrTE a, and by corruption Murcia, Plin. xv. 29. 
. 36. Plutarch. queſt. Rom. 20. Varr. L. L. iv. 32. Serv. 
in Virg. An. viii. 635. and the month moſt agreeable to her 
was April, becauſe it produces flowers; hence called menſic 
VENERIS, Horat. ed. iv. 11. 15. on the firſt day of which the 
matrons, crowned with myrtle, uſed to bathe themſelves in the 
Tyber, near the temple of Fox ruxa viRiLis, to whom they 
offered frankincenſe, that ſhe would conceal their defects 
from their huſbands, Ovid. Faft. iv. 139, &c. 

The attendants of Venus were her ſon CUPID; or rather 
the Cupids, for there were many of them ; but two moſt re- 
markable, one (Erat]) who cauſed loye, and the other (AntErot) 
who made it ceaſe, or produced mutual love; painted with 
wings, 2 quiver, bow, and darts: The three GRACES, Gra- 
tiæ vel Charites, Aglaia or Paſithea, Thalia, and Euphraſyne, re- 
preſented generally naked, with their hands joined together ; 
and NY MPHS, dancing with the Graces, and Venus at their 
head, Horat. ed. i. 4. 5. 30. 6 ii. 8. 13. Senec. benef. 1. 3. 

8. VULCANUS vel Aulciber, the god of fire and of 
{miths; the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, and huſband of Venus : 
repreſented as a lame blackſmith, hardened from the forge, 
with a fiery red face whilſt at work, and tired and heated af- 
ter it. He is generally the ſubject of pity or ridicule to the o- 
ther gods, as a cuckold and lame. | 

Vulcan is ſaid to have had his work-ſhop (icina) chiefly 
in Lemnos, and in the Zolian or Lipari iſlands near Sicily, 
or in a cave of Mount Atna, His workmen were the Cy» 
clopes, giants with one eye in their forehead, who were uſual 
employed in making che thunderbolts of Jupiter, Yirg. An. 
viii. 416. c. Hence Vulcan is repreſented in ſpring as ea- 
gerly lighting up the fires in their toilſome or ſtrong ſmelling 
work-ſhops, (graves ardens urit officinas), to provide plenty of 
thunderbolts for Jupiter ro throw in ſummer, Harat. od. i. 4. 
7. called, avidus, greedy, Id. iii. 58. as Virgil calls ignis, fire, 
dax, from its devouring all things, An. ii. 7583. — tometimes 
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put for fire, B. 31 f. v. 662. vii. 77. Horat. Sat. 5. 74. Plaut. 
Amph. i. 1. 185. called /ateus from its colour, Juvenal. x. 
133. from Iateum v. lutum, woad, the ſame with gla/tum, 
Cæſ. b. G. v. 14. which dyes yellow; Herba qua ceruleum in- 
ficiunt, Vitruv. vii. 14. Plin. xxxiii. 5. ſ. 26. Croceo mutabit 
nellera luto, Virg. Ecl. v. 44. luteum ovi, the yolk of an egg. 
Plin. x. 5 3. or rather from /#tum, clay, luteus, dirty. Cicero 
alſo mentions more than one Vulcan, Nat. D. iii. 22. as in- 
deed he does in ſpeaking of moſt of the gods. 

og. MARS or Mawvors, the god of war, and fon of Juno; 
worſhipped by the Thracians, Getz, and Scythians, and e- 
ſpecially by the Romans, as the father of Romulus, their 
founder, called Gradivus (a gradiend;) ; painted with a fierce 
afpect, riding in a chariot, or on horſeback, with an helmet 
and a ſpear. Mars, when peaceable, was called Quikixus, 
Serv. in Virg. i. 296.— BELLONA, the goddeſs of war, 
was the wife or ſiſter of Mars. 

A round ſhield (ANCILE gad ab omni parte reciſum est, 
Ovid. Faſt. iii. 377.) is ſaid to have fallen ftom heaven in 
the reign of Numa, ſuppoſed to be the thield of Mars; which 
was kept with great care in his ſanctuary, as a ſymbol of the per- 
petuiry of the empire, by the pricits of Mars, who were called 
SALII; and that it might not be ſtolen, eleven others were 
made quite like it, (ancilia, -ium, vel - iarunt). 

The animals ſacred to Mars were the horſe, wolf, and the 
wood-pecker, (picus.) Mars is often, by a metonymy, put 
for war or the fortune of war; thus, quo, vario, ancipite, 


incerto Marte pugnatum eff, with equal, various, doubtful ſuc- 


ceſs; Mars communis, the uncertain events of war, Cic. Ac- 
cendgere Marten cuntu, i. e. pugnam vel milites ad pugnam tub; 
collato Harte et eminus pugnare; invadunt Martem clypeis, i. e. 
pugnam ineunt, Virg. Nera Marte aliguid peragere, by our 
own ſtrength, wichout aſſiſtance, Cic. Verecundiæ erat, equitem 


ſus alieneguc Maxie pugnere, on horſeback and on foot, Liv. iii. 


62. | : | 
to. MERCURIUS, the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas; the meſſenger of Jupiter and of the gods; 
the god of eloquence ; the patron of merchants and of gain, 
whence his name, (according to others guaſs Medicurrius gued 
medius inter deos et homines currebat) ; the inventor of the lyre 
and of the harp; the protector of pacts or men of genius, 
{ Mercurialium wirorum), of muſicians, wreſtlers, &c. the 
conductor of ſouls or departed ghoſts to their proper manſi- 
1 ons; 
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ans; alſo the god of ingenuity and of thieves called Cylleniur, 
v. Cyllenia proles, from Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia on which 
he was born; and Tegeeus, from Tegea, a city near it. 

The diſtinguiſhing attributes of Mercury are his Petaſus, or 
winged cap; the Talaria, or winged ſandals for his feet ; and 
a Caduceus, or wand (virga) with two ſerpents about it, in his 
hand; ſometimes as the god of merchants, a purſe, (marſupi- 
um), Horat. 1. 10. Virg. En. iv. 239. viii. 138. 

Images of Mercury (HERMA 7runci, ſhapeleſs poſts with 


2 marble head of Mercury on them, Fuv. viii. 53.) uſed to be 


erected where ſeveral roads met (in compitis), to point out the 
way; on ſepulchres, in the porches of temples and houſes, 
&c. Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurins, every one cannot become 
a ſcholar. 

11. APOLLO, the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, born in the 
iland Delos; the God of poetry, muſic, medicine, augury, 
and archery ; called alſo Phebus and Sz/. He had oracles in 
many places, the chief one at De{phi in Phocis; called by va- 
rious names from the places where he was worſhipped, Cyn- 
thius, from Cynthus a mountain in Delos; Patareus, or -eus, 
from Patara, a city in Lycia ; Lataus, fon of Latona, Thyme 
breus, Gryneus, &c. allo Pythius, from having flain the ter- 
pent Python, (vel a rute, gud conſuleretur). 

Apollo is uſually repreſented as a beautiful beardleſs young 
man, with long hair, (hence called intonſus et crinitus), holding 
a bow and arrows in his right hand, and in his left hand a lyre 
or harp. He is crowned with laurel, which was ſacred to 
him, as were the hawk and raven among the birds. 

The ſon of Apollo was ASCULAPILUS, the god of phy- 
fic, worſhipped formerly at Epidaurus in Argilis, under the 


form of a ſerpent, or leaning on a ſtaff, round which a ſerpent 


was entwined : — repreſented as an old man, with a long 
beard, drefſed in a looſe robe, with a ſtaff in his hand. 
Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine MUSES; 
ſaid to be the daughters of Jupiter and Aſnemas;ne or memory; 
Callizpe, the muſe of heroic poetry; Clio, of hiſtory; Melpo- 
mzne, of tragedy ; Thalia, of comedy and paſtorals : Erate, 
of love-fongs and hymns; Euterpe, of playing on the flute 
Terpfickire, of the harp ; Polybymnia, of geſture and delivery, 
alſo of the three ſtringed inſtrument called Barbitos, vel -n; 
and Urania, of aſtronomy, Auſen. Eidyll. 20. 

The muſes frequented the mountains Parnaſſus, Helicon, 
Pitrus, &c.; the tountains *** Aganippe, or Hyppocrene, 
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&c; whence they had various names, Heliconides, Par naſſiidis, 
Pierides, Caftalides, Theſpiades, Pimpliddes, Oc. | 
12. DIANA, the filter of Apollo, goddeſs of the woods 
and of hunting ; called Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and 
Hecate in hell; hence tergemina, diva triformis, Tria virginis 
era Diane, Virg. n. iv. 52. Alfo Lucinia Illuſha, et Genitali- 
ſeu Genetyllis; becauſe ſhe aſſiſted women inchild-birth ; N:c- 
ziluca, and ſiderum regina, Horat. Trivia, from her ſtatues 

{tanding where three ways met. 

Diana is repreſented as a tall beautiful virgin, with a quiver 
on her ſhoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right hand, cha- 
ſing deer or other animals. 

Theſe twelve deities were called CoxskN TES, um; Vary, 
L. L. vii. 38. quia in confilium Jovis adhibebantur, Au- 
guſtin. de civit. Dei, iv. 23. Duodecim enim deot advocat, Senec, 
Q. nat. ii. 41. a conſenſu, guaſi conſentientes z vel a conſendo :) 
and are comprehended in theſe two verſes of Ennius; as 
quoted by Apuleius, de Deo Socra tis; 

Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, oui, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

On ancient inſcriptions they are thus marked: J. o. M. i. c. 

ouvi optimo maxime, CE TERISd. DIs CONSENTIBUs. They were 
alſo called oli MANI, Virg. En. iii. 12. Ovid. Amor. iii. 6. 
and CELESTES, Vitruv. i. 8. Virg. nu. 1. 391. Cic legg. it. 8. 


The DI SELECTI were Eight in Number. 


1. SATURNUS the god of time; the ſon of Cælus or U- 
ranus, and Terra or Vea. 

'Vitan his brother refigned the kingdom to him on this con- 
dition, that he ſhould rear no male offspring. On which ac- 
count he is feigned by the poets to have devoured his ſons as 
foon as they were born. But Rh-a found means to deceive 
him, and bring up by ſtealth Jupiter and his two brothers. 

Saturn being dethroned by his ſon Jupiter, fled into Italy, 
and gave name to Latium, from his lurking there, (a latendo). 
He was kindly received by Janus king of that country. Under 
Saturn 1s ſuppoſed to have been the golden age, when there 
was an intercourſe between the gods and men upon earth; 


which ceaſed in the brazen and won ages, when even the 
2 virgin 
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virgin Area, or goddeſs of juſtice, herſelf, who remained on 
earth longer than the other gods, at laſt provoked by the 
nel of men left it. Ovid. Met. i. 150. 

Saturn is painted as a decrepit old man, with a ſcythe in 
his hand, or a ſerpent np off its own tail. | 

2. JANUS, the god of the year, who preſided over the 

tes of heaven, and alſo over peace and war. He is painted 


with two faces, (bifrens vel biceps). His temple was open in 


time of war, and ſhut in time of peace, Liv. i. 19. A ſtreet 
in Rome, contiguous to the Forum, where bankers lived, 
was called by his name, Janus ſimmus ab imo, from top 
to bottom, Horat. Ep. i. 1. 54. medius, the middle part of 
it; id. Sat. ii. 3. 18. Cic. Phil. vi. 5. Thorough-fares (tran- 
ſctiones pervie) from him were called Jani, and the gates at 
the entrance of private houſes, Januæ, Cic. nat. D. ii. 27. 

3. RHEA, the wife of Saturn; called alſo Ops, Cybele, 
Magna Mater, Mater Deorum, Berecynthia, Idæa, and Dindy- 
meine, from three mountains in Phrygia: She was painted 
as a matron, crowned with towers, (rurrita), fitting in a chariot 
drawn by lions. 

Cybele, or a ſacred ſtone called by the inhabitants the mother 
of the gods, was brought from Pinus in Phrygia to Rome, 
in the time of the ſecond Punic war, Liv. xxix. 11. & 14. 

4. PLUTO, the brother of Jupiter and king of the infernal 
regions; called alſo Orcus, Fupiter infernus et Stygius. The 
wife of Pluco was PROSERPINA, the daughter of Ceres, 
whom he carried off, as the was gathering flowers in the plains 
of Enna in Sicily; called uns inferna or Stygia, often con- 
founded with Hecate and Luna or Diana; ſuppoſed to preſide 
over ſorceries or incantations, (veneſiciis præeſſe ). | 


There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 


were the FATES or Deftinies, (P ARCE, @ parcend? vel per 
ANTIPHRASIN, quod nemini parcant), the daughters of Ju- 
piter and Themis, or of Erebus and Nox, three in number; 
Clatho, Lachefis, and Atrepsr, ſuppoſed to determine the life ot 
men by ſpinning ; Ciotho held the diſtaff, Lachejrs ſpan, and A- 
tropos cut the thread: The FURIES, (Furiæ vel Dire, Eume- 
nides vel Erinnyes), alſo three in number, Alecto, Tihphine, and 
Megera ; repreſented with wings, and ſnakes twiſted in their 
hair, holding in their hands a torch and a whip to torment 
the wicked; MORS vel Lethum, death; SOMNUS, fleep, 
&c. The puniſhments of the infernal regious were ſometimes 
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repreſented in pictures, to deter men from crimes, Plaus, 
Captiv. v. 4. 1. 

F. BAC CH Us, the god of wine, the fon of Jupiter and 
Semele; called alſo Liber or Lyæus, becauſe wine frees the 
minds of men from care : deſcribed as the conqueror of In. 
dia; repreſented always young, crowned with vine or ivy 
leaves, ſometimes with horns, holding in his hand a 2 


or ſpear bound with ivy; his chariot was drawn by tyg-rs, 


lions, or lynxes, attended by Silerus his nurſe and preceptor, 
Bacchanals (frantic women, Bacche, Thyades vel Meunuad:s), 
and ſatyrs. | 

The ſacred rites of Bacchus (Bacchanalia, ORGIA vel 
Dionyſia), were celebrated every third year, (hence called 
trieterica,) in the night time, chiefly on Citheron and T/menus 
in Bæotia, on 1/mirus, Rhod®pe, and Edon, in Thrace. 

PRIAPUS, the god of gardens, was the fon of Bacchus 
and Venus, Serv. in. Virg. G. iv. iii. | 

6. SOL, the ſun, the ſame with Apollo; but ſometimes al. 
ſo diſtinguiſhed, and then ſuppoſed to be the fon of Hyperion, 


one of the Titans or giants produced by the earth; who is al- 
ſo put for the ſun. 


Sal was painted in a juvenile form, having his head ſurround- 
ed with rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by four horſes, 
attended by the Horæ or four ſeaſons, Ver, the ſpring ; as, 
the ſummer ; Autumnus, the autumn; and Hiems, the win- 
ter, Ovid. Met. in. 25. | | 

The ſun was worſhipped chiefly by the Perſians under the 
name of Mithras. | 
J. LUNA, the moon, as one of the Dr: Selecti, was the 
daughter of Hyperion, and fiſter of Scl. Her chariot was 
drawn only by two horſes. | | 

8. GENIUS, the demon or tutelary god, who was ſuppoſ- 
ed to take care of every one from his birth during the whole 
of life. Places and cities, as well as men, had their particular 


It was pn believed that every perſon had two Genii, 
the one good, and the other bad. Defraudare genium 2 
ndul gere 


to pinch one's appetite, Ter. Phorm. i. 1. 10. 1 
genio, to indulge it, Per. v. 151. 
Nearly allied to the Genii were the LARES and PENA- 
TES, houſehold-gods, who preſided over families. | 
The Lares of the Romans appear to have been the manes 
ef their anceſtors, Virg. En. ix. 255. Small waxen * 
| | | © 
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of them, clothed with the ſkin of a dog, were placed round 
the hearth in the hall, (in atrio). On feſtivals they were 
crowned with garlands, Plaut. Trin. i. 1. and ſacrifices of- 
fered to them, Juven. xii. 89. Suet. Aug. 31. There were not 
only Lares domeſlici et familiares, but alſo Compitales et viales, 
militares et marini, &Cc. 

The Penates (ive a penu; eft enim omne quo veſcuntur ho- 
mines, PENUs; five quod penitus inſident, Ge. Nat. Deor. 
it. 27. Di per ques penitus ſprramus, Macrob. Sat. iii. 4. 


Idem ac Magni Dit, Fupiter, Juno, Minerva, Serv. ad Virg. 


En. ii. 296.) were worthipped in the innermoſt part of the 
houſe, which was called Penetralia; alſo Impluvium or Cam- 
fluvium, Cic. et Suet. Aug. 92. There were likewiſe Publici 
Penates, worſhipped in the Capitol, Liv. iii. 17. under whoſe 
protection the city and temples were. Theſe Æneas brought 
with him from Troy, Virg. An. ii. 293. 717+ iii. 148. iv. 598. 
Hence Patrii Penates, familiareſque, Cic. pro Dom. 57. 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the ſame 5 and 
they ſeem ſometimes to be confounded, Cic. P. Quinct. 26. & 
27. Verr. iv. 22. They were, however, different, Liv. i. 29. 
The Penaten were of divine origin; the Lares of human. 
Certain perſons were admitted to the worſhip of the Larec, 
who were not to that of the Penates, The Penates were wor- 
ſhipped only in the innermoſt part of the houſe, the Lares al- 
ſo in the public roads, in the camp, and on ſea. 

Lar is often put for a houſe : Apto cum lare fundus, Horat. 
Od. i. 12. 44. So Penates; thus, Neftris ſuccede Penatibus 


- 


hoſpes, Virg. En. viii. 123. Plin. Pan. 47. 


DII MINORUM GENTIUM, or INFERIOR 
DEITIES, 


. 


TH ESE were of various kinds: 

1. Dii INDIGETES, or heroes ranked among the gods on 
account of their virtue and merits : of whom the chiet were, 
HERCULES, the ſon of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of 
Amphitryon, king of Thebes: famous for his twelve labours, 
and other exploits; ſqueezing two ſerpents to death in his 
cradle; killing the lion in the Nemean wood, the Hydra = 
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the lake Lerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footeg 
ſtag on mount Mzxnalus, the harpies in the lake of Stympha- 
* Tus, .Diomedes, and his horſes who were fed on human fleſh, 
the wild bull in the iſland Crete, cleanſing the ſtables of Au- 
geas, ſubduing the Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the doy 
Cerberus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three- bodied 
Geryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the fretum Gaditanum, or 
Streights of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of the 
Fleſperides, and killing the dragon which guarded them, ſlay- 
ing the giant Antzus, and the monſtrous thief Cacus, &c. 

Hercules was called Alcides from Alceus the father of Au. 
phitryon; and Tirythius from Tiryns, the town where he was 
born or educated; Oetæus, from mount Cette, where he died, 
Being conſumed by a poiſoned robe, ſent him by his wife De- 
Janira in a fit of jealouſy, which he could not pull off, he 
laid himſelf on a funeral pile, and ordered it to be ſet on 
fire. 

Hercules is repreſented of prodigious ſtrength, holding a 
club in his right hand, and clothed in the ſkin of the Nemzan 
lion. 

Men ufed to ſwear by Hercules in their aſſeverations; Her- 
cle, Mehercle, vel -es; fo under the title of DIUS FLDIUS, 
ij. e. Deus fide, the god of faith or honour ; thus, per Dium 
Fidinm, Plaut. me Dius fidius, ſc. puvet Sallus 1. Cat 35. 

Hercules was ſuppoſed to preſide over treaſures; hence 
Dives amico Hercule, Horat. Sat. ii. G. 1 2. dextro Hercule, by 
the ſavour of Hercules, Per}. ii. 11. Hence thoſe who ob- 
tained great riches conſecrated (p:{[ucebant) the tenth part to 
Hercules, Cic. nat. D. iii. 36. Plaut. Stich. i. 3. 80. Bacch, 
iv. 4. 15. 

CASTOR and POLLUX, ſons of Jupiter and Leda, the 
wife of Tyndd rut king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Cly- 
remneſtra, ſaid to have been produced from two eggs; from 
the one of which came Pollux and Helena, and from the o- 
ther, Caſtor and Clytemneſtra. But Horace makes Caitor 
and Pollux to ſpring from the ſame egg, Sat. ii. 1. 26. He 
however alſo calls them FRATRES HELENx, Od. i. 3. 2.— 
the gods of mariners, becauſe their conſtellation was much 
obſerved at fea :—called Tyndaride, Gemini, &c. Caftor was 
remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing: repreſented as 
riding on white horſes, with a ſtar over the herd of each, and 


covered with a cap; hence called FRaTREs PILEATI, Festus. 
Catuli. 


* 


OY 
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Catull. 35. There was a temple at Rome dedicated to both 
jointly, but called the temple only of Caitor, Dio. xxxvii. 8. 
Suct. Cef. 10. 

Zneas, called Jupiter Indiges ; and Romulus, QUIRINUS, 
after being ranked among the gods, either from Quiris a ſpear, 
or Cures, a city of the Sabines, Ovid. Faſt. it. 475. 

The Roman emperors alſo after their death were ranked a- 
mong the gods. ; 

2. There were certain gods called SEMONES, (guaſe 
ſemihomines, minores dus et majores hominibus), Liv. viii. 20. 


"PAN , the god of ſhepherds, the inventor of the flute ; ſaid 
to be the ſon of Mercury and Pene/ipe, Cic. worſhipped 
chiefly in Arcadia; hence called Arcadius and Meænalius, vel 
ides, et Lyceus, from two mountains there; Tegeeus, from a 
city, &c. called by the Romans Inuus ; repreſented with 
horns and goats feet. 

Pan was ſuppoſed to be the author of ſudden frights or 
cauſeleſs alarms; from him called Panict terrores, Dionyſ. v. 
16. | 
FAUNUS and SYLVANUS, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Pan. The wife or daughter of Faunus was Fauna or 
Fatua, called alſo Marica and Boxa DRA, Macrzh Sat. i. 
I2. | 

There were ſeveral rural deities called FAUNI, who were 
believed to occaſion the night mare, (/udibria noctis vel ephialten 
immittere), Plin. xxv. 4. 

VERTUMNUS, who preſided over the change of ſeaſons 
and merchandiſe ; ſuppoſed to transform himſelf into diffe- 
rent ſhapes. Hence Vertumnis natus iniguit, an inconſtant 
man, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 14. 

POMONA, the goddeſs of gardens and fruits; the wife of 
Vertumnus, Ovid. Met. xiv. 623, &c. 

FLORA, the goddeſs of flowers; called Chris by the 
Greeks, Lactant. i. 20. 6. Ovid. Feft. v. 195. 

TERMINUS, the god of boundaries; whoſe temple was 
always open at the top, Fur. And when, before the build- 
ing of the capitol, all the temples of the other gods were un- 
hallowed, (exaugurarentur), it alone could not, Liv. i. 55. v. 
54. Jovi ius REGI NOLUIT CONCEDERE, Gell. xii. 6. which 
was reckoned an omen of the perpetuity of the empire, Liv. 
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PALES, a god or goddeſs who preſided over flocks and 


| herds ; uſually feminine, Paſtoria PaLEs, Flor. i. 20. 


HYMEN vel HYMEN AUS, the god of marriage. 
LAVERNA, the goddeſs of thieves, Her. ep. i. 16. Go. 
VACUNA, who preſided over vacation, or reſpite from 
buſineſs, Ovid. Faft. vi. 307. | 
AVERRUNCUS, the god who averted miſchiefs, (mal: 
There were ſeveral of 


tlieſe. 

FASCIN US, who prevented faſcination or enchantment. 

ROBIGUS, the god, and Ronico, the goddeſs who pre- 
ſerved corn from blight, (a rubigine,) Gell. v. 13. 

MEPHITIS, the goddeſs of bad ſmells, Serv. in Virg. An. 
vii. 84. CLOACINA, of the c/zacez, or common ſewers. 

Under the Semõ nes were comprehended the NYMPHS, 
(nymphe), female deities, who preſided over all parts of the 
earth z over mountains, OreZdes ; woods, Dryades, Hama- 
dryades, Napez; rivers and fountains, Næiades vel Natates ; 
the ſea, Nerzides, Oceanitides, &c. Each river was ſup- 

ſed to have a particular deity, who preſided over it; as 

tberinus over the Tiber, Virg. An. viii. 31. Eridanus, over 
the Po; taurino vultu, with the countenance of a bull, and 
horns; as all rivers were repreſented, (quid flumina ſunt atro- 
cia, ut tauri, Feſtus; vel propter impetus et mugitus aquarum, 
Vet. Schol. in Horat. od. iv. 14.25. Sic tauriformis volvitur 
Aufidus.) The ſources of rivers were particularly ſacred to 
ſome divinity, and cultivated with religious ceremonies, Se- 
nec. Ep. 41. Temples were erected ; as to Clitumnus, Plin. 
Ep. viii. 8. ſmall pieces of money were thrown into them, to 
render the preſiding deities propitious; and no perſon was 
allowed to ſwim near the head of the ſpring, becauſe the 
touch of a naked body was ſuppoſed to pollute the conſecrat- 
ed waters, Bid. & Tacit. Ann. xiv. 22. Thus no boat was allow- 
ed to be on the lacus Vadimonis, Plin. Ep. viii. 20. in which 
were ſeveral floating iſlands, ibid. & Plin. ii. 95. /. 96. ſacrifices 
were alſo offered to fountains; as by Horace to that of Blan- 
duſia, Od iii. 13. whence the rivulet Digentia probably 
flowed, Ep. i. 18.104. 

Under the SSMoOoxES were alſo included the judges in the 
infernal regions, MINOS, Adcus, and Rhadamanthus : 
CHARON, the ferrymen of hell, (PoxTIiToR, Virg. An. vi. 
298. Poxfirtmt cs, - c, Juvenal, iii. 266.) who N 3 
8 ouls 
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fouls of the dead in a boat over the rivers Sy and Achern, 
and exacted from each his portortum or freight, (naulum), 
which he gave an account of to Pluto; hence called Por- 
t1ToR : the dog CERBERUS, a three-headed monſter, who 
arded the entrance of hell. 
The Romans alſo worſhipped the virtues and affections of 
the mind, and the like; as, Fiety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, 
Fame, & c. Cic. Nat. D. ii. 23. even vices and diſeaſes, 19. 
leg. ile 11. Nat. D. iii. 25. Juvenal. i, 115. and under the em- 
rors likewiſe foreign deities, as, It, Ofrit, Anibis, of the 
gyptians z—alfo the winds and the tempeſts; Eurus, the 


ealt wind; Anfer or Notus, the ſouth wind; Zephyrus, the 


weſt wind; Boreas, the north wind; Africus, the fouth-weſt ; 
Carus, the north-eaſt : and AOLUS, the god of winds, who 
was ſuppoſed to reſide in the Lipari iflands, hence called In- 
fule Molie ; AURZL, the air-nymphs or ſylphs, &c, 


MINISTRI SACRORUM, the MINISTERS of 
SACRED THINGS. 


T HE miniſters of religion among the Romans, did not 
form a diſtin order from the other citizens. (See p. 
103). They were uſually choſen from the - moſt honourable 
men in the ſtate, ö 
Some of them were common to all the gods, (omnium deo- 
rum ſacerdotet;) others appropriated to a particular deity, (uni 
alicus numini addi), Of the former kind were, 


I. The PONTIFICES, (a poſſe facere, quia il!tr jus erat 
ſacra faciendi ; vel petivs à ponte faciendo, nam ab iis ſublicius 
of faftus primum, et reſtitutus ſxpe, cum ide ſacra et u!s et cis 

iberim fant, Varr. L. L. iv. 15. Dronyſ. ii. 73.) were firit 
inſtituted by Numa, Liu. iv. 4. Dianyſ. iz. 73. choſen from a- 
mong the patricians; four in number, till the year of the city, 
454, when four more were created from the plebeians, Liu. 
* 6. Some think that originally there was only one Pontifex 3 
as no more are mentioned in Livy, i. 20. ii. 2. Sylla 3 
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ed their number to 15, Liv. Ep. 89. They were divided in- 
to Majokes and MixoRts, Cic. Haruſp. R. 6. Liv. xxii. 55, 
Some ſuppoſe the 7 added by Sylla and their ſucceſſors to have 
been called minoresz and the 8 old ones, and ſuch as were 
choſen in their room, Majores. Others think the majors 
were patricians, and the mores plebeians. Whatever be in 
this, the cauſe of the diſtinction certainly exiſted before the 
time of Sylla, Liv. 6. The whole number of the Pentifice; 
was called COLLEGIUM, Cic. Dom. 12. 

The Pontifices judged in all cauſes relating to ſacred things; 
and, in caſes where there was no written law, they preſcribe! 
what regulations they thought proper. Such as negleCted 
their mandates, they could fine according to the magnitude of 
the offence. Dionyſius ſays, that they were not ſubject to the 
power of any one, nor bound to give an account of their con- 
duct even to the ſenate, or people, ii. 73. But this muſt be 
underſtood with ſome limitations; for we learn from Cicero, 
that the tribunes of the conimons might oblige them, even a- 
gainſt their will, to perform certain parts of their office, Dom. 
45- and an appeal might be made from their decree, as from 
all others, to the people, 4/con. in Cic. Mil. 12. It is certain, 
however, that their authority was very great, Cic. Dom. 1. 51. 
Haruſp. R. 10. It particularly belonged. to them to ſee 
that the inferior prieſts did their duty, Dionyſ. ibid. From 
the different parts of their office, the Greeks called them, 
"ubpod (Ix T%ako:, Ipo "HpSPUALKES, deo Sacrorum daftores » admi- 
n:fratores, cuftodes et interpretes, Ib. : 

From the time of Numa the vacant places in the number 
of Pontifices, were ſupplied by the college, Dionyſ. ii. 73. till 
the year, 650; when Domitius, a tribune, transferred that 
right to the people, Smet. Ner. 2. Cic. Rull. ii. 7. Pell. ii. 12. 
Sylla abrogated this law, Aſcen. in Cic. Cecil. 3. but it was re- 
ſtorcd by Labienus, a tribune, through the influence of Julius 
Czfar, Dio. xxxvii. 37. Antony again transferred the right ofelec- 
tion from the people to the prieits, Dio. xliv. in. thus Lepidus 
was choſen Pentifox A. irregularly, Ibid. furto creatus, Vell. 
ii. 61. In conjujicne rerum ac tumultu, pontificatum maximum 
zntercepit, Liv. Epit. 117. Panſa once more reſtored the right 
of election to the people, Cic. Ap. ad Brut. 5. After the bat - 
tle of Actium, permiſſion was granted to Auguſtus to add to 
all the fraternities of prieſts as many above the uſual number, 
as he thought proper; which power the ſucceeding emperors 

| N exercited 
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exerciſed, ſo that the number of prieſts was thenceforth very 
uncertain, Dio. li, 20. liii. 17. 

The chief of the Pontifices was called PONTIFEX MAXI. 
MUS, (anòd maximus rerum, que ad ſacra, et religiones perti- 
nent, judex fit, Feſtus: Fudex atque arbiter rerum divinarum 
atgue humanarum, Id. in ORDo SACERDOTUM) ; which name 
is firſt mentioned by Livy, iii. 54. He was created by the 
people, while.the other pontifices were choſen by ihe college, 
Liv. xxv. 5. commonly from among thoſe who had borne the 
firſt offices in the ſtate, ibid. The firſt plebeian Pontifex M. 
was Tib. Coruncanius, Liv. Ep. xviii. 

This was an office of great dignity and power. The Ponti- 
fex M. was ſupreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters, 
Liv. i. 20. ix. 46. He took care that ſacred rites were proper- 
ly performed; and, for that purpoſe, all the other prieſts 
were ſubject to him, Liv. ii. 2. He could hinder any of 
them from leaving the city ; although inveſted with — 
authority, Liv. Ep. xix. I. xxxvii. 5. Tac. Ann. iii. 5 8. 5 1. and fine 
ſuch as tranſgreſſed his orders, even although they were magiſ- 
trates „Liv. ibid. xl. 2. 42. Cic. Phil. xi. 8. | 

How much the antient Romans reſpected: religion and its 
miniſters we may judge from this ; that they impoſed a fine 
on 'Tremellius, a tribune of the commons, for having in a dif- 
pute uſed injurious language to Lepidus the Pontifex M. (Sa- 
crorumque quam magiſtratuum jus potentius fuit), Liv. Ep. xlvii. 
But the Pontiſices appear, at leaſt in the time of Cicero, to have 
been, in ſome reſpects, ſubject to the tribunes, Cic. Dom. 45. 

It was particularly incumbent on the Pontifex M. to take 
care of the ſacred rites of Veſta, Ovid. Faft. iii. 417. Gell. i. 
12. Senec. Contr. i. 2. If any of the prieſteſſes neglected their 
duty, he reprimanded, Liv. iv. 44. or puniſhed them, xxvin. 


11. ſometimes by a ſentence of the college, capitally, Cie. 


Har. reſp. 7. legg. it. 9. Liv viii. 15. xxii. 57. 

The preſence of the Pontifex M. was requiſite in public and 
ſolemn religious acts; as when magiſtrates vowed games or the 
like, Liv. iv. 27. xxxi. 9. xxxVi. 2. made a prayer, Suet. Cl. 
22, or dedicated a temple, Liv. ix. 46. alſo when a general 
devoted himſelf for his army, Liv. viii. 9. x. 8. to repeat o- 
ver before them the form of words proper to be uſed, (5 ver- 
ba preire, v. carmen præfari), Ibid. & v. 41. which Seneca 
calls PONTIFICALE, CARMEN, Confol. ad Marc. 13. It was 
of importance that he pronounced the words without heſita- 
tion, Val. Max. viii. 13. 2. He attended at the Comitia; eſ- 
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pecially when prieſts were created, that he might inaugurate 
them, Liv. xxvii. 8. xl. 42. when adoptions or teſtaments 
were made, Tacit. hijt. i. 15. Gell. v. ig. xv. 27. Cic. Dom. 
13. Plin. pan. 37. At theſe the other pontifices alſo attended 
hence the comtia were fd to be held, or what was decreed iu 
them to be done, apud poritifices, vel pro collegio pontificum, in 
preſence of, Mid. Salennia pro poutifice ſuſcipere, to perform 
the due ſacred rites in the preſence, or according to the direc- 
tion of the Pontifex Maximus, Liv. ii. 27. Any thing done 
in this manner was alſo ſaid Pontificis jure fieri, Cic. dom. 
14. And when the Pontifex M. pronounced any decree of 
the college in their preſence, he was faid PRO COLLEGIO RE- + 
SPONDERE, Cic. pro dom. 53. The decition of the college was 
ſometimes contrary to his own opinion, He however was 
bound to obey it, Liv. xxxi. 9. What only three pontifices de- 
termined was held valid, Id. reſp. Har. 6. But in certain caſes 
as in dedicating a temple, the approbation of the ſenate, or of 
a majority of the tribunes of the commons was requiſite, Liv. ix, 
46. The people, whoſe power was ſupreme in every thing, (cus 
eft ſumma poteftas ommium rerum, Cic. ibid.) might confer the de- 
dication of a temple on whatever perſon they pleaſed, and force 
the Pontifex MH. to officiate, even againſt his will; as they 
did in the caſe of Flavius, Liv. ibid. In ſome cafes the Fla- 
mines and Rex Sacrorum ſcem to have judged together with 
the Pontifices, Cic. Dom. 49. and even to haye,been reckoned of 
the ſame college, I. 52. 

It was particularly the province of the portifices to judge 
concerning marriages, Tacit. Ann. i. 10. Dic. xlviii. 44. 

The Pontifex Maximus and his college had the care of regu- 
lating the year, and the public calendar, Suet. Jul. 40, 
Aug. 31. Macreb. Sat. i. 14. called FAS TI KALENDA- 
RES, becauſe the days of each month, from kalends to ka- 
lends, or from beginning to end, were marked in them 
throuph the whole year, what days were fa/ti, and what we- 
falli, Sc. Feſtus; the knowledge of which was confined to 
the pontifices and patricians, Liv. iv. 3. till C. Flavius divulged 
them, (faftzs circa forum in alls propaſuat }, Liv. ix. 46. (See 
p. 187.) In the Za/i of each year were alto marked the names 
of the magiſtrates, particularly of the conſuls, Liv. ix. 18. 
Val. Max. vi. 2. Cic. Sext. 14. Att. iv. 8 Piſ. 13. Thus, 
enumeretio faſtærum, quaſi annorum, Cic. Fam. v. 12. Tuſc. i. 
28. Fas ri memores, permanent records, {1crat. Od. iii. 17. 4-1 
tv, 14. 4. picki, variegated with different colours, Ovid. Fajt. 

i. Li. 
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j. 11. fgnantes tempera, Id. 657. Hence a liſt of the conſuls 
engraved on marble, in the time of Conſtantius, the fon of 
Conſtantine, as it is thought, and found accidentally by ſome 
- perſons digging in the Forum, A. D. 1545, are called Fasr1 
ConSULAKES, or the Capitoline marbles, becauſe beautified and 
placed in the Capitol, by Cardinal Alexander Farneſe, 
In later times it became cuſtomary to add on particular days, 
aſter the. nanie of the feſtival, ſome remarkable occurrence: 
—'Thus on the Lupercalia, it was marked (adſcriptum eff) that 
Antony had offered the crown to Cæſar, Cic. Phil, ii. 34.— 
To have one's name thus marked (aſcriptum) in the Faſli, was 


reckoned the higheſt honour, Cic. ep. ad Brut. 15. Ovid. Faſt. i. 


9. Tacit. Aun. i. 15. {whence probably the origin of canonizati- 
on in the church of Rome 3) as it was the greateſt diſgrace to 
have one's name eraſed from the Fatt, Cir. Sext. 14. Piſ. 13. 
Verr. ii. 53. iv. in. T acit. Ann. iii. 17. 

The books of Ovid, which deſcribe the cauſes of the Ro- 
man feſtivals for the Whole year, are called FAS TI, Ovid. Fat. 
i. 7- (FaSTORUM libri appelluntur, in quibus totius an fit de- 
ſcriptio, Feſtus, quia de conſtlibus et regibus editi ſunt, Id. vi. 
8.) The fix firſt of them only are extant. 

In antient times the Pentiſex M. uſed to draw up a ſhort ac- 
count of the public tranſactions of every year, in a book, (in 


album efferebat, vel potius referebat), and to expoſe this regiſter | 


in an open place at his houſe, where the people might come 
and read it; (proponebat tabulam dorm, potefias ut eſſet papulo 
cegnaſcendi); which continued to be done to the time of Mu- 
cius Sctevola, who was flain in the maflacre of Marius and 
inna. Theſe records were called in the time of Cicero, 
ANNALES maximi, Cic. Orat ii. 12. Gell. iv. 5. as having 
been compoſed by the Pontifex Maximus. 

The annals compoſed by the Pontihces before Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, called alſo ComMENTaRn, periſhed moſt 
of them with the city, Liv. vi. 1. Aſter the time of Sylia the 


Pontifices ſeem to have dropt the cuſtom of compiling annals ; | 


but ſeveral private perſons compoſed hiftorical accounts of the 
Roman affairs; which, from their reſemblance to the pontiſi- 
cal records in the ſimplicity of their narration, they likewiſe 
ſtiled ANNALES; as Cato, Pictor, and Piſo, Cir. ilid. Liv. i. 
44. 55. ii. 40. 58. x. 9. 37. &c. Dionyf. iv. 7. 15. Geil. i. 19. 
Hortenſius, Fell. ii. 16. So alſo Tacitus. 

The memoirs (den ) which a perſon wrote concerning 
lus own actions, were properly called COMMENTARII, Cc. 
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Fam. v. 12. Syll. 16. Verr. v. 21. Suet. Aug. 74. Tib. 61. ag 
Julius Cæſar modeſtly called the books he wrote concerning 
his wars, Cic. Brut. 75. Suet. Cæſ. 56. and Gellius calls Xe- 
nophon's book concerning the words and actions of Socrates, 
( dropurwortuara, Memorabilia Secratis), xiv. 3. But this name 
was applied to any thing which a perſon wrote or ordered to 
be written as a memsrandum for himſelf or others, (que com- 
meminiſſe opus eſſet, notes to help the memory); as the heads 
of a diſcourſe which one was to deliver, Cic. Brut. 44. Quin- 
til. iv. 1. 69. x. 7. 30. notes taken from the diſcourſe or book 
of another, Id. ii. 11. 7. iii. 8. 67. or any book whatever, in 
which ſhort notes or memorandums were ſet down: Thus 
Commentarii regis Nume, Liv. i. 31. & 32. Servii Tullii, Ib. 
Go. Eumenis, xl. 11.6. regum, Cic. Rabir. perd. 5. Cæſaris, 
Cic. Att. xiv. 14. Trajani, Plin. Ep. x. 106. Hence, 4 
commentariis, a clerk or ſecretary, Gruter, p. 89. Cælius in 
writing to Cicero, calls the acta publica, or public regiſters of 
the city, COMMENTARIUS RERUM URBANARUM, Cic. Fam. viii. 
Il. 

In certain cafes the Pontifex M. and his college had the 
power of life and death, Cic. Har. reſp. 7. legg. ii. g. but their 
ſentence might be reverſed by the people, 4/con. in Cic. pro 
Mil. 12. Liv. xxxvii. 51. xl. 42. 

The Pontifex M. although poſſeſſed of ſo great power is 
called by Cicero pRWArus, Cat. i. 2. as not being a magi- 
ſtrate. But ſome think that the title Pontifex Maximus ig 
here applied to Scipio by anticipation; he not having then 
obtained that office, according to Paterculus, ii. 3. contrary 
to the account of Appian, b. civ. i. p. 359+» and Cicero him- 
ſelf elſewhere calls him ſimply a private perſon, OF. i. 22. 
Livy exprefsly oppoſes . Pontifices to privatus, v. 52. 

The Pontifices wore a robe bordered with purple, (aga prætex- 
t) Liv. xxxiii. 28. Lamp. Alex. Szv. 40. and a woolen cap, (Ga- 
terus, pileus vel Tutulur, Feſtus & Varr. vi. 3.) in the form of a 
cone, with a ſmall rod (virgula) wrapt round with wool, and 
a tuft or taſſel on the top of it; called aPEx, Serv. in Virg. 
En. ii. 683. viii. 664- x. 270. often put for the whole cap, 
Liv. vi. 41. Cic. legg. i. 1. thus, iratos tremere regum apices, 

to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an enraged Perſian 
monarch, Herat. Od. ini. 21. 19. or for a woolen bandage 
tied round the head, which the prieſts uſed inſtead of a cap, 
for the ſake of coolneſs, Serv. ibid. Sulpicius Galba was de- 
prived of his office on account of his cap having fallen (apex 

| (prolapſun, 
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'prolapſus), from his head in the time of a ſacrifice, Val. Max. i. 
1. 4. Hence apex is put for the top of any thing: as mantis apex, 
Sil. xii. 709 or for the higheſt honour or ornament ; as, apex 
nefutis eft auftoritas, Cic. Sen. 17. 

In antient times the Pontifex M. was not permitted to 
leave Italy, Liv. xxviii. 38. 44. Dio. fragm. 62. The firſt 
Pantifex M. freed from that reſtriction was P. Licinius Craſ- 
ſus A. U. 618. Liv. Epit. 59. ſo afterwards Cæſar, Suet. 22. 

The office of Pontifex M. was for life, Dis. Ixix. 15. on 
which account Auguſtus never aſſumed that dignity while 
Lepidus was alive, Set. Aug. 31. which Tiberius, Dis. lvi. 
30. and Seneca, de clem. i. 10. impute to his clemency. But 
with what juſtice we may learn from the manner in which 
Auguſtus behaved to Lepidus in other reſpects. For after 
depriving him of his ſhare in the Triumvirate, A. U. 718. 
Dio. xlix. 12. and confining him for a long time to Circeji 
under cuſtody, Suet. 16. Dio. ibid. he forced him to come to 
Rome, againſt his will, A. U. 736, and treated him with great 


indignity, Dio. liv. 15. —— After the death of Lepidus, A. 


741, Auguſtus aſſumed the office of Pontifex Maximus, Ib, 
27. which was ever after held by his ſucceſſors, and the title 
even by Chriſtian emperors to the time of Gratian, Zoſem. iv. 
36. or rather of Theodoſius; for on one of the coins of Gratian, 
this title is annexed. When there were two or more empe- 
rors, Dio informs us, that one of them only was Pontifex 
M. liii. 17. but this rule was ſoon after violated, Capitalin. 
in Balbin. 8. The Hierarchy of the church of Rome is 
thought to have been eſtabliſhed partly on the model of the 
Pontifex M. and the college of Pontifices. | 

The Pontifex M. always reſided in a public houſe, (habi- 
tavit, ſc. Cæſar in ſucra via, demo publica, Duet. Cæſ. 46.) 
called REGIA, Plin. Ap. iv. 11. 6. (quodin ea facra a rege 
facrificulo erant falita uſurpari, Feſtus; vel qu % in ea rex 
facrificulus habitare conſuẽſſet, Serv. in Virg. En. viii. 363.) 
Thus when Auguſtus became Pontifex Maximus, he 
made public a part of his houſe ; and gave the REGIA (which 
Dio calls the houſe of the Rex Sacrorwm,) to the Veſtal Vir- 
gins; to whoſe reſidence it was contiguous, Dio. liv. 27. 
whence ſome ſuppoſe it the ſame with the Regia Nume, the 
palace of Numa, Ovid. Tri. iii. 1. 30. to which Horace is ſup- 
poſed to allude under the name of monumenta regis, Od. 1. 
2. 13. and Auguſtus, Swet. 76. ſaid afterwards to ſuſtain the 
atrium of Veſta, Ovid. Faft. vi. 263. called aTRIUM RECI- 
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uM, Liv. xxvi. 27. Others fuppoſe it different. It appears +19 
have been the fame with that regia mentioned by Feſtus in 
EqQuvs Ocrossx; in which was the ſanctuary of Mars, 
Gell. iv. G. Plutarch. q. Rom. 96. for we learn from Dio that 
the arms of Mars, i. e. the Ancilia, were kept at the houſe of 
Cefar, as being Pontifex M. xliv. 17. Macrobius ſays that a 
ram uſed to be ſacrificed in it to Jupiter every Nundine or 
market-day, by the wife of the F/amen Dialis, (FLaMixica,) 
Sat. i. 16. | 

A Pontifex M. was thought to be polluted by touching 
and even by ſceing a dead body; Senec. conjet. ad. Marc. 15. 
Dio. liv. 28. 35. Iv. 31. 2s was an augur, Tacit. Arn. i. 62, 
So the high Prieſt among the Jews, Levit. xxi. 11. Even the 
ſtatue of Auguſtus was removed from its place, that it might 
not be violated by the fight of laughter, Dis. Ix. 13. But 
Dio ſeems ro think that the Pontifex. M. was violated only by 
touching a dead body, liv. 28. | 


II. AUGURES, antiendly called Ausprces, Plutarch. 9, 
Rom. 72. whole office it was to foretel future events, chiefly 
from the flight, chirping, or feeding of birds, (ex avium ge/tu 
vel garritu et ſpeftione, Feſtus), and alſo from other appearan- 
ces, Cic. Fam. vi. 6. Horat. od. iii. 27, &c. a body of prieſts, ' 
(ampliſimi ſaceruatii col. LEGIU) Cic. Fam. iii. 10. of the 
grrateſt authority in the Roman ſtate, Liv. i. 36. becauſe no- 
thing of importance was done reſpecting the public, either at 
home or abroad, in peace or war, without conſulting them, 
(i auſpicatd, Liv, i. 36. vi. 41. fine auſpicits, Cic. divin. i. 2. 
nife augurio atto, Id. 17. ii. 36. Varr. v. 6. vel capto, Suet. 
Aug. 95.) and antiently in affairs of great conſequence, they 
were equally icrupulous in private, Cic. div. i. 16. | 

 AvGuR is often put for any one who forero{d ſuturity, Cic. 
divin, ii. 3. 4. Fam, vi. 6, So Augur Apollo, i. e. qui auguris 
preeft, the god of augury, Horat. od. i. 2. 32. Abspx de- 
noted a perſon who obſerved and interpreted omens, (auſpicia 
vel orina), Horat. od. iii. 27. 8. particularly the prieſt who 
officiated at marriages, Juvenal. x. 336. Cie. Cluent. . Plaut 
Caf. prot. 86. Siet. Cl, 26. Liv. xlii. 12. In later times when 
the cuſtom of conſulting the auſpices was in à great meature - 
dropt, Cic. Nat. D. i. 1 f. ii. 3. Legg. ii. 13. thoſe employed 
to witneſs the ſiguing of the marriage contract, and to ſee 
that every thing was rightly performed, were called Au s9ri- 
ces Norriskuu, Cir, divin. i. 10, otherwiſe pers, con- 

A. afort,, 
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iliatores, tam prontbi. Hence auſpex is put for a fa- 
rourer or director; thus Auſpex /egis, Cic. Att. ii. 7. Arſpr- 
ces cæptorum operum, fayourers, Vg. Zn. iii. 20. Diis auſpt- 
cibus, under the direction or conduct of, Id. iv. 45. So au- 
ſpice muſd, Horat. ep. i. 3. 13. Teucro, Od. i. 7. 27. 

AUGURIUM and AUSPICIUM are commonly uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly, Virg. Eu. i. 392. Cic. div. 1. 47, but they are 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhed. Auſpicium was properly the fore- 
telling of future events, from the in/peFion of birds ; augurium, 
from any omens or prodigies whatever, Non. v. 30. 80 Cic. 
nat. D. ii. 3. but each of theſe words is often put for the omen 
itſelf, Virg. An. iii. 89. 499. AUGURIUM ssTLUris, when 
the augurs were conſulted whether it was lawful to aſk fafe- 
ty from the gods, Dio. xxxvii. 24. li. 21. Set. Aug. 31 Ta- 
cit. Ann. xii. 23. Cic. div. i. 47. The omens were alſo called, 
eftenta, portenta, monſtra, prodigia, (quia oftendunt, portendunt, 
monflrant, predicunt), Cic. div. i. 42. 

The auſpices taken before paſſing a river were called Px- 
REMNIA, Feſtus, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 3. Div. ii. 36. from the 
beaks of birds, as it is thought, Ex acUMINIBUs, a kind of 
auſpices peculiar to war, Bid. both of which had fallen into 
diſuſe in the time of Cicero, id. 

The Romans derived their knowledge of augury chiefly 
from the Tuſcans ; and antiently their youth uſed to be in- 
ſtructed as carefully in this art, as afterwards they were in the 
Greek literature, Liv. ix. 36. Cic. legg. ii. 9. For this pur- 
poſe, by a decree of the ſenate, fix of the ſons of the leading 
men at Rome, were ſent to each of the 12 ſtates of Etruria, 
to be taught, Cic div. i. 41. Valerius Maximus fays, ten, 
i. 1. It ſhould probably be in both, one to each. 

Before the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and Remus 
are faid to have agreed to determine by augury (augurits lege- 
re) who ſhould give name to the new city, and who ſhould 
govern it when built. Romulus choſe the Palatine hill, and 
Remus, the Aventine, as places to make their obſervations, 
(templa ad inaugurandum). Six vultures firſt appeared as an 
omen or augury (augurium) to Remus; and after this omen 
was announced or formally declared, ( nunciato augurio, or as 
Cicero calls it, decantato, Divin. i. 47.) twelve vultures ap- 
Fw to Romulus. Whereupon each was ſaluted king by 

is own party. The partizans of Remus claimed the crown 
to him from his having ſeen the omen firſt ; thoſe of Romulus, 
from the number of birds. Through the keenefs of the w_ 
P p teſt 
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teſt they came to blows, and in the ſcufle Remus fell. The 
common report is, that Remus was flain by Romulus for ha. 
ving in derifion leapt over his walls, Liv. i. 7. | 

After Romulus it became cuſtomarythat no one ſhould enter 
upon an office without conſulting the auſpices. But Dionyſus 
informs us, that in his time, this cuſtom was obſerved metre. 
ly for form's fake. In the morning of the day, on which 
thoſe elected were to enter on their magiſtracy, they roſe a- 
bout twilight and repeated certain prayers under the open air, 
attended by an augur, who told them that lightning had ap- 
peared on the left, which was efteemed a good omen, althous! 
no ſuch thing had happened. This verbal declaration, althoug) 
falſe, was reckoned ſufficient, Diony/; it. 6. 

The augurs are ſuppoſed to have been firſt inſtituted by Ro. 
mulus, three' in number, one to each tribe, Liv. x. 6. as the 
Haruſpices, Dionyf. ii. 22. and confirmed by Numa, 5. 64, 
A fourth was added, probably by Servius Tullius, when he 
encreafed the number of tribes, and divided the city into four 
tribes, Id. iv. 34. Liv. i. 13. The augurs were at firſt all pa- 
tricians ; till A. U. 454, when five plebeians were added, 
Liv. x. 9. Sylla encreaſed their number to fifteen, Liv. Ep. 
Ixxxix. - They were at firſt choſen, as the other pricſts, by the 
Comitia Curiata, Dionyſ. ii. 64. and afterwards underwent the 
ſame changes as the pontifices, See p. 290. 

The chief of the augurs was called MacisrER CoLL FSI. 

The augurs enjoyed this ſingular privilege, that of whatever 
crime they were guilty, 2 could not be deprived of their 
office, Plin. Ep. iv. 8. becauſe, as Plutarch ſays, 9. Rem. 97. 
they were entruſted with the ſecrets of. the empire. The 
laws of friend{hip were antiently obſerved with great care a- 
mong the augurs, and no one was admitted into their number, 
who was known to be 1nimical to any of the college, Cic. 
Fam. iii. 10. | $ 

As the Pontifices preſcribed ſolemn forms and ceremonies, 
ſo the augurs explained all omens, Cic. ae 9. They deriv- 
ed tokens (/igna) of ſuturity chiefly from five ſources, from 
appearances in the heavens, as thunder or lightning, from 
the ſinging or flight of birds, from the eating of chickens, 
from quadrupeds, and from uncommon accidents, called 
'The birds which gave omens by ſinging 


(oscixxs) were the raven, (corrus), the crow, (cornix), 
the owl, (nofZua vel bubs), the cock, / 2 allinaceus), 
y flight, (AL Tres 

7't 


&c. Feſtus. Plin. x. 20. . 22. 29. 7. 42. 


{ 
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del PREPETES), were the eagle, vulture, &c. B. Gell, 
vi, 6. Serv. in Virg. An. iii. 361. Cic. diu. i. 47. nat. D. ii. 
64. by feeding chickens, (PULL1), Cic. div. ii. 34. ſee p. 88, 
much attended to in war, Plin. x. 22. , 24. Liv. x. 40. and 
contempt of their intimations was ſuppoſed to occafion ſignal 
misfortunes ; as in the caſe of P. Claudius in the firſt Punic 
war; who, when the perſon who had the charge of the chick- 
ens, (PULLARIUS), told him they would not cat, which was 
eſteemed a bad omen, ordered them to be thrown into the 
ſea, ſaying, Then let them drink. After which, engaging the 
enemy, he was defeated with the loſs of his fleet, Cic. nat. D. 
ii. 3. div. i, 16, Liv. Ep. xix. Fal. Max. i. 4. 3. 

The badges of the augurs (Ornamenta auguralia, Liv. x. J.) 
were, 1. a kind of robe, called TRABEA, ſtripped with pur- 
ple, (virgata vel palmata, a trabibus dia), according to Ser- 
vius, made of purple and ſcarlet, (ex purpura et cocco miſtum), 
in Virg. An. vii, 612. So Dionyſius, ſpeaking of the dreſs 
of the Salii, ii. 70. who deſcribes it as faſtened with claſps, 
B. hence bibaphum, i. e. purpuram bis tinctam, cagitare, to de- 


fire to be made an augur, Cic. Fam. ii. 16. bibapho weſtire, | 


* to make one, Att. ii. 9. ——2. A cap of a conical thape, like 
chat of the portifices, Thid. — 3. A crooked ſtaff, which they 
carried in their right hand to mark out the quarters of the hea- 
vens, (quo regiones cœli determinarent), called LITUUS, (bacu- 
lus v. -um, 9— nodlo aduncus, Liv. i. 18, Jncurvum et leviter g 
ſummo inflexum bacillum, quod ab ejus litui, quo canitur, ſimilitu- 
dine namen invenit, Cic. divin. 17. Jirga brevis, in parte qua 
robigſtior eft, incurua, Gell. v. 8.) | 

An augur made his obſervations on the heavens, (SERV A-» 
BAT de cels, v. celum, Cic. div. ii. 35. Dom. 15. Phil. ii. 
32. Lucan. i. 601. v. 395.) uſually in the dead of the night, 
pot medium noctem, Gell. iti. 2. media noe, Liv. xxxiv. 14. 
cum et SILENTIUM, Peftus : nocte SILENTLO, Liv. ix. 38. viii. 
23. aperto cœlo, ita ut apertis ati liceat lucernis, Plutarch. Q. R. 
71. I filentium dicimus in auſpicio, quod omm vitio caret, Cic, 
div. ii. 44.) or about twilight, Dionyf. ii. 5. 

The augur took his ſtation on an elevated place, called ARX 
or TENPLEM, Liv. i. 8. ve] TABERNACULUM, Liv. iv. 7. Cic, 
div. ii. 35. which Plutarch calls ozmn, iz Marcell. pr 300.— 
where the view was open on all ſides; and to make it ſo, 


buildings were ſometimes pulled down. Having firſt offered 


up ſacrifices, and uttered a ſolemn prayer, (EFFAT4, plur, 
ru, JV. irg. En. vi. 197. whence Sari templum, to conlee 
p22 | crata 
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crate, Cic. Att. xiii. 42. hinc FANA nom:nata, quod pontifices in 
facrand; fati ſunt finem, Varr. L. L. v. 7.) he fat down (eden 
crpit in SOLIDA SELLA,) with his head covered, (capite welats), 
and, according to Livy, 1. 18. with his face turned to the 
caſt ; ſo that the parts towards the ſouth were on the right, 
(partes dextre), and thoſe towards the north on the left, 
(leve). Then he determined with his /ituws the regions of the 
heavens from eaſt to weit, and marked in his mind ſome ob- 
jet ſtraight forward, ¶gnum contra animo fintoit), at as great 
a diſtance, as his eyes could reach; within which boundaries 
he ſhould make his obſervations, Liu. i. 18. This ſpace was 
alſo called 'TEMPLUM, (a tuendo: cus auguru aut auſpicii 
cauſd guibuſclam conceptis verbis finitus, Varr. L. L. vi. 2. Do- 


nat. in Ter. iii. 5. 42.) Dionylius gives the ſame deſcription 


with Livy of the poſition of the augur, and of the quarters of 
the heavens, ii. 5. ſo Hyginus, de limit. But Varro makes the 
augur look towards the — which he calls pars antica; con- 
ſequently, the pars ſiniſtra was on the eaſt, and dextra, on 
the weſt : That on the north he calls pg/7ca, Ibid. In whate- 
ver poſition the- augur ſtood, omens on the left among 
the Romans were reckoned lucky, Plaut. Pſeud. ii. 4. 72. 
pid. ii. 2. 1. Serv. in Virg. ii. 689. Cic. legg. iii. 3. div. ii, 
35. Gell. v. 12. Ovid. Trift. i. 8. 49. Dionyſ. ii. 5. but ſome- 
times omens on the left are called unlucky, Virg. Ecl. i. 18. 
ix. 15. Suet. Cl. 7. Vit. g. Ovid. eff. ii. 115. in imitation of 
the Greeks, among whom augurs ſtood with their faces to the 
north, and then the eatt, which was the lucky quarter, was 
on the right. (Sini/trum, quod bonum fit, naſtri nominaverunt, 
externi, (ſc. Græci), dextrum, Cic. div. ii. 36.) Hence dexter 
is often pur for felix vel fauſtus, lucky or propitious, Virg. 
En. viii. 302. and fenifler for injelix, infauſtus, vel fungſtus, 
unlucky or unfavourable, Id. i. 444. Plin. Ep. i. g. vii. 28. 


Tacit. Hiſt. v. 5. Thunder on the left was a good omen for 


every thing elſe but holding the coma, Cic. div. ii. 18. 35. 
The croaking of a raven (carvus) on the right, and of a crow 
(cornix) on the left, was reckoned fortunate, and vice verſd, 
Cic. div. i. 7. & 39. In ſhort, the whole art of augury among 
the Romans was involved in uncertainty, 15. It — to 


have beet, at firit contrived, and afterwards cultivated chiefly 
to increaſe the influence of the leading men over the multi- 
tude, ; 

The Romans took emens (omina cajrtabant) alſo from quadru- 


peds croſſing the way or appearing in an unaccuſtomed place, 
| Juv. 
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uv. xiil. 62. Hor. od. iii. 27. Liv. xxi. lt. xxĩi. 1.) from ſneezing, 
* fternutatione), ſpilling ſalt on the table, and other accidents 
of = kind, which were called Dira, ſc. figna, or Dir, 
Cic. de divinat. i. 16. ii. 40. Dio. xl. 18. Theſe the augurs 
explained, and taught how they ſhould be expiated. When 
they did ſo, they were ſaid commentari, Cic. Amic. 2. If the 
omen was good, the phraſe was, IMPETRITUM, INAUGURA- 
TUM EST, Plaut. Afin. ii. 11. and hence it was called Auguri- 
um impetrativum vel optatum, Serv. in Virg. An. v. 190. 
Many curious inſtances of Roman ſuperſtition with reſpect to 
omens and other things are enumerated, Plin. 28. 2. Cæſar. 
in landing at Adrumetum in Africa with his army, happened 
to fall on his face, which was reckoned a bad omen ; but he, 
with great preſence of mind, turned it to the contrary : For, 
taking hold of the ground with his right hand, and kiſſing it, 
as if he had fallen on purpaſe, he exclaimed, I take poſſeſſion 
of thee, O Africa, (Vexzo TE AFRICA), Dio. xlii. fin. Sue. 
ul. 59. : 
/ — events were alſo prognoſticated by drawing lots, {/or- 
tibus ducendis, Cic. div. ii. 33. thus, Oracula ſortibus equatis ducun- 
tur, Id. i. 18. That is, being ſo adjuſted, that they had all an 
equal chance of coming out firſt, Plaut. Caſe ii. 6. 35.) Theſe 
lots were a kind of dice (tali v. teſeræ) made of wood, Plaut. 
Cas. ii. 6. 32. gold, Suet. Tib. 14. or other matter, Plaut. ib. 
46. Pauſan. Meſen. p. 113, with certain letters, words or 
marks inſcribed on them, Cic. div, ii. 41. They were chrown 
commonly into an urn, 5d. ſometimes filled with water, 
Plaut. ib. 28. & 33. and drawn out by the hand of a' boy, or 
of the perſon who conſulted the oracle. The prieſt of the 
temple explained the import of them, Cic. div. i. 34. The lots 
were ſometimes thrown like common dice, and the throws 
eſteemed favourable or not, as in playing, Suet. Tib. 14. Pro- 
fert. iv. 9. 19. SokrEs denotes not only the lots themſelves, 
and the anſwer returned from the explanation of them, thus, 
Sortes ipfas et cetera, que erant ad fortem i. e. ad reſponſum 
reddendum parata, di}turbavitſimia,Cic. div. i. 34. Liv. viii. 24. but 
alſo any verbal reſponſes whatever of an oracle, {fortes que 
vaticinatione funduntur, que oracla veriur dicimus,) Cic. div. 
ii. 33. & 56. Dictæ per carmine fortes, Horat. art. p. 403. 80 
Liv. i. 56. v. 15. Virg. Anu. iv. 346. vi. 72. Ovid. Met. i. 
368 & 381. &c. Thus OracuLuM is put both for the tem- 
ple, Cic. Font. 10. Ep. ad Brut. 2, and the anſwer given in 
u, Cic. div. i. 1. 34. & 51-;&c, Tacitus calls by the name of 
I | ; Sortes 
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Sortes the manner which the Germans uſed to form conjec. 
tures about futurity. They cut the branch of a tree in- 
to ſmall parts or flips (in ſurculot), and diſtinguiſhing theſe 
ſlips by certain marks, ſcattered them at random (temere ac 
Fortuitò) on a white cloth. Then a prieſt, if the preſage was 
made for the public, (/ publice conſuleretur), if in private, the 
maſter of a family, having prayed to the gods, and looking to 
heaven, took up each of the flips three times, and interpreted 
it according to the mark impreſſed on it; Tac. de mor. G. 10. Of 
prophetic lots, thoſe of Præneſte were the moſt famous, Cic. 
diu. ii. 41. Suet. Tib 63. Domit. 15. Stat. Sylv. 1. 3. 80, Livy 
mentions among unlucky omens the lots of Cære to have been 
diminiſhed in their bulk, (extenuate) xxi. 62. and of Falerij, 
xxit. 1. Omens of futurity were alſo taken from names, 
Plaut. Perf. iv. 4. 73. Bacch. ii. 3. 50. thoſe who foretold ſu- 
turity by lots, were called SoRTILEG1; which name Iſidorus 
applies to thoſe, who, upon opening any book at random, 
formed conjectures from the meaning of . firſt line or paſ- 
ſage which happened to caſt up, viii. 9. Hence in later wri- 
ters we read of the SokTEs VIRGILIANE, Homerice, &c. 
Sometimes ſelect verſes were written on ſlips of paper, (in pit- 
zaciis), and being thrown” into an urn, were drawn out like 
common lots; whence of theſe it was ſaid, Sars excidit, Spar- 
tian. Adrian. 2. Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 14.—Thoſe who foretold 
future events by obſerving the ſtars, were called AsTROL0G1, 
Cic. divin, i. 58. 39. ii. 42. Verr. ii. 52. MATHEMATICI, Suet, 
Aug. 94. Tib. Cal. 55, Tacit. Hift. i. 22. Juvenal. vi. $61. xiv, 
248. GENETHLIACI, Gell, xiv. 1, from geneſis vel genitura, 
the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the ſtar which hap- 
penned to be then riſing, (fdus natalitium, Cic. div. ii. 43.) 
Juvenal. xiv. 248. Suet. 'Tit, 9. and which was ſuppoſed to 
determine his future fortune: called alſo Horo:opus (ab hors 
inſpicienda,) thus, Geminos horoſcope varo (for vario) Ea ge- 
nio; O natal hour, although one and the ſame, thou produ- 
ceſt twins of different diſpoſitions, Perſ. vi. 18. Hence a per- 
fon was ſaid habere imperatoriam geneſim, to whom an aſtrolo- 
ger had foretold at his birth, that he would be emperor, Suct. 
Veſp. 14. Dom. 10, Thoſe aſtrologers were alſo called Chat. 
DX1 or BaBYLONII, becauſe they came originally from the 
country betwixt the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
Plin. vi. 28. Hence Chaldaicis rationibus eruditus, {killed in 
aſtrology, Cic. div. ii. 47. Babylonica doctrina, aſtrology, Lu- 
cret. v. 726. nec Babylonios tentdris numeros, and do not 

tr 
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try aſtrological calculations, i. e. do not conſult an aſtrologer, 
1 ad. i. 11. who uſed to have a book, (Ephemeris, v. plur. 
Ides,) in which the riſing and ſetting, the conjunction, and 
other appearances of the ſtars were calculated. Some per- 
ſons were ſo ſuperſtitious, that in the moſt trivial affairs of 
life they had recourſe to ſuch books, Plin. 29. 1. which 
Juvenal ridicules, vi. 576. An Aſiatic aſtrologer (Phryx 
Augur, et Indus,) ſkilled in aſtronomy (aftrorum mundique pe- 
ritus), was conſulted by the rich; the poor applied to com- 
mon fortune tellers ( /orti/egt vel divin,) who uſually ſat in 
the Circus maximus, Tbid. Hence called by Horace fallax, 
Sat. i. 6. 113. . 

Thoſe who foretold future events by interpreting dreams, 
were called, Conjectoren; by apparent inſpiration, Hariꝭli, v. 
divini; wvates v. vaticinatores, &c. 

Perſons diſordered in their mind, (melanchalici, cardidci, et 
pbrenetici), were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the faculty of preſaging 
future events, Cic. div. i. 38. Theſe were called by various 
other names; CERRITI or Cerzti, Plaut. Amph. ii. 2. 144. 
Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 278. becauſe Ceres was ſuppoſed ſometimes 
to deprive her worſhippers of their reaſon, Non. i. 213. alſo 
LaRVATI, Larvarum pleni, i. e ange et mente mati, quaſi Lare 
vis et ſpectris exterriti, Feſtus. Plaut. Men. v. 4. 2. and LxN- 
PHATICI, or lymphati, Virg. En. vii. 377. Liv. vii. 17. (a 
nymphis in furorem acti, wagormrn, Varro L. L. vi. 5. qui ſpe- 
ciem quandam e fonte, id &ft effigiem nymphe viderint, Feſtus), be- 
cauſe the nymphs made thoſe who ſaw them mad. Iſidore 
makes /ymphaticus the ſame with one ſeized with the hydrophc- 
bia, qui aquam timeat, ud, x. litera IJ. Pavor lymphaticus, 
a panic fear, Liv. x. 28. Senec. ep. 13. Nummi auri lymphati- 
ci, burning in the pocket, as eager to get out, or to be ſpent, 
Plaut. Pen. i. 2. 132. Mens lymphata Maræotico, intoxicated, 
Horat. Od. i. 37. 14. As hellebore was uſed in curing thoſe 
who were mad, hence ark for inſanus, Plaut. Rud. iv. 
3. 67. Thoſe tranſported with religious enthuſiaſm were call- 


2d FanaTici, Juvenal. ii. 113. iv. 123. Cic. divin. ii. 57. 
Dem. 60. from FaNUM, a fari, becauſe it was conſecrated by 
a ſet form of words, (fande), Feſtus, & Varr. L. L. v. 7.— 
or from Fauxus, (gui primus fani conditor fuit), Serv. in Virg. 
G. i. 10. From the influence of the moon on perſons labour- 
ing under certain kinds of inſanity, they are called by later 
writers, LUNATICT, 
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HARUSPICES, (ab haruga, i. e. h/tia, Donat. in Ter. 


Phorm. iv. 4. 28. vel potius a viFimis, aut extis viftimarum in 
ara infpiciendis); called alſo ExTrsrices, Cic. div. ii. 12. 
Non. i. 53. who examined the victims and their entrails after 
they were facrificed, and from thence derived omens of futu- 
rity ; alſo from the flame, ſmoak, and other circumſtances at- 
tending the ſacrifice; as if the victim came to the altar with- 
out reſiſtance, ſtood there quietly, fell by one ſtroke, bled 
freely, &c. Theſe were favourable ſigns. The contrary are 
enumerated, Virg. G. iii. 486. Lucan. i. 609, &c. They al- 
ſo explained prodigies, Cic. Cat. iii. 8. Div. i. 3. Suet. Aug. 
29. Plin. vii. 3. Their office reſembled that of the augurs; 
but they were not eſteemed ſo honourable : Hence, when ju- 
lius Cæſar admitted Ruſpina, one of them, into the ſenate, 
Cicero repreſents it as an indignity to the order, Fam. vi. 18. 
Their art was called HaKvuseicixa, v. Haraſpicum diſciplina, 
Cic. div. 1. 2. 41. derived from Etruria, where. it is ſaid to 
have been diſcovered by one Tages, Cic. div. ii. 23. Ovid. met. 
xv. 553. Lucan. i. 637. (enſorin. nat. d. 4. and whence Ha- 
ruſpices were often ſent for to Rome, Liv. v. 15. xxvii. 37. 
Cic. Cat. iii. 8. Lucan. i. 584. Martial. iii. 24. 3. They ſome- 
times came from the eaſt ; thus Armenius vel Comagenus ha- 
ruſpex, Juvenal. vi. 549. Females alſo practiſed this art, 
(AxvsPIcEa), Plaut. Mil. Glor. iii. 1. 99 The college of the 
Harufpices was inſtituted by Romulus, Diony/. ii. 22. Of 
what number it conſiſted is uncertain. Their chief was called 
SuMMus HARUSPEX, Cic. div. ii. 24. 

Cato uſed to ſay, he was ſurpriſed that the Haruſpices did 
not laugh when they ſaw one another, Cic nat. D. i. 26. Di- 
vin. it. 24. their art was fo ridiculous; and yet wonderful in- 
ſtances are recorded of the truth of their predictions, Liv. xxv. 
16. Salla. Fug. 63. Tacit. hiſt. i. 27. Suet. Galb. 19. Suct. 
Cæſ. 81. Dio. xliv. 18. | 


III. QUINDECEMVIRI facris faciundit, who had the 
charge of the ſibylline books, inſpected them by the appoint- 
ment of the ſenate in dangerous junctures, and performed 
the ſacrifices which they enjoined. It belonged to them in 
particular to celebrate the ſecular games, Horat. de carm. /zc. 
70. Tacit. Annal. ii. 11. vi. 12. and thoſe of Apollo, Dis. liv. 
19. They are ſaid to have been inſtituted on the following 
occaſion. | | 

A certain woman called Amalthza, from a foreign coun- 


try, is ſaid to have come to Tarquinius Superbus, wiſhing to 
ſel] 
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fell nine books of Sibylline or prophetic oracles, But upon 
Tarquin's refuſal to give her the price which ſhe aſked, ſhe 
went away, and burnt three of them. Returning ſoon after, 
ſhe ſought the ſame price for the remaining fix, Whereupon 
being ridiculed by the king, as a ſenſeleſs old woman, ſhe 
went and burnt other three; and coming back ſtill de- 
manded the ſame price for the three which remained, Gel- 
lius ſays that the books were burnt in the king's preſence, i. 
19. Tarquin ſurpriſed at the ſtrange conduct of the woman 
conſulted the Augurs, what to do, They regretting the loſs 
of the books, which had been deitroyed, adviſed the king to 
give the price required. 'The woman therefore having de- 
livered the books, and having deſired them to be carefully 
kept, diſappeared ; and was never afterwards ſeen, Diony/. iv, 
62. Lafant. i, 6. Gell. i. 19. Pliny ſays ſhe burnt two books, and 
only preſerved one, Pin. xiii. 13. ſ. 27, 'Tarquin committed 
the care of theſe books, called LI BRI STBWLLINI, ibid. or vER- 
sus, Horat. carm. ſec. g. Cic. Verr. iv. 49. to two men (Duum- 
viri), of illuſtrious birth, Diony/. ibid. one of whom, called 
Atilius, Diony/. iv. 62. or Tullius, Val. Max. i. 1. 13, he is 
faid to have puniſhed, for being unſaichful to his truſt, by 
ordering him to be ſewed up alive in a fack, (in culeum inſui), 
and thrown into the ſea, Bid. the puniſhment afterwards in- 
flicted on parricides, Cic. Roſe. Am. 25. In the year 387, ten 
men (decemviri)j were appointed for this purpoſe; five patricians, 
and fiye plebeians, Liv. vi. 37. 42. afterwards fifteen, as it is 
thought by Sylla, Sv. in Virg. An. vi. 73. Julius Cæſar 
made them ſixteen, Di. xlii. 51. xliii. gi. They were crea- 
ted in the ſome manner as the Pontifices, Dio. liv 19. See 
Lex Domitia. The chief of them was called MacisrER CoL- 
LEGH, Plin. xxviii. 2. 

Theſe Sibylline books were ſuppoſed to contain the fate of 
the Roman empire, Liv. xxxviii. 45. and therefore, in public 
danger or Calamity, the keepers of them were frequently or- 
dered by the ſenate to inſpect (adire, inſpicere v. conſulere) 
them, Liv. iii. 10. v. 13. vii. 27. xi. 12. XX1. 62. XXit, 9. xxix. 
10. Xxkxvi. 37. zh. 21. [hey were kept in a ſtone cheſt 
below ground in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. But the 
Capitol being burnt in the Marfic war, the Sibylline books 
were deſtroyed _—_—_ with it, A. U. 670. Whereupon 


ambaſſadors were ſent every where to collect the oracles of 


the Sibyls, Tacit. Ann. vi. 12. For there were other prophe- 
tie women beſides the one who came to Tarquin. Lactanti- 
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us from Varro mentions ten, i. 6. Ælian, four, xii. 35. Pliny 
ſays there were ſtatues of three Sibyls near the Refra in the 
Forum, xxxiv. 5./. 10. The chief were the Sibyl of Cumæ, 
(SiBYLt.a CU, whom Zneas is ſuppoſed to have conſult. 
ed; calledby Virgil Deiph#be, En. vi. 36. 98. from her age, lin- 
geva, 321. vivax, Ovid. Met. xiv. 104. and of the Sibyl Erythræ, 
a City of Ionia, (ERYTHRAA SIBYLLA), Cic. divin. i. 18. who 
uſed to utter her oracles with ſuch ambiguity, that, whatever 
happened, ſhe might ſeem to have predicted it, Id. ii. 5 4. the 
verſes, however, were ſo contrived, that the firſt letters of 
them joined together made ſome ſenſe ; hence called Acko- 
STICHIS, or in the plural acroflichides, (axporixuc), Diony/. iv. 
62. Chriſtian writers often quote the Sibylline verſes in ſup- 
port of Chriſtianity ; as, Lactantius, i. 6. it. 11. 12. iv. 6, 
but theſe appear to have been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verſes thus collected, the Quin- 
decemviri made out new books; which Auguſtus, (after 
having burnt all other prophetic books, fatidici /ibri, both 
Greek and Latin, above 20c0), depoſited in two gilt caſes, 
{ forults auratis), under the baſe of the ſtatue of Apollo, in the 
temple of that god on the Palatine hill, Swet. Aug. 31. to which 
Virgil alludes, ZZ. vi. 69 &c. having firſt cauſed the prieſts to 
write over with their own hands a new copy of them, becauſe 
the former books were fading with age, Dis. liv. 17. 

The Qyindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of 
ſerving in the army, and from other offices in the city. Their 
prieſthood was for life, Dionyſ. iv. 62. They were properly 
the prieſts of Apollo; and hence each of them had at his 
houſe a brazen tripod, (cortina vel tripus), Serv. in Virg. An. 
iii. 332. Val. Flacc. i. 5. as being ſacred to Apollo, Suet. Aug. 
. $2, Similar to that on which the prieſteſs of Delphi ſat, which 
Servius makes a three-footed ſtool or table, (menſa), Ibid. 360. 
bnt others, a vaſe with three fcet and a covering, properly cal- 
led Cortina, h, Which alſo fignifics a large round cauldron, 
Plin.xxxv.11./-4 1. Vurr. L. L. vi. 3. often put for the whole tri- 
pod, or for the oracle, Ving. An. vi. 347. iii. 92. Ovid. Met. 
xv. 635. Plin. xxxiv. 3. /. 8. hence tripcdas ſentire, to under- 
ſtand the oracles of Apollo, Yirg. Zn. iii. 360. When tri- 
pods are ſaid to have been given in a preſent, vaſes or cnps 
ſupported on three feet are underſtood, Virg. An. v. 110. 
Horat. od. iv. 8. 3. Nep. Pauf. 1. Ovid. Her. iii. 32. Suet. Aug. 
52. ſuch as are to be ſeen on antient coins. S 


IV. SEPTEMVIRI uu, who prepared the ſacred feaſts 
at games, proceſſions, and other folemn occaſions. 

It was cuſtomary among the Romans to decree feaſts to the 
gods, in order to appeaſe their wrath, eſpecially to Jupiter, 
(epulum Jovis, v. -i), during the public games, (laderum cau- 
{#), Liv. xxv. 2. XXvii. 38. XXix. 38. fin. XXX. 39. XXXl. 4. 


- xxxxll. 7. Theſe ſacred entertainments became ſo numerous, 


that the Pontifices could no longer attend to them ; on which 
account, this order of prieſts was inſtituted to act as their aſ- 
ſiſtants. They were firſt created A. 557, three in number, 
(Txiouvixl EyvLones,) Liv. xxxiii. 44. Cic. orat. iii. 19. 
and were allowed to wear the toga prætexta, as the Pontifices, 
ibid. in the fing. Tzrumvir ErolLo, Id. xl. 42. Their num- 
ber was encreaſed to ſeven, it is thought by Sylla, Gell. i. 12. 
fing. SEPTEMVIRQUE EPULIs fe/ts, Lucan. i. 602. If any thing 
had been neglected or wrongly performed in the public games, 
the Epulones reported it affertbant) to the Pontifices ; by whoſe 
decree the games on that account were ſometimes celebrated 
anew, Cic. Har. 10. Liv. ib. The ſacred feaſts were prepa- 
red with great magnificence; hence, Cænæ pentificum, v. pon- 
tificales, et augurales, for ſumptuous entertainments, Harat. 
Od. ii. 14. 28. Macrob. Sat. ii. 9. 

The Pontifices, Augures, Septemviri Epulones, and Quinde- 
cemviri, were called the four colleges of prieſts, (ru, !y2ovinty 
Dio. liii. 1. Sacerdstes SUMMORUM COLLEGIORUM, Suet. Aug. 
101.) When divine honours were decreed to Auguſtus, af- 
ter his death, a fifth college was added, compoſed of his prieſts; 
hence called CoLLECGIUu SODALIUM AUGUSTALIUM, Tacit. 
Ann. iii. 64. Dio. lvi. 46. lviii. 12. So FLAVIALIUM collegium, 
the prieſts of Titus and Veſpaſian, Suet. Dom. 4. But the 
name of COLLEGIUM was applied not only to ſome other 
fraternities of prieſts, Liv. xxxvi. 3. but to any number of 
men joined in the ſame office; as the Conſuls, Liv. x. 22. 
24. Prætors, Cic. Off. iii. 20. Quæſtors, Suet. Claud. 24. 
Tribunes, Cic. dom. 18. alſo to any body of merchants, Liv. 
ii. 27. or mechanics, Plin. xxxiv. 1. Plin. ep. x. 42. to 
thoſe who lived in the capitol, Liv. v. 50. 52. even to an aſ- 
ſemblage of the meaneſt citizens, Cic. dom. 28. or ſlaves, Cir. 
pal red. in Sen. 12. Sext. 25. Piſ. 4. 

Io each of the colleges of Pontifices, Augures, and Duinde- 
cemviri, Julius Cæſar added one, Dio. xlii. 51. and to the 
Septemviri, three, Id. xlii. fin. After the battle of Actium 
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308 ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

a power was granted to Auguſtus of adding to theſe college, 
as many extraordinary members as he thought proper; which 
power was exercited by the ſucceeding emperors : 50 that the 
number of thefe colleges was thenceforth very uncertain, Dis. 
Ni. 20. liti. 17. They ſcem, however, to have retained their 
antient names; thus, Tacitus calls himfelf Dyindecemvirg!: 
facerdotis preditus, Ann. xi. 11. and Pliny mentions a SEF TE. 
vIx EpuLoNUM, Eb. it. 11. : 

It was antently ordained by law, that two perſons of the 
ſame family (i ver aver; cv, ſhould not enjoy the fame 
prieſthood, Dio. xxxix. 17. But under the emperors thi; 
regulation was diſregarded. 

The other fraternities of prieſts were leſs conſiderable, a. 
though compoſed of perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank. 

t. FRATRES AMBARVALES, twelve in number, who 
offered up ſacrifices, for the fertility of the ground, (ut arva 

 fruges fer rent), Varr. iv. 15. which were called Sacra Ambar we- 
lia, becauſe the victim was carried round the fields, (arva am- 
biebat, ter circum ibat heftia fruges, Virg. G. i. 345.) Hence 
they were ſaid, agros luftrare, Id. ecl. v. 75. et purgare, Li- 
bull. ii. 1. 1. & 17. and the victim was called HosT14 AuAR- 
VALIS, Feſtus, Macreb. Sat. iii. 5.) attended with a crowd of 
country people, having their temples bound with garlands of 
oak leaves, dancing and ſinging the praiſes of Ceres; to whom - 


libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine, 


(cui tu lacte fave, i. e. mel, ef miti dilue Baccho, Virg. G. i. 
344-) theſe facred rites were performed before they began to 
reaps privately as well as publicly, . 347. | 

This order of prieſts is {aid to have been inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus in honour cf his nurſe Acca Laurentia, who had 12 
ſons, and when one of them died, Romulus, to confole her, 
offered to ſupply his place, and called himſelf and the reſt of 
her ſons, FRaTREs AUvalzEs. Their office was for life, and 
continued even in captivity and exile. They wore a crown 
made of the ears of corn, (corona ſpicca), and a white woollen 
wreath around their temples, (22fula alba) Gell. vi. 17. Plin, 
XVI. 2. 

IxroLz erant filaments lanen, quibus ſacerdetes et hoſtiz, tems 
Plaque velabantur, Feſtus. The mfule were broad woollen 
bandages tied with ribbands, (vitte), Virg. C. iii. 487. An, 
x 538. Ovid. Pent. iii. 2. 74. uſed. not only by prieſts to 
cover their heads, Cic. Verr. iv. to. Lucan. v. 142. but alſo 


by 
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by ſuppliants, Cæſ. B. C. ii. 12. Liv. xxiv. 30. xxv. 25. Tacit, 
FEA. i. 66. 

2 CURIONES, the prieſts, who performed the public ſa- 
cred rites in each curia, 30 in number. Sce p. 1. Heralds who 
notified the orders of the prince or people at the ſpectacles 
were alſo called CuRioxes, Pin. Ep. iv. 7. Martial. Pref. ii. 
Plautus calls a lean lamb curts, i. e. qui curd macet, which is 
| lean with'icare, Aul. ili. 6. 27. 

3. FECIALES vel Fetiales, facred perſons employed in de- 
claring war and making peace, Liv. ix. 5. The Fecialis, who 
took the oath in name of the Roman people in concluding a 

treaty of peace, was called Pater Patratus, (qued jurjurandum 
pro teto populo patrabat, i. e. prefiabat vel peragebat', Liv. i. 24. 
The Feriales (collegium ferialium, Liv. xxxvi. 3.) were inſtitut- 
ed by Numa Pompilius, borrowed, as Dionyſius thinks, i. 21. 
ji. 72. from the Greeks : they are ſuppoſed to have been 
20 in number, Varr. apud Non, xii. 43. They judged con- 
eerning every thing which related to the proclaiming of war 
and the making of treaties, Bid. Lic. /egg. li. g. the forms they 
uſed were inſtituted by Ancus. Liv. i. 32+ They were ſent 
to the enemy to demand the reſtitution of effects, (cLarIGa- 
TUM, ite. res raptas, clare retetitum,) theyalways carried in their 
hands, or wreathed round their temples, vervain, (verdena,) 
Serv. in Virg. xii 120. vel verbenaca, a kind of facred graſs 
or clean herbs, (/g v. herbe pure,) plucked from a par- 
ticularplace in the capitol, with the earth, in which it grew, (gra- 
men ex arce cum ſua terra evul/um;) hence the chief of them was 
called VERBENARIUS, Pin. xxii. 3. XXX. 9. ſ. 69. If they were 
fent to make a treaty, each of them carried vervain as an em- 
blem of peace, and a flint ſtone to ſtrike the animal which 
was ſacrificed, (privos lupides falices, privaſque verbenat,) Liv. 
XXX. 33. 
4. 850 ALES Ti; vel T:tienſes, prieſts appointed by Titus 
Tatius to preſerve the ſacred rites of the Sabines z or by Ro- 
mulus in honour of Tatius himſelf, Tacit. Aunal. i. 54. Hil. 
li. 95. in imitation of whom the prietts inſtituted to Auguſ- 
tus after his death were called SoDALEs, ibid. Suet. Claud. 6. 
Galb. 8. 

5. REX Sacrorum, vel Rex ſacrificulus, a prieſt appointed 
after the expulſion of Tarquin, to perform the facred rites, 
which the kings themſelves uſed formerly to perform; an 
office of ſmall importance, and ys to the Pontifex Maxi- 
ws, as all the other prieſts were, Liv. ii. 2. Dionyſ. iv. 74. v. 
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1. Before a perſon was admitted to this prieſthood, he way 
obliged to reſign any other office he bore, Liv. xl. 52. His 
wife was called REGina, Macrob. Sat. i. 15. and his houſe 
ntiently, REG14, Serv. in Virg. Mu. viii. 363. | 


The PRIESTS of PARTICULAR GODS. 


THE prieſts of particular gods were called FLAMINES, 
from a cap or fillet (a fle vel piles), which they wore on 
their head, Varr. L. L. iv. 15. The chief of theſe were, 
I. Flamen DIALI8, the prieſt of Jupiter, who was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a lictor, /ella curults, and toga pretexta, Liv. 1. 20. and 
had a right from his office of coming into the ſenate, Liv, 
xxvii. 8. Flamen MARTIALIS, the prieſt of Mars; QUI- 
RINALIS, of Romulus, &c. Theſe three were always 
choſen from the patricians, Cic. dom. 14.— They were 
firſt inſtituted by 3 Liv. i. 20. Dionyſ. ii. 64. who 
had himſelf performed the ſacred rites, which afterwards be- 
longed to the Flamen Dialis, Liv. i. 20. They were aſter- 
wards created by the people, Gell. xv. 27. when they were 
ſaid to be electi, deſignati, creati vel deſtinati, Vell. ii. 43. Suet. 
Jul. 1. and inaugurated or ſolemnly admitted to their office 
by the Pontifex M. and the Augurs, Cic. Phil. ii. 43. Brut. 1. 
Suet. Cal. 12. Liv. xxx. 26. Val. Max. vi. g. 3. when they 
were ſaid inaugururi, prodi vel capi, Ibid. & Cic. Mil. 10. 17 
The Pontifex M. ſeems to have nominated three perſons to 
the people, of whom they choſe one, Tarit. Ann. iv. 16. 

The Flamines wore a purple robe called LNA, Cic. Brut. 
14. which ſeems to have been thrown over their ga; hence 
called by Feſtus duplex amictus, and a conical cap, called arEx, 
Lucan. i. 604. Lanigero/que aeices, Virg. An. viii. 064. Al- 
though not Pontifices, they ſeem to have had a ſeat in that col- 
lege, Cic. Haruſp. 6. dom. g. Other Flamines were afterwards cre- 
ated called MixokEs, who might be plebeians, Feftus, as the 
Flamen of Carmenta, the mother of Evander, Cic. Brut. 14. 
The emperors alſo, after their conſecration, had each of them 


their Flamines, and likewiſe colleges of prieſts who were 
called 
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called ſodales, Suet. Cl. 6. Thus, FLaMEN cSARIs, Suet. Jul. 
4. ſc. Antonius, Cic. Phil. ii. 43+ Dio. xl. iv. 6. 


The Flamen of Jupiter was an office of great dignity, (MAxöI- 


ME dignattonis inter xv. flamines, Feſtus.) but ſubjected to many 
reſtrictions, as, that he ſhould not ride on horſeback, Feff. & 
Pl. xxviii. g. nor ſtay one night without the city, Liv. v. 5. 
2. Tacit. Ann. iii. 58. nor take an oath, Liv. xxxi. 50. and ſe- 
veral others enumerated, Gell. x. 15. Plutarch. q. Rom. 39. 
43. 107. 108. &c. His wife, (Flaminica,) was likewiſe under 
particular reſtrictions, Bid. & Tacit. Ann. iv. 16. but ſhe 
could not be divorced, and if ſhe died, the Flamen reſigned his 
office, Plutarch. 9. Rom. 4g. becauſe he could not perform 
certain ſacred rites without her aſſiſtance, ib. 


From the death of Merula, who killed himſelf in the 


temple of Jupiter, (:incifs venis, ſuperfuſoque altaribus ſanguine,) 
Cicero ſays in the temple of Veſta, Orat. iii. 3. to avoid 
the cruelty of Cinna, A. 666. Flor. iii. 21. Vell. ii. 22. there 
was no Flamen Dialis, for 72 years, Tacit Ann. iii. 58. (Dio 
makes it 77 years, liv. 36. but ſeems not conſiſtent, I. 24.) 
and the dutics of his function were performed by the Pontifi- 
ces; till Auguſtus made Servius Maluginenſis Prieſt of Jupi- 
ter, Tacit. ib. Suet. Aug. 31. Julius Cæſar had indeed been 
elected (deftinatus, Suet. 1. creatur, Vell. ii. 43.) to that office 
at 17; but not having been inaugurated, was ſoon after de- 
prived of it by Sylla, Bid. 

II. SALII, che prieſts of Mars, twelve in number, inſtituted 
by Numa; fo called, becauſe on ſolemn occaſions they uſed to 
go through the city dancing, (a ſaltu nomina ducunt, Ovid. Faſt. 
in. 38. 7. exſultantes SALII, Virg. En. viii. 663. a ſaltando, 
quod facere in comitio in ſucris quotannis ſolent et debent, Varr. iv. 
15.) dreſt in an embroidered tunic, (tunicd pitt), bound with 
a brazen belt, and a ga pretexta or trabea; having on their 
head a cap riling to a conſiderable height in the form of a cone, 
(apex, aussi, With a iword by their ſide; in their right 
hand, a ſpear, a rod, or the like; and in their left, one of 
the Aucilia, or ſhields of Mars, Dionyſ. ii. 70. Lucan ſays it 
hung from their neck, Ef Salius læto portat Ancilia collo, i. 603. 
Seneca reſembles the leaping of the Sali, {faltus SALIARIS), 
to that of fullers of cloth, {/a/tus FULLoxtus), Ep. 15. 
They uſed to go to the eapitol, through the Forum and other 
public parts of the city, ſinging as they went, ſacred ſongs, 
(per urbem tbant canentes carmina cum tripudiis folennique ſalia- 
tu, Liv. i. 20. Horat. od. i. 36. 12. iv. 1. 28.) ſaid to have 
been compoſed by Numa, (Saliar: Nume carmen), Horat. Ep. 
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ti. 1. 86. Tacit. Ann. ii. 83. which, in the time of Horace, 
could hardly be underſtood by any one, 1b:id. ſcarcely by the 
prieſts themſelves, Qxuinctil. i. G. 40. Feſtus calls theſe verſes 
AXAMENTA v. Aſamcuta. 

The molt ſolemn proceſſion of the Salli was on the firſt of 
March, in commemoration of the time when the ſacred ſhield 
was believed to have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa, 
They reſembled the armed dancers of the Grecks, called Ca- 
tes, from Crete, where that manner of dancing, called 
PyRRICHR, had its origin; whether invented by Minerva, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Curetes, who, be- 
mg entruſted with the care of Jupiter in his infancy, Serv, in 
Pre. iv. 151. to prevent his being diſcovered by his father, 
drowned his cries by the ſound of their arms and cymbals, 
Dionys. ii. 70. viii. 72. Hygin. 139. It was certainly common 
among the Greeks in the time of Homer, L. vi. v 494. 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salli, unlef: 
a native of the place, and freeborn, whoſe iather and mother 
were alive. The Salli, after finiſhing their proceſſion, had a 
ſplendid entertainment prepared for them, Suet. Claud. 33. 4. 
hence, SALIAREs dapes, coſtly diſhes, Horat. od. i. 37. 2. 
Epulari Saliarem in madum, to feaſt luxuriouſly, Cic. Att. v. 9. 
Their chief was called PRASUL, (i. e. gui ante als ſalit); who 
ſeems to have gone foremoſt in the proceſſion, Cic. div. i. 26, 
ii. 66. their principal muſician, VATEes, and he who admitted 
new members, MaG15TER, Capitolin. in Antonin. philoſ. 4. Ac- 
cording to Dionyſius, iii. 32. Tullus Hoſtilius added twelve 
other Salii, who were called AGoNALEs -enſes, or Collin; 
from having their chapel on the Colline hill. Thoſe inſtitu- 
ted by Numa had their chapel on the Palatine hill; hence for 
the ſake of diſtinction they were called PaLaTix1, Id. ii, 


10. ö 
, III. LUPERCI, the prieſts of Pan; fo called (a /ups) from 2 
wolf, becauſe that god was ſuppoſed to keep the wolves from 
the theep, Serv. in Virg. An. viii. 343. Hence the place 
where he was worſhipped was called Zupercal, and his fettival 
Lupercalia, which was celebrated in February; at which time 
the Luperei ran up and down the city naked, with only a girdle 
of goat's {kin round their waiſt, and thongs of the ſame in 
their hands, with which they itruck thoſe they met; particu- 
larly married women, who were thence ſuppotcd to be ren- 
dered prolilic, Ovid. Faft. ii. 427. & 445. 
There were three companies /daliyates} of Luperci; two 
: 1 antient 
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antient, called Fa RIAN and QUINTIL1IAx1, (a Fabio ef Quin- 
tilio præpaſitis ſuis, Feſtus), and a third called JuLn, inſtitu- 
ted in honourof Julius Cæſar, whoſe firſt chief was Antony; and 
therefore, in that capacity, at the feſtival of the Lupercalia, 
although conſul, he went almoſt naked into the forum Fulium, 
attended by his lictors, and having made an harangue to the 
people, (nudus concionatus eft), Cic. Phil. ii. 34. & 43. from 
the Roſtra, he, according to concert as it was believed, pre- 
ſented a crown to Cæſar, who was ſitting there in a golden 
chair, dreſt in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, which 
had been decreed him, ſurrounded by the whole ſenate and 
people, 15. Antony attempted repeatedly to put the crown 
on his head, addreſſing him by the title of King, and declaring 
that what he ſaid and did was at the deſire of his fellow citizens, 
Dis. xlv. 31. & 41. xlvi. 5. But Cæſar perceiving the 
ſtrongeſt marks of averſion in the people, rejected it, ſaying, 
that Fapiter alone was king of Rome, and therefore ſent the 
crown to the Capitol, as a preſent to that God, Suet. Cæſ. 79. 
Cic. Phil. iii. 5. v. 14. xiii. 8. 15. 19. Dio. xlvi. 19. Pell. 
ii. 56. Plutarch. Cæſ. p. 736. Anton. p. 921. Appian. B. C. 
i. p. 496. It is remarkable that none of the ſucceeding em- 

ors, in the plenitude of their power, ever ventured to aſ- 
ume the name of KING. 

As the Luperci were the moſt antient order of prieſts, ſaid 
to have been firſt inſtituted by Evander, Ovid. Faſt. ii. 2766 
Liv.i. 5. ſo they continued the longeſt, not being aboliſhed till 
the time of Anaſtaſius, who died, A. D. 518. 

IV. POTITII and PINARII, the prieſts of Hercules, in- 
{lituted by Evander, Liv. i. 7. Virg. Au. viii. 270. 
when he built an altar to Hercules, called Maxima, 
after that hero had flain Cacus, Liv. i. 7. ſaid to 
have been inſtructed in the ſacred rites by Hercules him- 
ſelf, Cic. dom. 52. Serv. in Virg. En. viii. 269. being then 
two of the moſt illuſtrious families in that place. The Pinariz 
happening to come too late to the ſacrifice, after the entrails 
were eaten up, (extis adefis,) were by the appointment of Her» 
cules never after permitted to taſte the entrails, Did & Drony/. 
i. 40. So that they ated only as aſſiſtants in performing 
the ſacred rites ; ¶ Et damus Herculei cuſtos Pinaria ſacri, Virg. 
Ibid). The Potitii, being taught by Evander, continued to pre- 
fide at the ſacrifices of Hercules, for many ages; (Aniftites 
facri ejus fuerunt, Liv. ib. Primuſque Potitius auctor, Virg. 


ib.) till the Pinarii by the authority or advice of Appius Clau- 
R 1 dius, 
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dius, the cenſor, having delegated their miniſtry to public 
flaves, their whole race, (genus omne, v. GExXS Petitiorum), 
conſiſting of 12 familiæ, became extinct, within a year; and 
ſome time after Appius loſt his Gght : a warning, ſays Livy, 
againſt making innovations in religion, (qusd dimevendis Pati 
fuo factis religionem facere pofſet,) ix. 29. 

V. GALLI, the prieſts of Cybe/e the mother of the gods, ſo 
called from GaLLus, a river in Phrygia, which was ſuppoſe! 
to make thoſe who drank of it mad, fo that they caſtrate 
themſelves, Feftus ; as the prieſts of Cybele did, Herodian. i, 
11. Ovid. Faſt. iv. 361. (genitalia ſibi abſcindebant cultris Iapide- 
is vel Samid ted, with knives of ſtone or Samian brick), 
Juvenal. ii. 116. vi. 513. Martial. iii. 81: 3. Plin. xi. 49. l. 
109. xxxv. 12. ſ. 46. in imitation of Atys, vi, Attis, -1di;, 
v. Attin, inis, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 223. &c: Met. x. 104: Arnoh, 
called alſo Coxx BAN TES, Horat. ad. i. 16. 8. their chief An- 
CHIGALLUS, Serv. in Virg. ix. 116. Plin. xxxv. 10. ſ. 36. all 
of Phrygian extraction, Dionyſ. ii. 19. who uſed to carry 
round the image of Cybele, with the geſtures of mad people, 
rolling their heads, beating their breaſts to the ſound of the 
flute, (71614 Berecyntbiæ v. buxi), making a great noiſe with 
drums and cymbals, Horat. cd. i. 16. 7. Virg. Mn. ix 619, 
Sometimes allo cutting their arms, and uttering dreadful pre- 
dictions, Lucan. i. 565: Senec. Med. 804. During the feſti- 
val called HiLARIA, at the vernal equinox, (viii. Kal. April.) 
Macrob. Sat. i. 21. they waſhed with certain ſolemnities the 
image of Cybele, her chariot, her lions, and all her ſacred 
things, in the Tiber, at the conflux of the Almo, Ovid. Fal. 
iv. 337- They annually went round the villages, aſking an 
alms, (fiipem emendicantes ), Ibid. 350. Dionyſ. ii. 19. which 
all other prieſts were prohibited to do, Cic. legg. ii. 9. 16: 

The rites of Cybele were diſgraced by great indecency 
of expreſſion, Juvenal. ii. 110. Auguſtin. de civ. Dei, ii. 14. 

VIRGINES VEST ALES, (1166050. — Virgins conſe- 
crated to the worſhip of Veſta, a prieſthood derived from Al- 

ba, Liv. i. 20. for Rhea Sylvia, the mother of Romulus, was 
a Veſtal, 1. 3. originally from Troy, Virg. An. ii. 296. firſt 
inſtituted at Rome by Numa, Liv. mi four in number, Diez:y/. 
ji. 64. & 65; two were added by Tarquinius Priſcus, Id. iii. 
67. or by Servius Tullius, Plutarch. in Numa, which con- 
3 to be the number ever after, Dianzſ. ibid. Feſtus in 
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The Veſtal Virgins were choſen firſt by the kings, Dionyſ- 
© {bid, and after their expulſion, by the Portifex Maximus; who, 

according to the Papian law, when a vacancy was tobe ſupplied, 
ſelected from among the people, twenty girls above fix, and 
below ſixteen years of age, free from any bodily defect, (which 
was a requiſite in all prieſts, SackRDOS INTEGER SIT, Senec, 
controv. iv. 2. Plutarch. g. Rom. 72.) whoſe father and mother 
were both alive, and freeborn citizens. It was determined hy 
lot in an aſſembly of the people, which of theſe twenty ſhoyld 
be appointed. Then the Pontifex M. went and took her on 
whom the lot fell, from her parents, as a captive in war, (ma- 
nu prebenſam a parente veluti bello captam abducebat), addreſſing 
her thus, IR, AMaTa, cario; that being, according to A. 
Gellius, the name of the firſt who was choſen a Veſtal ; 
Hence CarerE Virginem Feftalem, to chooſe z which word 
was alſo applied to the Flamen Dialis, to the Pontifices and au- 
gurs, Gell. i. 12. But afterwards this mode of caſting lots 
was not neceflary. The Pontifex M. might chuſe any one he 
thought proper, with the conſent of her parents, and the re- 
quiſite qualiſications, (cugu; ratio haberi paſſet), Ibid. Tacit, 
Ann. ii, 86. If none offered voluntarily, the method of 
caſting lots was uſed, Suet. Aug, 31. 

The Veſtal Virgins were bound to their miniſtry for thirty 
years. For the firſt ten years they learned the ſacred rites ; 
for the next ten, they performed them; and for the laſt ten 
taught the younger virgins, Senec. de vit. beat. 29. Dionyf. ii. 
67. They were all ſaid, prefidere ſacris, Lacit. Ann. ii. 86, 
ut afhdue templi ANTISTITES, v. te, Liv. i. 20. The oldcit 
Veſlalium vetuflifſima, Tacit. Ann. xi. 32.) was called Maxi- 
MA, Suet. Jul 83. (5 nec] Dia. liv. 24. After thirty years 
ſervice, they might leave the temple and marry; which, how- 
ever, was ſeldom done, and always reckoned ominous, Dizny/; 
it. 67. | 
The office of the Veſlal Virgins was,—1. to keep the ſacred 
fire always burning, Ther. i. 2. Cusrobiuxro FOCI PUBLICL 
SEMPITERNUM, Cic. egg. ii. 8. whence Aternægue Veſie obli- 
tut, Horat, od. iii. 5. 11. watching it in the night time alter- 
nately, Liv. xxvin. 31. and whoever allowed it to go out was 
ſcourged {fagris cadebatur) by the Pontifex MM. Val. Max. i, 
1. 6. Dionyſ. it. 67. (nuda quidem, ſed obſcura loco et vels medio 
mterpofito), Plutarch. Num. p. 67. or by his order, Liv. xxviii, 
11, This accident was always eſteemed unlucky, and Cxpia» 
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ted by offering extraordinary ſacrifices, ( majoribus procu- 
rari), Ib. The fire was lighted up again, not from another 
fire, but from the rays of the ſun, Plutarch. ibid. in which 
manner it was renewed every year on the iſt of March; that 
day being antiently the beginning of the year, Macrob. Sat. 
i. 12. Ovid. Faſt. iii. 143. ——2. to keep the ſecret pledge of 
the empire, Liv. xxvi. 27. v. 52. ſuppoſed to have been the 
Palladium, Zucari. ix. 994. or the Penates of the Roman peo. 
ple, Tacit. Ann. xv. 41. Dionyſ. ii. 66. called by Dio %; 
kept in the innermoſt receſs of the temple, viſible only to the 
virgins, or rather to the Yeftalis Maxima alone; Lucan. ibid. 
Heredian. i. 14. ſometimes removed from the temple of Veſta 
by the virgins, when tumult and ſlaughter prevailed in the ci- 
ty, Dio. xlii. 31. or- in cafe of a fire, liv. 24. reſcued by Me. 
tellus the Pontifex M. when the temple was in flames, A. 5 12. 
Liv. Ep. xix, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 437- at the hazard of his life, and 
with the loſs of his ſight, Plin. vii. 43. and conſequently of 
his prieſthood, Senec. contr. iv. 2. for which, a ſtatue was 
erected to him in the Capitol, Diony/. ii. 66. and other ho- 
nours conferred on him, /ce p. 16. and 3. to perform con- 
ſtantly the ſacred rites of the goddeſs, Senec. de prov. 5. Their 
en ner and yows were always thought to have great influence 
with the gods, Cic. Font. 17. Dio. xlviii. 19. Horat. od. i. 2. 
28. In their deyotions they worſhipped the god Hacinus to 
guard them from envy, Plin. xxviii. 4. / 7. 

The Veſtal Virgins wore 'a long white robe, bordered with 
purple: their heads were decorated with fillets, (infulz, 
Studs, Dionys. ii. 67. viii. 89.) and ribbons, (virtæ), Ovid. 
Faſt. iii. 30. hence the Veſtalis Maxima is called, VIr TATA 
SACERDOS, Lucan. i. 597. and ſimply VIr Tara, Juv. iv. 10. 
the head dreſs, SUFFIBULUM, Feftus, deſcribed by Prudentius. 
contra Symmach. ii. 1093. When firſt choſen, their hair was 
cut off and buried under an old Ie or lote-tree in the city, 
Plin. xvi. 44. / 85. but it was afterwards allowed to grow. 

The Veſtal Virgins enjoyed ſingular honours and privileges. 
The prætors and conſuls, when they met them in the ſtreet low- 
ered their Faſces, and went out of the way to ſhew them reſpect, 
Sen. con. vi. 8. Ihey had a lictor to attend them in public, atleaſt 
after the time of the triumvirate, Dio. xlvii. 19. Senec. contr. 
i. 2. Plutarch ſays always, in Numa. hey rode in a chariot, 
(carpento, v. pilents), Tacit. Ann. xii. 42. fat in a diſtinguiſhed 
place at the ſpectacles, Id. iv. 16. Suet. Aug. 44. were not 
forced to ſwear, Cell. x. 15. unleſs they inclined, Tacit. Arn. 

W. 
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il. 24. and by none other but Veſta, Senec. ib. They might 
make their teſtament, although under age; for they were not 
ſubject to the power of a parent or guardian, as other women, 
Gell. ib. They could free a criminal from puniſhment, if they 
met him accidentally, Plutarch. in Numa, and their interpoſi- 
tion was always greatly reſpected, Cic. Font. 7. Agr. ii. 36. 
Tacit. Ann. xi. 32. Suet. Jul. 1. Tib. 2. Vit. 16. Tacit. hiſt. 
iii. 81. They had a ſalary from the public, Liv. i. 20. 
Suet. Aug. 31. They were held in ſuch veneration, that 
teſtaments and the moſt important deeds were committed 
to their care, Suet. Jul. 83. Aug. 102. Tacit. Ann. 1. 8. Dis. 
xlviii. 12. 37. 46. Tacit. Ann. iv. 16. and enjoyed all the pri- 
vileges of matrons, who had three children, Dis. lvi. 10. 

When the Veſtal Virgins were forced through indiſpoſiton 
to leave the ATRIUM VESTZ, probably a houſe adjoining to 
the temple, and to the palace of Numa, Re61a parva Numz ; 
if not a part of it, Ovid. Trift. iii. 1. 30. where the virgins lived, 
they were'entruſted to the care of ſome venerable matron, Plin. 
Ep. vii. 19. | 

If any Veſtal violated her vow of chaſtity, after being tried 
and ſentenced by the Pontifices, ſhe was buried alive with 
funeral ſolemnities in a place called the caMpus SCELE RATUS, 
near the Porta Collina, and her paramour ſcourged to death 
in the Forum ; which method of punithment is faid to have 
been firſt contrived by Tarquinius Priſcus, Dianyſ. iii. 67. 
The commiſſion of this crime was thought to forbode ſome 
dreadful calamity to the ſtate, and therefore was always ex- 
piated with extraordinary ſacrifices, Liv. viii. 15. Xv. XXli. 57. 
xiii. Dionyſ. i. 78. it. 67. viii. 89. ix. 40. Dio. fragm. 91. 92. 
Plutarch. 9. Rom. 8 3. Aſcon. in Mil. 12. Suet. Dom. 8. Plin. 
Ib. iv. 11. Fuvenal. iv. 10. The ſuſpected virtue of ſome 
virgins is ſaid to have been miraculouſly cleared, Val. Max. 
viii. 1. 5. Liv. xxix. 14. Plin. vii. 35. 


Theſe were the principal diviſions of the Roman prieſts. 


Concerning their emoluments the claſſics leave us very much 
in the dark; as they alſo do with reſpect to thoſe of the ma- 
roms. When Romulus firſt divided the Roman territory, 

e ſet apart what was ſufficient for the performance of ſacred 
rites, and for the ſupport of temples, Dianyſ. ii. 7. So Livy 
informs us, that Numa who inſtituted the greateſt number 
of prieſts and ſacrifices, provided a fund for defraying theſe 


expences, (unde in eos ſumptus erogaretur,) i. 20. but appointed 
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2 public ſtipend (/iperdium de publics flatuit,) to none but 
the Veſtal Virgins, 5. Dionyſius, ſpeaking of Romulus, ſays, 
that while other nations were negligent about the choice of 
their prieſts, ſome expoſing that office to ſale, and others de- 
termining it by lot; Romulus made a law that two men, a- 
bove fifty, of diſtinguiſhed rank and virtue, without bodily 
defect, and poſſeſſed of a competent fortune, ſhould be cho. 
ſen from each curia, to officiate as prieſts in that curia or pa- 
rich for life; being exempted by age from military ſervice, 
and by law from the troubleſome buſineſs of the city, ii. 21. 
There is no mention of any annual falary, In after ages the 
prieſts claimed an immunity from taxes, which the Pontifices 
and augurs for ſeveral years did not pay, At laſt however the 
quæſtors wanting money for public exigences, forced them, 
after appealing in vain to the tribunes, to pay up their arrears, 
(annorum, per ques non dederant, flipendium exatum eft,) Liv. 
xxxiüi. 42. ſ. 44 Auguſtus encreaſed both the dignity and 
emoluments (coMmMopa) of the prieſts ; particularly of the 
Yeſtal Virgins, Suet. Aug. 31. as he likewiſe firſt fixed the 
falaries of the provinicial magiſtrates, Dio. lii, 23.25. liii, 15, 
whence we read of a ſum of money (sALANMUu;) being given 
to thoſe who were diſappointed of a province, Id. 78. 22. xliii, 
4. Ixxviit. 22. Tacit. Agric. 42. But we read of no fixt ſalary 
for the prieſts ; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, Suez. 
. 18. Digeſt. and for others, Suet. Tib. 46. Ner. 10. When 
oſius the great aboliſhed the heathen worſhip at Rome 
Zoſimus mentions only his refuſing to grant the public money 
for ſacrifices, and expelling the prieſts of both — from the 
temples, v. 38. It is certain however that ſufficient proviſion 
was made, in whatever manner, for the maintenance of thoſe, 
who devoted themſelves wholly to ſacred functions. Honour, 
perhaps, was the chief reward of the dignified prieſts, who 
attended only occaſionally, and whoſe rank and fortune raiſed 
them above defiring any pecuniary gratification, There is 2 
paſſage in the life of A urelian by Vopiſcus, c. 15. which ſome 
apply to this ſubject; although it ſeems to be reſtricted to 
the prieſts of a particular temple : Pontifices roberavit, ic. Au- 
relianus, i. e. he endowed the chief prieſts with falaries ; 
decrevit etiam emolumenta miniftris, and granted certain emolu- 
ments to their ſervarts, the inferior prieſts who took care of 
the temples. The prieſts are by later writers ſometimes di- 
vided into three clailes, the anti/tites or chief prieſts, the /a- 
cerdetes or ordinary prieſts, and the miniſiri, or meaneſt —_ 
whom 
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whom Manilius calls auforates in tertia jura miniſtros, v. 350. 
but for the moſt part only into two claſſes, the Pontifices or Sa- 
cerdates and the miniftri;, as in Vopiſcus; So in 44g. 14. Cad. 
Theodeſ. de pagan: ſacrif. et templis. 


SERVANTS of the PRIESTS. 


THE prieſts who had children, employed them to aſſiſt in 
performing ſacred rites : but thoſe who had no children, 
procured free-born boys and girls to ſerve them, the boys to 
the age of puberty, and the girls till they were married. 
Theſe were called Camilli and Camille, Dionyſ. ii. 24. 

Thoſe who took care of the temples were called Zpitur 
or Aditumni, Gell. xii. 6. thoſe who brought the victims to the 
altar and ſlew them, Popz, Victimarii and Cultrarii; to whom 
in particular the name of MINISTRI was properly applied, 
Ovid. Foft. i. 319. iv. 637. Met. ii. 717. Virg. G. iii. 488. Jus. 
xii. 14. The boys who aſſiſted the Flamines in ſacred rites 
were called FLamini; and the girls, FLaminiz, Feflus. 
There were various kinds of muſicians, Tibicines, Tubicines, 
Fidicines, & c. Liv, ix. 30. ie 


III. Tre PLACES and RITES of SACRED 
THINGS. 


THE places dedicated to the worſhip of the gods were cat- 
led temples, TEMPLA, fana, delubra, ſacraria, edes ſacræ), 
and conſecrated by the augurs; hence called Auguſla. A 
temple built by Agrippa in the time of Auguſtus, and dedi- 
cated to all the gods, was called Pantheon, Dio. liii. 
A ſmall temple or chapel was called Sacellum or Ædicula. 
A wood or thicket of trees conſecrated to religious worſhip, 
was 
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was called Lucus, a grove, Plin: xit. G. Plaut. Amph v. |, 
42 | 

The worſhip of the gods conſiſted chiefly in prayers, vows, 
and facrifices. 

No act of religious worſhip was performed without 
prayer. The words uſed were thought of the greateſt import- 
ance, and varied according to the nature of the ſacrifice, 
Val. Max. i. 1. Hence the ſuppoſed force of charms and in- 
cantations, (verba et incantamenta carminum), Plin. xxviii. 2. 
Horat. ep. i. 1. 34. When in doubt about the name of ary 
god, leſt they ſhould miſtake, they uſed to ſay, QursqQu1s Es, 
Plaut. Rud. i. 4. 37. Virg. Anu. iv. 577. Whatever occurred 
to a perſon in doubt what to ſay, was ſuppoſed to be ſuggeſted 
by ſome divinity, Plaut. Mf. iii. 1. 137. Apulei. de des Socra- 
tis. In the day time the gods were thought to remain for the 
moſt part in heaven, but to go up and down the earth during 
the night to obſerve the actions of men, Plaut. Rud. Prol. 8. 
The ſtars were ſuppoſed to do the contrary, B. 

Thoſe who prayed, ſtood uſually with their heads covered, 
(capite velato vel operto) looking towards the eaſt ; a prieſt 
pronounced the words before them, (verba præibat); they 
frequently touched the altars or the knees of the images of 
the gods; turning themſelves round in a circle, (in gyrum /: 
conpertebant), Liv. v. 21. towards the right, Plaut. Curc. i. 1, 
70. ſometimes put their right hand to their mouth, (dextran 
ori admovebant ; whence adoratio), and alſo proſtrated them- 
ſelves on the ground, (procumbebant aris advoluti). 

The antient Romans uſed wich the ſame ſolemnity to offer 
up vows, (VOVERE, weta facere, ſuſcipere, concipere, nuncu 
pare, &c.) They vowed temples, games, thence called Lud: 
votivi, ſacrifices, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, 
&c. Alſo what was called VER SACRUM, that is, all the 
cattle which were produced from the firft of March to the 
end of April, Liv. xxii. 9. 10. xxxiv. 44. In this vow among 

the Samnites, men were included, Fe/tus in Mamertini. 

Sometimes they uſed to write their vows in paper or wax- 
en tablets, to ſeal them up, (b/egnare), and faſten them with 
wax to the knees of the images of the gods; that being 

ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of mercy; Hence Genua incerare des- 
rum, Juven. x. 55. 

When the things for which they offered up vows were 
granted, the vows were ſaid valere, e rata, &c. but if not, 
cadere, eſſe irrita, &c. * 
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The perſon who made vows was faid, % voti reut; and 
when he obtained his wiſh, (voti compos,) voti danmetus, till 
he performedhis yow, Macreb. Sat. iii. 2. Hence redgere vel 


| ſolvere veta, to perform. Pars prede debita, Liv. debiti vel me- 


riti honores, merita dana, &c. A vowed feaſt (epulum votivum) 
was called PoLLUCTUM, Plaut. Rud. v. 3. 63. from pollucere 
ts conſecrate, Id. Stich. i. 3. 80. hence pallucibiliter cenare, to 
feaſt ſumptuouſly, Id. Mgt. i. 1. 23. Thoſe who implor- 
ed the aid of the gods, uſed to ly (incubare) in their temples, 
as if to receive from them reſponſes in their flcep, Serv. in Virg. 
vii. 88. Cic. div. i. 43. The fick in particular did ſo in the 
temple of /Eſculapius, Plaut. Curc. i. 1. 61. ii. 2. IC. &C. 

hoſe ſaved from ſhipwreck uſed to hang up their cloaths 
in the temple of Neptune, with a picture (tabula votive) re- 
preſenting the circumſtances of their danger and eſcape, Yirg. 
Xii. 768. Horat, Od. i. 5. Cic. nat. D. iii. 37. 

Auguſtus, having loft a number of his ſhips in a ſtorm, ex- 
prefſed his reſentment againſt Neptune, by ordering that his 
image ſhould not be carried in proceſhon with thoſe of the o- 
ther gods at the next ſolemnity of the Circenſian games, Suer. 
Aug. 16, 

Thankſgivings (gratiarum actionet) uſed always to be made 
to the gods for benefits received, and upon all fortunate e- 
vents, It was, however, believed that the gods, after re- 
markable fucceſs, uſed to ſend on men, by the agency of Nx- 
MESIS, po LTREX facinorum impiorum, bonorumque PRR MIA“ 
TRIX), Marcellin. xiv. 11. Stat. Thebaid. a reverſe of for- 
tune, Liv. xlv. 41. To avoid which, as it is thought, 
Auguſtus, in conſequence of a dream, every year, on a cer- 
tain day begged an alms from the people, holding out his hand 
to ſuch as offered him, (cavam manum aſſes porrigentibus præ- 
bens,) Suet. Aug. 91. Dio. liv. 35. | 

When a general had obtained a ſignal victory, a thankſgiv- 
ing (SUPPLICATIO vel ſupplicium) was decreed by the ſe- 
nate to be made in all the temples ; and- what was called a 
LECFISTERNIUM, when couches were ſpread (/: vel pul- 
vinaria flernebantur), for the gods, as if about toifeaſt, and 
their images taken down from their pedeſtals, and placed up- 
on them round the altars, which were loaded with the richeſt 
diſhes. Hence, Ad omnia pulvinaria ſacrificatum, Liv. xxit. 1. 

ſupplicatro decreta t, Cic. Cat. iii. 10. This honour was de- 
creed to Cicero for having ſuppreſſed the confpiracy of Cati- 
line, which he often boaſts had never been conferred on any 


other perſon without laying my his robe of peace, ( 0 
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Dio. 37. 36. Cic. Piſ. 3. Cat. iii. 6. & 10. The author of the 
decree was L. Cotta, Cic. Phil. ii. G xiv. 8. 

In facrifices it was requiſite that thoſe who offered them 
ſhould come chaſte and pure ; that they ſhould bathe them. 
ſelves; be dreſſed in white robes, and crowned with the leaves 
of that tree, which was thought molt acceptable to the god 
whom they worthipped. Sometimes alſo in the garb of ſup. 
pliants, with dithevelled hair, looſe robes, and barefootcd, 
Vows and prayers were always made before the ſacrifice. 

It was neceſſary that the animals to be ſacrificed CYgHi ve! 


victimæ, Ovid. Faſt. i. 335.) ſhould be without ſpot and ble. 


miſh, (decoræ et integre vel intactæ, never yoked in the plough), 
and there fore they were choſen froma flock or herd approved by 
theprieſts, and marked with chalk, Juvenal. x. 66. whence they 
were called egregie, eximiæ, lectc. They were adorned with 
fillets and ribbons, (infuls et viltis,) and crowns z and their 
horns were gilt. | | 

The victim was led to the altar by the Pope, with their 
c:othes tucked up and naked to the waiſt, (gui ſuccincti erant et 
ad ilia nudi, Suet. Calig. 32.) with a {lack rope, that it might 
not ſeem to be brought by force, winch was reckoned a bad 
omen. For the fame reaſon it was allowed to ſtand looſe 
before the altar; and it was a very bad omen if it fled a- 
way. = 
Then after ſilence was ordered, Cic. Div. i. 45. (See p. 
177.) a ſalted cake, mola ſalſa, vel fruges falſe, Virg. En. ii. 
133. Far et mica falis, Ovid. Horat. i. e. Far taſt um, commi- 
nutum, et ſale miſlum, bran or meal mixcd with ſalt), was 
ſprinkled (in/pergebatur) on the head of the beaſt, and frank- 
incenſe, and wine poured between its horns, the prieſt having 
firſt taſted the wine himſelf, and given it to be taſted by thoſe 
that ſtood next him, which was called LIBATIO, $crv. in 
Virg. An. iv. 57. &c. and thus the victim was ſaid ee mala, 
i. e. magis auc: Hence immlare et mactare, to fſacriſice; 
for the Romans carcſully avoided words of a bad omen, as, 
cedere, fugulare, & c. The prieſt plucked the higheſt hairs 
betwixt the horns, and threw them into the fire ; which was 
called LiBaMiNA PRIMA, Virg. An. vi. 246. 

The victim was ſtruck by the caltrarius, with an ax or a 


mall, (alles), Suet. Calig. 32. by the order of the prieſt, 


whom he atked thus, AconE ? and the prieſt anſwered, Hoc 
AGE, Suet. Calig. 58. Then it was ftabbed [jugulabatur ) 


with Knives; and the blood being caught (cxcepra) in goblets, 


Was 
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was poured on the altar. It was then flayed and diſſected. 
Sometimes it was all burnt, and called HoLocausTuM, (ex 
Gag fotus Et vate, uro), Virg. vi. 25. but uſually only a part; and 
what remained was divided between the prieits and the perſon 
who offered the ſacriſice, (i ſacra v ſuerifcium FACIEBAT, v. 
acris OPERABATUR, Fig. G. i. 393. Tac. Ann. ii. 14.) The per- 
ſon who cut up the animal, and divided it into diferent parts, 
was ſaid profecare exta, Liv. 5. 21. Plaut. Pœn. ii. 1. 8. and the 

entrails thus divided were called PRo3icin or PROSEC TA. 
Then the arwſpices inſpected the entrails, (exta conſulebant), 
Virg. iv. 64. And if the ſigns were favourable, (/ exta bona 
2 they were ſaid to have offered up an acceptable facri- 
ce, or to have pacificd the gods, (diis litaſſe); if not, (/ ex- 
ta non bona vel prava et triſtia eſſent), another victim was offer- 
ed up, ( ſacrificium inſtuurabutur, vel victima ſuccidanea macta- 
batur), and fometiunes ſeveral, Cic. de divin. ii. 36. 38. Set. 

Cel. 81. Liv. xxv. 16. Serv. in Virg. iv. 50. v. 94. 

The liver was the part chiefly inſpected, and ſuppoſed to 
ive the molt certain preſages of futurity; hence termed 
CAPUT EXTORUM, Plin. xi. 37. ſ. 73. It was divided 
into two parts, called pars FAMILIARIS and pars HOSTILIS vel 
inimici. From the former they conjectured what was to hap- 
pen to themſelves ; and from the latter, what was to happen 
to an enemy. Each of theſe parts had what was called CA- 
PUT, Liv. viii. 9. Cic. divin. ii. 12. Lucan. i. 621. which 
ſeems to have been a protuberance at the entrance of the blood» 
veſſels and nerves, which the antients diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of fibres; thus, In ima fibra, Suct. Aug. 95. Ecce vi- 
det capiti fibrarum increſcere molem Alterius capitis, Lucan. i. 627. 
En capita paribus bina conſurgunt toris, Senec. Ædip. 356. Ca- 
put jecinoris duplex, Val. Max. 1. 6. 9. 1. e. two lobes, one on 
each fide of the fiſſure or cavity, commonly called PorTa, v. 
de, Cic. nat. D. ii. 55. which Livy calls aucTUiM in jecinore, 
xxvii. 26. f. 28. A liver without this protuberance, ( jecur 
fine capite), or if cut off, (caput jecincris cu,) was reckoned 
very bad omen; (n:bil triftius), Cic. div. i. 52. ii. 13. & 
16. or when the heart of the victim couid-not be found ; for 
although it was known, that an animal could not live with- 
out the heart, Cic. div. ii. 16. yet it was believed ſometimes 
be wanting; as happened to Cæſar, a little before his death, 
while he was ſacrificing, on that day, on which he firſt ap- 
peared in his golden chair and purple robe, 25. i. 52. Val. 
8 5 2 | Hax. 
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Max. i. 6. 13. whereupon the Haruſpex Spurinna warned 
him to beware of the ides of March, Vid. et Suet. Jul. 8 l. 
The principal fiſſure or diviſion of the liver, ¶ um jecoris fa- 
miliare et vitale), was hkewiſe particularly attended to, Cic, 
nat. D. iii. 6. Divin. i. 10. ii. 13. 14. as alſo its fibres or 
parts, and thoſe of the lungs, Lid. & Virg. G. i. 484. An, 
iv. 6. x. 176. | | 
Aſter the Haruſpices had inſpected the entrails, then 


the parts which fell to the gods were ſprinkled with meal, 


wine, and frankincenſe, and burnt (adelebantur vel cre— 
mabantur) on the altar. The entrails were ſaid, Dizs dari, red. 
di et porrici, (quaſi porrigi, vel porro jaci), when they were 


placed on the altars,.(cum aris vel flammis imponeremtur), Virg. 


En. vi. 252. xii. 214. or when, in ſacrificing to the Di Ma. 


-rin;, they were thrown into the ſea, {bid. v. 774. Hence, if 
any thing unlucky fell out to prevent a perſon from doing 


what he had re ſolved on, or the like, it was ſaid to happen 


inter caſa (ſc. exta) et porrefa, between the time of killing 


the victim and burning the entrails, i. e. between the time of 
forming the reſolution and executing it, Cic. Att. v. 18. 

When the ſacrifice was finiſhed, the prieſt having waſhed 
his hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, 
and then the people were diſmiſſed in a ſet form; IL1cert, or 
we licet. | 

After the ſacrifice followed a feaſt, (Eu ſacrifcalcs), 
which in public facrifices was ſumptuouſly prepared by the 
Septemuiri Epulones. In private ſacrifices, the perſons who 
offered them feaſted on the parts which fell to them, with 
their friends. 

On certain ſolemn occaſions, eſpecially at funerals, a di- 
ſtribution of raw fleth uſed to be made to the people, called 
VISCERATI1O, Ziv. viii. 22. xxxix. 46. xli. 28. Cic. Off. ii. 
16. Suct. Caf. 38. For viſcera ſignifies not only the inteftines, 
but whatever is under the hide; particularly the fleſh between 
the bones and the ſkin, Serv. in Virg. An. i. 211. itt. 622. 
vi. 253. Suct. Vitell. 13. 

The ſacriſices offered to the celeflial gods, differed from 
thoſe offered to the inſernal deities in ſeveral particulars. 

The victims ſacrificed to the former were white, brought 
chiefly from the river Clitumnus, Juven. xii. 13. Virg. Gecrg. 
ii. 140. their neck was hent upwards, (ſurſum reflettebatur), 
the knife was applied from above, (imponebatur), and tae 
8 Fs blood 
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blood was ſprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups: The vic- 
tims offcred to the infernal gods were black; they were killed 
with their faces bent downwards, (prone), the knife was ap- 
plied from below, {/uppenebatur ), and the blood was poured 
into a ditch. Th F 

Thoſe who ſacrificed to the celeſtial gods, were clothed in 
white, bathed the whole body, made libations by heaving the 
liquour out of the cup, {fundends manu ſupina), and prayed 
with the palms of their hands raiſed to heaven: Thoſe who 
facrificed to the infernal gods were clothed in black; only 
ſprinkled their body with water, made libations by turning the 
hand, (INVERGENDO, ita ut manu in ſiniſtram partem ver/4 pa- 
tera converteretur), and threw the cup into the fire, Serv. in 
Virg. Mn. vi. 244. prayed with their palms turned down- 

wards, and ſtriking the ground with their feet, Cie. Tuſc. Q. 
tie 25. 

Socrifices were of different kinds; ſome were ſtated, { fata 
et folemnia), others occaſional, (fortuita et ex accidenti nata) ; 
28, thoſe called expriatory, for averting bad omens, (ad portenta 
vel prodigia precuranda, expianda et avertenda vel averruncan- 
400, making atonement for a-crime, (SACRIFICIA PIACULAKRIA, 
ad crimen expiandum,) and the like. 

Human ſacrifices were alſo offered among the Romans.— 


By an antient law of Romulus, which ger calls, e 


woloriag, Lex proditionis, ii. 10. perſons guilty of certain crimes, 
as treachery of ſedition, were devoted to Pluto and the infer- 
nal gods, and therefore any one might ſlay them with impuni- 
ty. In after times, a conſul, dictator, or prætor, might de- 
rote not only himſelf, but any one of the legion, (ex /eg:one 
Romana, called Scripta, becauſe perhaps the foldiers not in- 
cluded in the legion, the YVehtes, Subitarii, Tumultuarii, &c. 
were excepted), and ſlay him as an expiatory victim, { piacu- 
lum, i. e. in piaculum, heftiam cedere), Liv. viii. 10. In the 
firſt ages of the republic human ſacrifices ſeem to have been 
offered annually, Macrob. Sat. i. 7. and it was not till the 
year 657. that a decree of the ſenate was made to prohibit 


it; ne homo immolaretur, Plin xxx. 1. f 3. Mankind, ſays 


Pliny, are under inexpreſſible obligations to the Romans for 
abohſhing ſo horrid a practice, (qu: fuſtulere manſtra, in quibus 
hominem cccidere religigſiſimum erat, mandi vero etiam ſaluber- 
rimum.) Ibid. We read however of two men who were ſlain 
as victims with the uſual ſolemnities in the Campus Martius 
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by the Pentifices and Flamen of Mars, as late as the time of ſu- 
lius Cæſar, A. 708. Dio. xliii. 24. Whence it is ſuppoſe, 
that the decree of the ſenate mentioned by Pliny reſpected on- 
ly private and magical ſacred rites, as thoſe alluded to, Hzra:, 
epod. 5. Auguſtus, after he had compelled L. Antonius 
to a ſurrender at Peruſia, ordered 400 ſenators and equ;. 
tes, who had ſided with Antony, to be ſacrificed as vic. 
tims at the altar of Julius Cæſar, on the ides of March, 
A. U. 713. Dio. xlviii. 14. Suetonius makes them only 309, 


Aug. 15. "To this ſavage action Seneca alludes, de Cl. 


1.11. In like manner, Sex. Pompeius threw into the ſca not 
only horſes, but alſo men alive, as victims to Neptune, Dis. 
xIvin. 48. 

A place reared for offering ſacrifices was called ARA or Ar. 
TARE, an altar: ALTARIA (ab allitudine) tantum dits ſuper:; 
cunſccrabantur; A R et dits ſuperis et inferis, Serv. in Virg. Ecl. 
v. 66. En. ii: 515. In the phraſe, Pro aris et fecis, ARA is 
pur for the altar in the impluvium or middle of the houſe, 
where the Penates were worſhipped ; and Focus, for the hearth 
in the atrium or hall, where the Lares were worſhipped, Ci. 
dom. 40. 41. Dejot. 3. Sext. 42. Phil. ii. 30. Sall. Cat. 52. 
A ſecrct place in the temple, where none but prieſts entered, 
was called apyTUM, Cæſ. B. C. iii. 105. 

Altars uſed to be covered with leaves and graſs, called vxg- 
BENA, i. e. herba facra, Serv. Virg. An. xii. 120. cl. viii. 
65. Donat. Ter. iv. 4. 5. Horat. Od. iv. 11. 7. adorned with 
flowers, Ovid. Triſt. iii. 13. 15. Stat. Theb. 8. 298. St. 15. 
30g. and bound with woollen fillets, Prop. iv. 6. 6. Virg. An. 
iv. 459. therefore called nexe torques, i. e. corona, Id. G. iv. 276. 

Altars and temples afforded an Aylum or place of refuge 
among the Greeks and Romans, Nep. Pauf. 4. Cio. nat. D. 
iii. 10. 2, Roſe. ii. as among the Jews, 1 Kings, i. 50. chief- 
ly to ſlaves from the cruelty of their maſters, Terent. Heart. 
v. 2. 22. Plaut. Rud. iii. 4. 18. H. v. i. 45. to infolvent 
debtors and criminals, Tarit. Ann. iii. Co. where it was reck- 
oned impious to touch them, Cic. Tuſc. i. 25. Virg. An. i. 
349. ii. 5 13. 550. and whence it was unlawful to drag them, 
Cic. dom. 41. but ſometimes they put fire and combuſtible ma- 
terials around the place, that the perſon might appear to be 
forced away, not by men, but by a god, (Vulcan), Plaut. 
Moſt. v. i. 65. or ſhut up the temple and unroofed it, (fectum 

ſunt demolit:), that he might periſh under the open air, Neg. 


Pau). 5. p. 62. 
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The Triumviri conſecrated a chapel to Cæſar in the forum, 
on the place where he was burnt; and ordained that no per- 
ſon who fled there for ſanctuary ſhould be taken from thence 
to puniſhment ; a thing which, ſays Dio, had been granted 
to no one before, not even to any divinity z except the aſylum 
of Romulus, which remained only in name, being ſo blocked 
up, that no one could enter it, Dio. xlvii. 19. But the ſhrine 
of Julius was not always eſteemed inviolable ; the ſon of An- 
tony was ſlain by Auguſtus, although he fled to it, Suet. Aug. 17. 

here were various veſſels and inſtruments uſed in ſacriſi- 
ces; as, acerra vel thuribulum, a cenſer for burning incenſe z 
fmpilum vel fſampuvium, guttum, capis, tdis, patera, cups uſ- 
ed in libations; ce, pots; trip9des, tripods z ſecures vel bipen- 
nes, axes z cultri vel ſeceſpite, knives, &c. But theſe will be 
better underſtood by repreſentation than deſcription. 
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OuvLvus is ſaid to have divided the year into ten months; 
the firſt of which was called Martins, March, from 

Mars his ſuppoſed father; the ſecond Apri/is, either from 
the Greek name of Venus, (ap9t:rm), Ovid. Faft i. 39. Horat. 
Od. iv. x1. or becauſe then trees and flowers open /e aperiunt) 
their buds, Plutarch. in Numa, Ovid. Faſt. iv. 87. the third, 
Maius, May, from 11aia, the mother of Mercury; and the 
fourth, Junius, June, from the goddeſs Juno, or in honour 
of the young, (juniorum) ; and May, of the old, (majarum): 
The ref were named from their number, Quintilis, Sextilis, 
S-ptember, October, Nowember, December. Quintilis was after- 
wards called Julius, from Julius Cæſar, and Sextilis, Auguſ- 
tur, from Auguſtus Cæſar; becauſe in it he had firſt been 
made conſul, and had obtained remarkable victories, Suet. 31. 
Dio. lv. 6. in particular, he had become maſter of Alexandria 
in Egypt, A. U. 724, and fifteen years after, (ro tertis), 


on the ſame day, probably the 20th of Auguſt, had van- 


quiſhed the Rhæti, by means of Tiberius, Meat. od. iv. 14. 
34- Other emperors gave their names to particular months, 
but theſe were forgotten after their death, Suet. Domit. 13. 
Plin. pan, 54. | 
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Numa added two months, called Januariut, from Janus; 
and Februarius, becauſe then the people were purified {februa- 
batur, i. e. purgabatur vel luftrabatur), by an expiatory facri. 
fice (Februalia) from the ſins of the whole year; for this an. 
ciently was the laſt month in the year, Cic. de legg. ii. 21. C. 
vid. Fat ll. 49. Tibull. iii. 1. 2. 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into 
twelve months, according to the courſe of the moon, conſiſt- 
ing in all of 354 days; he added one day more, Plin. xxxiv. 
7. to make the number odd, which was thought the more for. 
tunate. But as ten days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, were wanting 
to make the lunar year correſpond to the courſe of the ſun, he 
appointed that every other year an extraordinary month, called 
Menfis Intercalaris, or Mercedonivs, ſhould be inſerted be- 
tween the 23d and 24th day of February. The intercalating 
of this month was left to the diſcretion (arbitris) of the Pont. 
fices ; who, by inſerting more or fewer days, uſed to make tle 
current year longer or ſhorter, as was moſt convenient for 
themſelves or their friends; for inſtance, chat a magiſtrate 
might ſooner or later reſign his office, or contractors for the 
revenue might have longer or ſhorter time to collect the taxes, 
Cic. de legg. ii. 12. Fam. vii. 3. 12+ viii. 6. Att. v. 9. 13. vi. 1. 
Suet. Cef. 40. Dio. xl. 62. Cenſerin. 20. Macrob. Sat. i. 13. In 
conſequence of this licence, the months were tranſpoſed from 
their ſtated ſeaſons; the winter months carried back into au- 
tumn, and the autumnal into ſummer, Cic. Att. x. 7. 

Julius Cæſar, when he became maſter of the ſtate, reſolved 
to put an end to this diſorder, by aboliſhing the ſource of it, 
the uſe of intercalations ; and for that purpoſe, A. U. 707, 
adjuſted the year according to the courſe of the fun, and aſ- 
ſigned to each month the number of days which they {till con- 
tain. To make matters proceed regularly, from the iſt oi 
the enſuing January, he inſerted in the current year, beſides 


the intercalary month of 23 days, which fell into it of courſe, 


two extraordinary months between November and December, 
the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four days; ſo 
that this year, which was called the 14ſt year of confi-ſcon, con- 
ſiſted of fifteen months, or 445 days, Smet, Cef. 40. Plin. 
Xviii. 25. Macrob. Sat. i. 14. Ceuſorin. de die nat. 20. 

All this was effected by the care and {kill of Signer, a ce- 
lebrated aſtronomer of Alexandria, whom Cæſar had brought 
to Rome for that purpoſe; and a new kalendar was formed 


from his arrangement by Flavius a ſcribe, digeſted according 
1 to 
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to the order of the Roman feſtivals, and the old manner of 
computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides; which was pub - 
liſhed and authoriſed by the dictator's edict. 

This is the famous JULIAN or ſolar year, which continues 
in uſe to this day in all Chriſtian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new Style; which was oc- _ 
- caſioned by a regulation of Pope Gregory, A. D. 1582, who' 
obſerving that the Vernal equinox, which, at the time of the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, had been on the 21ſt March, 
then happened on the 1cth, by the advice of aſtronomers, cauſ- 
ed ten days to be entirely ſunk and thrown out of the current 
year, between the 4th and 15th of October: and to make 
the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, or with 
the annual revolution of the earth round the ſun; or, as it 
was then expreſſed, with the annual motion of the ſun round 
the ecliptic, which is completed in 365 days, 5 hours, 49 mi- 
nutes ; he ordained, that every 100th year ſhould not be leap 
year, excepting the 400th; ſo that the difference will hardly 
amount to a day in Joo years, or, according to a more ac- 
curate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
520@ years. 

This alteration of the ſtyle was immediately adopted in all 
the Roman Catholic countries; but not in Britain till the 
year 1752, when eleven days were dropt between the 2d and 
14th September, ſo that, that month contained only nineteen 
days; and thenceforth the new ſtyle was adopted, as it had 
been before inthe other countries of Europe. The ſame year alſo 
another alteration was made in England, that the legal year, 
which before had begun the 25th March, ſhould begin upon 
the iſt of January, which firſt took place 1ſt January 1752. 

The Romans divided their months into three parts by Ka- 
lends, Nones, and Ides. The firſt day was called KALEN.- 
D vel Calende, (a calands vel vocando), from a prieſt calling 
out to the people that it was new moon; the 5th day, NO- 
NE, the nones; the 13th, IDUS, the ider, from the obſo- 
lete verb iduare, to divide; becauſe the ides divided the month. 
The nones were ſo called, becauſe counting incluſively, they 
were nine days from the ider. 

In March, May, July, and October, the ones fell on the 
7th, and the ides on the 15th. The firſt day of the intercala- 
ry month was called CaLEND# INTERCALARES, Cic. Quint. 
25. of the former of thoſe inſerted by Czſar, KAL. iNTERC4- 

1 LARES 
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LARES PRIORES, Cic. Fam. vi. 14. —Tntra ſeptimas Calendar, in 
7 months, Martial. i. 100. 6. 

Czſar was led to his method of regulating the year by oh. 
ſerving the manner of computing time among the Ægyptians; 
who divided their year into 12 months, each conſiſting of 30 
days, and added 5 intercalary days at the end of the year, and 
every fourth year 6 days. Theſe ſupernumerary days Cæſar 
diſpoſed of among thoſe months which now conſiſt of 31 days, 
and alſo the two days which he took from February; having 
adjuſted the year ſo exactly to the courle of the ſun, ſays Dio, 
that the inſertion of one intercalary day in 1461 years would 
make up the difference, Dio. xliii. 26. which, however, waz 
found to be ten days leſs than the truth. Another difference 
between the Egyptian and Julian year was, that the ſormer 
began with September and the latter with January. 

The antient Romans did not divide their time into weeks, 
as we do in imitation of the Jews. The country people came 
to Rome every ninth day, (ſce p. 84.) whence theſe days were 
called NunDiN&, quaſi Nov EN DIN, having ſeven intermedi- 
ate days for working, Macrob. i. 16. but there ſeems to have 
been no word to denote this ſpace of time. The time indeed 
between the promulgation and paſſing of a law was called, 
TrINUM NUNDINUM, or TRINUNDINUM, Liv. iii. 35. Cie. 
dom. 16. 17. Phil. v. 3. Fam. xvi. 12. but this might include 
from 17 to 30 days, according to the time when the table 
containing the buſineſs to be determined, (tabula promulgatir: 
nit), was hung up, and the Comitia were held. The claſſics 
never put aundinum by itſelf for a ſpace of time. Under the 
later emperors, indeed, it was uſed to denote the. time that 
the conſuls remained in office, which then probably was two 
months, Lamprid. in Alex. Sever. 28. &. 43. fo that there 
were 12 conſuls each year; hence nundinum is alſo put for the 
two conſuls themſelves, (collegium ronſulum), Vopilc. Tac. y. 

The cuſtom of dividing time into weeks, (hebdom4des, v. -de, 
vel ſeptimã na), was introduced under the emperors. Dio, who 
flouriſhed under Severus, ſays, it firſt took place a little before 
his time, being derived from the Egyptians, and univerſally 
prevailed, xxxvii. 18. The days of the week were named from 
the planets, as they ſtill are; Dies Solis, Sunday; Lune, Mon- 
day; Martir, Tueſday: So Dies Mercurii, Jouis, Veneris, Sa- 
turni, Ib. | | | 

The Romans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
backwards. Thus they called the laſt day of December Pri- 
die Kaleudar, ic. ante, or Pridie Kalendarum Fanuarii, marked 

; ſhortly, 
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hortly, Prid. Kal. Jan. the day before that, or the 3oth 


December, Tertio 
Kal. Jan. and ſo through the whole year: Thus, 
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Apr. June, 


9 


pt. Nov. 


III. 
Prid. Non. 


Nonæ. 


| 
Jan. Auguſt, March, May, 
December, | July, OR. 
Kalendz. | Kalendz. 
| IV. VI. 
1 V. 
Prid. Non. | IV. 
None III. 
VIII Prid. Non 
VII. Nonæ. 
VI. VIII 
V. VII. 
IV. Vi. 
III. V. 
Prid. Id IV. 
Idus. III. 
XIX. Prid. Id. 
XVIII. Idus. 
XVII XVII. 
XVI. XVI. 
XV. XV. 
XIV. XIV. 
XIII. | . 
XII. XII. 
XI. XI. 
X. X. 
IX. * © 
VIII. VIII. 
VII. VII. 
VI. VI. 
. V. 
IV. IV. 
III. III. 
Prid. Kal. Prid. Kal. 
Menſ. ſeq. | Menſ. ſeq. 


February. 


Kalendz. 
IV. 

III. 

Prid. Non. 


Nonæ. 


III. 
Prid. Kal. 
Marti 


an. ſc. die ante, or ante diem tertium 


21 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
which happens every fourth year, both che 24thand 25th daysof 
that month were marked, ſexto Kalendas Martii or Martias 
and hence this year is called BIssEXTILIs. 

The names of all the months art uſed as ſubſtantives or ad- 
jectives, except Aprilis, which is uſed only as a ſubſtantive. 

The Greeks had no kalends in their way of reckoning, but 
called the firſt day of the month ,vumes, or new moon; hence 
ad Græcat Kalendas ſoluere, for nunquam, Suet. Aug. 87. 

The day among the Romans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day (DIES CIVILIS) was from mid- night to 
mid night. The parts of which were, 1. Media nax; 2. Me. 
dig noftis inclinatio, vel de media nocte; 3. Gallicinium, cock- 
crow, or cock- crowing, the time when the cocks begin to crow; 
4. Centicinium, when they give over crowing; 5. Diluculum, 
the dawn; 6. Mane, the morning; 7. Antemeridianum ten. 
pus, the forenoon ; 8. Meridies, noon or mid-day; 9. Tempus po. 
meridianum, vel meridiei inclinatio, afternoon 3; 10. Salis occaſus, 
ſun-ſet; 11. Veſpera, the evening; 12. Crepuſculum, the twi- 
light, (dubium tempus, noctis an diei fit : Ideo dubiæ res ere peræ 
dictæ, Varr. L. L. vi. 4.) 13. Prima fax, when candles were 
lighted, called alſo prime tenebræ, Liv. Prima lumina, Horat. 
—14. Concubia nox, vel concubium, bed-time, Liv. xxv. . 
—15. Intempeſta nox, or filentium noctits, far on in the night; 
16. Inclinatio ad mediam noctem, Cenſorin. de die nat. c. 24. 

The natural day (DIES NATURALIS) was from the ri- 
ſing to the ſetting of the ſun. It was divided into twelve 
hours, which were of a different length at different ſeaſons: 
Hence Fora hiberna for breviſima, Plaut. Pſeud. v. 2. 11. 

The night was divided into four watches, (vigilia prima, c- 
cunda, &c.) each conſiſting of three hours, which were like- 
wiſe of a different length at different times of the year : 'Thus, 
hora fexta noctis, mid-night 3 Septima, one o'clock in the morn- 
ing; Octava two, &c. Plin. Ep. iii. 4. | 

Before the uſe of dials (Horclogia ſolaria vel ſciaterica) was 
known at Rome, there was no diviſion of the day into hours ; 
nor does that word occur in the Twelve Tables. They only 
mention ſun-rifing and ſun- ſetting, before and after mid-day, 
Cenſorin. 23. agg rey to Pliny, mid-day was not added 
till tome years aſter, vii. 60. an accenſus of the conſuls being 
appointed to call out that time, {acceu/o conſulum id pronuncian- 
te), when he ſaw the {un from the ſenate-houſe, between 125 
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Roſtra and the place called GrzcosTas1s, Plin. ibid. where 
ambaſſadors from Greece and other foreign countries uſed to 
ſtand, Yar. L. L. iv. 32. Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 1. 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is ſaid to have in- 
vented dials at Lacedæmon in the time of Cyrus the Great, 
Plin. ii. 76. and the firſt dial is faid to have been ſet up at 
Rome by L. Papirius Curſor, A. U. 447. and the next near 
the Reſtra by M. Valerius Meſsala the Conſul, who brought it 
from Catana in Sicily, in the firſt Punic war, A. U. 481. 
Hence, ad folarium wverſart, for in fors, Cic. Quint. 18.—. 
Scipio Nasica firſt meaſured time by water, or by a clepſydra, 
which ſerved by night as well as by day, A. U. 595. Bid. 
(See p. 248.) The uſe of clocks and watches was unknown 


to the Romans. 


DIVISION of DAYS and ROMAN FESTL 
VALS. 


D* YS among the Romans were either dedicated to religi- 

ous purpoſes, (DIES FES TI), or aſſigned to ordinary 
buſineſs, (dies PRO FES II). There were ſome partly the 
one, and partly the other, (dies INTERCISI, i. e. ex parte 
feli, et ex parte profeſti), half holidays. | 

On the Dies Feſti ſacrifices were performed, feaſts and games 
were celebrated, or there was at leaſt a ceſſation from buſi- 
neſs. The days on which there was a ceſſation from buſineſs 
were called FERLA, holidays, Cic. legg. ii. 8. divin. i. 45. 
and were either public or private. 

Public Feriæ or feſtivals were either ſtated, (STAT), or 
annually fixed on a certain day by the magiſtrates, or Prieſts, 
(CONCEPTIVAZ), or occaſionally appointed by order of 
ws conſul, the prætor, or Pontifex Maximus, (IMPERATI1- 
VA). 

The ſtated feſtivals were chiefly the following : 

1. In January, AGONALIA, in honour of Janus, on the 
gth, (v. /.) and alſo on the 20th May: CARMENTALIA, 
in honour of Carmenta, the mother of Evander, on the « 1th, 
(111. .): But this was an half holiday, (interciſur); for 
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aſter mid day it was dies profeftus, a common work day. On 
the firſt day of this month, people uſed to with one another 
health and proſperity, (omnia fauſta), Plin. 28. 2. ſ. 5. and 
ſend preſents to their friends. (See p. 56.) Moſt of the 
Magiſtrates entered on their office, and artiſts thought it luc. 
ky to begin any work they had to perform, (opera auſpicabantur,) 
Senec. 6 83. Ovid. et Martial, paſſim. 

2. In February, FAUNALIA, to the god Faunus, on the 
13th (Libuc); LUPERCALIA, to LyczanPan, on the 15th, 
(xv. Kal. Mart.); QUIRINALIA, to Romulus, on the 7th, 
FERALIA, (quod tum epulas ad fepulchra amicorum ferebant, 
vel pecudes feriebant, Feſtus), to the Dii Manes, on the 21, 
(Ovid ſays the 19th), and ſometimes continued for ſevera| 
days; after which friends and relations kept a feaſt of peace 
and love (chariſtia) for ſettling differences and quarrels among 
one another, if any ſuch exiſted, Val. Max. ii. 1. 8. Ovid. 
Faſt. ii. 631. TERMINALIA, to Terminus; REGIFUGI. 
UM vel regis fuga, in commemoration of the flight of king 
Tarquin, on the 24th; EQUIRIA, horſe races in the Camp: 
Martius, in honour of Mars, on the 27th. 

3. In March, MATRONALIA, celebrated by the matrons 
for various reaſons, but chiefly in memory of the war termi- 
nated between the Romans and Sabines, Ovid. Faſt, iii. 170. on 
the firſt day; when preſents ufed to be given by huſbands to 
their wives, Plaut. Mil. iii. 1. 97. Tibull. iii 1. Suet. Veſp. 19. 
F:ftum ANCILIORUM, on the ſame day and the three fol- 
lowing, when the ſhields of Mars were carried through the 
city by the Sali, who uſed then to be entertained with ſump- 
tuous feaſts; whence Saliares dapes vel cænæ, for lautæ, apipa- 
re, opulentæ, Horat. Od. i 379. LIBERALIA, to Bacchus, on 
the 18th, (xv. Kal. Apr.) when young men uſed to put on 
the Toga virilis, or manly gown ; QUINQUATRUS, -uun 
vel Quinguatria, Ovid, Faſt. iii. 8 10. Gell, ii. 21. in honour 
of Minerva, on the 19th, at firſt only for one day, but after- 
wards for five ; whence they got their name. At this time 
boys brought preſents to their maſters, called Aſinervalia. 
On the laſt day of this feſtival, and alſo on the 23d May, the 
trumpets uſed in ſacred rites were purified (/uſtrabantur) by 
ſacrificing a lamb; hence it was called TupIiLUsSTRIUM, vel 
1A, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 829. v. 725. HILARIA, in honour of the 
mother of the gods, on the 2 Sth. 

4. In April, MEGALESIA or Aegalenſes, to the great 
mother of the gods, on the 4th or 5th; — | or 

| ud; 
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Ludi Cereales, to Ceres, on the gth; FORDICIDIA, on the 
15th, when pregnant cows were ſacrificed, (fordæ boves, i. e. 
gravide, que in ventre ferunt), Ovid. Faſt. iv. 5. 629. PA- 
LILIA vel Parilia, to Pales, the 21ſt. (See p. 1.) on this day Cæ- 
far appointed Circenſian games to be annuallycelebratedever af- 
after, becauſe the news of his laſt victory over Labienus and the 
ſonsof Pompey at Munda inSpainhadreached Rome the evening 
before this feſtival, Dio, xliii. 42. ROBIGALIA, to RNobigus 
that he would preſerve the corn from mildew, (a rubigine), on 
the 28th; FLORALIA, to Flra or Chloris, (ut ommia bene de- 


2 ſhed their bloſſoms, Plin. xviii. 29.) begun on the 


28th, and continued to the end of the month, attended with 


great indecency, Ladant. i. 20. 10. which is ſaid to have been 


once checked by the preſence of Cato, Senec. ep. 97. Martial. 
i. 3. & pref. Val. Max. ii. 10. 8. 

5. In May, on the kalends were performed the ſacred rites 
of the Bona Dea by the Veſtal Virgins, and by women only, 
(cum omne maſculum expellebatur), in the houſe of the conſuls 
and prætors, for the ſafety of the people, Dio. xxxvii. 35. & 45. 
On this day alſo an altar was erected 52235 and a ſacri- 


4 fice offered to the Lares called Præſlites, (guad omnia tuta præ- 
| Fant), Ovid. Faſt. i. 133. on the 24, COMPITALIA, to the 


Lares in the public ways, at which time boys are ſaid anci- 
ently to have been ſacrificed to Mania the mother of the Lares ; 
but this cruel cuſtom was aboliſhed by Junius Brutus, Ma- 
crab. Sat. i. 7. on the 9th, LEMURIA, to the Lemuret, hob- 
goblins or ſpectres in the dark, which were believed to be the 
ſouls of their deceaſed friends, manes paterni). Sacred rites 
were performed to them for three nights, not ſucceſſively, but 
alternately for ſix days, Ovid. Faſt. v. 429. on the 13th, or 
the ides, the images of thirty men made of ruſhes, (mulacra 
feirpea virorum ), called Argei, uſed to be thrown from the 
Sublician bridge by the Veltal Virgins, attended by the ma- 
giſtrates and prieſts, in place of that number of old men, which 
uſed anciently to be thrown from the ſame bridge into the Ti- 
ber, Feſtus in DeronTAX1, Parr. de Lat. ling. vii. 3. Ovid. 
Faſt. v. 621. on the ſame day was the feſtival of merchants, 
(feflum mercatorum), when they offered up prayers and ſacred 
rites to Mercury; on the 23d, VULCANALIA, to Vul- 
can, 
6. In June, on the kalends were the feſtivals of the god- 
deſs Carna, (que vitalibus humanis preerat), of Mars Extra- 
murancus, whoſe temple was without the Porta Capena, and 
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of Juno Moneta ; on the 4th, of Ber.1.oxa ; on the 7th, Lug 
Piſcatorii; the gth, VESTALIa, to Veſta; 1oth, MaATRAL Ia, 
to mother Matuta, &c. With the feſtivals of June, the 
fix books of Ovid, called Faſi, end; the other fix are loſt. 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed (commigratan!) 
from hired lodgings, Cic. ad Q, Fratr. ii. 3. Fam. xiii. 2. 
Suet. Tib. 35 the 4th, the feſtival of Female Fortune, in me. 
mory of Coriolanus withdrawing his army from the city, Lis, 
11. 40. on the 5th, Lupi AroLLINaREs, Liv. xxv. 12. xxvii. 
23. the 12th, the birth-day of Julius Cæſar; the 15th or 
ides, the proceſſion of the Eguites, (ſce p. 27.) the 16th, DI- 


ES ALLIENSIS, on which the Romans were defeated by the 


Gauls, (dies ater et funeftus) Cic. Att. ix. 5. Suet. Vit. 2. the 
23d, NEPTUNALI1A. 

8. In Auguſt, on the 1 3h or ides, the feſtival of Diana; 
igth, VINALIA, when a libation of new wine was made to 
Jupiter and Venus, Plin. xviii. 29. 18th, CoxsUaLlia, games 
in honour of Conſur the god of counſel, or of Equeſtrian Neg- 


tune, at which the Sabine women were carried off by the Ro- 


mans, Liv. i. 9. the 23d, .VULCANAL1A, Plin. ep. iii. 5. 

9. In September, on the 4th, (Prid. Non.) Ludi Mac: 
or Romani, in honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, for the ſafety of the city; on the 13th, the conſu! 
or dictator (Pretor Maximus) uſed antiently to fix a nail in 
the temple of Jupiter, Liv. vii. 3. the 3oth, MgepiTrixarti:, 
to Meditrina, the goddeſs of curing or healing, ' (medend;), 
when they firſt drank new wine. 

o. In October, on the 12th, AucusTaL1aA, vel Ludi Au- 
guſtalet, Tacit. Annal. i. 15. the 13th, Faunaria ; the 15th, 
or ides, a horſe was ſacrificed, called Equus O9zbris, v. -ber, 
becauſe Troy was ſuppoſed to have been taken in this month 
by means of a horſe. The tail was brought with great ſpeed 
to the Regia or houſe of the Pontifex M. that its blood might 
drop on the hearth, Feſtus. | 

11. In November, on the 13th, there was a ſacred feaſt 
called Epulum Jovis; on the 27th, ſacred rites were perform: 
ed on account of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and vo- 
man of each, who were buried alive in the ox-market, Liv. 
xxii. 57. Plutarch. queſt. 83. in Marcello, Plin. xxviii. 2. 


4 | 
12. In December, on the 5th or nones, FAUNALIA, He- 
rat. Od. iii. 18. on the 17th, (xxvi. Kal. Fan.) SATURNA- 


LIA, the feaſts of Saturn, the moſt celebrated of the whole 
I n year 5 
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ear, when all orders were devoted to mirth and feaſting, 
riends ſent preſents to one another, Suet. Aug. 75. Veſp. 19. 
and maſters treated their ſlaves upon an equal footing, Horat. 
Sat. ii. 7. at firſt for one day, Liv. ii. 21. xxil. 1. afterwards 
for three, and by the order of Caligula, for five days, Dis. 
lix. 6. Suet. Claud. 17. Macrab. Sa.. i. 10. So Claudius, Dio. 
Ix. 25. Two days were added, called S16ILLARIA, (a figillts) 
from ſmall images, which then uſed to be ſent as preſents, eſ- 
ecially by parents to their children, Macrob. ibid. on the 23d, 

AURENTINALIA, in honour of Laurentia Acca, the wife of 
Fauſtulus, and nurſe of Romulus, Farr. L. L. v. 3. 

The FERLIE CONCEPTIVAZA, which were annually ap- 
pointed (concipiebantur vel indicebantur) by the magiſtrates on 
a certain day, were, | 

1, FERLA LATINEA, the Latin holidays, (ſee p. 68.) 
firſt appointed by Tarquin for one day, Liv. i. 55. After the 
expulſion of the kings they were continued for two, then for 
three, and at laſt for four days, Liv. vi. 42. The conſuls al- 
ways celebrated the Latin feriæ before they ſet out to their pro- 
vinces; and if they had not been rightly performed, or if any 
thing had been omitted, it was neceſſary that they ſhould be 
again repeated, (inſlaurari), Liv. paſſim. 

2. PAGANALIA, celebrated in the villages (in pagit) to 
the tutelary gods of the ruſtic tribes. See p. 79. 

3- SEMENTIV A, in ſeed- time for a good crop, Farr. ib. 

4. COMPITALIA, to the Lares, in places a pas ſeveral 
ways met, (in comptis.) 

The Romans worſhipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and others, that they might not hurt them ; as 
Averruncus and Robigus. There was both a good Jupiter and 
a bad; the former was called DIjovis, (a juvands), or Dieſpi- 
ter, and the latter, VeJovis,. or VEDius, Geil. v. 12. 

FERLA IMPER ATIVAL, were holidays appointed occa- 
ſionally; as, when it was ſaid to have rained ſtones, Sacrum 
NOVENDIALE vel ferie per novem dies, for nine days, Liv. i. 31. 
for expiating other prodigies, Liv. iii. 5. xxxv. 40. xlii 2. on ac- 
count of a victory, &c. to which may be added Jus rrriux, 
(cum jura ſtant), a ceſſation from buſineſs on account of ſome 
public calamity, as, a dangerous war, the death of an empe- 


ror, &c. Liv. iii. 3. 27. iv. 26. 31. Vi. 2. 7. vii. 6. 28. ix. 7. 


x. 4. 21. Tacit. Annal. ii. 82. SUPPLICAT10 et LECTISTER- 

NIUM, &c See p. 321. 
Feriæ were privately obſerved by families and individuals, 
Uu on 
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on account of birth-days, prodigies, &c. The birth. day of 
the emperors was celebrated with ſacrifices and various games; 
as that of Auguſtus the 23d September, Dis. lii. 8. 26. 24, 
The games then celebrated were called AuGusTAL1a, Bi. 
Ivi. 29. as well as thoſe on the 12th October, (iv. Id. O.. 
in commemoration of his return to Rome, Ds. liv. o. lui. 
46. which Dio ſays continued to be obſerved in his time, un- 
der Severus, liv. 34. 

DIES PROFESTI, were either Faſt or N, &c. (See 
p. 333.) Nundinæ, quaſi Nævendinæ, (fee p. 84.) markct- 
days which happened every ninth day; when they fell on the 
firit day of the year, it was reckoned unlucky, Dis. xl. 47, 
Macreb. Sat. i. 13. and therefore Auguſtus, who was very 
ſuperſtitious, Set. Aug. 92. uſed to infert a day in the fore- 
going year to prevent it, which day was taken away from the 
ſubſequent year, that the time might agree with the arrange- 
ment of Julius Cæſar, Dio. xlviii. 23. PrzL1aRes, fighting 
days, and non præliares; as, the days after the kalends, nones, 
and ides; for they believed there was ſomething unlucky in 
the word pt, after, and therefore they were called Dies reli- 
gig, atri vel infauſti; as thoſe days were, on which any re- 
markable diſaſter had happened; as, Dies Allienſes, &c. Liv, 
vi. 1. The ides of March, or the 15th, was called Pakkici- 
- DIUM ; becauſe on that day, Cæſar, who had been called Pa- 
TER PATRIA, was flain in the ſenate-houſe, Suet. Cf. 85. & 
88. Conclave, in quo ceſus furrat, ahſtlructum etin latrinam convers 
ſum, Dio. xlvii. 19. 

As molt of the year was taken up with ſacrifices and holy 
days, to the great loſs of the public, Claudius abridged their 
number, Dio. Ix. 17. | 


ROMAN GAMES. 


GAVE among the ancient Romans conſtituted a part of 
religious worſhip. They were of different kinds at dif- 
ferent periods of the republic. At firſt they were always con- 
ſecrated to ſome god; and were cither ſtated, (Ludi 8ST ATI), 
the chief of which have been already enumerated among the 
Roman feſtivals, or vowed by generals in war, (VOIIVI), 
or 
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or celebrated on extraordinary occaſions, (EXTRAORDI- 
NARII). | | 

At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for 
the ſafety of the empire, for three days and three nights, to 
Apollo and Diana, called Ludi SAECULARES. (See p. 177.) 
But they were not regularly performed at thoſe periods. 

The moſt famous games were thoſe celebrated in the Circus 


Maximus; hence called Ludi Circenſes ; of which the chief 
were Ludi Romani vel Magni. 


I. LUDI CIRCENSES. 


THE Circus Maximus was firſt built by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
and afterwards at different times magnificently adorned. 
It lay betwixt the Palatine and Aventine hills, and was of an 


- oblong circular form, whence it had its name. 'The length of 


eit was three Hadia or furlongs and a half, i. e. 4371 paces, or 
2187 feet; the breadth little more than one fadium, with 
rows of ſeats all round, called Feri or ſpeFacula, (i. e. ſedilia 
unde ſpectarent), riſing one above another, the loweſt of ſtone 
and the higheſt of wood, where ſeparate places were allotted 
to each Curia, and alſo to the Senators and to the Eguites; 
but theſe laſt under the republic fat promiſcuouſly with the 
reit of the people. (See p. 8.) It is ſaid to have contained 
at leaſt 150,000 perſons, Dianyſ. iii. 68. or, according to others, 
above double that number; according to Pliny, 250,090, 
Plin. xxxvi. 15. / 24. Its circumierence was a mile. It was 
ſurrounded with a ditch or canal, called Zuripus, ten feet 
broad, and ten feet deep; and with porticos three ſtories high, 
(razr Tpireyer,) both the work of Julius Czlar. In difterent parts 
there were proper places for the people to go in and out with- 
out dilturbance. On one end there were ſeveral openings, 
(tia), from which the horſes and chariots ſtarted, (emmteban- 
tur), called CARCERES vel Repagi/a, and fometiines Car- 
cer, (quod equos ceercebat, ne exirent, priuſquam magiſuratus 
fignum mitteret, Varro L. L. iv. 32). Before the carceres, ſtood 
two ſmall ſtatues of Mercury, { Hermit:), holding a chain or 
rope to keep in the horſes, Caffisdor. Var. Ep. iii. 5 1. in place 
of which there ſeems fometimes to have been a white line, 
{ alba linea), or croſs furrow filled with chalk or lime, ibid. at 
Uu2 which 
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which the horſes were made to ſtand in a ſtraight row ron. 
tibus equabantur), by perſons called MORATORES, mentioned 
in ſome ancient inſcriptions. But this line, called alſo Ckx. 
'Ta or CaLx, ſeems to have been drawn chiefly to mark the 
end of the courſe, or limit of victory, Cad victeriæ notam ), 
Plin. xxxv. 17. f. 58. Iſidor. xviii. 37. to which Horace beau- 
tifully alludes, Mors ęſt ultima linea rerum, Ep. i. 16. fin. 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a ſemi- 
circle, were three balconies or open galleries, one in the mid- 
dle, and one in each corner; called Mzx1axa, from one 
Mrxnius, who, when he fold his houſe adjoining to the Fo. 
rum to Cato and Flaccus the cenſors, referved to himſelf the 
right of one pillar, where he might build a projection, whence 
he and his poſterity might view the ſhews of gladiators, which 
were then exhibited in the Forum, Aſcon. in Cic. Suet. Cal. 
18, 

In the middle of the Circus, for almoſt the whole length of 
it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four 
feet high, called Spixa, Scholiaſt. in r vi. 587. Caſſie. 
p. iii. 5 1. at both the extremities of which there were three 
columns or pyramids on one baſe, called METÆE, or goals, 
round which the horſes and chariots turned, ( fleFebant\, io 
that they always had the /pina and metæ on their left hand, C- 
vid. Am. iii. 66. Whence à carceribus ad metam vel calcem, 
from beginning to end, Cic. Am. 27. Sen. 23. 

In the middle of the fpina Auguſtus erected an obeliſk 132 
feet high, brought from Ægypt; and at a ſmall diſtance ano- 
ther 88 feet high. Near the firſt Meta, whence the horſes 
{et off, there were ſeven other pillars, either of an wal form or 
having oval ſpheres on their top, called OVA, Parr. de re 
Rufl. i. 2. 11. which were raiſed or rather taken down (72//e- 
bantur, ibid.) to denote how many rounds the charioteers had 
completed, one for each round; for they uſually ran ſeven 
times round the courſe. Above each of theſe ova was engray- 
ed the figure of a dolphin. Theſe pillars wers called FALA 
or PHALZ. Some think there were two different kinds of pil- 
lars, one with the figure of an vum on the top, which were 
erected at the Meta prima; and another with the figure of a 
dolphin, which ſtood at the Meta ultima. Juvenal joins them 
together, Conſulit ante falas delphinosrumque columnas, vi. 589. 
"They are ſaid to have been firit conſtructed, A. U. 721, by 
Agrippa, Dio. xlix. 43. but ova ad metas curriculis numerandis, 
are mentioned by Livy long before, A. 577. xli. 27. as they 

| are 
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are near 600 years after by Caſſiodorus, iii. var. ep. 51. The 
figure of an egg was choſen in honour of Caſtor and Pollux, 
Dioſcari, i. e. Jove nati, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 21. aganum prefedes) ; 
and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, Tertullian. Spectac. 8. 
alſo as being the ſwifteſt of animals, Plin. ix. 8. 
Before the games began, the images of the gods were led 
along in proceſſion on carriages and in frames, (in thenfes et 


ferculis), Suet. Jul. 76. or on men's ſhoulders, with a great 


train of attendants, part on horſeback, and part on foot. Next 
followed the combatants, dancers, muſicians, &c. When the 
proceſſion was over, the conſuls and prieſts performed ſacred 
rites. 

The ſhews ( mae exhibited in the Circus Maximus 
were chiefly the following : | | 

1. Chariot and horſe-races, of which the Romans were ex- 
travagantly fond. : 

The charioteers (agttateres vel aurige) were diſtributed into 
four parties (greges) or factions, from their different dreſs or 
livery ; Factio alba vel albata, the white; ruſata, the red; ve- 
neta, the ſky-coloured or ſea- coloured; and prasina, the green 
faction; to which Domitian added two, called the golden and 
purple, ( faFic aurata et purpurea), Suet. Domit. 7. The 
ſpectators favoured one or the other colour, as humour or ca- 
price inclined them. It was not the ſwiftneſs of the horſes, 
nor the art of the men that attracted them; but mere 
the dreſs ; (Nunc favent panno, pannum amant,) Plin. Ep. is. 
6. In the time of Juſtinian, no leſs than 30,000 men loſt 
their lives at Conſtantinople in a tumult raiſed by contention 
among the partizans of theſe ſeveral colours, Precip Bell. 

© 4 5 

The order in which the chariots or horſes ſtood was deter- 
mined by lot; and the ee who preſided at the games gave 
the ſignal for ſtarting by dropping a napkin or cloth, mappd 
vel panno mio. Then the chain of the Hermuli being with- 
drawn, they ſprung forward, and whoever firſt ran ſeven 
times round the courſe was victor, Propert. ii. 25. 26. This 
was called one match, («nus MISSUS, us), for the matter 
was almoſt always determined at one heat; and uſually there 
were twenty-five of theſe in one day, ſo that when there were 
four factions, and one of theſe ſtarted at each time, Io cha- 
riots ran in one day, Serv, in Virg. G. iii. 18. (centum guadri- 

i,) ſometimes many more; but then the horſes commonly 
weur 
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went only five times round the courſe, Suet. Claud. 21. Ney, 
22. Domit. 4. 

The victor being proclaime d by the voice of a herald, was 
crowned, Suet. Calig. 32. and received a prize in money of 
conſiderable value, Martial. x. 50. 74. Juv. vii. 113. 

Palms were firſt given to the victors at games, after the 
manner of the Greeks, and thoſe who had received crowns 
for their bravery in war, firſt wore them at the games, A. U. 
459, Liv. x. 47. The palm tree was choſen for this purpoſe 
becauſe it riſes againſt a weight placed on it, (adver/us pandus 
reſurgit, & ſurſum nititur,) Gell. iii. 6. Plin. xvi. 42. / 81. 
hence put for any token or prize of victory, Horat. od. i. 1. 5. 
Juvenal. xi. 181. or for victory itſelf, Virg. G. iii. 10. Pal. 
ma lemniſcata, a palm crown with ribbons, (lemmniſci) hanging 
down from it, Cic. Reſc. Am. 35. Feſtus. 

2. Conteſts of agility and ſtrength, of which there were 
five kinds; running, (curſus); leaping, (/altus ), boxing, (pr- 
gilatus) ; wreſtling, (/ufa); and throwing the d:/cus or quoit 
(diſci jactus); hence called Pentathlum, vel -en, ( Latine QU1N« 
QUERTIUM, Feftus,) or Certamen Athleticum vel Gymnicum, be- 
cauſe they contended naked, (uw), with nothing on but 
rrowfers or drawers, ( ſubligaribus tantum welati), whence 
GYMNASIUM, a place of exerciſe, or a ſchool. This cover- 
ing, which went from the waiſt downwards and ſupplicd the 
place of a tunic, was called CamrEsTRE, Horat. Ep. i. 11. 18. 
becauſe it was uſed. in the exerciſes of the Campus Martius, 
and thoſe who uſed it, Campeſtrati, Auguſtin. de civ. dei, xiv. 
17. 

The Athlete were anointed with a glutinous ointment cal - 
led CE ROMA, Martial. vii. 31. 9. iv. 4. & 19. xi. 48. Juy vi. 
245. and wore a coarſe ſhaggy garment called EN DROuIS, -7- 
dis, Martial, iv. 19. uſed of finer ſtuff by women, Juv. ibid. 
alſo by thoſe who played at the hand-ball (pa), called Tat- 
GON or HarPasTUM, Martial. ibid. 

Boxers covered their hands with a kind of gloves, (chirs- 
thece), which had lead or iron ſewed into them, to make the 
ſtrokes fall with the greater weight, called Cxsrus vel ce/tus, 
Virg. Zn. v. 379. 400. | 

The combatants ( «7h/zte) were previouſly trained in a place 
of exerciſe, (in palaſtra vel gymnaſio), Plaut. Bacch. iii. 3. 14- 
and reſtricted to à particular dict, Horat. de Art. Poet. 4:3. 
1 Corinth, ix. 25. In winter they were exerciſed in a covered 
place called XYSTUS, vel -»m, ſurrounded with a row of 
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pillars, PERISTYLIUM, Vitruv. v. 2. But Ayſtum generally 
ſignifies a walk under the open air, (ambulatio Hypethra vel 
ubdialis), laid with ſand or gravel, and planted with trees, 
joined to a Gymnaſſum, Cic. Att, i. 8. Acad. iv. 3. Suet. Aug. 
72. Plin. Ep. ii. 17. ix. 36. 

The perſons thus exerciſed were called Paleftrite, or Xy/+ 
nici; and he who exerciſed them, ExErciTaToR, Plin. xxui. 
7. J 63. Magiſter vel Dor Paieftricus, .Gymnaſfrarchus, vel 
, Xyftarchus, vel -es. From the attention of Antony to gym- 
naſtic exericſes at Alexandria, he was called Gymnaſiarcha by 
Auguſtus, Dio. I. 4. 27. 

PAaLESsTRA was properly a ſchool for wreſtling, a n 
luFatic), but is put for any place of exerciſe, or the exerciſe 
itſelf; hence palæſtram diſcere, to learn the exerciſe, Cir. 
Orat. iii. 22. Theſe gymnaſtic games, (gymnict agones), 
were very hurtful to morals, Plin. iv. 22 | : 

The athletic games among the Greeks were called ISEL AS- 
TIC, (from womnews, invehor,) becauſe the victors, { Hieronice, 
Suet. Ner. 24. 25.) drawn by white horſes, and wearing crowns 
on their heads, of olive, if victors at the Olympic games, 
Virg. G. iii. 18. of laurel at the Pythian; parſley at the 
Nemaen; and of pine at the Iſthmian, were conducted 
with great pomp into their reſpective cities, which they enter- 
ed through a breach in the walls made for that purpoſe ; in- 
timating, as Plutarch obſerves, that a city which produced 
ſuch brave citizens, had little occaſion for the defence of walls, 
Plin. Ep. x. 119. They received for life an annual ſtipend, 
(*p/oma,) from che public, Vid. & Vitruv. ix. Pref. 

3. Lupus TRoJz, a mock fight, performed by young noble» 
men on horſeback, revived by Julius Cæſar, Dis. xliii. 23. 
Swet. 19. and frequently celebrated by the ſucceeding Empe- 
rors, Suet. Aug. 43. Tb. 6. Cal. 18. Claud. 21. Ner. 7. Dis. 
xlviii. 20. li. 22. &c. deſcribed by Virgil, An. v. 561. &c. 

4. What was called VENaT10, or the fighting of wild beaſts 
with one another, or with men called Be/tiarii, who were ei- 
ther forced to this by way of puniſhment, as the primitive 
Chriſtiansoſten were; or fought voluntarily, either from a natu- 
ral ferocity of diſpoſition, or induced by hire, (auforaments, ) 
Cic. Tuſc. Quzit, ii. 17. Fam. vii. 1. Off. ii. 16. Vat. 17. 
An incredible number of animals of various kinds were 
brought from all quarters, for the entertainment of the people, 
and at an immenſe expence, Cic. Fam. viii. 2. 4. 6. They 
were kept in encloſures, called vIvARIA, till the day of exhi- 
bition, Pompey in his ſecond conſulſhip exhibited at once, 
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500 lions, who were all diſpatched in 5 days; alſo 18 ele. 
phants, Dio. 39. 38. Plin. vin. 7. 

5. The repreſentation of a horſe and foot battle, and alſo of 
an encampment or a ſiege, Suet. Sul 39- Claud. 21. Dom. 4. 

6. The repreſentation of a ſea fight, (Navmacnia), which 
was at firſt made in the Circus Maximus, but afterwards of. 
tener elſewhere. Auguſtus dug a lake near the Tiber for 
that purpoſe, Suet. Aug. 43. Tiber. 72. and Domitian built a 
naval theatre, which was called Naumachia Domitiam, Suet. 
Dom. 5. Thoſe who fought were called Naumachiarii. They 
were uſually compoſed of captives or condemned male factors, 
who fought to death, unleſs ſaved by the clemency of the em- 
peror, Dis. 1x. 33. Suet. Claud. 21. Tacit. Annal. xii. 56. 

If any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were re- 
—_—_— (in/laurabantur), Dio. Ivi. 27. often more than once. 
Ad. Ix. 6. | 


II. SHEWS of GLADIATORS, 


THE ſhews {/peFacula ) of gladiators were * e called 
* Munera, and the perſon that exhibited (edebat) them, 
Nunerarius, vel -ator, Editor et Dominus, Cic. Att. ii. 19, 
who, although in a private ſtation, enjoyed, during the day; 
of the exhibition, the enſigns of magiſtracy, Cic. legg. it. 24. 
They ſeem to have taken their riſe from the cuſtom of ſlaugh- 
tering captives at the tombs of the ſlain to appeaſe their mans, 
Virg. En. x. 518. | | 
Gladiators were firſt publicly exhibited (dati ſunt) at Rome 
by two brothers called Brut: at the funeral of their father, A. 
U. 499. Liv. Epit. xvi. Val. Max. ii. 4. 7. and for ſome time 
they were exhibited only on ſuch occaſions ; but afterward: 
alſo by the magiſtrates, to entertain the people, chiefly at the 
Saturnalia and feaſts of Minerva. Incredible numbers of men 
were deſtroyed in this manner. After the triumph of Trajan 
over the Dacians, ſpeCtacles were exhibited for 123 days, in 
which 11,090 animals of different kinds were killed; and 
10,000 gladiators fought, Dio. xlviii. 15. whence we may 
judge of other inſtances. 'The emperor Claudius, although 
naturally of a gentle diſpoſition, is ſaid to have been rendered 
cruel by often attending theſe ſpectacles, Dio. 1x. 14. 
' Gladiators were kept and maintained in ſchools (in /udis) 
by perſons called LANISTA, who purchaſed and trained 


them. The whole number under one Laniſta was called Fa- 
 MILI4 
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MILIA, Suet. Jul. 26. Aug. 42. They were plentifully fed 
on ſtrong food; hence Sagzna gladiatoria, Tacit. hiſt 1i. 88. 

A Laniſta, when he inſtructed young gladiators, (tirones) 
delivered to them his leſſons and rules (d:Fata et leges) in writ- 
ing, Suet. Jul. 26. Juvenal. xi. 8. and then he was ſaid com- 
mentari, Cic. de orat. iii. 23. when he gave over his employ- 
ment, a gladiis receſiſſe, Cic. Roſc. Am. 40. | 

The gladiators when they were exerciſed, fenced with 
wooden ſwords, (rudibus batuebant ; whence batualia, a battle), 
Cic. ibid. Suet. Calig. 32. 54. When a perſon was confuted 
by weak arguments, or eaſily convicted, he was faid, Plum- 
bes gladio jugulari, Cic. Att. i. 16. Jugulo hunc ſuo ſibi gladio, 
I foil him with his own weapons, I filence him with his own 
arguments, Terent. Adelph. v. 8. 34. O plumbeum pugionem ! 
O feeble or inconcluſive reaſoning ! Cic. Fin. iv. 18. 

Gladiators were at firſt compoſed of captives and ſlaves, or 
of condemned malefactors. Of theſe ſome were ſaid to be 
ad gladium damnati, who were to be diſpatched within a year, 
This, however was prohibited by Auguſtus, (gladiatares fine 
miſſione edi prohibuit), Suet. Aug. 45. and others, ad ludum 
damnati, who might be liberated after a certain time. But af- 
terwards alſo free-born citizens, induced by hire or by incli- 
nation, fought on the ſtage, ſome even of noble birth, Juve- 
nal. ii. 43. viii. 191. &c. Liv. xxviii. 2. Suet. Ner. 12. and 
what is {till more wonderful women of quality, Tacit. Annal. 
xv. 32. Suet. Domit. 4. Juvenal. vi. 254. &c. and dwarfs, (nant), 
Stat. Sylv. I. vi. 57. 

Freemen who became gladiators for hire were ſaid efe auc- 
torati, Horat, Sat. ii. 7. 5. and their hire, auctoramentum, 
Suet. Tib. 7. or gladiatorium, Liv. xliv. 31. and an oath was 
adminiſtered to them, Pet. Arbiter. 117. 

Gladiators were diſtinguiſhed by their armour and manner 


of fighting. Some were called SEcUTOREs, whoſe arms were 


an helmet, a ſhield, and a ſword, or a leaden bullet, (maſa 
plumbea), Iſidor. xviii. 55. With them were uſually matched 
(committebantur vel componebantur) the RETIARII. A com- 
batant of this kind was dreſſed in a ſhort tunic, but wore no- 
thing on his head, Suet. Calig. 30. Claud. 34. Juvenal. viii. 
205, He bore in his left hand a three- pointed lance called 
Tridens or Fuſcina, and in his right, a net, (RETE), with 
which he attempted to entangle (irretire) his adverſary, by 
calting it over his head, _ ſuddenly drawing it Co 
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and then with his trident he uſually flew him. But if he miſſed 
- his aim, by either throwing the net roo ſhort, or too far, he 
inſtantly betook himſelf to flight, and endeavoured to prepare 
his net for a ſecond caſt; while his antagoniſt as ſwiftly pur. 
ſued, (whence the name Secutor), to prevent. his deſign by 
diſpatching him. 

Some pladiators were called MIRMILLONES, Ca wopuger, Piſ- 
cis), becauſe they carried the image of a fiſh on their helmet; 
hence a Retiarivs, when engaged with one of them, ſaid, “ 
« do not aim at you, I throw at your fiſh,” (Non TE yeTo, 
PISCEM PETO: Qu1D ME FuG1s, GaLLE ?) Feftus. The Mir- 
millo was armed like a Gaul, with a buckler (parma vel pelta) 
and a hooked ſword or cutlaſs, (/d vel harpe, i. e. gladio in. 
curve et falcato), and was uſually matched with a Thracian, 
(THrEx vel ThRaAx, i. e. Threcidicis armis ornatus), Cic. Phil. 
vii. 6. Liv. xli. 20. Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 44. Suet. Cal. 32. Juv, 
viii. 20t. Auſon. in Monoſyll. 102. Quit Myrmilloni compe- 
nitur equimanus ? Threx. | | 

Certain gladiators from their armour were called SAMN1TEs, 
Liv. ix. 40. Cic. Sext. 64. and alſo Hoplomachi, Suet. Calig, 
35. Some Dimacheri, becauſe they fought with two ſwords; 
and others Laquearii, becauſe they uſed a nooſe to entangle 
their adverſaries, Hyder. xviii. 56. i 

There was a kind of gladiators who fought from chariots, 
(ex eſſedis), after the manner of the Britons or Gauls, called 
EsszpaRI, Cic. Fam. vii. 6. Suet. Cal. 35. Cef. de B. G. v. 24. 
and alſo from horſeback, with, what was curious, their eyes 
ſhut, (clauſes oculis), who were called AnpaBaTE, Cic. Fam. 
vii. to. Hence Andabatarum more pugnare, to fight in the 
dark or blindfold, Hieronym. 

Gladiators who were ſubſtituted {/upponebantur ) in place 
of thoſe who were conquered or fatigued, were called Sup- 
FOSITITH, or SUBDITITH, Martial. v. 25. 8. Thoſe who 
were aſked by the people, from the Emperor, on account of 
their dexterity and {kill in fighting, were called PosTULATIT1:: 
Such were maintained at the Emperor's private charge, and 
hence called FrscaLEs or Cæſariani. Thoſe who were produ- 
ced and fought in the ordinary manner, were called Oxpina- 
RII, Suet. Aug. 44. Domit. 4. 

When a number fought together, / gregatim, temere ac fin: 
arte), and not in pairs, they were called CaTERVvaRI, Swet. 


Aug. 45. Cal. 30. Thoſe produced at mid-day, who were 
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generally untrained, MEeRtIDiaxt, Senec. epift. 7. Suct. Claud. 


Narbe perſon who was to exhibit gladiators (EDITOR) ſome 
time before announced the ſhew, (munus edicebat, Senec. ep. 
117. oflendebat, pronunciabat, proponebat, Wc. Cic. Fam. ii. 8. 
ix. 8. Suet. Jul. 26. Tit. 8.) by an advertiſement or bill paſt» 

| ed up in public, (per libellum publice affixum), in which he men- 
tioned the number and names of the moſt diſtinguiſhed gladia- 
tors, Sometimes theſe things ſeem to have been repreſented 
in a picture, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 95. Plin. xxxv. 7. ſ. 33. 

Gladiators were exhibited ſometimes at the funeral pile, 
often in the Forum, which was then adorned with ſtatues and 
pictures, Cic. Verr. i. 22. but uſually in an Amphitheatre, ſo 
called, becauſe it was ſeated all round, like two theatres join- 
ed, Plin. xxxvi. 14. 16. &c. 

Amphitheatres were at firſt temporary, and made of wood. 
The firſt durable one of ſtone was built by Statilius Taurus at 
the deſire of Auguſtus, Suet. Aug. 29. which ſeems likewiſe 
to have been 3 of wood. The largeſt amphitheatre was 
that begun by Veſpaſian and completed by Titus, now called 
CoL1szUuM, from the _ or large ſtatue of Nero which 
ſtood near it. It was of an oval form, and is ſaid to have 
contained 87,000 ſpeCtators. Its ruins ſtill remain. The place 
where the gladiators fought was called Ax RNA, becauſe it was 
covered with ſand or ſaw-duſt, to prevent the gladiators from 

| ſliding, and to abſord the blood; and the perſons who fought 
Arenarii. But arena is alſo put for the whole amphitheatre, 
or the ſhew, Juvenal. iii. 34. alſo for the ſeat of war; Prima 
civilts arena [talia ; a Flor. iii. 20. 21. iv. 2. or for one's pe- 
culiar province, Plin. ep. vi. 12. So Cavea, for a theatre or 
amphitheatre, Suet. Aug 44. Claud. 21. Cic. Amic. 24. Plaut. 
Amph. prol. 65. Conſeſſus cavee, the ſpectators, YVirg. An. v. 
340. But Cavea properly ſigniſies a place where wild beaſts 
were confined, Suet. Cal. 27. Herat. art. P. 473. Martial. 
ix. 90. Plin. 36. 5. 

The part next the arena was called Popiun, where the ſe- 
nators ſat, and the ambaſſadors of foreign nations; and where 
alſo was the place of the emperor, (Sucats rus, vel - um,) e- 
levated like a pulpit or tribunal, Set. Jul. 76. Plin. Paneg. 
51. and covered with a canopy like a pavilion, CUBICULUM vel 
papilio, Suet. Ner. 12.) like wiſe of the perſon who exhibited the 
games, (Editeris Tribuna/), and of the Veſtal Virgins, Suet. Aug. 
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The Podium projected over the wall which ſurrounded the 


arena, and was raiſed between twelve and fifteen feet above it; 
ſecured with a breaſt work or parapet (/oricd) againſt the ir. 


ruption of wild beaſts. As a further defence, the arena was 


ſurrounded with an iron rail, (ferreis clathris), and a canal, 
(euripo), Plin. viii. 7. | 
The Zguztes ſat in fourteen rows behind the ſenators. The 
ſeats (gradus vel ſedilia) of both were covered with cuſhions, 
_ (prdvillis ), Juvenal. iii. 152. firſt uſed in the time of Caligu. 
la, Dic. lix. 7. The reſt of the people fat behind on the bare 
ſtone, and their fears were called PoPULARIA, Swet. Claud. 25. 
Dom. 4. The entrances to theſe ſeats were called VomiTo- 
BIA; the paſſages (vie) by which my: aſcended to the ſeats 


were called Scalæ or Scalaria, and the ſeats between two paſ- 


fages, were from their form, called Cuneus, a wedge, Juve- 


nal. vi. 61. Suet. Aug. 44. For, like the ſection of a circle, 
this ſpace gradually widened from the arena to the top. Hence 
Cuneis innotuit res omnibus, to all the ſpeQtators, Phedr. v. 
7. 35. 

5 a particular place was publicly granted to certain 
perſons by way of honour, Cic. Phil. ix. 7. and the editor 
ſeems to have been allowed to aſſign a more honourable ſeat 
to any perſon he inclined, Cic. Att. ii. 1. 

There were certain perſons called DRSsIGNATORES or Diſſig- 
natores, maſters of ceremonies, who aſſigned to every one 
his proper place, Plaut. Penul. prolog. 19. Cic. Att. iv. 3. 
as underrakers did at funerals, Horat. Epift. i. 7. 6. and when 
they removed any one from his place, they were ſaid, eum ex- 
citare vel ſuſcitare, Martial. iii. 95. v. 14. vi. 9. The Deſg- 
natores are thought by ſome to have been the ſame with what 
were called Loca, (quia ſedes vel ſpectacula locabant.) But 
theſe, according to others, properly were poor people, who 
came early and took poſſeſſion of a feat, which they afterwards 
parted with to fome rich perſon who came late, for hire, Mar- 
tial. v. 25. 

Antiently women were not allowed to ſee the gladiators, 
without the permiſſion of thoſe in whoſe power they were, 
Val. Max. vi. 3. 12. But afterwards this reſtriction was re- 
moved. Auguſtus athgned them a particular place in the high- 
eſt ſeats of the amplutheatre, Svuet. Aug 44. 

There were in the amphitheatres ſecret tubes, from which 
the ſpectators were beſprinkled with perfumes, (croco diluto aut 
aliis fragrantibus liqueribus, Martial. v. 26. & de ſpect. 3. and 
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in rain or exceſſive heat there were coverings (vela vel velaria) 


to draw over them, Juvenal. iv. 122. For which purpoſe there 


were holes in the top of the outer wall, in which poles were 
fixed to ſupport them. But when the wind did not permit 
theſe coverings to be ſpread, they uſed broad-brimmed hats or 
caps (cauſiæ velpilei) and umbrellas, Dis. lix.7. Martial. xiv. 27. 28. 

By ſecret ſprings, certain wooden machines called PEGMA- 
Ta, vel -me, were raiſed to a great height, to appearance ſpon- 
taneouſly, and elevated or deprefſed, diminiſhed or enlarged 
at pleaſure, Martial. Spect. ii. 16. viii. 33. Senec. Epiſt. $8. 
Suet. Claud. 34. Gladiators were ſometimes ſet on them, 
hence called Pegmares, Suæt. Cal. 26. and boys, (et pueros in- 
de ad velaria raptos), Juvenal. iv. 122. But pegmata is put by 
Cicero for the ſhelves (pro /oculis) in which books were kept, 
Att. w. 8. 

Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called SroLtaruUn, 
to which thoſe who were killed or mortally wounded were 
dragged by a hook, (wnco trahebantur) Plin. Paneg. 26. Senec. 
epiſt. 93. Lamprid. in Commod. fin. | 

On the day of the exhibition the gladiators were led along 
the arena in proceſhon. Then they were matched by pairs, 
( paria inter ſe componebantur, vel comparabantur), Horat. Sat. 
vii. 20. and their ſwords examined (explorabantur) by the ex- 
hibiter of the games, Suet. Tit. g. 

The gladiators, as a prelude to the battle, (preludentes vel 
preludentes ), at firſt fought with wooden ſwords or the like, 
flouriſhing (ventilantes) their arms with great dexterity, Cic. 
de Orat. ii. 78. Senec. Ep. 117. Ovid, Art. Am. 515. 589. 
Then upon a ſignal given with a trumpet, {/onabant feral; 
clangore tube, Quinctil v. 14.) they laid aſide theſe, (arma 
luforia, rudes vel gladics hebetes ponebant, v. abjictebant), and af- 
ſumed their proper arms, {arma pugnatoria, vel decretoria, i. e. 


' gladios acutos ſumebant), Ib. Suet. Cal. 54. They adjuſted 


themſelves (/e ad pugnam componebant, Gell. vii. 3.) with great 
care, and ſtood in a particular poſture, (in fatu vel gradu fla- 
bant), Plaut. Mil. iv. 9. 12. Hence mevert, dejici, vel detur- 
bart de flatu mentis; depelli, dejici, vel demoveri gradu, &c. Cic. 
Off. i. 23. Att. xvi. 15. Nep. Themiſt. 5. Liv. vi. 32. Then 
they puſhed at one another (petebant) and repeated the thruſt, 
(repetebant), Suet. Cal. 58. They not only puſhed with the 
point, (punctim), but alſo ſtruck with the edge, (cm). It 
was more eaſy to parry or avoid (cavere, propulſare, exire, effu- 
gere, excedere, eludere), direct thruſts, Cictut adverſes, et rectus 
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ac ſimplites manus), than back or ſide ſtokes, (manus vel petio- 
nes aver/as tectaſque ), Quinctil. v. 13. ix. 1. Virg ix. 439. Cic, 
Cat. i. 6. They therefore took particular care to defend their 
fide, (/atus tegere) ; hence latere tecto abſcedere, to get off lafe, 
Ter. Heaut. iv. 2. 5. Per alterius latus peti, Cic. Vat. 5. Laty; 
apertum vel nudum dare, to expoſe one's ſelf to danger, 7. 
bull. i. 4. 46. Some gladiators had the faculty of not winking. 
Two ſuch belonging to the Emperor Claudius were on that 
account invincible, Plin. xi. 37. / 54. Senec. de Ir. ii. 4. 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
Hager, fc. vulnus, vel hoc habet, he has got it. The gladia- 
tor lowered (/ubmittebat) his arms as a ſign of his being van. 
quiſhed; but his fate depended on the pleaſure of the people, 
who, if they wiſhed him to be ſaved, preſſed down their 
thumbs, (pollicem premebant), Horat. Ep. i. 18. 66. if to be 
flain, they turned up their thumbs, {pollicem wertebant), Ju- 
venal. iii. 36. (hence /audare utroque pollice, i. e. valde, Horat, 
Ep. i. 18. 66. Plin. 28. 2. / 5.) and ordered him to receive the 
ſword, ( ferrum recipere), which gladiators uſually ſubmitted 
to with amazing fortitude, Cic. Sext. 37. Tuſc. ii. 7. Mil. 
34. Senec. Ep. 7. & 177. de Tranquil. Animi, c. 11. Conf.. 
Sap. 16. Sometimes a gladiator was reſcued by the entrance 
of the emperor, Ovid. de Pont. ii. 8. 53. or by the will of the 
Editor. 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm, Martial. d- 
Spe. 32. Hence plurimarum palmarum gladiator, who had 
frequently conquered ; Cic. Roſe. Am. 6. Alias ſuas palma; 
cognoſcet, i. e. cædes, Ib. 30. Palma lemniſcata, a palm crown, 
with ribbons (/emn/ct) of different colours hanging from it, 16. 
35. Feſlus Sexta palma urbana etiam in Gladiatore difficilts, Id. 
Phil. xi. 5.—money, Suet. Claud. 21. Fuv. vii. wt. and a rod 
or wooden ſword, (rudis), as a ſign of their being diſcharged 
from fighting; which was granted by the Editor, at the deſire 
of the people, to an old gladiator, or even to a novice for ſome 
uncommon act of courage. 'Thoſe who received it (rude do- 
nati) were called RuDiarn, and fixed their arms in the tem- 
ple of Hercules, Horat. Ep. i. 1. But they ſometimes were 
afterwards induced by a great hire (ingente auforaments) again 
to engage, Swet. Tib. 7. Thoſe who were diſmiſſed on ac- 
count of age or weakneſs, were ſaid deinufeſſe, Plin. xxxvi. 27. 

The ſpectatots expreſſed the ſame eagerneſs by betting (Hau- 
fionibus) on the different gladiators, as in the Circus, vuct, 
Tit. 8. Domit. 10. Martial. ix. 68. 1 
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Till the year 693, the people uſed to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermiſſion till it was finiſh- 
ed; but then for the firſt time they were diſmiſſed to take 
dinner, Dio. 37 46. which cuſtom was afterwards obſerved 
at all the ſpeCtacles exhibited by the emperors, Bid. et Suet. 
Horace calls intermiſſions given to gladiators in the time of 
fighting, or 2 delay of the combat, DiLuD1a, -orum, Ep. i. 
19. 4. & Scholiaſt. in loc. 

Shews of gladiators, (cruenta ſpectacula) were prohibited by 


' Conſtantine, Cod. xi. 43. but not entirely ſuppreſſed till the 


time of Honorius, Prudent. contra Symmach. ii. 11. 21. 


III. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 


RAMATIC entertainments, or ſtage-plays (/udi ſcenic), were 
firſt introduced at Rome, on account of a peſtilence, to 
appeaſe the divine wrath, A. U. 391. Before that time there 
had only been the games of the Circus. They were called 
LUDI SCENICI, becaufe they were firſt acted in a ſhade, 


* (ex umbra), formed by the branches and leaves of trees, Quid. 


de Art. Am. i. 105. Serv. in Virgil. An. i. 164. or in a tent, 
(com tabernaculum) ; Hence afterwards the front of the thea- 
tre, where the actors ſtood, was called SCENA, and the actors, 
SCENICI. Suet. Tib. 34. Cic. Planc. 11. Ferr. iii. 79. or, ScE- 
NICt ARTIFICES, Swet. Ce/. 84. | 

Stage - plays were borrowed from Etruria; whence players 
(ludiones), were called HisTRIONEs, from a Tuſcan word þifter, 
i. e. ludio; for players alſo were ſent for from that coun. 


try. 

"Theſe Tuſcans did nothing at firſt but dance to a flute, 
(ad tibicinis modot), without any verſe or correſponding action. 
They did not ſpeak, becauſe the Romans did not underſtand 
their language. 

The Roman youth began to imitate them at ſolemn feſti- 
vals, eſpecially at harveſt-home, throwing out raillery againſt 
one another in unpoliſhed verſe, with geſtures adapred to the 
ſenſe. Theſe — 2 were called VERSUS FESCENNINI, from 
Feſcennia, or -ium, a City of Etruria, Horat. Apiſt. II. i. 139. 

Afterwards, by frequent uſe, the entertainment was improv- 

| ed 
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ed, ( /epius uſurpands res excitata eft), and a new kind of drama- 
tic compoſition was contrived, called SA TVR E or Sature, 
Satires, becaufe they were filled with various matter, and 
written in various kinds of verſe, in alluſion to what was call- 
ed Lanx SATURA, a platter or charger filled with various 
kinds of fruits, which they yearly offered to the gods at their 
| feſtivals, as the Primitiæ or firſt gatherings of the ſeaſon, 
Some derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs. 
Theſe ſatires were ſet to mulic, and repeated with ſuitable 
geſtures, accompanied with the flute and dancing. They 
had every thing that was agreeable in the Feſcennine verſes 
without their obſcenity. They contained much ridicule and 
ſmart repartee; whence thoſe poems afterwards written to 
expoſe vice got the name of ſatires ; as, the /atires of Horace, 
of Juvenal, and Perſius. 

It was LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, the freed-man of M. 


Livius Salinator, and the preceptor of his ſons, who giving vp 


ſatires, (ab ſaturis, i. e. ſaturis relifts), firit ventured to write 


a regular play, (arguments f:bulam ſerere,) A. U. 512, ſome 
" ſay, 514; the year before Ennius was born, Cic. Brut. 18. a- 
bove 160 years after the death of Sophocles and Euripides, 
and about fifty-two years after that of Menander, Gell. xvii. 21. 

He was the aCtor of his own compoſitions, as all then were. 
Being obliged by the audience frequently to repeat the ſame 
part, and thus becoming hoarſe, (quum vecem obtudifſet), he 
aſked permiſhon to employ a boy to ſing to the flute, whilſt 
he acted what was ſung, (canticum agebat), which he did with 
the greater animation, as he was not hindered by uſing his voice. 
Hence actors uſed always to have a perſon at hand to ſing 
to them, and the colloquial part (diverbia) only was left them 
to repeat. It appears there was commonly a ſong at the end 
of every act, Plaut. Pſeud. ii. ult. 

Plays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the 
model of the Greeks, by Nxvius, Exx1vs, PL Aurus, Cxci- 
LIUs, TERENCE, AFRANIUs, Pacuvius, Accivs, &c. 

After playing was gradually converted into an art, (/udus in 
ertem paulatim verterat), the Roman youth, leaving regular 
plays to be acted by profeſſed players, reſerved to themſelves 
the acting of ludicrous pieces or farces, interlarded with much 
ribaldry and buffoonery, called EXODIA, Juvenal. iii. 175. 
vi. 71. Suet. I ib. 45. Domit. 10. becauſe they were uſually 
introduced after the play, when the players and muſicians had 
left the ſtage, to remove the painful impreſſions ag 5 tut 

cenes; 
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ſcenes, Scholiaſt. in Juvenal. iii. 175. or, TA BELLA ATEILLa- 
N, Liv. vii. 2. or, Lupi Osci, Cic. Fam. vii. 1. Luvickun 
OscuM, Tacit. from Atella, a town of the Ofci in Campania 
where they were firſt invented and very much uſed. 

The actors of theſe farces (Atellani vel Atellanarum acteres), 
retained the rights of citizens (non tribu mati ſunt), and might 
ſerve in the army, which was not the cafe with common ac- 
tors, who were not reſpected among the Romans as among 
the Greeks, but were held infamous, Ulpian. I. 2. $ 5. D. de 
his qui net. infam. — Nep. Prefat. Suet. Tib. 35. 

Dramatic entertainments, in their improved ſtate, were chief- 
ly of three kinds, Comedy, Tragedy, and Pantomimes. 

I. Comedy, (COMADIA, gu wr ot», the Tong of the 
village), was a repreſentation of common life, (quotidiane vite 
ſpeculum), written in a familiar ſtyle, and uſually with a hap- 
py * The deſign of it was to expoſe vice and folly to ri- 

icule. 

Comedy, among the Greeks, was divided into old, middle, 
and new. In the firſt, real characters and names were repre- 
ſented; in the ſecond, real characters, but fictitious names; 
and in the third, both fictitious characters and names. Eu- 
oli, Cratinus, and Ariflophanes excelled in the old comedy, 
and Menander in the new, Horat. Sat. i. 4. Hpiſl. ii. 1. 57. 
Quin?il. x. 1. Nothing was ever known at Rome but the 
new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Nzvius, Afranius, Plautus, 
Czcilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from 
MENANDER, who is eſteemed the beſt writer of comedies 
that ever exiſted, Qxinctil. x. 1. but only a few fragments of 

is works now remain. We may, however, judge of his ex- 
cellence from Terence his principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were n a by the 
character and dreſs of the perſons introduced on the ſtage. 
Thus comedies were called TocaTz, in which the characters 
and dreſs were Roman, from the Roman toga, Juvenal. i. 3. 
Horat. Art. Poet. 288. PRRTEXTA T, vel Pretexte, when 
magiſtrates and perſons of dignity were introduced; but ſome 
take theſe for tragedies, 1b. TRABEATA, when generals and 
officers were introduced, Suet. Gramm. 21. TABERNARLE, 
when the characters were of low rank, Herat. Art. Poet. 225. 
PaLLIATx, when the characters were Grecian, from pallium 


the robe of the Greeks, MoTor1z, when there were a great 
| Yy many 
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ſtriking incidents, much action, and paſſionate expreſſions. 
STATARIZE, when there was not much buſtle or ſtir, and lit. 


_ tle or nothing to agitate the paſſions; and MixTz, when 


ſome parts were gentle and quiet, and others the contrary, 
Terent. Heaut. prol. Donat. in Terent. Cic. Brut. 116. The 


_ repreſentations of the Atellani were called Comædiæ Atella. 


Ne. 

The actors of Comedy wore a low-heeled ſhoe, called Soc. 
eus. | . 
Thoſe who wrote a play, were ſaid dicere vel facere fabulam, 
if it was approved, it was ſaid fare, flare recto talo, placere, 
&c. if not, cadere, exigi, exſibilari, &c. 

II. TRAGEDY is the repreſentation of ſome one ſerious 
and important action, in which illuſtrious perſons are intro- 
duced, as, heroes, kings, &c. written in an elevated ſtyle, 
and generally with an unhappy iſſue. The great end of tra- 
gedy was to excite the paſſions, chiefly pity and horror ; to in- 
pire the love of virtue, and an abhorence of vice, Cic. de Orat. 
i. $1. It had its name, according to Horace, from 7pzy:;, a 
goat, and , a ſong ; becauſe a goat was the prize of the per- 
fon who produced the beſt poem, or was the beſt actor, d- 
Art. Poet. 220. to which Virgil alludes, Ecl. iii. 22. according 
to others, becauſe ſuch a pvem was acted at the feſtival of 
Bacchus after vintage, to whom a goat was then ſacrificed, as 
being the deſtroyer of the vines; and therefore it was called, 
rpaypi.a, the goat's ſong. ( Primi ludi theatrales ex Liberalibus 


nati ſunt, from the feaſts of Bacchus, Serv. ad Virg. G. ii. 


81.) 

i THESPIS, a native of Attica; 1s ſaid to have been the in- 
ventor of tragedy, about 536 years before Chriſt. He went 
about with his actors from village to village in a cart, on 
which à temporary ſtage was erected, where they played and 
ſung, having their faces beſmeared with the lees of wine, 
peruncti fæcibus ora), Horat. de Art. Poet. 275. whence, ac- 
cording to ſome, the name of Tragedy, (from ut, · vyec, new wine 
not refined, or the lees of wine, and e, a finger: hence 
rpuyulng, 2 * thus beſmeared, who threw out ſcoffs and 
raillery againſt people). 


Theſpis was cotemporary with Solon, who was a great ene- 

my to his dramatic repreſentations, Plutarch. in Sol. : 
Theſpis was ſucceeded by AÆAſchylus, who erected a perma- 
nent ſtage, (modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis), and was the inven- 
. tor 
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zor of the maſk, (perſona), of the long flowing robe, ( palla, 
flala, vel ſyrma), and of the high-heeled ſhoe or buſkin, (co- 
thurnus), which 9 wore: whence theſe words are put 

for a tragic ſtyle, or for tragedy itſelf, Juvenal. viii. 229. xv. 
30. Martial. iii. 20. iv. 49. v. 5. viii. 3. Horat. Od. ii. 1. 12. 
as ſoccus is put for comedy or a familiar ſtyle, 1d. Epiſt. in. 
174. Art. Poet. 80. go. Nec comedia in cothurnos afſurgit, nec 
contra tragedia focco ingreditur, Quinct. x. 2. 

As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always 
| wore under the tunic a girdle or covering, (SUBLIGACULUM 
vel SUBLIGAR verecundiæ cauſd), Cic. Off. i. 35. Juvenal. vi. 
60. Martial. iti. 87. | | 

After Zſchylus, followed SorhoclEs and EuriPibes, who 
brought tragedy to the higheſt perfection. In their time co- 
medy began firſt to be conſidered as a diſtinct compoſition 
from tragedy ; but at Rome comedy was long cultivated, be- 
fore any attempt was made to compoſe tragedies, Nor have 
we any Roman wh extant, except a few, which bear the 
name of Seneca. Nothing remains of the works of Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Accius, &c. but a few fragments. 

Every regular play, at leaſt among the Romans, was divid- 
ed into five acts, Horat. Art. Poet. 189. the ſubdiviſion into 
ſcenes is thought to be a modern invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number 
of ſingers called the CHORUS, Horat, de art. Poet. 193. who 
indeed appear to have been always preſent on the ſtage. The 
chief of them, who ſpoke for the reſt, was called Choragus or 
Corypheus. But CHoRAGUs is uſually put for the perſon who 
furniſhed the dreſſes, and took care of all the apparatus of the 
ſtage, Plaut. Perf. i. 3. 79. Trinumm. iv. 2. 16. Suet. Aug. 
o. and choragium for the apparatus itſelf, (inflrumentum ſcena- 
rum, Feſt.) Plaut. Capt. prol. Plin. xxxvi. 15. choragia for cho- 
ragi, Vitruv. v. 9. hence fal/z choragium gloriæ, ſomething that 
one may boaſt of, Cic. ad Herenn. iv. 50. | 

The Chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we 
ſee from Ariſtophanes ; but when its exceſſive licence was 
ſuppreſſed by law, the Chorus likewiſe was filenced, Horat. 
2 Poet. 283. A choragus appears and makes a ſpeech, Plaut. 

Ae, iv. I. f | 

The muſic chiefly uſed was that of the flute, which at firſt 
was ſmall and fimple, and of few holes, Horat. Art. Poet. 292. 
but afterwards it was bound with braſs, had more notes, and 
2 louder ſound, 

Yy2 | Some 
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Some flutes were double, and of various forms. "Thoſe 
moſt frequently mentioned, are the Tibia dextre and ſiniſreæ, 
pares and impares, which have occaſioned ſo much diſputation 
among critics, and ſtill appear not to be ſufficiently atcertain. 
ed. The moſt probable- opinion is, that the double flute con- 
fiſted of two tubes, which were ſo joined together as to have 
but one mouth, and fo were both blown at once. 'That which 
the muſician played on with his right hand was called 7b 
dextra, the right-handed flute; with his left, tibia ſiniſtra, the 
left-handed flute. The former had but few holes, and ſound- 
ed a deep ſerious baſe ; the other had more holes, and a ſharp- 
er and more lively tone. When two right or two left hand- 
ed flutes were joined together, they were called tibi pares dex- 
tre, or tibiz fares ſiniſtræ. The flutes of 'different ſorts were 
called tibiz imparet, or tibiæ dextre et ſiniſtræ. The right-hand- 
ed flutes were the ſame with what were called the Lydiar 
flutes, (Tibiæ Lydie,) and the left-handed with the 'Tyrian 
flutes, (Tihiæ Tyriæ or Sarrane, vel Serrane.) Hence Virgil, 
Biforem dat tibia cantum, i. e. bihmum, imparem, En. ix. 618, 
Sometimes the flute was crooked, Virg. An. vii. 737. Ovid, 
Met. iii. 532. and is then called Tibia Phrygia or cornu, Id. de 
Pont. I. i. 39. Faſt. iv. 181, - | 

III. PANFOMIMES, were repreſentations by dumb-ſhew, 
in which the actors, who were called by the ſame name with 
their performances, (Mini vel Pantomimi), © "aI_g every 
thing = their dancing and geſtures without ſpeaking, (/oquac; 
manu; hence called alſo Chirenoms,) Juvenal. xiii. 110. vi. 63. 
Ovid. Friſt. ii. 5 15. Mart. iii. 86. Horat. i. 18. 13. ii. 2. 125. 

Tanil. v. 474. Suet. Ner. 54. But Pantemimi is always put 
for the actors, who were likewiſe called Planipedes, becauſe 
they were without ſhoes, (excalceati), Senec. Epiſt. 8. Quinctil. 
v. I. Juvenal. viii. 191. Gell. i. 11. They wore, however, 
a kind of wooden or iron ſandals, called 5CaBILLA or Scabel- 
ja, which made a rattling noiſe when they danced, Cic. Cel. 
27. Fuet. Cal. 4. 

The Pantomimes are faid to have been the invention of 
Auguſtus; for before his time the Mimi both ſpoke and aCt- 
ed. | 

MIMUS is put both for the actor and for what he acted, 
Cic. Cel. 27. Ferr, iii, 36. Rabir. Pol. 12. Phil. ii. 27. not 
only on the itage, hut elſewhere, Set. Caſ. 39. Ner. 4. 0th. 
2. Calig. 45. Aug. 45. 100. Sen- Ep. 80. Juv. vill. 198. 

The moſt celebrated compoſers of mimical R or 

| arces, 
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farces, (imer dle , were Laberius and Publius Syrus, in the 
time of Julius Cæſar, Suet. gt 39- Horat. Sat. i. 10. 6. Gell. 
xvii. 14- The moſt famous Pantomimes under Auguſtus were 
Pylades and Bathyllus, the favourite of Mæcenas, Tacit. Au- 
nal. i. 54. He is called by the Scholiaſt on Perſius, v. 123, 
his freedman, (/bertus Mecenatit); and by Juvenal, moths, 
vi, 63. Between them there was a conſtant emulation. Pyla- 
des being once reproved by Auguſtus on chis account, replied, 
« Tt is expedient for you, that the attention of the people ſhould 
be engaged about us.“ Pylades was the great favourite of the 
public. He was once baniſhed by the power of the oppoſite 
party, but ſoon after reſtored, Dio. liv. 17. Macrob. Sat. ii. 7. 
The factions of the different players, Senec. Ep. 47. Nat. g. 
vil. 32. Petron. 5. ſometimes carried their diſcords to ſuch a 
length, that they terminated in bloodſhed, Suet. Tib. 37. 

The Romans had rope dancers (FUNaMBUL1, Schenobate 
vel Neurobate ), who uſed to be introduced in the time of the 
play, Ter. Hec. Prel. 4. 34- Juvenal. iii. 77. and perſons who 
ſeemed to fly in the air, (PETAURIST&), who darted (Jactabant 
vel excuticbant) their bodies from a machine called Petaurum, 
vel -us, Feſtus, Juvenal. xiv. 265. Manil. iii. 438. Martial. ii. 
86. alſo interludes or muſical entertainments, called EM8oL1a, 
Cic. Sext. 5 J. or ACROAMATA ; but this laſt word is uſually 
put ſor the actors, muſicians, or repeaters themſelves, who 
were alſo employed at private entertainments, Cic. ibid. Verr. 
iv. 22, Arch. g. Suet. Aug. 74. Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. Nep. Att. 


14. | 

The plays were: often interrupted likewiſe by the people 
calling out for various ſhews to be exhibited ; as, the repre- 
ſentation of battles, triumphal procefſions, gladiators, uncom- 
mon animals, and wild beaits, &c. The noiſe which the peo- 
ple made on theſe occaſions, is compared by Horace to the 
raging of the fea, Epi. II. i. 185. &c. In like manner, their 
approbation, (p/au/us,) and 3 (Abilus, flrepitus, 
Tremitus, clamer tonitruum, Cic. Fam. viii. 2 Hula paſtoritia, Att. 
16.) which at all times were ſo much regarded, Cic. Pife 27. 
Sext. 54- 5.5.56. &c, Horat. Od. i. 20. il. 17. 

Thoſe who acted the principal parts of a play, were called 
Afores primarum partium; the ſecond, ſecundarum partium; 
the third, tertiarum, &c. Ter. Phorm. prol. 28. Cic. in Cæcil. 
15. & Aſcon. in loc. | SY 
he actors were applauded. or hiſſed as they performed 
their parts, or pleaſed the ſpectators, Quincttil. vi. 1. Cic. Fa 
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Com. 2. Att. i. 3. 16. When the play was ended, an actor 
always ſaid PLavuprte, Terent. &c. 

Thoſe actors, who were moſt approved, received crown;, 
&c. as at other games; at firſt compoſed of leaves or flowers, 
tied round the head with ſtrings, called STRUPe1, Hrepbia, v. 
id ia, Feſtus. Plin. xxi. 1. afterwards of thin plates of braf: 
gilt, e lamina erea tenui inaurata aut inargentata), called Cort. 
Lx or corollaria ; firſt made by Craſſus of gold and filver, Plin. 
xxi. 2. 3. Hence COROLLARIUM, a reward given to play- 
ers over and above their juſt hire, (additum præterquam quod de- 
bitum eft), Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 36. Plin. ep. vii. 24. Cic. 
Verr. ui. 79. iv. 22. Suet. Aug. 45. or any thing given above 
what was promiſed, Cic. Verr. iii. 30 Plin. ix. 35. 1. 57. The 
Emperor M. Antoninus ordained that players ſhould receive 
_— five to ten gold pieces, (aurei), but not more, Capito- 

11. | 

The place where dramatic repreſentations were exhibited, 
was called THEATRUM, a theatre, (a be, video). In 
antient times the people viewed the entertainments ſtanding ; 
and, A. U. 599, a decree of the ſenate was made, prohibit- 
ing any one to make ſeats for that purpoſe in the city, or 
within a mile of it. At the ſame time a theatre, which was 
building by the appointment of the cenſors, was ordered to be 
pulled down, as a thing hurtful to good morals, (naciturum 
prblicis moribus), Liv. Epit. xlviii. Val. Max. ii. 4. 3. 

Afterwards temporary theatres were occaſionally erected. 
The moſt ſplendid was that of M. Æmilius Scaurus, when æ- 
dile, which contained 80, ooo perſons, and was adorned with 
amazing magnificence, and at an incredible expence, P!::. 
XXXV1- 15. 

Curio, the partiſan of Cæſar, at the funeral exhibition i: 
honour of his father, ( funebr:i patris munere), made two large 
theatres of wood, adjoining to one another, ſuſpended each 
on hinges, (cardinum ſingulorum verſatili ſuſpenſa libramento), 
and looking oppoſite ways, (inter ſe averſa), ſo that the ſcenes 
ſhould not diſturb each other by their noiſe, (ne invicem ob/tre- 
perent); in both of which he aCted ſtage plays in the former 
part of the day ; then having ſuddenly wheeled them round, 
ſo that they ſtood over = one another, and thus formed 


an amphitheatre, he exhibited ſhews of gladiators in the after- 


noon, Plin. xxxvi. 15. : 
Pompey firſt reared a theatre of hewn ſtone in his ſecond 
conſulſhip, which contained 40, ooo; but that he might not 
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'ncur the animadverſion of the cenſors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus, Suet. Claud. 21. Tertullian de Spect. 10. Pliu. 
viii. 7. Dio. xxxix. 38. Tacit. xiv. 19. There were afterwards 
ſereral theatres, and in particular thoſe of Marcellus, Dis. 
xliii. 49. and Balbus, near that of Pompey, Ovid. Trift. iii. 
12. 13. Amor. ii. 7. 3. hence called ria theatra, the three 
theatres, Suet. Aug 45. Ovid. Art. iii. 394. 

Theatres at firſt were open at top, and in exceſſive heat or 
rain coverings were drawn over them, as over the amphithea- 
tre, Plin. xix. 1. ſ. 6. xxxvi. 15. ſ. 24. Lucret. iv. 73- but 
in later times they were roofed, Stat. Hl. iii. 5. 91. 

Among the Greeks public afſemblies were held in the thea- 
tre, Cic. Face. 7. Tactt. ii. 80. Senec. Epift. 108. And among 
the Romans it was uſual to ſcourge malefactors on the ſtage, 
Suet. Aug. 47. This the Greeks called eren et rapatuyps> 
TiC tt. : 
* The theatre was of an oblong ſemicircular form, like the 
half of an amphitheatre, Plin. xxxvi. 16. The benches or 
ſeats (gradus vel cunei) roſe above one another, and were diſ- 
tributed to the different orders in the ſame manner as in the 
amphitheatre. The foremoſt rows next the ſtage, called Or- 
cheſtra, were aſſigned to the ſenators and ambaſſadors of fo- 
reign ſtates; fourteen rows behind them to the eguitet, and 
the reſt to the people, Suet. Aug. 44. The whole was called 
CAVEA. The foremoſt rows were called Cavea prima, or 
ima; the laſt, cavea ultima or ſumma, Cic. Senect. 14. The 
middle, cavea media, Suet. ibid. 

The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers, were 
called Scena, Pe a Praſcenium, Pulpitum, and Orcheftra. 

1. SCENA, the ſcene, was adorned with columns, ſtatues, 
and pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the 
plays exhibited, Vitruv. v. 8. to which Virgil aludes, An. i. 
166. 432. The ornaments ſometimes were -inconceivably 
magnificent, Val. Max. ii. 4. 6. Plin: xxxvi. 15. ſ. 24. 

When the ſcene was ſuddenly changed by certain machines, 
it was called SckNA VERSATILI1S; when it was drawn aſide, 
DCENA DUCTILIS, Serv. ad Virg. G. iii. 24. 

The ſcenery was concealed by a curtain, (AUL/ZEUM vel 
Siparium, oftener plural -a), which, contrary to the modern 
cuſtom, was dropt (premebatur) or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raiſed (ralleba- 
tur) or drawn up when the play was over; ſometimes alſo be- 
tween the acts, Hoerat. Ep. ii. x. 189. Art. Poet. 154. yo 

et. 
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Met iii. 111. Juvenal. vi. 165. The machine by which th. 
was done was called ExosTRa, Cic. prov. Conſ. 6. Curtain: 
and hangings of tapeſtry were alſo ufed in private houſes, 
Virg. An. i. 701. Horat. Od. iii. 29. 15. Saf. ii. 8. g4. call- 
ed Aulza Attalica, becauſe ſiid to have been firſt invented a: 
the court of Attalus, king of Pergamus, in Afiz Minor, Pr, 
pert. ii. 23. 46. Serv. in Virg. En. i. 701. 

2. POSTSCENIUM, the place behind the ſcene, wher: 
the actors dreſſed and undreſſed; and where thoſe thing: 
were ſuppoſed to be done, which could not with propriety 
be exhibited on the ſtage, Horat. de Art. p. 182. Lucret. iy, 
1178. . 

3- PROSCENIUM, the place before the ſcene, where the 
actors appeared. 1 

The place where the actors recited their parts was called 

PULPITUM ; and the place where they danced, ORCHHES. 

TRA, which was about five feet lower than the Pulbitum, 

Vitruv. v. 6. Hence Ludibria ſcend et pulpito digna, buffoone- 

ries fit only for the ſtage, Plin. Ep. iv. 25. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS or Tuz RO. 
| MANS. 


I. LEVYING of SOLDIERS. 


"PHE Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen 
=» was obliged to enliſt as a ſoldier when the public ſervice 
required, from the age of ſeventeen to forty- ſix; nor at firſt 
could any one enjoy an office in the city, who had not ſerved 
ten campaigns, Polyb. vi. 17. Every foot ſoldier was obhged 
to ſerve twenty campaigns, and every horſeman ten. At firit 
none of the loweſt claſs were enliſted as ſoldiers, nor freed- 
men, unleſs in dangerous junCtures, Liv. x. 21. xxit. 1. 57. 
But this was afterwards altered by Marius, Sal/uft. Fug. 80. 


Gell, xvi. 10. | 
1 | | | The 
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The Romans, during the exiſtenze of their republic, were 
almoſt always engaged in wars ; firſt with the different ſtates 
of Italy for near 500 years, and then for about 200 years more 
in ſubduing the various countries which compoſed that im- 
menſe empire. | 

The Romans never carried on any war without ſolemnly 
proclaiming it. This was done by a ſet of prieſts called Fe- 
CIALES. | 

When the Romans thought themſelves injured by any na- 
tion, they ſent one or more of theſe Feciales to demand redreſs, 
(at res repetendas), Liv. iv. 30. xxxviii. 45. Varr. L. L. iv. 15. 
Dionyſ. 11. 72. and if it was not immediately given, thirty three 
days were granted to conhider the matter, after which, war might 
be juſtly declared. Then the Fecialis again went to their con- 
fines, and having thrown a bloody ſpear into them, formally 
declared war againſt that nation, Liv. i. 32. The form of 
words which he pronounced before he threw the ſpear, was 
called CLARIGATIO, (a clara voce qua utebatur, Serv. in 
Virg. En. ix. 52. x. 14. Plin. xxii. 2. Afterwards, when 
the empire was enlarged, and wars carried on with diſtant na- 
tins, this reef. was performed in a certain field near the 
city, which was called ACER HosTiL1s, Ouid. Faſt. vi. 205. 
Thus Auguſtus declared war profeſſedly againſt Cleopatra, 
but in Ry againſt Antony, Dio. I. 4. So Marcus Antoni- 
nus, before he ſet out to the war againſt the Scythians, ſhot a 
bloody ſpear from the temple of Bellona into the ager hoftilis, 
Dio. Ixxi. 53. . 

In the firit ages of the republic, four legions for the moſt 
part were annually raiſed, two to each conſul; for two le- 
gions compoſed a conſular army. But often a greater num- 
ber was raiſed, ten, Liv. ii. 30. vii. 35. eighteen, xxiv. 11. 
twenty, xxx. 2. twenty-one, xxvi. 28. xxvii. 24. twenty-three, 
xx. 1, Xxviii. 38. Under Tiberius twenty-five, even in time 
of peace, beſides the troops in Italy, and the forces of the al- 
lies, Tacit. Annal. iv. 5. under Adrian thirty, Spartian. 15. 
In the 529th year of the city, upon the report of a Gallic tu- 
mult, Italy alone is ſaid to have armed So, ooo cavalry, and 
700,000 foot, Plin. iii. 20. /. 24. But in after times, when the 
landswere cultivated chiefly by flaves, Liv. vi. 12. it was not fo 
ealy to procure ſoldiers. Hence after the deſtruction of 
. Quintilius Varus and his army in Germany, A. U. 763, Au- 
guſtus could not raife forces even to defend Italy and Rome, 
which he was afraid the Germans and Gauls would attack, 


without uũng the greateſt xigour, Dig. Ivi. 23. 
| 8 cue g 22 2 The 
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The conſuls, after they entered on their office, appointed a 
day (diem edicebant, vel indicebant), on which all thoſe who 
were of the military age ſhould be preſent in the Capitol, Liv. 
xxvi. 31. | 

— day appointed, the conſuls, ſeated in their curule 
chairs, held a levy (delectum habebant), by the aſſiſtance of 
the military or legionary tribunes, unleſs hindered by the tri. 
bunes of the commons, Liv. iii. 51. iv. 1. It was determined 
by lot in what manner the tribes ſhould be called. 

The conſuls ordered ſuch as they pleaſed to be cited out of 
each tribe, and every one was obliged to anſwer to his name 
under a ſevere penalty, Liv. iii. 41. Gell. xi. 5. Fal. Max. 
Vi. 3. 4+ They were careful to chuſe (/egere) thoſe firſt, who 
had what were thought lucky names, (bona nomina), as, Va- 
lerius, Salvius, Statorius, &c. Cic. Div. i. 45. Feſtus in voc. 
Lacus Luckixus. Their names were written down on ta. 
bles; hence ſcribere, to enliſt, to levy or raiſe. 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was 
the greateſt alacrity to enliſt, (nomina dare), Liv. x. 25. xlii. 
32- but this was not always the caſe. Sometimes compulſion 
(coercitto) was requiſite ; and thoſe who refuſed, (refraFari, 
qui militiam detrefabant), were forced to enliſt {ſacraments 
adacti) by fines and corporal puniſhment, (damno et virgis), 
Liv. iv. 53- vii. 4. Sometimes they were thrown into priſon, 
bid. & Dionyf. viii. x. or fold as flaves, Cic. Cæcin. 34. Some 
cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themſelves unfit for 
ſervice: Hence pollice trunci, poltroons. But this did not 
ſcreen them from puniſhment, Suet. Aug. 24. Val. Max. vi. 
33. On one occaſion Auguſtus put ſome of the moſt refrac- 
tory to death, Dis. lvi 23. 

There were, however, ſeveral juſt cauſes of exemption 
from military ſervice, (vacationit militiæ vel a militia), of which 
the chief were, Age, (Etac), if above fifty, Liu. xlii. 33. 34. 
Diſeaſe or infirmity, (morbus vel vitium), Suet. Aug. 24. Of- 
fice, (honor), being a magiſtrate or prieſt, Plutarch. in Camill. 
verſ. fin. Favour or indulgence (beneficium) granted by the ſe- 
nate or people, Cic. Phil. v. 19. de nat. D. ii. 2. Liv. xxxix. 


I 


"Thoſe alſo were excuſed who had ſerved out their time, 
( Emeritt, gui flipendia expleviſſent). Such as claimed this ex- 
emption, applied to the tribunes of the commons, who judged 
of the juſtice of their claims, (cau/as cognoſcebant), and inter- 
poſed in their bchalt px not, as they judged proper, But this 
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was ſometimes forbidden by a decree of the ſenate, Ziv. xxxiv. 
56. And the tribunes themſelves ſometimes referred the mat- 
ter to the conſuls, Liv. xlii 32. 33. &c. 
In ſudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
Italy, or againſt the Gauls, which was called TUMULTUS, 
of timor multus, vel a tumeo), Cic. Phil. v. 31. viii. 1. 
uinctil. vii. 3. no regard was had to theſe excuſes, (deleFus 


fine vacationibus habitus eft), Liv. vii. 11. 28. viii. 20. x. 21. 


Two flags were diſplayed (vexilla ſublata vel prolata ſunt) from 
the Capitol, the one red, {ro/eum), to ſummon the infantry, 
(ad pedites evecandes,) and the other green, (ceruleum), to ſum- 
mon the cavalry, Serv. in. Virg. Zn. viii. 4. 

On ſuch occaſions, as there was not time to go through the 
uſual forms, the conſul ſaid, Qui REMPUBLICAM SALVAM Es- 
$E VULT, ME SEQUATUR. This was called CONJURATIO 
or evocatio, and men thus raiſed, ConJuRaT1, Liv. xxii. 38. 
Cef. de bell. G. vii. 1. who were not conſidered as regular fol- 
diers, Liv. xlv. 2. | | | 

Soldiers raiſed upon a ſudden alarm, (in tumultu, nam, rv - 
MULTUS nonnunguam levior quam bellum, Liv. ii. 26.) were cal» 
led SUBITARI (ita repentina auxilia appellabant), Liv. iii. 4. 
30. or TUMULTUAR11, Liv. xxxv. 2. not only at Rome, but 
alſo in the provinces, 75. & xl. 26. when the ſickly or infirm 
were forced to enliſt, who were called Causa Rn, Liv. vi. 6. 
If ſlaves were found to have obtruded themſelves into the ſer- 
vice, ¶ inter tirones), they were ſometimes puniſhed capitally, 
(in cat animadverſum eft), Plin. Ep. x. 38. & 39- | 

The cavalry were choſen from. the body of the Equites, and 
each had a horſe and money to ſupport him, given them by 
the public, Liv. i. 43. 

On extraordinary occaſions ſome Equites ſerved on their 
own horſes, Liv. v. 7. But that was not uſually done; nor 
were there, as ſome have thought, any horſe in the Roman 
army, but from the Equitet, till the time of Marius, who made 
a great alteration in the military ſyſtem of the Romans, in 
this, as well as in other reſpects. 

After that period the cavalry was compoſed not merely of 
Roman equites, as formerly, but of horſemen raiſed from Italy 
and the other provinces z and the infantry conſiſted chiefly of 
the poorer citizens or of mercenary ſoldiers, which is juſtly 


_ reckoned one of the chief cauſes of the ruin of the republic. 


After the levy was completed, one ſoldier was choſen to re- 
peat over the words of the military oath, (gui religuis verbo 
| 2 2 2 ſacrament: 
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ſacrament! præiret), and the reſt ſwore after him, (in verla -. 
jus jurabant ). Every one as he paſſed along ſaid, Ie 1N wr, 
Feſtus in PRE)URATIONES, Liv. ii. 45. 

The form of the oath does not ſeem to have been always 
the ſame. The ſubſtance of it was, that they would obey their 
commander, and not deſert their ſtandards, &c. Liv. iii. 25, 
xxii. 38. Gell. xvi. 4. Sometimes thoſe below ſeventeen were 
obliged to take the military oath, {ſacraments vel -um dicere), 
Liv. xxv. 5. : | 

Without this oath no one could juſtly fight with the enemy, 
Cic. Off i. 11. Hence ſacramenta is put for a military life, 

uvenal. xvi. 35. Livy ſays, that it was firſt legally exacted 
in the ſecond Punic war, xxii. 38. where he ſeems to make a 
diſtinction between the oath (SacRAuEN TUM) which former. 
ly was taken voluntarily, when the troops were embodied, 
and each decyria of cavalry, and century of foot, ſwore among 
themſelves (inter /e equites decuriati, pedites centuriati Conjura- 
bant), to act like good ſoldiers, (/e fuge ac formidinis erg nn 
abituros, neque ex ordine receſſurss), and the oath. (JUsJUR4N- 
DUM) which was exacted by the military tribunes after the le- 
vy, (ex voluntario inter ipſos fædere a tribunis ad legitimam juriſ- 
jurandi actionem tranſlatum). ; 

On occaſion of a mutiny, the military oath was taken anew, 
Liv. xxviii. 29. . 

Under the emperors the name of the prince was inſerted in 
the military oath, Tacit. HP. iv. 31. and this oath uſed to be 
renewed every year on their birth day, Plin. Ep. x. 60. by 
the ſoldiers and people in the provinces, Id. Pan. 68. alſo on 
the kalends of January, Suct. Galb. 16. Tacit. Annal. xvi. 22. 
Hiſt. i. 12. 

On certain occaſions perſons were ſent up and down the 
country to raiſe ſoldiers, called CONQUISITORES, and the 
force uſed for that purpoſe, Cox RcITTIO vel Conguiſitio, a preſs 
or impreſs, Liv. xxi. 11. xxiii. 32. Cic. de Prov. Conf. 2. Att. 
vii. 21. Hi. de Bell. Alex. 2. Sometimes particular commiſſi- 
oners- (triumviri) were appointed for that purpoſe, Lis. 

xxv. 5. 

Veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved our their time, were often 
induced again to inliſt, who were then called EVOCATI, Liv. 
xxxvii. 4. Cie. Fam. iii. 7. Caf. bell. ciu. iii. 5 3. Salluſt. Jug. 
84. Dio. xlv. 12. Galba gave this name to a body of equites, 


whom he appointed to guard his perſon, Suet. Galb. 10. The 
; Euccal. 


» 
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Fuxcati were exempted from all the drudgery of military ſer- 
vice, (cæterorum immunes, niſi propulſandi hoftis), Tacit. Annal. 
1. 6. ? 
After Latium and the ſtates of Italy were ſubdued, or ad- 
mitted into alliance, they always furniſhed at leaſt an equal 
number of infantry with the Romans, and the double of ca- 
yalry, Liv. viii. 8. xxii. 36. ſometimes more. (See p. 68.) 
The conſuls, when about to make a levy, ſent them notice 
what number of troops they required, (ad ſocios Latinumgue 
wmen ad milites ex formula accipiendas mittunt, arma, tela, alia 
parari fubent, Liv. xxii. 57.) and at the ſame time appointed 
the day and place of aſſembling, {quo convenirent) Liv. xxxiv. 
56. XXXVIL 4. 

The forces of the allies ſ:em to have been raiſed, {/cripts 
vel conſcripti), much in the ſame manner with thoſe of the 
Romans. They were paid by their own ſtates, Liv. xxvii. g. 
& 11. and received nothing from the Romans but corn; on 
which account they had a paymalter ( Queſter) of their own, 
Ply. 6. But when all the Italians were admitted into the 
freedom of the city, their forces were incorporated with thoſe 
of the republic. 

Ihe troops ſent by foreign kings and ſtates were called aux- 
aries, (AUXILIARES milites vel AuxILIA, ab auges, Cic. 
Att. vi. 5- Varr. & Felt.) 

They uſually received pay and cloathing from the republic, 
although they ſometimes were ſupported by thoſe who ſent 
them. 

The firſt mercenary ſoldiers in the Roman army, are ſaid 
to have been the Celtiberians in Spain, A. U. 537, Liv. xxiv. 
49. But thoſe muſt have been different from the auxiliaries, 
who are often mentioned before that time, Liv. xxi. 46. 48. 
55. 56. xxii. 22. 

nder the emperors the Roman armies were in a great 
meaſure compoſed of foreigners; and the provinces ſaw with 
regret the flower of their youth carried off for that purpoſe, 
Tacit. Hit. iv. 14. Agric. 31. | 

Each diſtrict was obliged to furniſh a certain number of men, 
in proportion to its extent and opulence. 


IL 
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IL. DIVISION of the TROOPS in the ROMAN 
ARMY ; their ARMS, OFFICERS, and 
DRESS. 


AFres the levy was completed, and the military oath ad. 
miniſtered, the troops were formed into legions, (LEGIO 
a legendo, guia mulites in delectu legebantur, Varro), L. L. iv. 16. 
ch legion was divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into 
three maniples, and each maniple into two centuries, (MANI- 
PULUS, ex manipulo vel faſciculo frni, haſte vel pertice longe 
alligato, pro figno primum gerebat, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 117). 
that there were thirty maniples, and fixty centuries in a 
legion, Gell. xvi. 4. and if there had always been 100 men in 
each century, as its name imports, the legion would have con- 
ſiſted of Go00 men. But this was not the caſe. 

The number of men in a legion was different at different 
times, Liv. vii. 25. viii. 8. xxvi. 28. xxix. 24. xlii. 31. xliii. 12. 
Cef. B. C. iii. 106. B. Al. 69. In the time of Polybius it was 
4200. | 

There were uſually 300 cavalry joined to each legion, called 
JUSTUS EQUITA'TUS, or ALA, ibid. They were divided 
into ten turmæ or troops; and each turma into three decuriæ, 
or bodies of ten men. 

The different kinds of infantry which compoſed the legion, 
were three, the Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii. 

The HASTATI were ſo called, becauſe they firſt fought 
with long ſpears, (Oe), which were afterwards laid aſide as 
inconvenient, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 16. They conſiſted of young 
men in the flower of life, and formed the firſt line in battle, 
Liv. viii. 8. 

The PRINCIPES were men of middle age in the 2 of 
life; they occupied the ſecond line. Anciently they ſeem to 
have been poſted firſt; whence their name, ibid. 

The TRIARII were old ſoldiers of approved valour, who 
formed the third line; whence their name. They were al- 
ſo called PILANTI, from the Pilum or javelin which they uſed 
and the Haſtati and Principes, who ſtood before them, ANTE- 


PILANI, 
There 
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There was a fourth kind of troops called VELITES, from 
their ſwiftneſs and agility, (a volando vel velocitate), the light- 
armed ſoldiers, (mil:tes levi armature, vel expediti, vel levis ar- 
matura), firſt inſtituted in the ſecond Punic war, Liv. xxvi. 4. 
They were not formed into cohorts nor maniples, and had no 
certain poſt aſſigned them; but fought in ſcattered parties 
where occaſion required, uſually before the lines. To them 
were joined the lingers and archers, (FUNDITORES Balea- 
res, Achei, &c.) Liv. xxi. 21. xxviil. 37. Xxxviii. 21. 29. SA» 
GITTARII Cretenſes, Arabes, &c. Liv. xxxvii. 40. xlii. 35. 

The light-armed troops were anciently called Ferentarii, 
Rerarii, (quod ante rorat quam pluit, Varr. L. L. vi. 3.) 
and, according to ſome, Accenſi. Others make the Accenf 
ſupernumerary ſoldiers, who attended the army to ſup- 
ply the place of thoſe legionary ſoldiers who died or were ſlain, 
Feſtur in ADSCRIPITII, Varro. ibid. In the mean time, how- 
ever, they were ranked among the hght-armed troops. 

The ſoldiers were often denominated, eſpecially under the 
emperors, from the number of the legion in which they 
were ; thus, Primani, the ſoldiers of the firſt legion; Secunda- 
ui, Tertiani, Quartani, Quintani, Decimans, Tertiadecimani, 
Vicfmani, Ducdeviceſimani, Duo et vicgſimani, & c. Tacit. Hiſt. 
ir. 36. 37. iii. 27. v. 1. Suet. Jul. 70. a 

The Velites were equipped with b:ws, ſlings, ſeven javelins 
or ſpears with flender points like arrows, ſo that when thrown, 
they bent and could not eaſily be returned by the enemy, (gus- 
rum telum inhabile ad remittendum imperitis ), Liv. xxiv. 34. 
a Spaniſh ſword having both edge and point, (qu cæſim et punc- 
tim petebant, Liv.) a round buckler (PaRMa) about three feet 
in diameter, made of wood and covered with leather; and a 
helmet or caſk for the head, (GALEA vel Galcrus), gene- 
rally made of the ſkin of ſome wild beaſt to appear the more 
terrible. | 

The arms of the Haftati, Principes, and T riarii, both defen- 
five (arma ad tegendum) and offenſive (72/2 ad petendum) were 
in a great meaſure the ſame ; 

—1. An oblong ſhield (SCUTUM) with an iron boſs 
(UMBo) jutting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet 
and a half broad, made of wood, joined together with little 
plates of iron, and the whole covered with a bull's hide; 
Sometimes a round ſhield (CLrzevus) of a ſmaller ſize. 

——2. A head piece (GALEA vel Caſſis v. - Ida) of brafs 
or iron, coming down to the ſhoulders, but Icaving the face 

uncovered 
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uncovered, Flor. iv. 2. whence the command of Cæſar at tlie 
battle of Pharſalia, which in a great meaſure determined the 
fortune of the day, FaciEM TRE, MILES, Flor. iv. 2. Pom. 
pey's cavalry being chiefly compoſed of young men of rank, 
who. were as much afraid of having their viſages disfigured as 
of death. Upon the top of the helmet was the creſt, (Cx:;. 
T4), adorned with plumes of feathers of various colours. 

—3. A coat of mail, (LORICA) generally made of lea- 
ther, covered with plates of iron in the form of ſcales or iron 
rings twiſted within one another like chains, {hamis conſerta). 
Inſtead of the coat of. mail, molt uſed only a plate of braſs on 

the. breaſt, (thorax vel peForale). 

4. Greaves for the legs, (OC REA), Liv. ix. 40. tegmi- 
an crurum, Virg. An. xi. 777. ſometimes only on the right 
leg, Veget. i. 20. and a kind of ſhoe or covering for the feet, 
called Cal Iga, ſet with nails, Juvenal. xvi. 24. uſed chicfly by 
the common ſoldiers, (gregarii vel manipulares milites), whence 
the Emperor Caligula had his name, Suet. Cal. ix. 5 2. Tacit. 
Annal. i. 41. Cic. Att. ii. 3. Hence Caligatus, a common ſol. 
dier, Suet. Aug. 25. Marius a caliga ad conſulatum perductius, 
from being a common ſoldier, Senec. de ben. v. 16. 

——5. A ſword (gladiusvelenſs) and two long javelins, (P1L4.) 

The cavalry at firſt uſed only their ordinary clothing for the 
fake of agility, that they might more eaſily mount their horſes, 
for they had no ſtirrups, (STaP1z vel STAPEDE, as they were 
afterwards called). When they were firſt uſed is uncertain. 
There is no mention of them in the claſſics, nor do they ap- 
pear on ancient coins and ſtatues. Neither had the Ro- 
mans ſaddles ſuch as ours, but certain coverings of cloth (c. 
tis ſtragula) to fit on, called EPHIPPI A, AHsrat. Ep. i. 14. 44. 

with which a horſe was ſaid to be consTRATvs, Liv. xxi. 54. 
Theſe the Germans deſpiſed, C2f. B G. iv. 2. The Numidi- 
an horſe had no bridles, Liv. xxxv. 11. 

But the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the manner oi 
the Greeks, and were armed much in the ſame manner with 
the foot. Thus, Pliny wrote a book de jaculatione equeft ri, a- 
bout the art of uſing the javelin on horſeback, Plin. Ep. iii 


Horſemen armed cap-a-pis, that is, completely from head 

to foot, were called LoxicaTi or CATAPHRACTI, Liv. xxxv. 
48. xxxvii. 40. | 

In each legion there were fix military tribunes (See p. 193. 


who commanded under the conſul, each in his turn, uſual! 
| | mont 
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month about, Liv. xl. 41. Horat. Sat. i. 6. 48. In battle, a 
tribune ſeems to have had the charge of ten centuries or about 
2 thouſand men; hence called in Greek, xh xe vel c. Un- 
der the emperors they were choſen chictly from among the 
ſenators and equites ; hence called LaTicLavi and ANGUSTI1- 
CLAVII, Swer. Oth. 10. One of theſe ſeems to be called TRI“ 
BUNUS COHORTS, Plin. Ep. iii. g. and their command to have 
laſted only 6 months; hence called SEMESTRIS TRIBUNATVUS, 
Plin. Ep. iv. g. Or 8& MESTRE AURUM, Juvenal. vii. 8. becauſe 
they had the right of wearing a golden ring, 

The tribunes choſe the officers who commanded the centu- 
ries (CENTURIONEsS vel ordinum duftores), from among the 
common ſoldiers, according to their merit, Liv. xlii. 34. Ce/. 
vi. 39. Lucan. i. 645. vi. 145. But this office (centurionatus) 
was ſometimes diſpoſed of by the conſul or proconſul through 
favour, and even for money, Cic. Piſ. 36. 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or ſapling, (vrris), 
Plin, xiv. 1. ſ. 3. Tacit. i. 23. Juvenal. viii. 247. Ovid. 1. Art. 
Am. 527. hence vite denari, to be made a centurion; vitem poſe 
cere, to aſk that office, Juvenal. xiv. 193, 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the 
ſame name, but diſtinguiſhed by the title prior former, and 
poſterior latter, becauſe the one was choſen and ranked before 
the other. Tacit. Ann. i. 32. Dionyſ. ix. 10. 

Under the emperors perſons were made centurions all at once 
through intereſt, Dio. lit. 25. | 

The centurion of the firſt century of the firſt maniple of 
the Triarii, was called Centuris prim pili, vel primi ordinis, Liv. 
xxv. 19. or Primus Pilus, primipilus, or primopilus, Cæſ. B. G. 
ii. 25. alſo primus centurio, Liv. vii. 41. Dux legionts, (i dv. 
Kan ru vin vv,E 1) Dionyſ. ix. 10. He preſided over all the other cen- 
turions, and had the charge of the eagle (aguila), or chief ſtan- 
dard of the legion, Tacit. Hiſt. iii. 22. Val. Max. 1. 6. 11. 
whereby he obtained both profit and dignity, being ranked a- 
mong the equites, Juvenal. xiv. 197. Martial. i. 32. Ovid. A- 
mor. iii. 8. 20. He had a place in the council of war with the 
conſul and tribunes. 

The centurion of the ſecond century of the firſt maniple of 
the Triarii, was called Primipilus poſterior : So the two centu- 
rions of the ſecond maniple of Trierit, Prior centurio, and po- 
Aerior centurio ſecundi pili; and ſo on the to the tenth, who 
was called Centurio decimi pili, prior et poſterior. In like man- 
3 A net 
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ner Primus princeps, ſecundus princepsr, &c. Primus haſtatys, 
Kc. Thus there was a large field for promotion in the Ro- 
man army, from a common ſoldier to a centurion ; from being 
the loweit cencurion of the tenth maniple of Haſtari, ( decimur 
haſtatus paſterior), to the rank of Primipilus, Liv. xlii. 34. 

The centurions choſe each two aſſiſtants or lieutenants, cal. 
led OPTIONES, Uragi, or Succenturienes, Liv. viii. 8. Fe. 
tus in OrT10; and two ſtandard-bearers or enſigns, (SIGN. 
FERI vel Vexillarii) Liv. v. 8. xxxv. 5. Tac. Ann. ii. 81. Hy, 
i. 41. iii. 17. Cic. Divin. i. 77. 

He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was called Pzx. 
 FECTUS ALx, Plin. Ep. iii. 4. | 

Each Turma had three DECURIONES or commanders of 
ten, but he who was firſt elected commanded the troop. Each 
decurio had an eptio or deputy under him, Varro de Lat, ling. 
iv. 16. | 

The troops of the allies (which, as well as the horſe, were 
called ALz, from their being ſtationed on the wings, Lie. 
xxxi. 21. Gell. xvi. 4.) had præfects (PRAFECTI) appoin- 
ted them, who commanded in the ſame manner as the legio- 
nary tribunes, Cz/. B. G. i. 39. Suct. Aug. 38. Claud. 35. 
Plin. Epift. x. 19. ; 

A third part of the horſe, and a fifth of the foot of the al. 
lies were ſelected and poſted near the conſul, under the name 
of EXTRAORDINARI!, and one troop called ABLECT:! or S2/e, 
to ſerve as his life-guards, Liv. xxxv. 5. Polyb. vi. 

It is probable that the arms and inferior officers of the allied 
troops were much the ſame with thoſe of the Romans. 

Two legions, with the due number of cavalry, (cum jus e. 
quitatu) and the allies, formed what was called a conſular ar- 
my, about 20,000 men, Liv. x. 25. in the time of Polybius, 
18,600, Polyb. vi. 

The conſul appointed lieutenant-generals (LEGATT) un- 
der him, one or more, according to the importance of the war, 
Liv. ii. 29. 59. iv. 17. x. 40. 33. & c. Sall. Cat. 59. Jug. 28. 
Cæſ. de bell. civ. ii. 17. iii. 8 5. | 

When the*conſul performed any thing in perſon, he was 
ſa:d to do it by his own conduct and auſpices, (ductu vel impe- 
rio, et auſpicio ſus), Liv. xli. 17. 28. Plaut Amph. i. 1. 41. ii. 
2. 25. but if his /egatus or any other perſon did it by his com- 
mand, it was ſaid to be done, anſpicio conſults et ductu legati, 


by the auſpices of the conſul and conduct of the /cgatus. 5 
; tins 
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this manner the emperors were ſaid to do every thing by their 
auſpices, although they remained at Rome. Ductu Germani- 
ei, auſpiciis Tiberii, 'Tacit. Annal. ii. 41. Horat. Od. iv. 14. 33. 
Ovid. Triſt. ii. 173. 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called PA- 
LUDAMEN UUM, or Ch/amys, of a ſcarlet colour bordered 
with purple; ſometimes worn alſo by the chief officers, Liv. 
i. 26. Plin. xvi, 3. Tac. Ann. xii. 56. cum paluditis ducibus, 
officers in red coats, Juvenal. vi. 299. and, according to ſome, 
by the lictors who attended the conful in war, Liv. xli. 10. 
xlr. 39, CHLAMYys was likewiſe the name of a travelling 
dreſs, (vetis viatoria) : hence Chlamydatus, a traveller or fo- 
reigner, Plaut. Pſeud. iv. 2.8. [c. 7. 49. 

The military cloak of the officers and ſoldiers was called 
SAGUM, alſo Chlamys, Plaut. Rud. ii. 2. 9. an open robe 
drawn over the other cloaths and faſtened with a claſp, Swe. 
Aug. 26. oppoſed to toga the robe of peace. When there was 
a war in Italy, (ia tumultu), all the citizens put on the ſagum: 
Hence Eft in fagis cimtas, Cic. Phil. viii. 11. ſumere ſaga, ad 
ſaga ire; et redire ad togas, Id v. 12. xiv. 1. alſo put for the 
general's robe; thus, Punico lugubre mutavit ſagum, i. e. depo- 
ſuit caccineam chlamydem Antonius, et accepit nigram, laid aſide 


his purple robe and put on mourning, Horat. Hpad. ix. 27. 


III. DISCIPLINE of the ROMANS, their 
MARCHES and ENCAMPMENTS. 


THE diſcipline of the Romans was chiefly conſpicuous in 

their marches and encampments, They never paſſed a 
night, even in the longeſt marches, without pitching a camp, 
and fortifying it with a rampart and ditch, Liv. xliv. 39, Per- 
ſons were always ſent before to chuſe and mark out a proper 
place for that purpoſe, (caftra metari). Hence called ME TA- 
TORES ; thus, Alteris caftris vel fecundis, is put for alters dic, 
the ſecond day; ſertiis caſtris, quintit caſtris, & c. Tacit. Hijt. 
ini. 15. iv. 71. C.. B. G. vii. 36. 

hen an army ſtaid but one night in the ſame camp, or 
even two or three nights, it was ſimply called caſtra, and in 


later ages MANSIO; which word is alſo put for the journey 
| of 
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of one day, Plin. xii. 14. or for an inn, Swe. Tit. 10. as 
rad among the Greeks. | 

When an army remained for a conſiderable time in the ſame 
place, it was called Cafra STATIVA, a ſtanding camp, ES. 
IVA, a ſummer camp; and HIBERNA, a winter camp, 


which was firſt uſed in the ſeige of Veji), Liv. v. 2. Hiberna. 


cula edificavit, xxiii. 39. 8 
he winter quarters of the Romans were ſtrongly fortificd, 
and furniſhed, particularly under the emperors, with every 
accommodation like a city, as ſtorchouſes, { armaria), work. 
ſhops, {fabrice ), an infirmiary, (valetudinarium), & c. Hence 
from them many towns in Europe are ſuppoſed to have had 
their origin; in England particularly, thoſe whoſe names end 
m __ or chefler. 

he form of the Roman camp was a ſquare, { guadrata), 
and always of the ſame figure. In later ages, in imitation of 
the Greeks, they ſometimes made it circular, or adapted it to 
the nature of the ground, Veget. i. 23. It was ſurrounded with a 


ditch, (Fossa), uſually nine feet deep and twelve feet broad, 


and a rampart (VALLUM), compoſed of the earth dug 
from the ditch, (AGGER), and ſharp ſtakes {/udesr, VALLI 
or” a ſtuck into it, Virg. G ii. 25. Cef. B. Civ. ii. 1. 15. 
e camp had ſour gates, one on each ſide, called Porta 
PRAETORIA, vel Extracrdinaria, next the enemy, Liv. xl. 
27. DECUMANA, oppoſite to the former, (ab tergo caſtr:- 
rum et hofti averſa, vel ab hole), Liv. iii. 5. x. 32. Cæſ. B. G. 
ji. 24. Civ. lit. 79. Porta PRINCIPALIS DEXTRA and PRINCIPA- 
LIS SINISTRA, Liv. xl. 27. 
The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. | | f 
The upper part, (pars caſtrorum ſuperior), was that next 
the porta prætoria, in which was the general's tent, (ducis ta- 
bernaculum), called PRATORIUM, alſo AucuraLlt, Tacit. 
Annal. ii. 13. xv. 30. from that part of it where he took the 


_ auſpices, (avguraculum, Feſt. vel auguratorium, Hygin. de 
caſtramet.) or AUGUSTALE, Quint. viii. 2. 8. with a ſufficient 


{pace around for his retinue, the prætorian cohort, &c. On 
one {ide of the Pretorium were the tents of the lieutenant- ge- 
nerals, and on the other that of the Quzitor, QUASTORI- 
UM, which ſeems antiently to have been near the porta decu · 
mana, hence called Quæſtoria, Liv. x. 32. xxxiv. 47. Hard 
by the quæſtor's tent was the FORUM, called alſo QuixTa- 
Na, where things were ſold and meetings held, Liv. xli. 2. 


the 
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the tribunes, prefects of the allies, the Euocati, Ablei, and 
Extraordinariz, both horſe and foot. But in what order they 
were placed does not appear from the claſſics. We only know 
that a particular place was — both to officers and men, 
with which they were all perfectly acquainted. : 

The lower part of the camp was ſeparated from the upper 
by a broad open ſpace, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called PRINCIPIA, Liv. vii. 12. where the tribu- 
nal of the general was erected, when he either adminiſtered 


| juſtice or harangued the army, Tacit. Annal. i. 67. Hift. iii. 


13. where the tribunes held their courts, (jura reddebant), 
Liv. Xxviii. 24. and puniſhments were inflifted, Suet. Oth. i. 
Avg. 24. Liv. viii. 32. ix. 16. the principal ſtandards of the 
army, and the altars of the gods ſtood, Tacit. Annal. i. 39. 
alſo the images of the emperors, Id. iv. 2. xv. 29. by which 
the ſoldiers ſwore, Liv. xxvi. 48. Horat. Od. iv. 5. Ep. ii. 1. 
16. and depoſited their money at the ſtandards, (ad vel apud 
ſgna), as in a ſacred place, Suet. Dom. 7. each a certain part 
of his pay, and the half of a donative, which was not reſtored 
till the end of the war, Yeget. ii. 20 

In the lower part of the camp the troops were diſpoſed in 
this manner: Ihe cavalry in the middle; on both ſides of 
them the Triarii, Principes, and Haſlati; next to them on 
both ſides were the cavalry and foot of the allies, who, it is 
obſervable, were always poſted in ſeparate places, left they 
ſhould form any plots, (ne quid nove rei molirentur) by being 
united. It is not agreed what was the place of the Velites. 
They are ſuppoſed to have occupied the empty ſpace between 
the rampart and the tents, which was 200 feet broad. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the flaves, (CaLoxes vel ſervi), and re- 
tainers or followers of the camp, (Lixz, gui exercitum ſegus- 
bantur, queſts gratid, Feſtus), Liv. xxiii. 16. Theſe were 
little uſed in antient times. A common ſoldier was not al- 
lowed 'a flave, but the officers were, Sallufl. Fug. 45. The 
Lixe were ſometimes altogether prohibited, leid. At other 
times they ſeem to have ſtaid without the camp, in what was 
called PROCESTRIA, (adiſicia extra caftra), Feſtus, Tacit. Hit. 
IV. 22. 

The tents (zertoria) were covered with leather or ſkins e- 
tended with ropes : hence /irb pellibus hiemare, Flor. i. 12. du- 
rare, Liv. v. 2. haberi, Id. 37. 39. retineri, in tente, or in 
camp, Tacit. Ann. 13 35. 80 Cic. Acad. iv. 2. 

In each tent were uſually ten ſoldiers, with thcir decanus or 


petty 
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petty officer who commanded them, (ui irs prefuit) ; which 
was properly called CONTUBERN1UM, and they Contubernalc,, 
Hence young noblemen under the general's particular care, 
were ſaid to ſerve in his tent, (contubernio ejus militare), and 
were called his CONTUBERNALES, Suet. Jul. 42. Cic. Cel. zo. 
Planc. 21. Salluft. Fug. 64. Hence, Vivere in contubernio ali. 
cujus, to live in one's family, Plin. ep. vii. 24. Contubernalis, 2 
companion, Id. i. 19. x. 7 The centurions and ſtandard- 
bearers were poſted at the head of their companies. 

The different diviſions of the troops were ſeparated by in- 
tervals, called VIE. Of theſe there were five longwiſe, (i- 
lengum), i. e. running from the decuman towards the pretorion 
ſide; and three acroſs, one in the lower part of the camp, 
called Quintana, and two in the upper, namely, the Princ:- 
pia already deſcribed, and another between the Pretorium and 
the Prætorian gate. The rows of tents between the vie were 
called STRIGA, (punts) 

In pitching the camp, different divifions of the army were 
appointed to execute different parts of the work, under the in- 
ſpection of the tribunes or centurions, Juvenal. viii. 147. as 
they likewiſe were during the encampment to perform different 
ſervices, (miniſteria) to procure water, forage, wood, &. From 
theſe certain perſons were exempted, (immunes operum milita · 
rium, in unum pugnæ laborem reſervati, Liv. vii. 7.) either by 
law or cuſtom, as the Equites, Val, Max. ii. 9. 7. the Ewca- 
ti and veterans, Tacit. Annal. i. 36. or by the favour (benefici;) 
of their commander; hence called BENETICIARII, Feftus, Ce/. 
B. C. i. 75. But afterwards this exemption uſed to be pur- 
chaſed from the centurions, which proved moſt pernicious to 
military diſcipline, Tacit. Annal. i. 17. Hiſt. i. 46. The fol: 
diers obliged to perform theſe ſervices were called Muxirices, 
Veget. ii. 7. 19. | 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, called PrzrxecTus 
 CASTRORUM, Tacit. Ann. i. 20. xiv. 37. Hiſt. ii. 29. Veget. 
Ji. 10. | 
A certain mumber of maniples were appointed to keep 
guard at the gates, on the rampart, and in other places of the 
camp, before the Pretorium, the tents of the Legati, Quæſtor, 
and tribunes, both by day and by night, (agere excubias vel 
ſtationes et vigilias), who were changed every three hours. 

Excup1z denotes watches either by day or by night; Vici- 


Li#, only by night, Guards placed before the gates were 
properly 
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roperly called STATIONES, on the rampart CusTopia, Liv. 
XXV. 40. xliv. 33. But Fatio is alſo put for any poſt; hence, 
Vetat Pythagoras 20. imperatoris, id eft, Dei, de præſidio et 
ſtatiane vitæ decedere, 
tion was puniſhed with death, Suet. Jug. 24. 

Every evening before the watches were ſet, (antequam vigi- 


lie diſponerentur), the watch-word (/ymbolum) or private ſignal, 
by which they might diſtinguiſh friends from foes, Dio. xhii. 


34. was diſtributed through the army by means of a ſquare 
tablet of wood in the form of a die, called TESSERA from 
its four corners, (veces; , quatuor). On it was inſcribed 
whatever word or words the general choſe, which he ſeems to 
have varied every night. 

A frequent watch word of Marius was LAR Devs; of Sul- 
la, ArolLO DELHIcus, and of Cæſar, VENUS GENITRIx, 
xc. Serv. ad Virg. An. vii. 637. of Brutus, LIBER TAS, Dio. 
47. 43. It was given (era data eft } by the general to the 
tribunes and prefects of the allies, by them to the centurions, 
and by them to the ſoldiers. The perſon who carried the 
Teſera from the Tribunes to the centurions, was called Txs- 
sERARIUs, Tacit. Hift. i. 25, 

In this manner alſo the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, Liv. vii. 35. ix. 32. xxvii. 46. 
viii. 14. Suet. Galb. 6. which ſeems likewiſe ſometimes to 
have been done viva voce, Liv. xliv. 33. | 

Every evening when the general diſmiſſzd his chief officers 
and friends, (cum PR&ToRIUM dimittebat), after giving them 
his commands, all the trumpets ſounded, Liv. xxx. 5. xxi. 54. 
xxvi. 15. XXXVU- -5- | 

Certain perſons were every night appointed to go round (cir- 
cumire vel obire) the watches; hence called cixcurToORESs, vel 
Circitoret. This ſeems to have been at firſt done by the equi- 
tes, Liv. xxii. 1. and tribunes, 1d. xxviii. 24. on extraordinary 
occaſions by the legati and general himſelf, Sallgſt. Fug. 45- 
At laſt particular perſons were choſen for that purpote by the 
tribunes, Veget. iii. 8. 

The Romans uſed only wind-inſtruments of muſic in the 
army. Theſe were the TUBA, ſtraight like our trumpet ; 
CORNU the horn, bent almoſt round ; BUCCINA, fimilar 
the horn, commonly uſed by the watches; LITUUS, the cla- 
rion, bent a little at the end, like the augur's ſtaff or lituus; 
all of braſs : Whence thoſe who blew them were called . 

NEATORES, Set. Jul. 32. The Tuba was uſed as a * 
or 


ic. Sen. 20. Whoever deſerted his ſta- 
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for the foot, the Lituus for the horſe, Acron. ad Horat. Od. 
1. 23. but they are ſometimes confounded, Vg. An. vi. 16). 
and both called Concha, becauſe firit made of ſhells, I. 171. 

The ſignal was given for changing the watches (vigi/iir mu- 
fandis) with a trumpet or horn, (tub4), Lucan. viii. 24. (bucc;. 
na), Liv. vii. 35: Tacir. Hift. v. 22. hence ad tertiam buccinan, 
for vigiliam, Liv. xxvi. 15. and the time was determined by 
hour-glaſſes, (per ee Veget. iii. 8. See p. 248. 

A principal part of the diſcipline of the camp conſiſted in 
exerciſes, (whence the army was called ExEKRcTTUs), walking 
and running (decurſio) completely armed, Liv. xxiii. 35. xxyi. 
51. xxix. 22. leaping, ſwimming, Suet. Aug. 65. vaulting (a- 
litio) upon horſes of wood, Veget. i. 18. ſhooting the arrow, 
and throwing the javelin; attacking a wooden figure of a man 
as a real enemy, (exercitia ad pulum, vel PALARIA), Ju- 
venal. vi. 246. the carrying of weights, &c. Virg. G. ii, 

46. | | 
l When the general thought proper to decamp, (caſtra move. 
re), he gave the ſignal for collecting their baggage, ((olligendi 
vaſa,) whereupon all took down their tents, (abernacula deten- 
debant,) but not till they ſaw this done to the tents of the ge. 
neral and tribunes, Polyb. vi. Upon the next ſignal they put 
their baggage on the beaſts of burden, and upon the third ſig- 
nal began to march; firit the extraordinari; and the allies of 
the right wing withtheir baggage, then the legions, and laſt of all 
the allies of the left wing, with a party of horſe in the rear, 
(ad agmen cogendum, 1. e. colligendum, to prevent ſtraggling), 
and ſometimes on the flanks, in ſuch order, (compgſto agmine, 
non itineri magis apto, quam prælio), that they might readily be 
formed into the line of battle if an enemy attacked them. 

An army in cloſe array was called AGMEN PILATUM, Serv. 
in Virg. An. xii. 121. vel juftum, Tacit. hiſt, i. 68. When 
under no apprehenſion of an enemy, they were leſs guarded, 
(agmine incauto, i. e. minus munito, ut inter pacatos ducebat, ſc. - 
conſul), Liv. xxxv. 4. | 

The form of the march, however, varied according to cir- 
cumſtances and the nature of the ground, Liv. xxxv. 4. 2). 
28. It was fometimes diſpoſed into a ſquare, (AGMEN QU4- 
DRATUM), with the baggage in the middle, Liv. xxxi. 37- 
XXXix. 30. Hirt. de bell. Gall. viii. 8. Tacit. Ann. i. 51. 

Scouts { ſpeculatores } were always ſent before to reconnoitre 
the ground, {ad omnia exploranda ), Suet. Jul. 58. Sall. Jug: 
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46. A certain kind of ſoldiers under the emperors were called 
SPECULATORES, Tacit. Hiſt. i. 24. 25. 27. iis 11. 33.73. 
Suet. Claud. 35. Oth.5. 

The ſoldiers were trained with great care to obſerve the mi- 
litary pace, (gradi militari incedere), and to follow the ſtan- 
dards, {/igna equi). For that purpoſe, when encamped, they 
were led out thrice a- month, ſometimes ten, fometimes twen- 

miles, lefs or more, as the general inclined. They uſually 
marched at the rate of twenty miles in five hours, ſometimes 
with aquickened pace (gradi vel agmine citato) twenty-four miles 
in that time, Veget. i. 9. 

The load which a Roman ſoldier carried is almoſt incredi- 
ble, Virg. G. iii. 346. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 10. victuals (cibaria) 
for fifteen days, Cic. Tw/c. ii. 15. 16. ſometimes more, Liv. 
Epit. 5 7. uſually corn, as being lighter, ſometimes dreſt food, 
(coftus cibus), Liv. iii. 27. utentils, (atenſilia), a ſaw, a baſket, 
z mattock, (rutrum), an ax, a hook, and leathern thong, 
{falx et lorum ad pabulandum), a chain, a pot, &c. Liv. xxviii, 
45. Horat. Epod. ix. 13. ſtakes, uſually three or four, ſome- 
times twelve, Liv. iii. 27. the whole amounting to ſixty pound 
weight, beſides arms; for a Roman ſoldier conſidered theſe 
not as a burden, but as a part of himſelf, (arma membra mili- 
tes ducebant), Cic. Tuſc. ii. 16. 

Under this load they commonly marched twenty miles a- 
day, ſometimes more, Veget. i. 10. Spartian. Adrian. 10. 

There were beaſts of burden for carrying the tents, mills, 
beggage, &c. (JUMENTA SARCINARIA, Cf. B. C. i- 1.) The 
- ancient Romans rarely uſed waggons, as being more cumber- 
ſome, Salluſt. Fug. 45. 

The general uſually marched in the centre, ſometimes in 
the rear, or where-ever his preſence was neceſſary, 1bid. 


When they came near the place ef encampment, ſome tri- | 


bunes and centurions, with proper perſons appointed for that 
ſervice, (cum metatoribus), were ſent before to mark out the 
ground, and aſſign to each his proper quarters, which they 
did, by ereCting flags (vexilia) of difterent colours in the ſeve- 


ral parts, 

the place for the general's tent was marked with a white 
flag; and when it was once fixed, the places of the reſt fol- 
lowed of courſe, as being aſcertained and known. When 


the troops came up, they immediately ſet about making the 


rampart, ( val/um jacichant), while part of the army kept 
38 guard 
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guard {prefidium agitabant), to prevent ſurpriſe. The camp 


was always marked out in the ſame manner, and fortified, if 
7 4 were to continue in it only for a ſingle night. 7o/eph. bell, 
Jud. iii. 6. | 


IV. 7 The ORDE R of BATTLE, and the different 
STANDARDS. 


"PHE Roman army was uſually drawn up in three lines, (tr;- 
plice acie, vel triplicibus ſubſidiis, Salluſt. Jug. 49.) each 
ſeveral rows deep. xp 

The Haſtati were placed in the firſt line; (in prima acie, vel 

in principis) ; the Principes in the fecond ; and the Triarii or 
Pilani in the third; at proper diſtances from one another, 
The Principes are ſuppoſed antiently to have ſtood foremoſt: 
Hence po principia, behind the firſt line, Ter. Eun. iv. 7. 11, 
Liv. ii. 65. iii. 22. viii. 10. Tranſvorſes principiis, the front 
or firſt line being turned into the flank, Salluſt. Fug. 49. Liv. 
viii. 8. Xxxxvii. 29. 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, fo that each legion had ten maniples in front. They 
were not placed directly behind one another as on march, (ag- 
mine quadrato), but obliquely, in the form of what is called a 

Duincunx, Virg. G. ii. 279. unleſs when they had to contend 
with elephants, as at the battle of Zama, Pelyb. et Appian. 
Liv. xxx. 33. There were certain intervals or ſpaces (VLA) 
not only between the lines, but likewiſe between the mani- 

les. | 

The YVelites were placed in the ſpaces or intervals (in vits) 
between the maniples, Liv. xxx. 33. Sallyft. ibid. or on the 
wings, xlit. 58. 

The Roman legions poſſeſſed the centre, (mediam aciem tene- 
bant), the allies and auxiliaries the right and left wings, (cor- 
aa), Liv. xxxvii. 39. The cavalry were ſometimes placed be- 
hind the foot, whence they were ſuddenly let out on the ene- 
my through the intervals between the maniples, Liv. x. 5. 
but they were commonly poſted on the wings, Liv. xxvili. 14. 
hence called ALA, Gell. xvi. 4. Plin. ep. 7. 30. which name 
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zs commonly applied to the cavalry of the allies, (alarii vel ala- 
yi equites), Liv. xxxv. 5. Cic. Fam. ii. 17. when diſtinguiſhed 
from the cavalry of the legions, (equites legionarii), Liv. xl. 
40. Cæſ. B. G. i. 41. and likewiſe to the auxiliary infantry, 
(cobortes alares vel alariæ), Liv. x. 40. 43. Cæſ. B. C. i. 65. ii. 16. 

This arrangement however was not always obſerved. Some- 
times all the different kinds of troops were placed in the ſame 
line. For inſtance, when there were two legions, the one le- 

jon and its allies were placed in the ſirſt line, and the other 

hind as a body of reſcrve, (in ſubſidiis vel prefidus), Liv. 
XXVit. 2. 12. XXiX. 2. XXX. 18, This was called Acirs 
puPLEX, Cef. B C. i. 75. Salluft. Cat. 59. when there was 
only one line, ACIES SIMPLEX, Cæſ. B. G. iii. 25. Afr. 12. 

Some think, that in later times an army was drawn up in 
order of battle, without any regard to the diviſion of ſoldiers 
into different ranks. In the deſcription of Czfar's battles 
there is no mention made of the ſoldiers being divided into 
Haflati, Principes, and Triarii, but only of a certain number 


of legions and cohorts, which Cæſar generally drew up in three 


lines, Ceſc B. G. i. 19. 41. ii. 22. iv. 11. B. C. i. 57. 75. iii. 
74. Afr. 5 3. So Salluſt. Cat. 59. Tacit. Hiſt. ii. 24. In the 
battle of Pharſalia he formed a body of reſerve, which he calls 
a fourth line, (QUARTAM ACIEM inſtituit), to oppoſe the ca- 
valry of Pompey, which indeed determined the fortune of the 
day, B. C. iii. 76. This was properly called AclEs QUADRU- 
PLEX 3 as, B. Afr. 58. | 

In the time of Czfar the braveſt troops were commonly 
placed in the front, Salluft. et Cf. ibid. contrary to the ancient 
cuſtom. This, and various other alterations in the military 
art, are aſcribed to Marius. 

AcIEs is put not only for the whole or a part of an army 
in order of battle; as, Aciem inſtruere, exornare, explicare, ex- 
tenuare, firmare, perturbare, inflaurare, reſtituere, redintegrare, 
&c. but alſo for the battle itſelf, Cic. Fam. vi. 3. Suet. Aug. 
20. Commifſam aciem ſecutus.eft terre tremer, there happened 
an earthquake, after the fight was begun, Flor. ii. 6. 

Each century, or at leait each maniple, had its proper ſtan- 
dard and ſtandard-bearer, Var ro de Lat. ling. iv. 16. Liv. viii. 8. 
Veget. ii. 23. Hence milites fignt unius, of one maniple or 
century, Liv. xxv. 23. xxxiii. 1. 9. Religua figna in ſubſidio ar- 
tius collocat, he placed the reſt of the troops as a body of re- 
ſerve or in the ſecond line more cloſely, Salluſt. Cat. 5g. fgna 
inferre, to advance; convertere, — face about, C. B. G. i. 
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25. Ferre, to go out of the camp, Liv. xxv. 4. a ignis diſceds 

re, to deſert, Bid. 20. referre, to retreat; alſo to recover the 
ſtandards, Virg. An. vi. 826. Jigna conferre, vel fignis cellati; 
confligere, to engage; Ignis infeſtis inferri, ire vel incedere, to 
march againſt the enemy; ſub fegnis legiones ducere, in battle 
order, Cic. Att. xvi. 8. figna infeſta ferri, to advance as if to an 
attack, Virg. An. v. 582. 

The enſign of a manipulus was anciently a bundle of hay 
on the top of a pole, (See p. 366.) whence miles manipulari;, 
a common ſoldier, Ovid. Fat. iii. 116. Afterwards a ſpear 
with a croſs piece of wood on the top, ſometimes the figure of 
a hand above, probably in alluſion to the word manipulis, and 
below, a ſmall round or oval ſhield, commonly of filver, Plin. 
33. 3. alſo of gold, Heredian. iv. 7. on which were repreſent-d 
the images of the warlike deities, as Mars or Minerva; and 
after the extinction of liberty, of the emperors, Tacit. Ann. i, 
43. = i. 41. iv. 62. or of their favourites, Suet. Tib. 48. Cal. 
14 ence the ſtandards were called Numina legionum, and 
worſhipped with religious adoration, Suet. Cal. 14. Vit. 2. Tu- 
cit. Ann. i. 39. Veget. ii. 6. . | 

We read alſo of the ſtandards of the cohorts, Ziv. xxvii. 15. 
Caf. B. G. ii 25. Tacit. Ann. i. 18. Hiſt. i. 41. But then 4 
Whole is ſuppoſed to be put for a part, cohortes for manipuli or 
ordines, which were properly ſaid ad ſigna convenire et contineri, 
Cæſ. B. G. vi. 1. 31. 37. The divifions of the legion, how- 
ever, ſeem to have been different at different times. Cxfar 
mentions 120 choſen men of the ſame century, B. C. iii. 56. 
and Vegetius makes manipulus the fame with contubernium, ii. 
13. It is at leaſt certain that there always was a diverſity of 

" ranks, OrDINEs 1NFERIORES ET SUPERIORES, C. B. G. vi. 
34 Tacit. Hit. i. 52. iv. 59. and a gradation of preferments, 

RDINES vel gradus militie, Ibid. et Cæſ. B. C. i. 44. Suet, 
Claud. 25. The diviſions moſt frequently mentioned are 
ConoRTEs, Jartaliont of foot, and TURME®, tro9ps of horſe, 
Cic. Marcel. 2. Fam. xv. 2. Att. vi. 2. Cohors is ſometimes 
applied to the auxiliaries, and oppoſed to the legions, Tacit. 
Hit. ii. 89. v. 18. It is alfo, although more rarely, applied to 
cavalry, Plin Ep. x. 10). 

The ſtandards of the different diviſions had certain letters 
inſcribed on them, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, Vgl. 


j1. 13. 
The ſtandard of the cavalry was called VEXILLUM, a flag 
or banner, i. r. a ſquare picce of cloth fixed on the 7 of a 
N ; PCA; 
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ſpear, Liv. uſed alſo by the foot, Cf. G. vi. 33. 37. particu- 
larly by the veterans who had ſerved out their time, but under 
the emperors were ſtill retained in the army, and fought in 
bodies diſtin from the legion, under a particular ſtandard of 
their own, (/ vexilio, hence called VEXILLARII), Tac. 
Ann. i. 17. 26. 36. 38. But vexillum or Vexillatio is alſo put 
ſor any number of troops following one ſtandard, Tacit. Hift. 
i. 31. 70. Suet. Galb. 18. Stat. Theb. xii. 782. 

To loſe the ſtandards was always eſteemed diſgraceful, par» 
ticularly to the ſtandard-bearer, C. B. G. iv. 23. v. 29. B. C. i. 
54. ſometimes a capital crime, Liv. ii. 39. Hence, to animate 
the ſoldiers, the ſtandards were ſometimes thrown among the 
enemy, Liv. iii. 70. vi. 8. XXVs 14. XXVi. 5. | 

A ſilver eagle, with expanded wings, on the top of a ſpear, 
ſometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with the figure 
of a ſmall chapel above it, Dio. xl. 18. was the common ſtan- 
dard of the legion, at leaſt after the time of Marius, for be- 
fore that the figures of other animals were uſed, Plin. x. 4. 1. 
5. Hence AQUILA is put for a legion, Cz/. Hifp. 30. and 
aquila fgnaque for all the ſtandards of a legion, T acit. paſſim. 
It was anciently carried before the firſt maniple of the Triarii, 
but aſter the time of Marius, in the firſt line, and near it was 
the ordinary place of the general, Sa/luff. Cat. 59. almoſt in 
the centre of the army; thus, Mepio Dux AGMINE Turnus 
vertitur arma tenens, Virg. En. ix. 28. uſually on horſeback, 
Liv. vi. 7. Sall. Cat. 59. Caf. Gall. i. 25. So-likewiſe the Le- 
gati and Tribunes, i & Cæſ. vii. 65. 

The ſoldiers who fought before the ſtandards, or in the firſt 
line, were called AN'TESIGNANI, Liv. i. 20. iv. 37. ix. 32. 
39 xxii. 5. XXX. 33. Cef. B C. i. 4t. 52. Thoſe behind the 
ſtandards, (paſt fgna), POSTSIGNANI, Liv. viii. 11. Frontin. 
Strateg. i. 3. 17. vel SUBSIGNANI, Tacit. Hiſt. i. 70. but 
the Subhignani ſeem to have been the ſame with the Yexulari, 
or priviledged veterans, Id. iv. 33. Ann. i. 36. | 

The general was uſually attended by a ſelect band, called 
COHORS PRA LORIA, Cic. Cat. ii. 11. Fam. x. 30. Salluſt. 
Cat. Go. Jug. 98. firſt inſtituted by Scipio Africanus, Feſtut; 
but ſomething ſimilar was uſed long before that time, Liv. ii. 
20. not mentioned in Cæſar unleſs by the by, B. G. i. 31. 

When a general, after having conſulted the auſpices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops againſt the enemy, a red 
flag was diſplayed, (vexillum vel fgnum pugnæ proponebatur ), 
on a ſpear from the top of the Prætorium, Czl. de bell. G. 

ii. 


| 
| 
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ii. 20. Liv. xxii. 45. which was the ſignal to prepare for bat. 
tle, Then having called an aſſembly by the ſound of a trum. 
pet, (elafſico, i. e. tuba concione advocata, Liv. vii. 36. viii. 7. 
32.) he harangued (alloguebatur) the ſoldiers, who uſually fg. 
niſied their approbation by ſhouts, by raiſing their right hands, 
Lucan. i. 386. or by beating on their ſhields with their ſpears, 


Silence was a mark of timidity, Lucan. ii. 596. This addreſs 


was ſometimes made in the open field from a tribunal raiſed 
of turf, (e tribunali ceſpititio aut viridi cefpite extruds), Tacit, 
Ann. i. 18. Plin. Paneg. 56. A general always addrefled his 
troops by the title of milite; : Hence Cæſar greatly mortified 
the ſoldiers of the tenth legion, when they demanded their 


diſcharge, by calling them Qurites inſtead of milites, Dio. xlii. 


53. Suet. Cæſ. 70. | 

After the harangue all the trumpets ſounded, (/gna cones 
bant), which was the ſignal for marching, Lucan. ii. 597. 

At the ſame time the ſoldiers called out, 7s arms, (AD a8- 
Ma conclamatum eſt). The ſtandards which ſtood fixed in the 


ground were pulled up, (convellebantur), Liv. iii. 50. 54. vi. 


28. If this was done ealily, it was reckoned a good omen; 
if not, the contrary, Liv. xxii. 3. Cic. div. i. 35. Val. Max. 
1.2. 11, Hence, Aquilæ prodire nilentes, the eagles unwilling 
to move, Flor. ii. 6. Dio. xl. 18. The watch-word was given, 
{ fignum datum eft ), either viva vace, or by means of a era, 
Cæſ. de B. G. ii. 20. de B. Afric. 83. as other orders were 
communicated, Liv. v. 36. xxi. 14. In the mean time ma- 
ny of the ſoldiers made their teſtaments, (iaprocinctu, ſce p. 
87.) Gell. xv. 27. 

When the army was advanced near the enemy (intra tel: 
conjettum, unde a ferentarns pralium commitii pefſet }, the gene- 
ral riding round the ranks again exhorted them to courage, 


and then gave the ſignal to engage. Upon which all the trum- 
pets ſounded, and the ſoldiers ruſhed forward to the charge 


with a great ſhout, { maximo clamore procurrebant cum fignis vel 
piles inſeſtis, i. e. in hoſlem verſis vel direfis ), Salluſt. Cat. 60. 
Cæſ. B. Civ. iii. 92. Liv. vi. 8. &c. Dio. xxxvi. 32. which 
they did to animate one another and intimidate the enemy, 
Cef. ibid. Hence primus clamor atque impetus rem decrevit, 
when the enemy were eaſily conquered, Liv. xxv. 4. 

The Velites firit began the battle; and when repulſed re- 
treated, either through -the intervals between the tiles, (per 
intervalla ordinum), or by the flanks of the army, and rallied 
in the rear. Then the Heſlati advanced; and if 9 
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defeated, =_ retired ſlowly, (pref pede) into the intervals of 
the ranks of the Principes, or if greatly fatigued, behind them. 
Then the Principes engaged ; and if they too were defeated, 
the Triarii roſe up, 2 for hitherto they contind- 
ed in a ſtooping pofture, ( /ubſidebant, hinc dicti suksibl4, 
Feſtus), leaning on their right knee, with their left leg ſtretch. 
ed out, and protected with their ſhields ; hence, Ap TRIARI- 
os VENTUM EST, it is come to the laſt puſh, Liv. viii. 8. 

The Triarii receiving the Haſtati and Principes into the void 
ſpaces between their manipuli, and cloſing their ranks (campreſ= 

ordinibus), without leaving any ſpace between them, in one 
compact body (uno continente agmine) renewed the combat. 
Thus the enemy had ſeveral freſh attacks to ſuſtain before 
they gained the victory. If the Triarii were defeated, the 
day was loſt, and a retreat was ſounded, (receptui cecinerunt), 
Liv. viii. 8. 9. 

This was the uſual manner of attack before the time of Ma- 
rius. After that ſeveral alterations took place, which, how- 
erer, are not exactly aſcertained. 

The legions ſometimes drew lots about the order of their 
march, and the place they were to occupy in the field, Tacit. 
Hiſt. ii. 41. 

The Romans varied the line of battle by advancing or with- 
drawing particular parts. They uſually engaged with a ſtraight 
front, (recta fronte, Feſtus; vel equatis frontibus, Tibull. iv. 
1. 103. ACIES DIRECTA), Sometimes the wings were advan- 
ced before the centre, (ACIEs SINUATA) Senec. de beat. Vit. 4. 
Liv. Xxviii. 14. or the contrary, (ACIEs GIBBERA vel flexa,) 
which Hannibal uſed in the battle of Cannæ, Liv. xxii. 47. 
Sometimes they formed themſelves into the figure of a wedge, 
(CUNEUS vel zrig#num, a triangle), called by the ſoldiers 
Carur POKCINUM, like the Greek letter Delta, A, Liv. viii. 
10. Juinctil. ii. 13 Virg. xii. 269. 457. Cæſ. vi. 29. So the 
Germans, Tacit. 6. and Spaniards, Liv. xxxix. 31. But c- 
neus is alſo put for any cloſe body, as the Macedonian phalanx, 
Liv. xxxii. 17. Sometimes they formed themſelves to receivg 
the cuneus, in the form of a FORCEPS or ſciflars; thus, V, 
Gel. x. 9. Veget. ii. 19. 

When ſurrounded by the enemy, they often formed them- 
ſelves into a round body, (ORBIS vel GLOBUS, hence 
orbes facere vel voluere ; in orbem ſe tutari vel conglobare), Salluft. 


Jug. 97. Liv. iv. 28. 39. xxiii. 27. Cæſ. B. G. iv. 37. Tacit. 
Ann, ii. 11. 
When 
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When they advanced or retreated in ſeparate parties, with. 
770 remaining in any fixed poſition, it was called SERRA, 

eftus. 
When the Romans gained a victory, the ſoldiers with ſhout; 
of joy ſaluted their general by the title of IMPERATOR, 
(See p. 164.) His lictors wreathed their faſces with laure!, 
He immediately fent letters wrapped round with laurel (/izerz 
laureate) to the ſenate, to inform them of his ſucceſs, and if 
the victory was conſiderable, to demand a triumph. Liv. xl. 
1. Cic. Piſ. 17. Att. v. 20. Fam. ii. 10. Appian. b. Mitbrid. 
P- 223. Theſe kind of letters were ſeldom ſent under the 
emperors, Dio. liv. 11. Tacit. Agric. 18. If the ſenate ap- 
proved, they decreed a thankſgiving ( ſupplicatio, vel ſupphci- 
um, vel gratulatio, Cic. Marc. 4. Fam. ii. 18.) to the gods, and 
confirmed to the general the title of Imperator, which he re. 
tained till his triumph or return to the city, Cic. Phil. xiv. 1, 
4, 5» | | 


V. MILITARY REWARDS. 


After a victory the general aſſembled his troops, and in pre- 
ſence of the whole army beſtowed rewards on thoſe who 
deſerved them. Theſe were of various kinds, 

The higheſt reward was the civic crown, (CORONA 
CIVICA), given to him who had ſaved the life of a citizen, 
Gell. v. 6. Liv. vi. 20. x. 46. with this inſcription, on 
CIVEM SERVATUM, vel -es, -tos, Senec. clem. i. 26. made of oak 
leaves, (e fronde querna, hence called Quercus civilis, Virg- 
En. vi. 772.) and by the appointment of the general preſented 
by the 3 who had been ſaved to his preſerver, whom he 
ever after reſpected as a parent, Cic. Planc. 30. Under the 
emperors it was always beſtowed by the prince (imperatoria 
manu), 'Tacit. Ann. iii. 21. xv. 12. It was attended with par- 
ticular honours. The perſon who received it wore it at the 
ſpectacles, and ſat next the ſenate, When he entered, the 
audience roſe up, as a mark of reſpect, (ineunti etiam ab ſenati 
offurgebatur), Plin. xxi. 4. Among the honours decreed to 
Auguſtus by the ſenate was this, that a civic crown ſhould be 
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ſuſpended from the top of his houſe, between two laurel 
branches, which were ſet up in the veſtibule before the gate, 
as if he were the perpetual preſerver of his citizens, and the 
conqueror of his enemies, Dis. liii. 16. Fal. Max ii. 8. fin. 
Ovid. Faſt. I. 614. iv. 953. So Claudius, Smet. 17. hence, in 
ſome of the coins of Auguſtus, there is a civic crown, with 
theſe words inſcribed, on C1vEs SERVATOs. 

To the perſon who firſt mounted the rampart, or entered 
the camp of the —_— was given by the general a golden 
crown, called CoRoxa VALLaRis vel CasTRENs1s, Val. Max. 
i. 8. To him who firſt ſcaled the walls of a city in an aſſault, 
Corona MuRALts, Liv. xxvi. 48. who firſt boarded the ſhip 
of an enemy, Corona NavaLis, Feſtus, Gell. v. G. 

Auguſtus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pom- 
peius in a ſea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with 
figures of the beaks of ſhips, hence called RosTraTa, YVirg. 
viii. 684. ſaid to have been never given to any other perſon, 
Liv. Epit. 129. Paterc. ii. 8t. Dio. xlix. 14. but according to 
Feſtus in voc. NavALI, and Pliny, vii. 30. xvi. 4. it was alſo 

iven to M. Varro in the war againſt the pirates by Pompey z 
but they ſeem to confound the corona roftrata and navalis, 
which others make different. So alſo Swet, Claud. 17. 

When an army was freed from a blockade, the ſoldiers gave 
to their deliverer (ei duct, gui liberavit, Gell. v. 6.) a crown 
made of the graſs which grew in the place where they had been 
blocked up; hence called graminea corona OBSIDIONALIS, 
Liv. vii. 37. Plin. xxii. 4. 5. This of all military honours was 
eſteemed the greateſt. A few, who had the ſingular good 
fortune to obtain it, are recounted, . 5. & 6. 

Golden crowns were alſo given to officers and ſoldiers who 
had diſplayed ſingular bravery; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, 
and M. Valerius Corvus, who each of them flew a Gaul in 
ſingle combat, Liv. vii. 10. 26. to P. Decius, who preſerved 
the Roman army from being ſurrounded by the Samnites. 
Id. 37. and to others, x. 44. XXVIi. 21. XXX. 15. 

There were ſmaller rewards (præmia minora) oſ various kinds; 
zs, a ſpear without any iron on it, (Has TA PURA), Virg. En. 
vi. 760. Suet. Claud. 28.—a flag or banner, i. e. a ſtreamer 
on the end of a lance or ſpear (VEXILLUM, guat parvum 
velum, Serv. in Virg. En. viii. 1.) of different colours, with 
or without embroidery, (auratum vel purim) Sall. Jug. 85. 
Suet. Jug. 25.—Trappings, (PHALERZ2), ornaments for 
horſes, Virg An. y. 310. Liv. _ 52. and for men, Liv. 
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ix. 46. Cic. Att. xvi. 17. FVerr. iii 89. iv. 12.—Colden chains, 
(Aureæ TORQUES), T acit Ani:al. ii. 9. iii. 21. Juvenal. xvi. 
60. which went round the neck, whereas the Phalere hung 
down on the breaſt, Sil. /ta/. xv. 52. — Bracelets, (ARMILLE), 
ornaments for the arms, Liv. x. 44.— CoORNICULa, ornament; 


for the helmet in the form of horns, Lid. —CATELLA ye! 


Catenule, chains compoſed of rings; whereas the Torque; 
were twiſted (terte) like a rope, Liv. xxxix. 31.—FIBULF, 
claſps, or buckles for faſtening a belt or garment, /5:4. 

'Theſz preſents were conferred by the general in preſence of 
the army; and ſuch as received them, aſter being publicly 
praiſed, were placed next him, Sal. Fug. 54. Liv. xxiv. 10. 
Cie Phil. v. 13. 17. They ever after kept them with great 
care, and wore them at the ſpectacles and on all public occa- 
ſions, Liv. x. 47. 

The ſpoils (SPOLIA, vel Zxuvie) taken from the enemy, 
were fixed up on their door- poſts, or in the moſt conſpicuous 
part of their houſes, Virg. Eu. ii. 504. Liv. xxiii. 23. | 

When the general of the Romans flew the general of the e. 
nemy in fingle combat, the ſpoils which he took from him, 
(que du duci detraxit) were called SPOLIA OPIMA, (ab 
Ope vel gpibus, Feſtus), Liv. iv. 20. and hung up in the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius, built by Romulus, and repaired by Au— 
guſtus, by the advice of Atticus, Nep. in vit. 20. "Theſe ſpoil; 
were obtained only thrice before the fall of the republic; the 
firſt by Romulus, who flew Acron king of the Cæninenſes, 
Liv. i. 10. the next by A. Cornelius Cogus, who flew Lar 
Tolumnius king of the Vejentes, A. U. 318. Liv. iv. 20. and 
the third by M. Claudius Marcellus, who flew Viridomarus 
king of the Gauls, A. U. 530. Liv. Epit. xx. Virg. An. vi. 
859. Plutarch. in Marcello, Propert. iv. 11. 

Florus calls the ſpoils Ozt1Ma, which Scipio Æmilianus, 
when in a ſubordinate ſtation, took from the king of the 
Turduli and Vaccei in Spain, whom he flew in ſingle combat, 
ii. 17. but the Si Opima could properly be obtained only by 
a perſon inveſted with ſupreme command, Dio. li. 24. 

Sometimes ſoldiers, on account of their bravery, received a 
double ſhare of corn, (duplex frumentum), which they might 
give away to whom they pleaſed ; hence called DUPLICA- 
RII, Liv. ii. 59. vii. 37. alſo double pay (duplex flipendium), 
cloathes, &c. C. bell. civ, ili. 53. called by Cicero Dia Ria, 
Act. viii. 14. 
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VI 4 TRIUMPH. 


| Kar higheſt military honour which could be obtained in the 
Roman ftate was a TRIUMPH, or ſolemn proceſſion, 
with which a victorious general and his army advanced 
through the city to the Capitol; ſo called from S, the 
Greek name of Bacchus, who is ſaid to have been the inventor 
of ſuch proceſſions, Vurro de Lat. ling. v. 7 Plin. vii. 56.1. 57. 
It had its origin at Rome from Romulus carrying the Sp-/ia 
ima in proceſhon to the Capitol, Dionyſ. ii. 34. and the firſt 
who entered the city in the form of a regular triumph was 
Tarquinius Priſcus, Liv. i. 38. the next P. Valerius, Liv. ii. 
7. and the firſt who triumphed after the expiration of his 
magiſtracy, (a&» honore), was Q. Publilius Philo, Id. viii. 26. 
A triumph was decreed by the ſenate, and ſometimes by 
the people againſt the will of the ſenate, Liv. iii. 63 vii. 17. 
tothe general who, in a juſt war with foreigners, ( p/to ct . 
tilt bello, Cic. Dejot. 5.) and in one battle had flain above 5000 
enemies of the republic, and by that victory had enlarged the 
limits of the empire, Val. Max. ii. 8. Whence a triumph 
was called 7u//us, which was fairly won, Cic. Pif- 19. Hor. 
Od. i. 12, 54. And a general was ſaid Triumphare, et agere 
el deportare triumphum de vel ex aliqus; triumphare aliquem vel 
aliquid, Virg. Zn. vi. 836. Plin. v. 5. ducere, partare, vel 

agere eum in triumphs. | | 
There was no juit triumph for a victory in a civil war, Vat. 
Max. ii. 8, 7. Fler. iv. 2. Dio. xlii. 18. hence, Bella geri pla- 
cuit nullos habitura triumphs, Lucan. i. 12. although this was not 
always obſerved, Liv, £Epit. 115, 116, 133. 4 in. Paneg. 2. 
Dis. xliii. 19. nor when one had been firſt defeated, and after- 
wards only recovered what was loſt, Oref: iv. nor anciently 
could one enjoy that honour, who was inveſted with an ex- 
traordinary command, as Scipio in Spain, Liv. Xxviil. 38. 
XXXVi. 20. nor unleſs he left his province in a ſtate of peace, 
and brought from thence his army to Rome along with him, 
to be preſent at the triumph, Liv. xxvi. 21. xxxi. 49. XXXIX. 
29. *lv. 38. But theſe rules were ſometimes violated, patrticu- 
lurly inthe cafe of Pompey, Val. Max. viii. 15, 8. Dis, xxxvii. 25. 
382 8 There 
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There are inſtances of a triumph being celebrated withoys 
either the authority of the ſenate or the order of the people, 
Liv. x. 37. Oref. v. 4. Cic. Cel. 14. Suet. Tib. 2. Val. Max. 


v. <, 6. and alſo when no war was carried on, Liv. xl. 38. 


Thoſe who were refund a triumph at Rome by public au- 
thority, ſometimes celebrated it on the Alban mountain. This 
was firſt done by Papirius Maſo, A. U. 522. Val. Max. iii. 6, 
5. whom ſeveral 2i:crwards imitated, Liv. xxvi. 21. xxxili. 
24. xn. 21. Xv. 38. 

As no perſoncould enter the city while inveſted with military 
command, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, by a 
particular order of the people, freed from that reſtric. 
tion, (Ut tis, que die urbem triumphantes inveherentur, imperium 
et,) Liv. xlv. 35. | 

The triumphal proceſſion began from the Campus Martius, 
and went from thence along the Via Triumphalis, through the 
Campus and Circus Flamimus to the Porta T riumphalis, and 
thence through the moſt public places of the city to the Capi- 
tol. The ſtreets were ſtrewed with flowers, and the altar; 
ſmoaked with incenſe, Ouid. Triſt. iv. 2. 4. 

- Firſt went muſicians of various kinds, ſinging and playing 
triumphal ſongs; next were led the oxen to be ſacrificed, 
having their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets 
and garlands then in carriages were brought the ſpoils taken 
from the enemy, ſtatues, pictures, plate, armour, gold and 


filver, and braſs; alſo golden crowns, and other gifts ſent by 


the allied and tributary ſtates, Ziv. xxxiii. 24. xxxvii. 58. 
xxxix. 5. 7. Xl. 43+ xIv. 40. Virg. ZEn. viii. 720. The titles 
of the vanquiſhed nations were inſcribed on wooden frames, 
(in ferculis), Suct. Jul. 37. Cic. Off. i. 36. and the images or 
repreſentations of the conquered cities, &c. Liv. xxvi. 21. 
Jyinctil. vi. 3. Plin. v. 5. Ovid. Pont. ii. 1. 37. Flor. iv. 2. 
The captive Jeaders followed in chains, with their children 
and attendants after the captives, came the lictors, having 
their faſces wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company 
of muſicians and dancers dreſſed like ſatyrs, and wearing 
crowns of gold; in the midſt of whom was a Pantomime, 
clothed in a female garb, whoſe buſineſs it was, with his looks 
and geſtures, to inſult the vanquiſhed. Next followed a long 
train of perſons carrying perfumes, (/uffementa).——— Then 
came the general (DUX) dreſt in purple embroidered wit] 
gold, (togd picbd et tunicſ palmat?), with a crown of laurel on 
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his head, Liv. v. 7. Plin. xv. 30. v. 39. a branch of laurel in : 


his right hand, P/ut. in Amil. and in his left an ivory ſceptre, 
with an eagle on the top, 2 x. 43. having his face 
painted with vermilion, in like manner as the ſtatue of Jupi- 
ter on feſtival days, Plin. xxxiii. 7. /. 36. and a golden ball 
(aurea bulla) hanging from his neck on his breaſt, with ſome 
amulet in ir, or magical preſervative againſt envy, Macro. 
Sat. i. 6. ſtanding in a gilded chariot, {fans in curru aurato), 
Lir. v. 7- adorned with ivory, Ovid. Pont. iii. 4. 35. Z«venal. 
viii. 3. and drawn by four white horſes, Ovid. Art. i. 214. at 
leaſt after the time of Camillus, Liv. v. 23. ſometimes by e- 
lephants, Plin. viii. 2. attended by his relations, Suet. Tb. 2. 
Domit. 2. Cic. Muren. 5. and a great crowd of citizens, all in 
white, Juvenal. x. 45. His children uſed to ride in the chariot 
along with him, Liv. xlv. 40. Appian. de Punic. and, that he 
might not be too much elated, {ne ib: placeret), a ſlave, car- 
rying a golden crown ſparkling with gems ſtood behind him, 
who frequently whiſpered in his ear, REMEMBER THAT THOU 
ART A MAN! Plin. xxxiii. 1. /, 4. Juvenal. x. 4t. Zonar. tte 
Tertull. Apolog. 33. After the general, followed the conſuls 
and ſenators on foot, at leaſt according to the appointment of 
Auguſtus; for formerly they uſed to go before him, Dis. li. 21. 
His /zgati and military tribunes commonly rode by his fide, 
Cic. Piſ. 25. | 

The victorious army, horſe and foot, came laſt, all in their 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts 
which they had received for their valour, ſinging their own 
and their general's praiſes, Ziv. v. 49. xlv. 38. but ſometimes 
throwing out railleries againſt him, Suet. Full. 49, 51. Martial. 
i. 5, 3+ often exclaiming, Io TriuMyHe, in which all the ci- 
tizens, as they paſſed along, joined, Horat. Od. iv. 2, 49. O- 
vid. T rift. iv. 2, 51. | 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
Firum to the Capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders 
of the enemy to be led to priſon, and there to be ſlain, Cic. 
Verr. v. 30. Liv. xxvi. 13. Dis. xl. 41. xliti. 19. but not al- 
ways, Appian, de bell. Mitbrid. 253. Liv. xlv. 41, 42. and when 
he reached the Capitol, he uſed to wait till he heard that theſe 


ſavage orders were executed, Foſeph. de bell, Jud. vii. 24. 


Then, after having offered up a prayer of thankſgiving to 
Jupiter and 'the other gods for his ſucceſs, he commanded 
the victims to be ſacrificed, which were always white, Ovid, 
id. from the river Clitumnus, Virg. G. ii. 146. and _— 
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ted his golden crown in the lap of Jupiter, (in gremis Jeuis 
Senec. Helv; 10. to whom he dedicated part of the ſpoils, 
Plin. xv. 30. xxxv. 40. Alter which he gave a magnificent 
entertainment in the Capitol to his friends and the chicf men 
of the city. The conſuls were invited, but were afterwards de- 
fired not to come, (u: venire /uperſederent), tha t there might be ng 
one at the feaſt ſuperior to the triumphant general, Va! Aan, 
ii. 8. 6. Aſter ſupper ke was conducted home by the people, 
with muſic and a great number of lamps and torches, Dis. 
xliii. 22. Flor, ii. 2. Cic. Sen. 13- which ſometimes alſo were 
uſed in the triumphal proceſſion, Suct. Jul. 37. 

The gold and ſilver were depoſited in the treaſury; and a 
certain ſum was uſually given as a donative to the officers and 
ſoldiers, who then were diſbanded, (exaucterati et dimifſt ), Liv. 
xxviii. 9. xxx. 45. xxxvi. 40.— The funeral proceſſion ſome. 
times took up more than one day; that of Paulus Amilius 
three, Plutarch. 

When the victory was gained by ſea, it was called a Na- 
val Tgiuurh; which honour was firſt granted to Duilius, 
who defeated” the Carthaginian fleet near Lipdræ in the firſt 
Punic war, A. U. 493. Liv Eprt. 17. and a pillar erected to 
him in the Forum, called CoLumxa RosrRATA, Quiucttil. i. 
7. with an inſcription, part of which ſtill remains. 

When a victory had been gained without difficulty, or the 
hke, Gell. v. 6. an inferior kind of triumph was granted, call- 
ed OVATIO, in which the general entered the city on ſoot 
or on horſeback, Dis. liv. 8. crowned with myrtle, not with 
laurel, Plin. xv. 29. ſ. 38. and inſtead of bullocks, ſacrificed 1 
ſheep, (oem), whence its name, Plut. in Marcell. Dionyſ. viii. 
9. Lin. iii. 10. xXVvi. 21. XXXl. 20. xXxxiii. 28. xli. 28. 

After Auguſtus the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
conſined to the emperors themſelves, Dis. Ixti. 19. & 23. and 
the generals who acted with delegated authority under their 
auſpices, only received triumphal ornaments, a kind of honour 
deviſed by Auguſtus, Suet. Tib. 9. Dio. liv. 24. 31. Hence 
L. Vitellius, having taken Terracina by ftorm, ſent a laure! 
branch in token of it (/auream proſperè geſtæ rei) to his brother, 
Tacit. Hift. iii. 77. As the emperors were ſo great, that they 
might deſpiſe triumphs, Fler. iv. 12. 53. ſo that honour was 
thought above the lot of a private perſon ; ſuch therefore uſu- 
ally declined it, although offered to them; as, Vinicius, Dis. 
lit. 26. Agrippa, Id. liv. 11. & 24. Plautius, Id. Ix. 30. We 
read, however, of a triumph being granted to Beliſarius the 
general of Juſtinian, for his victories in Africa, SO = E- 
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lebrated at Conſtantinople, and is the laſt inſtance of a triumph 
recorded in hiſtory, Procop. The laſt triumph celebrated at 
Rome, was by Diocletian and Maximian, 20 Nav. A. D. 303. 
Eutrop. ix. 27. juſt before they reſigned the empire, 15. 28. 


VIE MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


* were of various kinds, either lighter or more ſe- 
vere. 

The lighter puniſhments, or ſuch as were attended with in- 
convenience, loſs, or diſgrace, were chiefly theſe, 1. Depriva- 
tion of pay, either in whole or in part, ( /#ipendio privart), Liv. 
x]. 41. the puniſhment of thoſe who were often abſent from 
their ſtandards, (INFREQUENTEs, Plaut. Truc. ii. 1. 19.) 
A ſoldier puniſhed in this manner was called Are DIN Urus, 
Fiſlus. Whence Cicero facetiouſly applies this name to a per- 
fon deprived of his fortune at play, Yerr. v. 13. or a bankrupt 
by any other means, Phil. xiii. 12. 2. Forfeiture of their 
ſpears, CExs10 HAs TARIA, Feſtus. 3. Removal from their 
tent, (cum in quo tenderent, mutare,) Liv. xxv. 6. ſometimes 
to remain without the camp and without tents, Liv. x. 4. or 
at a diſtance from the winter-quarters, Liv. xxvi. 1. Pal. Max. 
It 7. 15.— 4 . Not to fit down at meals with the reſt, (cibum 
flantes capere), Liv. xxiv. 16. 5. To ſtand before the 
pretorium in a looſe jacket, Set. Aug. 24. Val. Max. ii. 7. 9. 
and the centurions without their girdle, (diſcincti), Liv. xxvli. 
13. or to dig in that dreſs, Plut. in Lucull. 6. To get 
an allowance of barley inſtead of wheat, (hordes paſer), Liv. 
ibid. Suet. Aug. 24,——7- Degradation of rank; (gradus de- 
echo); an exchange into an inferior corps or leſs honourable 
ſervice, (militie mutatio), Val. Max. ibid. ——8. To be remov- 
ed from the camp, (a caftris ſegregari), and employed in various 
works, Veget. iii. 4+ an impoſition of labour, munerum indictio, 
cr diſmiſſion with diſgrace, (ignaminasè mitti,) Hirt. de bell. Afr. 
54. vel EXAUCTORATI10, Plin. Ep. vi. 31. A. Gellius menti- 
ons a ſingular puniſhment, namely, of letting blood, ( /angui= 


nem mittendi), x. 8. Sometimes a whole legion was deprived 


of its name, as that called AuGusTa, Dia. liv. rr. 

The more ſevere punithments were, 1. 'To be beaten with 
rods, (virgis ced:), or with a vine-ſapling, (vite), Val. Max. ii. 
7, 4. Juvenal. viii. 247. 2. Jo be ſcourged and ſold as 
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a ſlave, Liv. Epit. 55,——3. To be beaten to death with 
ſticks, called FUSTUARIUM, the baſtinado, Liv. v. 6, (i: 
Phil. iii. 6. Polyb. vi. which was the uſual puniſhment of 
theft, deſertion, perjury, &c. When a ſoldier was to ſuffe; 
this puniſhment, the tribune firſt ſtruck him gently with ; 
ſtaff, on which ſignal all the ſoldiers of the legion fell upon 
him with ſticks and ſtones, and generally killed him on the 


ſpot. If he made his eſcape, for he might fly, he could not 


however return to his native country, becauſe no one, not e- 
ven his relations, durſt admit him into their houſes, Pa). 
ibid. 4. To be overwhelmed with ſtones (/apidibus corpe. 
riri) and hurdles, { /ub crate necari), Liv. iv. 50. i. 51.5. 
To be beheaded, ( /ecuri percuti), Liv. Epit. xv. xxvili, 29, ſome. 
times crucified, Liv. xxx. 43. and to be left unburied, Val. 
Max. ii. 7, 15.———6. To be ſtabbed by the ſwords of the 
- ſoldiers, Tacit. Annal. i. 44. and under the emperors, to be 
expoſed to wild beaſts, or to be burnt alive, &c. 


Puniſhments were inflited by the legionary tribunes and 


prefects of the allies, with their council; or by the general, 
from whom there was no appeal. | 
When a number had been guilty of the ſame crime, as in 
the caſe of a mutiny, every tenth man was choſen by lot fo: 
puniſhment, which was called DECIMATIO, Liv. ii. 59. Ci. 
Cluent. 46. Suet. Aug. 24. Galb. 12. Tacit. Hiſt. i. 37. Plu- 
tarch. in Craſt. Dio. xli. 35. xlviit. 42. xlix. 27. & 38. or the 
moſt culpable were ſelected, Liv. xxviii. 29. Sometimes on- 
ly the 20th man was punithed vickstuArio; or the 100th, 
CENTESIMATIO, Capttolin. in Macrin. 12. ; 


VIII. MILITARY PAY and DISCHARGE. 


THE Roman ſoldiers at firſt received no pay (/tipendinm) 
from the public. Every one ſerved at his own char- 


ges. 

ee firſt granted to the foot, A. U. 347, Liv. iv. 59. 
and three years after, during the ſiege of Veji, to the horle, 
1d. v. 7. 

It was in the time of the republic very inconſiderable; two 


eboli or three aſſes (about 21d. Engliſh), a-day to a foot ſoldi- 
3 


er, 


mon ſoldiers, Dia. liv. 25. Tagg, ib. 
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er, the double to a centurion, and the triple to an eques, Po- 
Ib. vi. 37. Plaut. Moſt. ii. 1. 10. Liv. v. 12. Julius Cæſar 
doubled it, Suet. Jul. 26. Under Auguſtus it was ten ade, 
(Id.), Sret. Aug. 49. Tacit. Ann. i. 17, and Domitian in- 
creaſed it {till more, by adding three gold pieces annually, 
Syuet. Domit. 7. What was the pay of the tribunes is uncer- 
tain; but it appears to have been coaliderable, Juvenal. iii. 
132. The prætorian cohorts had double the pay of the com- 


Beſides pay, each ſoldier furniſhed with cloaths, and 
xaceived a certain allowance (dimenſum) ef corn, commonly 
four buſhels a month, the centurions double, and the egquites 
triple, Polyb. But for theſe things a part of their pay was de- 
Jucted, Tacit. Annal. 1. 17. 

The allies received the fame quantity of corn, e».:;t that 
the horſe only received double of the foot. The alles were 
clothed and paid by their own ſtates, Polyb. 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Roman ar- 
my. The ſoldiers dreſſed their own victuals. They took food 
twice a-day, at dinner and ſupper. A ſignal was publicly gi- 
ren for both. The dinner was a very flight meal, which the 


commonly took ſtanding, They indulged themſelves a little 


more at ſupper. The ordinary drink of ſoldiers, as of ſlaves, 
was water mixed with vinegar, called Posca, Plaut. Mil. iii. 


2. 23. | 
| When the ſoldiers had ſerved out their time, {fipendia legi- 
tima feciſſeut vel meruiſſent), the foot n and tlie 
horſe ten, they obtained their diſcharge. is was called 
MISSIO HONESTA vel zusra. When a ſoldier was dif- 
charged for ſome defect or bad health, it was called Ai 
CavsaRla; if from the favour of the general he was diſcharg- 
ed before the juſt time, Miſie 6RATIOSA, Liv. xliii. 14. on 
account of ſome fault, IC NON NLS, Iirt. de bell. Afr. 54. 
J. 13. D. de re milit. 

Auguſtus introduced a new kind of diſcharge, called Ex- 
4UCTORATID, by which theſe who had ferved fixzeen canis 
paigns, were exempted from all military duty except fighting. 

hey were however retained (tenebantur) in the army, not 
with the other ſoldiers under the ſtandards, {ſub gui et a- 
gralis), but by themſelves under a flag, {/u5 vexillo feorfem, La- 


cit. Annal. i. 36. whence: they were called VEXILLARII or 


Feterani, ſometimes alſo SuBstGNSANL, Tacit. Hit, i. 70.) til 
ey ſhould regcive a full diſcharge aud the r:wards of their 
3 D ſervice; 


— 
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ſervice, (premia vel commida militie), either in lands or mo- 
ncy, or both, Suet. Aug. 49. Cal. 44. Cic. Phil, ii. 40. Virg, 
Kel. i. 71. ix. 2,5. Heorat. Sat. ii. 6. 55. which ſometimes 
they never obtained, Tacit. Annal. i. 17. Suet. Tiber. 48. 


Dio. liv. 25. ExXaucToRARE is properly to free from the mi. 


litary oath, to diſband, Liv. viii. 34. xxv. 20. Suet. Aug, 24. 
Vit. 10. 


IX. METHOD of ATTACKING and DEFEND. 
ING TOWNS. 


HE Romans attacked (oppugnabant) places either by a ſud. 

den. aſſault, or if that failed, (, ſubito impetu expugnare 

non peterant), they tried to reduce them by a blockade, Ce, 
B. G. vii. 36. | 

They Gel ſurrounded a town with their troops, (corond cin- 
gebant, vel circundabant, Liv. vii. 27. XXiit. 44. XXIV. 2. m- 
nia exercitu circumvenerunt, Salluſt. Jug. 57.) and by their miſ- 
five weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants, 
(audare muros defenſoribus, vel propugnatoribus). Then joining 
their ſhields in the form of a feſtudo or tortoiſe, (teftudine facla 
v. acta), Liv. xliv. 9. Dio. xlix. 30. to ſecure themſelves from 
the darts of the enemy, they came up to the gates, { /ucceder: 
portis), and tried either to undermine (ſubruere vel ſubfedere) 

the walls, or ſcale them, Liv. x. 43. xxvi. 45. XXXIv. 39. 
xliv. 9. Cæſ. de B. G. ii. 6. Tacit. Hiſt. iii. 28, 31. Salli. 
Jug. 94. | 

When a place could not be taken by ſtorm, it was inveſted, 
Liv. ii. 11. Two lines of fortifications or intrenchments (an- 
cipitia munimenta vel munitiones) were drawn around the place 
at ſome diſtance from one another, called the lines of contra- 
vallation and circumvallation; the one againſt the allies of 
the townſmen, and the other againſt attacks from without, 
Liv. v. 1. Xxxviii. 4. 

Theſe lines were compoſed of a ditch and a rampart, 
ſtrengthened with a parapet and battlements, (/orica et pinne); 
and {ametimes a ſolid wall of confiderable height and thicknets, 
flanked with towers at forts a proper diſtances round the 
Whole. | | 
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At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the ram- 
part, (ad commiſſuras pluteorum atque aggeris), there ſometimes 
was a palliſade made of large ſtakes cut in the form of ſtags 
horns; hence called CER VI, to prevent the aſcent of the ene- 
my. Before that, there were ſeveral rows of trunks of trees, 
or large branches ſharpened at the ends, (preacutis cacumini- 
bus), called CIPPI, fixed in trenches (/] about five feet 
deep. In front of theſe were dug pits {/crobes) of three feet 
deep, interſecting one another in the form of a quincunx, thus, 


ſtuck thick with ſtrong ſharp ſtakes, and covered over with 
buſhes to deceive the enemy, called LILIA. Before theſe, 
were placed up and down (omnibus lets differebantur) ſharp 
ſtakes about a * long, (TaLEz), fixed to the ground with 
iron hooks, called STINUL1. In front of all theſe, Cæſar at 
Alefia made a ditch twenty feet wide, 400 feet from the ram- 
art, which was ſecured by two ditches, each fifteen feet 

Lined, and as many deep; one of them filled with water. 
But this was merely a blockade, without any approaches or at- 
tacks on the city, Cæſ. B. G. vii. 66. 67. | 

Between the lines were diſpoſed the army of the beſiegers, 
„ yy thus ſaid, Urbem obſedione claudere vel cingere, to 
inveſt. 

The camp was pitched in a convenient ſituation to commu- 
nicate with the lines. | 

From the inner line was raiſed a mount (AGGER exftirue- 
batur} compoſed of earth, wood, and hurdles, (CRATES), and 
ſtone, which was gradually advanced { promovebatur) towards 
the town, always increaſing in height, till it equalled or over- 
topped the walls. The mount which Czfar raiſed againſt A- 
varicum or Bourges, was 330 feet broad, and 80 feet high, 
Cef. B. G. vii. 23. 

The Agger or mount was ſecured by towers conſiſting of 


different ſtories, (turres contabulate), from which ſhowers of 


darts and ſtones were diſcharged on the rownſmen by means 


of engines, (tormenta), called Cararur ra, BaLlrsTE, and 


3D 2 DCORPIONES, 
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9CORPIONES, to defend the work and workmen, (opus et ad 
niflros tutari), Salluſt. Jug. 76. Of theſe towers Cæſar is ſu 
poſed to have erected 1561 on his lines around Aleſia, Cz/. d. 
bell. G. vii. 72. The labour and induftry of the Roman troog; 
were as remarkable as their courage. . 

There were alſo moveable towers, (TurxREs Mor ts vel 
AMBULATORIE), which were puſhed forward \ admovebantyy 
vel adigebantur) and brought back (reducebantur) on wheel;, 
fixed below (retis /ubj-fis) on the inſide of the planks, C, 
B. G. ii. 31. v. 42. vii. 24. Hirt. de bell. Alex. 2. Liv. xx. 
11. ä 

To prevent them from being ſet on fire by the enemy, they 
were covered with raw hides (ceria) and pieces of coarte 
cloth and mattreſſes, (centones vel cilicia), Cæſ. de bell civ. i 
to. They were of an immenſe bulk, ſometimes thirty, forty, 
or fifty foot ſquare, and higher than the walls, or even than 
the towers of the city. When they could be brought up to the 
walls, a place was ſeldom able to ſtand out long, Liv. xxi. 11, 
14. XXXii. 17. XXXill. 17. 

But the moſt dreadful machine of all was the battering ram, 
(ARIES), a long beam, like the malt of a ſhip, and armed a: 
one end with iron in the form of a ram's head; whence it 
had its name. It was ſuſpended by the middle with ropes or 
chains faſtened to a beam that lay acroſs two poſts, and hang- 
ing thus equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or 
leſs, (who were frequently changed), violently thruſt forward. 
drawn back, and again puſhed forward, till by repeated {troke: 
it had ſhaken and broken down the wall with its iron head. 
 Peget. iv. 14. Liv. xxi. 12. xxxi. 32, 46. xxxii. 23. XXXvüii. 
5. Lac de bell. Jud. iii. 

The ram was covered with ſheds or mantlets, called VI. 

NEZ, machines conſtrued of wood and hurdles, and cover- 
ed with earth or raw hides, or any materials which could no: 
eaſily be ſet on fire. They were puſhed forwards by wheels 
below, (rotis ſubjeFis agebantur vel impellebantur). Under them 
the beſiegers either worked the ram, or tried to undermine 
the walls, Liv. ii. 17. v. 7. x. 34. Xxi. 7, 61. xxiii. 18. 
Similar to the Vineæ in form and uſe were the TESTU DI 

NES ; ſo called, becauſe thoſe under them were ſafe as a tor- 
toiſe under its ſhell, Liv. v. 5. Cæſ. B. G. v. 41, 50. de Bell. 
Civ. ii. 2, 14. 

Of the ſame kind were the PLUTET, Ziv. xxi. 61. xxxiv. 
17. Cæſ. paſſim. the Musculus, ibid. &c, 

Theſe 
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Theſe mantlets or ſheds were uſed to cover the men in fill- 
ing up the ditches, and for various other purpoſes, Cz/. B. G. 
Vit 5 8. 

When the nature of the ground would not permit theſe ma- 
chines to be erected or brought forward to the walls, the be- 
ſiegers ſometimes drove a mine {CUNICULUM ag-hart) in- 
to the heart of the city, Liv. v. 10, 21. or in this manner in- 
tercepted the ſprings of water, Hirt. de Bell. Gall. viii. 31, 
When mey only wiſhed to ſap the ſoundation of the walls, 
they ſupported the part to be thrown down with wooden 
-- being conſumed with fire, the wall fell to tlic 

und. 

In the mean time the beſieged, to fruſtrate the attempts ot 
the befiegers, met their mines with countermines, (tram uerſit 
euniculis hoflium cuniculas excipere), Liv. xxiii. 18. which 
ſometimes occaſioned - dreadful conflicts below ground, 
xxxViii. 7. The great object was to prevent them from ap- 
proaching the walls, (apertor, ic. ab hoſtibus vel Romanis, cu- 
niculoas morabantur, menibuſque appropinguare prohibebant), Caf. 
B. G. vii. 22. 

The beſieged alſo, by means of mines, endeavoured to fruſ- 
trate or overturn the works of the enemy, Cef. B. G. iii. 21. 
vii. 22. They withdrew the earth from the mount, (terram ad 
fe introſus ſubtrahebant), or deſtroyed the works by tires below, 
in the ſame manner as the beſiegers overturned the walls, Cz/. 
ibid. Foſeph. de Bell. Jud. iii. 12. 

Where they apprehended a breach would be made, they 
reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. 
They employed various methods to weaken or elude the force 
of the ram, and to defend themſelves againſt the engines and 
darts of the beſiegers. But theſe, and every thing elſe belong- 
ing to this ſubject, will be beſt underſtood by reading the ac- 
counts preſerved to us of ancient ſieges, particularly of Syra- 
cuſe by Marcellus, Ziv. xxiv. 33. of Ambracia by Fulvius, Id. 
* XxXXxxviit. 4. of Aleſia by Julius Czfar, de Bell. Gall, vii. of Mar- 
ſiilles by his lieutenants, Cg. B. Civ. ii. and of Jeruſalem, by 

Titus Veſpaſian, Fo/eph. de Bell. Jud 

When yo Romans beſieged a town, and thought themſelves 
ſure of taking it, they uſed ſolemnly (certo carmine) to call out 
of it (xvocagE) the gods, under whoſe protection the place 


was ſuppoſed to be, Liv. v. 21. Hence when Troy was tak- 
| en, 
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en, the gods are ſaid to have left their ſhrines, Virg. An. ii, 
351. For this reaſon, the Romans are ſaid to have kept ſe. 
cret their tutelary god, and the Latin name of the city, Plin. 
Ui. 5. ſ. 9. xxviii. 2. ſ. 4. Macrob iii. . 

The form of a ſurrender we have, Liv. 1. 38. Plaut. Amp), 
i. 1. 71. & 102. | 


NAVAL AFFAIRS or THz RO. 
| MANS, 


1 at firſt was very rude, and the conſtruction 

of veſſels extremely ſimple. The moſt antient nation; 
uſed boats made of trunks of trees hollowed, (ex fingulis art; 
ribus cavatis), Virg. G. i. 126, 262. Plin. xvi. 41. Liv. xxvi. 
26. called Alvxt, LIN TR ESC, SCAPHZ, vel MONOXYLA, Pa- 
ferc. ii. 107. Ovid. Fuſt. ii. 407. Liv. i. 4. xxv. iii. Plin. vi. 
23. or compoſed of beams and planks faſtened together with 
cords or wooden pins, called RATES, Fetus; or of reeds 
called Cannz, Juvenal. v. 89. or partly of flender planks, 
(carine ac flatumina, the keel and ribs, ex levi materia), and 
partly of wicker hurdles or baſket-work, (religuum corpus navi- 
um viminibus contextum), and covered with hides, as thoſe of 
the antient Britons, C/. B. C. i. 54. Lucan. iv. 131. and c- 
ther nations, Herodot. i. 194. Dis. xlviii. 18. hence called 
Na vier VITILIA corio circumſuta, Plin. iv. 16. vii. 56. and na- 
ves ſutiles, xxiv. . ſ. 40 in allufion to which, Virgil calls the boat 
-of Charon Cymba ſutilis, Ain. vi. 414. fomewhat fimilar to 
the Indian canoes, which are made of the bark of trees; or 
to the boats of the Icelanders and Eſquimeaux Indians, which 
are made of Jong poles placed croſs- wiſe, tied together with 
whales finews, and covered with the ſkins of ſea-dogs, ſewed 
with ſine vs inſtead of thread. 

The Phcenicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sydon, are 
ſaid to have been the firſt inventors of the art of ſailing, as of 
letters and aſtronomy, Plin. v. 12. For Jaſon, to whom the 
poets aſcribe it, Ovid. Met. vi. ver/. ult. and the Argonauts, 
who firſt ſailed under Jaſon from Greece to Colchis in the ſhip 

I | | Argo 
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Argo, in queſt of the golden fleece, that is, of commerce, 
flouriſhed long after the Phœnicians were a powerful nation. 
But whatever be in this, navigation certainly received from 
them its chief improvements. | 

The invention of fails is by ſome aſcribed to olus, the 
od of the winds, and by others to Dædälus; whence he is 
fd to have flown like a bird through the air. They ſeem to 
have been firſt made of ſkins, which the Yeneti, a people of 
Gaul, uſed even in the time of Cæſar, B. G. iii. 13. after- 
wards of flax or hemp; whence lintea and carbaſa, (ſing. -us), 
are put for vela, ſails. Sometimes cloaths ſpread out, were 
uſed for ſails, Tacit. Annal. ii. 24. Hift. v. 23. Juvenal. xii. 


It was long before the Romans paid any attention to naval 

affairs. They at firſt had nothing but boats made of thick 
planks, (ex tabulis craſſior:bus, Feſtus), ſuch as they uſed on 
the Tiber, called Naves CaupicaRiz ;z whence Appius Clau- 
dius, who firſt perſuaded them to fit out a fleet, A. U. 489, 
got the ſirname of Caupex, Senec. de brev. vitæ, 13. Parr. de 
Vit. Rom. 11. They are ſaid to have taken the model of their 
firſt thip of war from a veſſel of the Carthaginians, which haps 
pened to be ſtranded on their coaſts, and to have exerciſed 
their men on land to the management of ſhips, Polyb. i. But 
this can hardly be reconciled with what Polybius ſays in 
other places, nor with what we find in Livy about the equip- 
ment and operations of a Roman fleet, Liv. ix. 30. 38. Their 
firſt ſhips of war were probably built from the model of thoſe 
of Antium, which, after the reduction of that city, were brought 
to Rome, A. U 417, Liv. viii. 14. It was not, however, till 
the firſt Punic war that they made any figure by ſea. 

Ships of war were called NAVES LONGZ2, becauſe they 
were of a longer ſhape than ſhips of burden, (waves ONER A- 
RLE, ua, whence Hu; or barce, barks ider xix. 1.), which 
were more round and deep, Cef. B. G. iv. 20. v. 7. The ſhips of 
war were driven chiefly by oars, the thips of burden by fails, 
Cæſ. B. C. iv. 25. Cic. Fam. xii. 15. and as they were more heavy 
(graviores), and failed more ſlowly, they were ſometimes 
towed (remulco trafte } after the war-ſhips, Liu. xxxii. 16. 

The ſhips of war were variouſly named from their rows or 
ranks cf oars, (ab ordinibus remorum). Thoſe which had two 
rows or tires were called Biremes, (Dicrota, Cic. Att. v. 11. xvi. 
4. vel Dicrete, Hirt. B. Alex. 47). three, triremes; four, qua- 
driremes; five, quinqueremes vel penteret. The 


1 


« 
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'The Romans ſcarcely had any ſhips of more than five bank; 


of oars; and therefore thoſe of ſix and ſeven banks are called 
by a Greek name, Hexeres, Hepteres, Liv. xxxvii. 23. and a- 


- bove that by a circumlocution, waves eo, novem, decem erdi- 


uum, vel verſuum, Flor. iv. 11. This Livy calls a ſhip of fix- 
teen rows, ({xxaidernpre, Polyb.) navis ingentis maguitudinis, quan 


« fexdecim werſus remarum agebant, Liv. xlv. 34. This enor- 


mous {hip, however, ſailed up the Tiber to Rome, /bid.—.. 
The ſhips of Antony, (which Florus ſays reſembled floating 
caſtles, and towns, iv. 1. 4. Virgil, floating iflands or moun- 
tains, An. viii. 691.90 Dio. 1. 33.) had only from fix to nine 
banks of oars, Flor. iv. 4. Dio ſays from four to ten rows, 
LT; 

'There e various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowers fat. That moſt generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different ſtages or benches {i 
tranftris vel jugis) on the fide of the ſhip, not in a perpendi- 
cular line, but in the form of a guincunx. The oars of the 


loweſt bench were thort, and thoſe of the other benches in. 


creaſed in length, in proportion to their height above the wa- 
ter. This opinion is confirmed by ſeveral paſſages in the 
claſſics, Virg. An. v. 119. Lucan, iii. 536. St, Italic. div. 
424. and by the repreſentations which remain of antient gal- 
lies, particularly that on 'Trajan's pillar at Rome, It is, how- 
ever, attended with difficulties not eaſily reconciled. 

There were three different claſſes of rowers whom the 
Grecks called Thranite, Zeugitæ or Zeugioi, and Thalamite, or 
oi, from the different parts of the ſhip in which they were 
placed. The firſt ſat in the higheſt part of the ſhip, next the 
itern ; the ſecond, in the middle; and the laſt in the loweſ 
part, next the prow, Some think that there were as many 
cars belonging to each of theſe claſſes of rowers, as the thip 
was ſaid to have ranks or banks of oars : Others, that ther: 
were as many rowers to each oar, as the ſhip is ſaid to have 
banks; and ſome reckon the number of banks, by that of oa; 
on each ſide, In this manner they remove the difficulty ot 
ſuppoſing eight or ten banks of oars above one another, and 
even forty; for a ſhip is ſaid by Plutarch and Athenzus, to 
have been built by Ptolomy Philopator which had that num- 
ber: 80 /in. vii. 56. But theſe opinions are involved in iti!! 


more inextricable difficulties. 


Ships contrived for lightneſs and expedition (naves ACTU-. 


ARLA) had but ons rank of oars on each fide, (frmplice ord: 
| 5 
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ne agebantur, wenpuc, Tacit. Hiſt. v. 23.) or at moſt two, Cæſ. 
« v. 1. Lucan. iii. 534 They were of different kinds, 
and called by various names; as, Celices, i. e. naves celeres 
vel curforie, Lembi, Phaſeli, Mysparanes, & c. Cic. et Liv. 
But the moſt remarkable of theſe were the naves LIBUR- 
NE, a kind of light gallies uſed by the Liburni, a people of 
Dalmatia addicted to piracy. To ſhips of this kind Auguſtus 
was in a great meaſure indebted for his victory over Antony at 
Actium, Dio. I. 29 [32. Hence after that time the name of na- 
ves LIBURNA was given to all light quick-ſailing veſſels, 
and few ſhips were built but of that conſtruction, eget. iv. 33. 

Ships were alſo denominated from the country to which 
they belonged, C/. B. C. iii. 5. Cic. Verr. v. 33. and the vari- 
ous uſes to which they were applied; as Naves MERCATORI- 
E, frumentarie, vinarie, olearie ; PISCATORLE, Liv. xxiii. 1. 
vel lenunculi, fiſhing boats, C. B. C ii. 39. SPECULATORIAM 
et exploratorie, ſpie-boats, Liv. xxx. 10. xxxvi 42 PIRATICE 
vel prædatoriæ, Id. xxxiv. 32. 36 HyePaGOGaA, vel Hyppagrner, 
for carrying horſcs and their rid-rs, Liv. xliv. 28. Gell. x. 25. 
Feſtus. VABELLARIZ, meſſage boats, Senec. Epiſt. 77. Plaut. 
Mil. Gler. iv. 1. 39. VECTORIZ GRAVESQUE, tranſports and 
ſhips of burden; Annolinæ priuatæque, built that or the former 
year for private uſe: Some read arnonarig, i. e. for carrying 
proviſion-, Cg. B. G. v. 7. each ſhip had its long boat join- 
ed to it, (cymbule onerariis adhereſcebant, )Plin. Ep 8. 20. 

A large Aſiatic ſhip among the Greeks was called CExcuRus, 
Plaut. Merc. i. 1. 86. Stich. ii. 2 84. iii. 1. 12. it is ſuppoſed 
from the iſland Corcyra; but Pliny aſcribes the invention of 
it to the Cyprians, vii. 56. 8 

Gallies kept by princes and great men for amuſement, were 
called by various names; Triremes ceratæ vel erate, luſorie et 
cubiculate vel thalamegi, pleaſure-boats or barges, Senec. de ben. 
vil. 20. Swet. Cæſ. 52. prive, i. e. proprie et non meritoriæ, one's 
own, not hired, Horat. Ep. i. 1. 92. ſometimes of immenſe 
lizry De eres vel decemremes, Suet. Cal. 37. 

Each ſhip had a name peculiar to itſelf inſcribed or paint · 
ed on its prow; thus, PRISTIs, SCYLLA, CENTAURUS, &c. 
Virg. An. v. 116. &c. called PARASEMON, its ſign, Here» 
det. in Uran. Liv. xxxyii. 29. or INSIGNE, Tacit. Ann. vi. 34. 
as its tutelary god. (tutela vel tutelare numen)*was on its ſtern, 
Ovid. Trift. i. el. 3. v. 110. et el. g. v. 1. Herod. xvi. 112. Perſe 
vi. 30. Sl, Tal. xiv. 411. 439. whence that part of the ſhip 
was called TUTELA or 1 and held ſacred by the mari- 
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ners, Lucan. iii. g 10. Senec. E2ift. 76. Petron. c. 105. There 
ſupplications and treaties were made, Liv. xxx. 36. Sil. Ja, 
XIII. 76, | 

In ſome ſhips the tutela and aan, were the ſame, Ser 
ad Virgil. An v. 116. 4. Apt. xxviii, 11. 

Ships of burden uſed to have a baſket ſuſpended on the top 
of their maſt as their ſign, {pro ig uo); hence they were calle 
CormTa, Feſtus. Cic. Att. xvi. G. Plaus. Pen. ii. 1. 4 & 46. 
There was an ornament in the itern, and ſometimes on 

the prow, made of wood like the tail of a fiſh, called APLUS. 
TRE, vel pluy. -:2, from which was erected a ſtaff or pole 
with a ribbon or ſtreamer {faſcta vel tænia) on the top, Pure. 
nal. x. 136. Lucan. iii 671. 

The ſhip of the commander of a fleet (navis preteria) was 
diſtinguiſhed by a red flag, (vexi/lum vel velum purpureum,) 
Tacit. Hiſt. v. 22. Plin. xix. . Cæſ. B. C. ii 6. and by alight, 
Flor iv. 8. | 

The chief parts of a ſhip and its appendages were, CARI. 
NA, the keel or bottom; Statumina, the ribs, or pieces of tim- 
ber which ſtrengthened the fides; PRORA, the prow cr 
fore-part, and PUPPIS, the ſtern or hind-part, ALVE US, the 
belly or hold of the ſhip ; SEN TINA, the pump, C/ B. C. 
iii. 25 or rather the bilge or bottom of the hold, where the 
water, which leaked into the ſhip, remained till it was pump- 
ed out, (donec per ANTLIAM exhauriretur), Cic. Fam. ix. 15. 
Martial. ix. 19. 4. Suet. Tib. 51. or the bilge-qwater itſeli, 
Juvenal. vi. 99. properly called xAuTEA, Plaut. Ajin. v. 2. 
44. Nomius 1. 25. | 

On the ſides (latera) were holes {foramina) for the oars, 
(REMI, called alſo by the poets ton/e, the broad part or end of 
them, palma vel palmula), and ſeats {/edilia vel tranſtra) for the 
rowers, (REMIGES). 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood. {paxillus vel lignum 
feres), called SCALMUS, by thongs or ſtrings, called $TRoy- 
ri vel firuppi, lid. xix. 4. hence /ca/mus is put for a boat, Cic. 

iii. 4. Navicula duorum ſcalmorum, a boat of two oars, 
Cic. Orat. ii 34. 1uaria, ſc. navis, derem ſcalmit, Id. Att. xvi. 
3. The place where the oars were put when the rowers were 
done working, was callod CAST ERIA, Plaut. Aſin. iii. 1.16. 

On the ſtern was the rudder, (GUBERNACULUM vel 
clavus), and the pilot (gubernator) who directed it. 

Some ſhips had two rudders, one on each end, and two 
prows, ſo that they might be moved either way without turn- 
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ing, Tacit. Annal. ii. 6- much uſed by the Germans, 14. de 
Mer. G 44. and on the Pentus Euxinus, or Black Sea, called 
CAMARZE, becauſe in a ſwelling ſca they were covered with 
boards like the vaulted roof of a houſe, (camera), Id. hiſt. iii. 
47. Gell.-x. 25. hence Camaritæ, the name of a people border- 
ing on the Black Sea, Euftath ad Dionyſ. 700. 

On the middle of the thip was erected the maſt, (MALUS), 
which was raiſed (artellebatur vel er:gebatur), Cic Verr. v. 34. 
when the ſhip left the harbour, and taken down (inclinabatur 
vel ponebatur), when it approached the land, Fig An. v. 
329. Lucan. iii 45. the place where it ſtood was called Mop1- 

us, Lid. xix. 2. The ſhips of the ancients had only one maſt. 

On the maſt were fixed the fail-yards, (Ax TEN NA vel bra- 
che), and the fails (VELA) faſtened by ropes, (funes vel ru- 
dentes). Immittere rudentes, to looſen all the cordage; pande- 

te vela, to ſpread the ſails, Plin. Ep. viii. 4. 

The ſails were uſually white, as being thought more lucky, 
Ovid. Her. ii. 11. Catull, Ixiv. 225. &c, ſometimes coloured, 
Plin. xix. 1. /. 5. | 

The ends of the ſail-yards were called CORNUA; from 
which were ſuſpended two ropes called PEDES, braces, by 
pulling which towards the ſtern, the ſails were turned to the 
right or left. If the wind blew obliquely from the left, they 
pulled the rope on the right, and ſo on the contrary : Hence 
facere pedem, to trim or adjuſt the fails, Virg En. v. 830. Obe 
guat læ vo pede carba/a, turns the fails fo as to catch the wind 
blowing from the right, Lucan. v. 428. fo cbliquat finus in ven- 
tum, Virg. An. v. 16. Currere utroque pede, to fail with a 
wind right a ſtern, or blowing directly from behind, Catull. 
ir. 21. In contrarium navigare pralutis pedibus, by tacking, 
Plin. ii. 57. ſ. 48. Intendere brachia velis, i. e. vela brachits, 
to ſtretch the ſails, or to haul them out to the yard arms, 
Virg. Eu. v. $29. Dare vela ventis, to ſet fail, Virg. Eu. iv. 
546. So Vela facere, Cic. Verr. v. 24. or to make way, Virg. 
Eu. v. 281. Subducere vclu, to lower the fails, St. vi. 325. 
Miniſtrare velis vel -a, i. c. attendere, to manage, by drawing 
in and letting out the oppolite braces, (adducends et remittendo 


vel proferendo pedes), Virg. n. vi. 392. x. 218. Pelis remis, 


c. er; i. e. ſumma vi, manibus pedibuſque, omn'bus nervis, with 
might and main, Cic. ad 2, Fratr. ii. 14. Tac. iii. 11. Q. iite'33s 
but in the laſt patlage the belt copies have virrs eguiſque; as, 
Phil. viii. 7. So rem gio velogue, Plaut. Afin. i. 3. 5. who 
puts navales pede; for remiges et naute, Men. ii. 2. ult. 
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The top-fails were called SUPPARA velorum, Lucan, y. 
4<9- | 
. uppis, and even trabs, a beam, are often put by the 
poets for the whole ſhip ; but never velum, as we uſe ſail for 

one ſhip or many; thus, a ſail, an hundred ſail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ſhip, its ſails, ſail-yards, oars, 
ropes, &c. were called ARMAMENTA, Plaut. Merc. i. 62, 
Hence arma is put for the ſails, co/ligere arma jubet, i. e. velg 
contrahere, Virg. En. v. 15. and for the rudder, Hpeliata ar. 
mis, i. e. clauo, vi. 353. | 

Ships of war, (naver longæ vel bellice }, and theſe only, had 
their prows armed with a ſharp beak, (RosTauM, oftener 
plur. Ros TRA), Cæſ. B. G. iii 13. Sil. [tal xiv. 480: which 
uſually had three teeth or points, Virg. Eu v. 42. viii. 690. 
whence theſe ſhips were called Rosr RAR, and becauſe the 
beak was covered with braſs, ERATA, Cæſ. B. C. ii. 3. Horat. 
Od. ii. 16. 21 Plin XXI Ii. 1. 

Ships when about to engage had towers erected on them, 
whence ſtones and miſſive weapons were diſcharged from en- 
gines, Cz/. B. G. iii. 14. Flor. iv. 11. Plin. xxxit. 1. Plutarch. 
in Ant. called PRorucNAcul A4, Fler. ii. 2. Horat Epod. i 2. 
hence turritæ puppes, Virg. En. viti. 693. Agrippa invented 
a kind of towers which were ſuddenly raiſed, Serv. in Virg. 
Towers uſed alſo to be erected on ſhips in ſieges and at other 
times, Liv. xxiv. 34. Tacit. Ann. xv. 9 Sil. Lal. xiv. 418. 

Some ſhips of war were all covered, (tee vel conftrate, 
axragpturc:; QUE xararpapere, fabulata vel confirata habeban, decks); 
others uncovered, (apertæ, ogpaxra:), Cic. Att. v. 11. 12. x. 11, 
except at the prow and ſtern, where thoſe who fought ſtood, 
Liv. xxx. 43. xxxvi. 42. Caf. paſſim. Cic. Verr. v. 34. 

The planks or plutforms (zabulata) on which the mariner 
ſat or paſſed from one part of the ſhip to another, were called 
FORI, gang ways (4b eo quod inceſſus ferant), Serv. ad Virg. Zn. 
iv. 605.v1. 412. Cic. Sen. 6, and the helps to mount on board, Pox- 
Es vel SCALE, (x vel s). Some take fort for the 
deck, (STEGA, æ, Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3. 44. Stich. iti. 1. 12 ) o- 
thers for the ſeats. It is at leaſt certain they were both in the 
top of the ſhip and below, Si. 14. 425. Lucan. iii. 630. We alſo 
find forus, ling. Gell. xvi. 19. 7 

The anchor, (ANCHORA), which moored or faſtened 
{fundabat vel alligabat) the ſhips, was at firſt of ſtone, ſome- 
times of wood filled with lead, but afterwards of iron. Fo was 
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thrown  jaciebatur ) from the prow, Virg. n. vi. ult. by a 
cable, and fixed in the ground while the ſhip ſtood at anchor, 
ad anchoram vel in an hora ſlabat), Cæſ. B. G. v. 10. and raiĩ - 
fed { tollebatur vel vellebatur) when it ſailed, 12. iv. 23. ſomes» 
times the cable ( anchorale vel anchora) was cut, (precidebatur), 
Liv. xxii. 19. Cic. Verr. v. 34. The Yentti uſed iron chains 
inſtead of ropes, Cef. B. G. iii. 13. 

The plummet for ſounding depths { ad altitudinem maris ex- 
plrandam) was called BOLIS or Catapirates, Iſid. xix. 4. 

The ropes by which a ſhip was ticd to land were called RE- 
TINACULA, Virg. n. iv. 580. or Oxx, Liv. xxii. 19. 
xxviii. 36. or ſimply Fuxes, Firg. n. iii. 639. 667. Hence 
Oram ſelvere, to (et ſail, Quinchil. Ep. ad Tryph. & iv 2. 41. 

Ihe antients had ropes for girding a ſhip in a ſtorm, Horat. 
Od. i. 14. AF. Apoſt. xxvii. 17. which are ſtill uſed. They 
had alſo long poles, (conti, perticæ, ſudes vel trudes), to puſh 
it off rocks and ſhoals, Virg. En. v. 208. 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ſhip to keep it ſteady, 
was called SABURRA, ballaſt, Liv. xxxvii. 14. Virg. G. 


iv. 195. 
Ships were built { edificabantur) of fir, { abies), Virg. G. 
it. 68. alder, ( a/nus), Lucan. iii. 440. cedar, pine, and cy- 
preſs, Veget. iv. 34. by the Veneti of oak, (ex robore) Cel. B. 
G. iii. 13. ſometimes of green wood; fo that a number of 
ſhips were put on the ſtocks, ¶ pſitæ), completely equipped and 
launched, (infirude v. ornatæ armatæque in aquam deductæ fint), 
in forty-five days after the timber was cut down in the foreſt, 
Liv. xxviii. 45. by Cæſar, at Arles, againſt the people of 
Marſeilles, in thirty days, de Bell. Civ. i. 34. See Plin. xvi. 


3. / 74. 5 a 
here was a place at Rome beyond the Tiber were ſhips 
lay and were built, called NavaLia, plur. - im, the dock, 
Liv. iii. 26.viii. 14. XL 8 1. 

As the Romans quickly built fleets, they as ſpeedily man- 
ned them. Freedmen and flayes were employed as mariners 
or rowers, (nautæ vel remiges), who were allo called Socit Na- 
YalEs, Liv. xxi. 49. 50. Xxil. I. xxvi. 17. and CLassICl, 
xxvi. 48. Curt. iv. 3. 8. The citizens and allies were 1 
to furniſh a certain number of theſe, according to their for- 
tune, and limited ſometimes to ſupply them with proviſions 
and pay for a time, Liv. xxiv. 11. xxvi. 35: 

The legionary ſoldiers at firſt uſed to fight at fea as well as 


en land. But when the Romans came to have regular and 
eg a F; conſtant 
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conſtant fleets, there were a ſeparate kind of ſoldiers raiſed 
for the marine-ſervice, { milites in claſſem ſcripti), Liv. xxii, 
57. who were called CLASSIARII, or EriBaTz, C/. paſſim. 
Suet. Galb. 12. Tacit. Annal. xv. 51. but this ſervice was rec. 
koned leſs honourable than that of the legionary ſoldiers, St. 
ibid. Liv. xxxii. 23. Tacit. Hiſt. i. 87. ſometimes performed 
by manumitted ſlaves, Suet. Aug 16. The rowers alſo were 
coccaſionally armed, Liv. xxvi. 48. xxxvii. 16. 

The allies and conquered ſtates were in after times bound 
to furniſh a certain number of ſhips completely equipped and 
manned, Cic. Verr. v. 17. &c. Liv. xxxvi. 43. xlii. 48. Some 
only ſtores, arms, tackling, and men, xxviii. 45. 

Auguſtus ſtationed a fleet on the Tuſcan ſca at Miſenum, 
where Agrippa made a fine harbour called Poxros Julius, 
Suet. Aug. 16. by joining the Lucrine lake, and the lacus Aver- 
nu to the bay of Bajz, (f/inus Bajanus, Suet. Ner. 27. vel 
lacus Bajanus, Tacit. Ann. xiv. 4.) Dio. xlviii. 50. Virg. G. 
it. 163. and another on the Hadriatic at Ravenna, Suet. Aug. 
49. Tacit. Ann. iv. 5. Veget. iv. 31. and in other parts of 
the empire, Tacit. Hi,. i. 58. ii. 83. iv. 79. alſo on rivers, 
as the Rhine and Danube, Tacit. Annal. xii. 30. Flor. iv. 
12. 26. 

The admiral of the whole fleet was called Dux PRxrRCrus- 
QUE CLASSIS, Cic. Verr. v. 34. and his ſhip, NAVIS PRA- 
TORIA, Liv. xxix. 25. which in the night-time had, as a 
ſign, (/ignum nocturnum) three lights, Bid. 

At firſt the conſuls and prætors uſed to command the fleets 
of the republic, or ſome one under them; as Lælius under 
Scipio, Liv. xxvii. 42. xxix. 25. 

The commanders of each ſhip were called NAVARCHI, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 80. v. 24. or TRIERARCHI, i. e. præfecti trieris 
vel triremis navis, Cic. Verr. i. 20. Tacit. Hitt. ii. 9 Suet. 
Ner. 34. or Mais TRL Navium, Liv. xxix. 25. The maſter 
or proprietor of a trading veſſel, NAUCLERUS, Plaut. Mil. 
iv. 3. 16. NavicuLaToR, vel -ARlus. Cic. Fam. xvi. 9. 
Att. ix. 3. Verr. ii. 55. Manil. 5. who, when he did not go 
to ſea himſelf, but employed another to navigate his ſhip, was 
laid Naviculuriam ſc. rem facere, Cic. Verr. v. 18. 

The perſon who {tcered the ſhip and directed its courſe was 
called GUBERNA TOR, the pilot, ſometimes alſo Macis- 
TER, Virg. An. v. 176. Sil. iv. 719. He fat at the helm on 
the top of the ſtern dreſt in a particular manner, Plaut. Mi. 
iv. 4. 41. 45+ and gave order abou: ſpreading and * 
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the ſails, (expandere vel contrahere velu), plying or checking 
the oars, (incumbere remis vel eos inhibere) & c. Virg. v. 12. x. 
218. Cic. Orat. i. 33. Att. xiii. 21. | 
It was his part to know the ſigns of the weather, to be ac- 
quainted with ports and places, and particularly to obſerve the 
winds and the ſtars, Ovid. Met. iii. 592. Lucan. viii. 172. Virg. 
An. iii. 201. 269. 513. For as the ancients knew not the uſe 
of the compaſs, they were directed in their voyages chieſſy by 
the ſtars in the night-time, and in the day. time by coaſts and 
iſlands which they knew. In the Mediterranean, to which na- 
vigation was then chicfly confined, they could not be long out 
of the fight of land. When overtaken by a ſtorm, the uſual 
method was to drive their [hips on thore, (in terram agere vel 
 eficere), and when the danger was over, to ſet them afloat again 
by the ſtrength of arms and levers. In the ocean they only 
cruiſe long the coaſt. | 7 
In fome th ps there were two pilots, lian. ix. 40. who 

had an aſſiſtant called PROR ETA, Plaut. Rud. iv. 3. 75. i. e. 
Cuftes et tutela proræ, who watched at the prow, Ovid. Met. 
ii. 617. 

He wt had command over the rowers was called HorTa- 
Tor and PausaRIUs, ( ) Plaut. Merc. iv. 2. 4. Senec. 
Epift. 56. Ovid. ibid. or PoRTISCULUs, Plaut. Ain. iii. 1. 15. 
Feſtus. which was alſo the name of the ſtaff or mallet with 
which he excited or retarded them, { celcuſmata vel hortamenta 
dabat ), Plaut. Afin. iii. 1. 5. Hd. Orig. xix- 12. He did this 
alſo with his voice in a muſical tone, that the rowers might 
keep time in their motions, Serv. ad. Virg. An. iii. 128. Sil. v. 
360. Val. Flace. i. 470. Martial iii. 67. iv 64. Quinctil i 10. 
16. Stat. Theb. vi. 800. Aſcon. in. Cic. divin. 17. Hence it is 
alſo applied to the commanders, Dis. I. 32. Thoſe who hauled 
or pulled a rope, who raiſed a weight, or the like, called 
HELCIARII, uſed likewiſe to animate one another with a 
loud cry, Martial. ibid. | 

Before a fleet (CLASSIS) ſet out to ſea, it was ſolemnly 
reviewed (rata eft) like an army, Cic. Phil. xii. 3. prayers 
were made and victims ſacrificed, Liv. xxix. 27. XxxVi- 42. 
Appian. Bell. Civ. v. Virg. n. iii. 118. v. 7 2. Sil. xvii. 48. 
The auſpices were conſulted, Val. Max. i. Hor. Epod x. 1. xvi. 
24. and if any unlucky omen happened, as a perſon ſneezing on 
the left, or ſwallows alighting on the ſhips, &c. the voyage 
was ſuſpended, Polyen. ui. 10. Frontin. i. 12. _ 
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The mariners when they ſet ſail or reached the harboy; 
| decked the ſtern with garlands, Virg. u. iv. 418. G. i. 303. 
= There was great labour in launching (in deducends ) the ſhips, 
Firg. iv. 397. for as the ancients ſeldom failed in winter, their 
ſhips during that time were drawn up {/ubdu#z ) on land, H. 
rat. Od. i. 4. Virg. En. i 555. and ſtood on the ſhore, Jig 
En. iii. 135. 277. 

They were drawn to ſea by ropes and levers, f vectibui), 
with rollers placed below, {cylindris ligniſque teretrbus et rotur. 
dis ſulyectic), called PALANGESs, vel -ge, Caf. B. C. ii. g. or Scy. 
TULE, Bid. iii. 34. and according to ſome, lapſus rotarum ; but 
others more properly take this phraſe for rotas /abentes, wheels, 
Virg. An. ii. 236. : 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpoſe, 
called HELix, Athen. v. Plutarch. in Marcell.— Sil. Hal. xiv, 

52. 
: Sometimes ſhips were conyeyed for a conſiderable ſpace by 
land, Liv. xxv. 11. Sil. xii. 441. Fuer. Cal. 47. and for that 
purpoſe they were ſometimes ſo made, that they might be tak- 
en to pieces, Curt. viii. 10. Juſlin. xxxii. 3. a practice {till in uſe. 
Auguſtus is ſaid to have tranſported ſome ſhips from the open 

ſea to the Ambracian gulf near Actium, on a kind of wall co- 
vered with the raw hides of oxen ; Dio. I. 12. in like manner o- 
ver the Iſthmus of Corinth, Id. li. 5. So Trajan, from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, Id. xlviii. 28. | 

The ſignal for embarking was given with the trumpet, Lu- 
can ii. 690. They embarked n in a certain order, 
the mariners firſt, and then the ſoldiers, Liv. xxix. 25, xxii, 

10. They alſo ſailed in a certain order, Virg. An. v. 833. 
the light veſſels uſually foremoſt, then the fleet or thips of wir, 
and after them the ſhips of burden. But this order was often 
changed, Liv. paſſim. 

When they approached the place of their deſtination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they firſt ſaw, in the ſame 

manner as to omens at their departure, Vurg. An. iii. 5 37. Liv. 
| ÞXiX, 27. XXX. 25. 

When they reached the ſhore, terram appulerunt ), and 
landed (expeſuerumt the troops, prayers and ſacrifices again 
were made, Liv. xxxvii. 14. 47. | 

If the country was hoſtile, and there was no proper har- 
bour, they made a naval camp, caſtra navalia vel nautica) and 
drew up their ſhips on land, (/ubducezant) Liv. xxx. . 10+ 
$Xiii, 28. Cæſ. B. G. iv. 21. They did fo, eſpecially if they were 
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to winter there, Liv. xxxvi 45. xxxviii. 8. But if they were 
to remain only for a ſhort time, the fleet was ſtationed in ſome 
convenient place, {ad anchoram flabat, vel in flatione teneba= 
tur), not far from land, Liv. XXXi. 23. XXXvii. 15. xXxw. 17. 
Cal. B. C. iii. 6. iv. 21. B. Alex. 25. 
arbours PORT US) were moſt ſtrongly fortified, eſpeci- 

ally at the entrance, (aditus vel introitus; os, oftium, vel fau- 
cet), Virg En. i. 404. Cic. et Liv. The two ſides of which, 
or the piers, were called CORNUA, Cic. Att. ix. 14. Lucan. 
ii. 615. 706. or BRACHIA, Plin. ep. vi. 31. Suet. Claud. 20. 
Liv. XXXi. 26. on the extremities were erected bulwarks and 
towers, Vitruv. v. 11. There was uſually alſo a watch-tower, 
(Puakos, plur. -i), Ibid. with lights to direct the courſe of 
ſhips in the night-time; as at Alexandria in Egypt, Cæſ. B. 
C. iii. ut. Plin. XXxvi. 12. at Oſtia and Ravenna, Bid. at 
Caprese, Brunduſium, and other places, Suet. Tib. 74. Cal. 
46. Stat. Sylv. iii. 5. 100. A chain ſometimes was drawn 
zcroſs as a barrier or boom, (c/aufirum) Frontin. Stratagem. i. 
&. 6. 
f Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers; 
hence the name of Os IA at the mouth of the Tiber, Serv. ad 
Virg. nu. v. 281. Liv 1. 33. XXvi. 19. Ovid calls the ſeven 
mouths of the Nile, Poros, Her. xiv. 107. Amor. ii. 13. 
10. 

Harbours made by art { manu vel arte) were called Co rRHo- 
NES, vel -Na, orum, Serv. ad Virg. En. i. 43 1. Feſtus, 

Adjoining to the harbour were docks, (NAVALIA, iam), 
where the ſhips were laid up, {/-bdufe), careened and refit- 
ted, refectæ), Cic. Off. ii. 17. Liu. XXXviie 10. Cſ. B. C. ii. 
3. 4. Virg iv. 593. Ovid. Amor. ii. 9. 21. c 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner G milar to 
armies on land. Certain ſhips were placed in the centre, (me- 
dia acies), others in the right wing, (dextrum cornu), and others 
in the left; ſome as a reſerve, ( ſubſidio, naves ſubſidiariæ], 
Hirt. de Bell. Al. 10. Liv. xxxvii. 23. 29. xxxvi. 44. We 
find them ſometimes diſpoſed in the form of a wedge, a for- 
cps, and a circle, Polyb. i. Pclyen. iii. Thucyd. ii. but molt 
frequently of a ſemicircle or half moon, Veget. iv. 45. Sil. xiv. 
370. 

Before the battle, ſacrifices and prayers were made as on 
land z the admiral ſailed round the flect in a light galley, (na- 
vs aFuaria), and exhorted the men. | 


The ſoldiers and ſailors made ready {/o cxpediebant) for a- 
2 F tion; 
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tion; they furled the ſails and adjuſted the rigging ; for 1 
they never choſe to fight but in calm weather, Liv. xxvi. 39. 3 
A red flag was diſplayed from the admiral's ſhip, as a fig. TW 


nal to engage. The trumpets in it and all the other ſhips were 
tounded,jS:/. xiv. 372. and a ſhout raiſedby all the crews, Lu. 
can. iii. 540. Dio. xlix. 9. 
The combatants endeavoured to diſable or fink the ſhips of 
the enemy, by ſweeping off detergendæ the oars, or by 
ſtriking them with their Bl chiefly on the ſides, Dis. I. 29. 
They grappled with them by means of certain machines called 
crows, (CORVI), iron hands or hooks, (FERREZ Maus), 
drags or grappling irons, (HARPAGONES, 1. e afſeres * ig un. 
co prefix), & c. and fought as on land, Flor. ii. 2. Liv. xxvi. 
355 xxx. 10. C.. B. G. i. 5 2. Dio. xxxix. 43.—xXlix. 1. 3. &c, 
ey ſometimes alſo employed fire - ſhips, Hirt. B. Alex. 11, 
or threw fire brands, and pots full of coals and ſulphur, with 
various other combuſtibles ; Stuppea flamma manu, tc/i/que v4. | 
latile ferrum ſpargitur, Virg. En. viii. 694. which were @ WF | 
ſucceſsfully employed by Auguſtus at the battle of Actiunſ, 
| 
| 
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that moſt of Antony's fleet was thereby deſtroyed, Dre. I. 29. 
34, & 35. Hence Vix uns ſoſpes navis ab ignibus, Horat. od. 
3 7. 15. 
S ſieges they joined veſſels together, and erected on 
them various engines, Curt. ive 13. Liv. xxiv. 34. xxvi. 
26. Cef. B. C. iii. 34. or ſunk veſſels to block up their har. WF 
bours, Mid. et Liv. xxxv. 11. 14. 
The ſhips of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, * 
decked their prows with laurel and reſounded with triumphant WWF + 
muſic, Dis. li. 5. . | 
The prizes diſtributed after a victory at ſea, were much th: We 
ſame as on land. (See p. 385.) Alſo nayal puniſhments, pay, WF 
and ptoviſions, &c. Liv. xxiii. 21. 48. ; | 
The trading veſſels of the ancients were in general much in- 
ferior in ſize to thoſe of the moderns. Cicero mentions a num- | 
ber of ſhips of burden, none of which was below 2000 ampho- 
re, (quarum minor nulla erat duitm millium amphor{m) i. e. a- 
bout fifty-fix ton, which he ſeems to have thought a large ſhip, 
Cic. Fam. xii. 15, There were, however, ſome ſhips of enor- 
mous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is ſaid to have been 280 
cubits, i e. 420 feet long, and another 300 feet; the ton- 
nage of the former 7182, and of the latter, 3197, Atheneus. 
The ſhip which brought ſrom Egypt the great obeliſk that ſtood 
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ia the Circus of the Vatican in the time of Caligula, beſides 
the obeliſk itſelf, had 120,000 modii of /entes, lentiles, a kind of 
pulſe, for ballaſt, about 1138 ton, Plin. xvi. 40. J. 76. 


CUSTOMS or THE ROMANS. 


I. The ROMAN DRESS. 


THE diſtinguiſhing part of the Roman dreſs was the TOGA 
1 or gown, as that of the Greeks was the Pallium, Suet. 
Aug. 98. and of the Gauls, Braccæ, breeches, Suet. Jul. 80. 
Claud. 15. Plin. Epiſt. iv. 11. whence the Romans were cal- 
led GENS TOGATA, Virg. An, i. 286. Suet. Aug. 40. or TO- 
GATI, Cic. Reſc. Am. 46. Verr. i. 29. ii. 62. Orat. i. 24. iii. 
11. Salluft. Fug. 21. T acit. Hift. ii. 20. and the Greeks, or in 
general thole who were not Romans, PALLIATI, Suet. Caf. 
4. 8. Cic. Rabir. Poſt. g. Phil. v. 5. and Gallia Ciſalpina, when 
admitted into the rights of citizens, was called 'ToGaTa, Cic. 
Phil. viii, g. Hence alſo Fabula Togate et Palliate. (See p. 
353.) As the toga was the robe of peace, tegati is often oppoſe 
ed to armati, Liv. iv. 10. Cic. Cæcin. 15. Off. i. 23. Piſ. 3. 
and as it was chiefly worn in the city, (ibi, ſc. rure, nulla ne- 
ceſſtas toge, Plin. Ep. v. 6. It is ſometimes oppoſed to Rus- 
TICI, Plin. vi. 30. 

The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries, 
always to appear dreſt in the tega, Cic. Rabir. 10. but this was 
not always done. Some wore the Greek dreſs; as Scipio in 
Sicily, Tac. Ann. ii. 59. So the emperor Claudius at Naples, 
Dio ixvi. 6. | 

The TOGA (a tegendo, quod corpus tegat, Varro), was a 
looſe {laxa) flowing ( fluitans) woolen s. which covered 
the whole body, round and cloſe at the bottom, (ab imo), but 
open at the top down to the girdle, (ad cincturam), without 
ſleeves; ſo that the right arm was at liberty, and the left ſup- 
ported a part { /acinia) a flap or lappet) of the taga, which was 
drawn up ¶ ſubducebatur) and thrown back over the left ſhoulder, 
and thus formed what was called SINUS, a fold or cavity u- 
pon the breaſt, in which _ might be carried, Pim. = 

"2.02 18. 
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18. Gell. iv. 18. and with which the face or head might be cg. 
vered, Suet. Jul. 82. Liv. viii. 9. Hence Fabius, the Roman 
ambaſſador, when he denounced war in the ſenate of Carthage, 
is ſaid to have poured out, {/inum effudiſſe), Liv. xxi. 18. or 
ſhaken outzthe lap of his toga, (exciſiſe toge gremium), Flor, 
ii. 6. Dionyſus ſays the form of the toga was ſemicircular, 
iii. 61. | 

The taga in latter times had ſeveral folds, but anciently feu 
or none, { veteribus null; ſinus), Quinctilian. xi. 3. Theſe folds 
when collected in a knot or centre, Virg. An. i. 324. were 
called UMBO, which is put for the 7ga itfelf, Per/. v. 33. 

When a perſon did any work, he tucked up {/uccingeba:), 
his foga, and girded it (oftringebat) round him: Hence Accin- 
gere ſe operi vel ad npus, or oftener, in the paſſive accingi, to 
prepare, to make ready. See p. 72. 

The tega of the rich and noble, was finer and larger (/axir) 
than of the leſs wealthy, Heorat. Epod. iv. 8. Epiſl. i. 18. 3c. 
A new 7oga was called PXA. when old and thread bare, zr:ta, 
Id. Ep. i. 95. Martial. ii. 44. 58. 

The Romans were at great pains to adjuſt {componere) the 
taga, that it might fit Pr opertys (ne impar difhaeret), and not 
draggle, (nec deflueret), Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 77. 1. 3. 31 Epiſt. i. 
1. 95. Quinctil. xi. 3. Macrob. Sat. ii. . | 

The form of the tega was different at different times. The 
Romans at firſt had no other dreſs, Gall. vii. 12. It was then 
{trait (arfa) and cloſe; it covered the arms and came down 
to the fect, Qyinctil Bid. | | 

The toga was at firſt worn by women as well as men. But 
afrerwards matrons wore a different robe called STOL4, 


with a broad border or fringe (/imbus) called INSTITA, Eo. 


rat. Sat. i. 2. 29. reaching to the feet, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 32. 
Tibull. i. 7. 74 and alſo, as ſome ſay, when they went abroad, 
2 looſe outer robe thrown over the „ala like a ſurtout, a man- 
tle, or cloak, called PALLA or-Pep/zs, Hor. ib. 99 But the 


old ſcholiaſt on Horace makes pa//s here the ſame with in/{ita, 


and calls it Peripedium and Tunicæ pallium. Some think, that 
this fringe conſtituted the only dittinftion between the fila 
and zoga. It is certain, however, that the outer robe of a 
woman was called PALLa, Virg. Ku. i. 648. xi. 576. (quid 
palam ef feris gerebatur, Varr. de Lat. ling. iv. 30.) | 
Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the ala; hence called ToGarz, Hort. 
Sat. 1. 2. 82. Juven. ii. 70. Martial. ii. 39. vi. 64 X. 1 
; | ; 1, 
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Phil. ii. 18. and the modeſty of matrons is called Stolatus pu- 
dir, Mart. L 36. 8. 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by wo- 
men, called CycLAs, -adis, Juvenal. vi. 258. Suet. Cal. 5 2. 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the rag; 
and baniſhed perſons were prohibited the uſe of it, Pin. Fpift. 
iv. 11- Hence toga is put for the dignity of a Roman, Horat. 
Od. iii. 5. 10. | 

The colour of the tega was white, and on feſtivals they u- 
ſually had one newly cleaned ; hence they were ſaid Feftss 
41. BATI celebrare, Horat. Sat. ii 2. 61. ; 

Candidates for offices wore a taga whitened by the fuller, 
Toca CaNDIDA. veep. 85. 

The toga in mourning was of a black or dark colour, TOGA 
PULLA vel atra ; hence thoſe in mourning were ealled Por- 
LATI, Suet. Aug. 44. Juvenal. iii. 213. or ATRATY, Cic. Far. 
12. But thofe were alſo called Pullati, who wore a preat- 
coat Clacerna inſtead of the 7oga, Suet. Aug. 40. or a mean 
ragged dreſs, Plin. Epiſt. vii. 17. as the vulgar or poor peo- 
ple, (pullatus circulus, vel turba pullata), Quinctil. ii. 1 2. vi. 4. 

The mourning robe of women was called RICINIUM, ve! 
-NUS, vel Rica, (quod pot tergum rejiceretur), which covered 
the head and ſhoulders, Cic. /egg. ii. 23. or MavorTEs, 18, 
vel TA, Serv. in Virg. Anu. i. 268. Tjid. xix. 25, They ſeem 
to have had ſeveral of theſe above one another, that they might 
throw them into the funeral piles of their huſbands and friends. 
The Twelve Tables reftrited the number to three, Cic. 
Ibid. | | 

The Romans ſeldom or never appeared at a feaſt in mourn- 
ing, Cic. Vat. 12. nor at the public ſpectacles, Mart. iv. 2. not 
ꝛt feſtivals and ſacrifices, Ovid. Faft. i. 79. Horat. ii. 2. 60. 
Perſ. ii. 40. 

At entertainments the more wealthy Romans laid aſide 
the tega, and put on a particular robe called SYNTHEs1s, Mar- 
tial. v. 80. ii. 46. iv. 66. which they wore all the time of the 
Saturnalia, becauſe then they were continually feaſting, Mar- 
tial. xiv. 1. 141. Senec. Epift. 18. Nero wore it (ſynthefina, ſc. 
vel ir) in common, Suet. 51. 

Magiſtrates and certain prieſts wore a fega bordered with 
purple, (limbo pur pureo circumdata), hence called TOGA 
PRATEXTA ; as the ſuperior magiſtrates, Cic. red. in Sen. 
5. Liv. xxxiv. 7. Juvenal. x. go. the Pontifices, the Augurs, 
Cic. Sext. Gg. the DECEMvIRI facris faciundis, Liv. xxvii. 39. 
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&c. and even private perſons when they exhibited games, Ci. 
Pi. 4. 

© £04 when they triumphed wore an embroidered 05, 
called pICTa vel PALMATA, Martial. vii. 2. 7. 

Young men, till they were ſeventeen years of age, and 
young women, till they were married, alſo wore a gown bor. 
dered with purple, TOGA PRAXTEXTA, Liv. xxxiv. 7, 
Cic. Ferr. i. 44. Cat. ii. 2. Propert. iv. 12. 33. whence they 
were called PRATEXTATI, Liv. xxit. 57. Cic. Muren, ;, 
Suet. Aug. 44. 94. Hence amicitia pretextata, i. e. à teneris an- 
ms, formed in youth, Martial. x. 20. But verba prætextata i; 
put for ob/c@na, Suet. Veſp. 22, (quod nubentibus, depsſitis pre- 
textis, a multitudine pucrorum obſcena clamarentur, FEsrus), 
Geil. ix. 10. Macrob Sat. ii. 1. and mores pretextats, for impu- 
dici vel corrupti, Juvenal it. 170. 

Under the emperors the tega was in a great meaſure diſuſed, 
unleſs by clients when they waited (oicrum faciebant) on their 
patrons, Suet. Aug. 6o, Martial. i. og. ii. 57. x. 74. 3. 
Fcoliafl. in Juvenal. x. 45. and orators; hence called Togati, en- 
robed, Senec. de conſtant. 9. Tacit. Annal. xi. 7. 

Boys hikewife wore an hollow golden ball or boſs, (AUREA 
BULLA), which hung from the neck on the breaſt ; as ſome 
think in the ſhape of a heart, to prompt them to wiſdom ; ac- 
cording to others, round, with the figure of a heart engraved 
on it, Cic. Verr. i. 58. et Aſcon. in lac. Liv. xxvi. 36. Plaut. 
Rud. iv. 4. 127. Macrob. Sat. i. 6. The ſons of freed men 
and poorer citizens uſed only a leathern boſs, (bulla ſcertea, 
vel fignum de paupere loro), Juvenal. 5. 165. Plin. xxxiti. 1, 
| Boffes were alſo uſed as an ornament for belts or girdles, Virg. 
En. xii. 942. 

Young men uſually when they had completed the ſeven- 
teenth year of their age, laid aſide (ponebant vel deponcbant) the 
toga pretexta, and put on ( fumebant vel induebant) the manly 
gown, (TOGA VIRILIS), called Toga pura, Cic. Att. v. 20. 
ix. 19. becauſe it was purely white; and LiBERA, Ovid. Trift, 
iv. 10. 28. becauſe they were then freed from the reſtraint of 
maſters, and allowed greater liberty, Per/. v. 30. 

The ceremony of changing the toga was performed (agu mu- 
tabatur, Hor. Od. i. 36. 9.) with great ſolemnity before the 
images of the Lares, Propert. iv. 1. 132. to whom the bulla 
was conſecrated, (laribus donata pependit), Perf. ibid. ſome- 
times in the capitol, Val. Max. v. 4. 4- or they immediately 
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went thither, or to ſome temple to pay their devotions to the 
„Suet. Claud. 2. | 

The uſual time of the year for aſſuming the toga virilis was 
at the feaſts of Bacchus in March, (Liberalibus, xii. Kal. Apr. 
Cic. Att. vi. 1.) Ovid. Faſt. iii. 771. 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or princi- 
pal relation to the Forum, accompanied by his friends, Cic. 
Att. ix. 22. Aug. 26. Suet. Ner. 7. Tib. 54. (whoſe attend- 
ance was called OFFIciUM $0LENNE TOGE VIRILIS, Suet. 
Claud. 2. Plin Epift. i. 9.) and there recommended to ſome | 
eminent orator, whom he ſhould ſtudy to imitate, Cic. Am. 
1. Tacit Orat. 34. whence he was ſaid Forum attingere vel in 

m venire, when he began to attend to public buſineſs, 
{ forenſia flipendia auſpicabatur }, Senec. Controv. v. 6. Cic. 
Fam. v 8. Xiii. 10. xv. 16. This was called Dies toge virilis, 
Suet. Aug. 66. Cal. 15. Claud. 2. or Dies tirocinii, Suet. Tib. 
54. and the conducting of one to the Forum, TYROCINE 
UM, 1d. Aug. 26. Cal. 10. the young men were called TIRO- 
NES, young or raw ſoldiers, becauſe then they firſt began to 
ſerve in the army, Cic. Phil. ii. 15. Fam. vii. 3. Suet. Ner. 7. 
Liv. xl. 35. Hence 'Tiro is put for a learner or novice, Cic. 
Orat i. 50. Ponere tiracinium, to lay aſide the character of a 
learner, and give a proof of one's parts, to be paſt his novici- 
ate, Liv. xlv. 37. | 

When all he formalities of this day were finiſhed, the 
friends and dependants of the family were invited to a feaſt, 
and ſmall preſents diſtributed among them, called SPOR TU-=. 
LEA, Plin. Ep. x. 117, 118. The emperors on that occaſion 
uſed to give a largeſs to the people, (CONGIARIUM, fo call- 
ed from congius, a meaſure of liquids), Suet. Tib. 54. Tactt. 
Annal. iii. 29. 

Servius appointed, that thoſe who aſſumed the toga virilis 
ſhould ſend a certain coin to the temple of youth, Dianyſ. iv. 1 5. 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to aſſume (da- 
bant) the toga viri/is, ſooner or later than the age of ſeventeen, as 
+ they judged proper, Cic. Att. vi. 1. Suet. Aug. 8. Cal. 10. Cl. 43. 
Ner. 7. under the emperors, when they had completed the four- 
teenth year, Tacit. Ann. xii. 41: xiii- 15. Before this they were con- 
fidered as part of the family, (pars domds), afterwards of the 
late, (reipublice), Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 13. 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, com- 
- monly lived in a ſeparate houſe from their parents, Suet Lib. 
15. Domit. 2. Ic was, however, cuſtomary for them, as a mark 


of modeſty, during the firſt whole year, to keep (cabibere) _ 


d 
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right arm within the tega, Cic. Ccel. 5. and in their exerciſe; 
in the Campus Martius never to expoſe themſelves quite naked, 
as men come to maturity ſometimes did, Bid. 

The ancient Romans had no other clothing but the 2%, 
Gell. vii. 12. In imitation of whom, Cato uſed often to go 
dreſſed in this manner, and ſometimes even to lit on the tuin. 
nal when prætor, (campeſtri ſub toga cinctus), Aſcon in Cic. 
Val. Max. iii. 6. 7. Hence Exigua toga Catonis, Hor. Ep. i, 
19. 13. hirta, Lucan. becauſe it was ſtrait (ara) and coarſe, 
feraſſa vel pinguis), Horat. Sat. i. 3. 15. Juvenal. ix. 28. Mar. 
tial. iv. 19. Nor did candidates for offices wear any thing bu: 
the toga. See p. 85. | 

The Romans afterwards wore below the tega a white wool. 
len veſt called TUNICA, which came down a little below the 
knees before, and to the middle of the legs behind, Quin. 
Xi. 3. at firſt without ſleeves. Tunics with fleeves, (Cargo. 
DOT vel tunice manicate), or reaching to the ancles, (?alare;) 
were reckoned effeminate, Cic. Cat. ii. 10. Virg. Zn. ix. 616, 
Gell. vii. 12. But under the emperors theſe came to be uſed 
with fringes at the hands, (ad manus fimbriate), from the ex- 
ample of Cæſar, Suet. Jul 45. longer or ſhorter according to 
fancy, Horat. Sat. i. 2. 25. Prop. iv. 2.28. Thoſe who wore 
them were ſaid to be MANULEATI, Suet. Cal. 

The tunic was faſtened by a girdle or belt (CINGULUM, 
cinctus, i, ZONA vel Balteus) about the waiſt to keep it tight 
which alſo ſerved as a purſe {pro marſupio vel erumena), in which 
chey kept their money, Cell. xv. 2. Plaut. Merc. v. 2. 84. Suct, 
Vit. 16. Horat. Ep. ii. 2 40. The purſe commonly hung from the 
neck, Plaut. Truc. iii. 2. 7 and was ſaid decollaſſe when it was 
taken off; hence decollare, to deceive, Id Cap. iii. 1. 37. 

It was alſo thought effeminate to appear abroad with the tu- 
nic flackly or careleſsly girded : Hence the ſaying of Sylla con- 
cerning Cæſar to the Optimates, who interceded for his life, 
UT MALE PR&ACINCTUM PUERUM CAVERENT, Suet. Jul. 46. 
Dis. 43. 43. For this alſo Mæcenas was blamed, Senec. Ep. 14. 
Hence cinctus, precinus and ſuccinctus, are put for induftrius, 
expeditus vel gnavus, diligent, active, clever, Horat. Sat. i. 5. 
0. 14. 6. 107. becauſe they uſed to gird the tunic when at work, 
4d. Sat. ii. 8. 10. Ovid. Met vi. 59. and Diſcinctus for iner, 
mollis, ignavus, thus, Diſcinctus ucpos, a diſſolute ſpendthrift. 
Hor. Epod. i. 34. So Perſ. iii. 31. Diſcincti Afri, Virg. En. 
viii. 724 effeminate, or ſimply angirt; for the Africans did 


not uſe a girdle, Sl. iii. 236. Plaut. Pan. v. 2. 48. 
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The Romans do not ſeem to have uſed the girdle at home 
gr in private; hence diſcincti /udere, i. e domi, with their ty- 
nics ungirt, Horat. Sat. . 1. 73 for the never wore the ko- 

at home, but an undreſs, 1 veftis domeſtica, vel veflimenta), 
Bet. Aug. 73. Vit. 8. Cic. de. Fin. ii. 24. Plin. ep. v. G. . Hence 
the tega and other things which they wore only abroad were 
called FORENSIA, Suet. Aug. 73. al. 17, or VESTITVs ro- 
RENSIS, Cic. ibid. and VESTIMENTA FORENSIA, Colum. xii. 45. 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men, but that 
of the former always came down to their feet, and covered 
their arms, Juvenal. vi. 445. They alſo uſed girdles both be- 


fore and after marriage, Fe/tus, in CINGULUM ; Martial. xiv, 


151. 
The Romans do not ſeem to have uſed à belt above the tega. 
But this point is ſtrongly conteſted. 

Yoyng men when they aſſumed the toga virilit, and women 
when they were married, received from their parents a tunic 
wrought in a particular manner, called TUNICA RECTA 
or REGILL a, Feſtus, Plin. viii. 48. ſ. 74. | 

The ſenators had a broad ſtripe of purple (or rather two 
ſtripes, kr vel piagula, Varr. de Lat. ling. viii. 47.) ſewed on 
the breaſt of their tunic, Horat. Sat. i. 6 28. called LATUS 
CLAVUS, Ovid. Trift. iv. 10. 29. & 35. which is ſometimes 
put for the tunic itſelf, Suct. Fl. 45. or the dignity of a ſ:na- 
tor, Id Tib 35. Claud 24. Ved. 2. 4. The EZquiter, a narrow 
ſtripe, ANGUSTUS CLAVUS. Sce, p. 7. & 27 

Auguftus granted to the ſons of Senators the right of wear- 
ing the /atus c/avus, aſter they aſſumed the toga uirilit, and 
made them tribunes and prefects in the army ; hence called 

TxiBuUNI ET PRAFECTI LATICLAVIHI, Suet. Aug 38. Ner. 26 
Domit. 10. The tribunes choſen from the Equites were called 
ANGUSTICLAv11, Suet Orb. 10. Galb. 10. They ſeem to have af» 
vüi. 23 
9 in a triumph wore with the tega picta an embroĩ - 

dered tunic, (ruxica PALMATA), Liv. x. 7. Martial. vii. 1. 
Pl. ix. 36. 1. Go. called alto Tunica Javit, becauſe the image 
of that god in the Capitol was clothed with it, Zwuvenal. x. 
38. Tunics of this kind uſed to be ſent by the ſenate to fo- 
* kings as a preſent, Liv. xxvii. 4 Xxx. 15. XKxi. I. 

The poor people who could not purchaſe a lage, wore no 
thing but a tunic; hence called TyxicaTus POPELLUS, 


Herat. Ep. i. 7. 65. or TUNICATI, Cic. in Rull. ii. 34. 


. 


Foreigners 45 Rome ſeem alſo to have uſed phe ſame dreſs; 
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hence homo tunicatus, for a Carthaginian, Plaut. Pen. v. 3. 2, 
and ſlaves, Id. Amphit. i. 1. 213. Senec. brev. vit. 12. likewiſe 
gladiators, Juvenal. ii. 143 : 
In the country, perſons of fortune and rank ufed only the 
tunic, Juuenal. iii 170. In winter they wore more than one 
- tunic. Auguſtus uſed four, Suet. Aug. 82. TIES 
Under the tunic, the Romans wore another woollen cover. 
ing next the ſkin like our ſhirt, called INDUSIUM or Sv. 
BUCUL.A, Horat. Ep. i. 1. 95. Suet. ibid. and by later writers, 
Interiila and Camiſia. Linen cloaths (veftes linee, Plin. xii. 6), 
were not uſed by the ancient Romans, and are ſeldom men- 
tioned in the claſſics. The uſe of linen was introduced under 
the emperors from Egypt, Plin. Pref. whence Sinden vel 
veftes Byſtne, fine linen. Girls wore a linen veſt or ſhift, called 
SUPPARUM vel -#;, Plaut. Rud. i. 2. 91. Lucan. ii. 363. Fel. 
tus. Ye 
The Romans in later ages wore above the tega a kind of great. 
coat, called LACERNA, Juvenal. ix 29. open before and faſ. 
tened with claſps or buckles, (FIBULA, which were much 
uſed to faſten all the different parts of dreſs, Virg. Ex. iv. 139. 


Ovid. Met. viii. 318. except the toga), eſpecially at the ſpec. - 


tacles, Martial. xiv. 137. to ſcreen them from the weather, 
with a covering for the head and ſhoulders, (capitium, quod ca- 
pit pettus, Varr. iv. zo.) called CUCULLUS, Juvenal. vi. 118, 
329. Marital. xi. go. They uſed to lay afide the lacerna when the 
emperor entered, Suet. Claud. 6. It was at firſt uſed only in 
the army, Paterc. ii. 80. Ovid. Faſt. ii. 745. Prop. iii. 10. 7. 
but afterwards alſo in the city. 

During the civil wars, when the oga began to be diſuſed, 
the /acerna came to. be worn in place of it, to ſuch a degree, 
that Auguitus one day ſecing from his tribunal a number of ei- 
tizens in the aſſe mbly dre ſſed in the lacerna, . pullati vel lacer- 
nati), which was commonly of a dark colour, Martial. xiv. 
129. repeated with indignation from Virgil, “ Romans rerum 
dominos gentemgue togatam; and gave orders to the ædiles not 
to allow any one to appear in the forum or circus in that dreſs, 
Suet. Aug. 40. It was only uſed by the men, -Scho/taf. in Juve- 
nal. i. 62. and at firit was thought unbecoming in the city, 
Cic. Phil. ii. 29. It was ſometimes of various colours and tex- 
ture, Juvenal. i. 27. ix. 28. Martial. ii. 19. 

Similar to the lacerna was the LENA, (pam), a Grecian 
robe or mantle thrown over the pa/lium, Serv. ad. Virg. En. 
v. 262, Feſtus. Martial. xii. 36. Xiv. 13. 
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The Romans had another kind of great coat or ſurtout, re- 
ſembling the lacerna, but ſhorter and ſtraiter, called PE» 
NULA, which was worn above the tunic, Suet. Ner. 48. hav- 
ing likewiſe a hood, (caput vel capitium), Plin. xxiv. 15. uſed 
chiefly on journies and in the army, Cic. Att. xii. 33. Mil. 10. 
Sext. 38. Juv. v. 78. Senec ep. 87. N. Q iv. 6. allo in the city, 
Suet. Cal. 52. Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 27. ſometimes covered with 
arough pile or hair for the ſake of warmth, called GAUSAaPA, 

nge et plur.vel ; Petron. 28. Ovid. Art. Am. it. 300. Perl. vi. 
46. or Gauſapina penula, Martial. vi. 59. xiv. 145. 147- of va- 
rious colours, and common to men and women, Bid. ſome- 
times made of ſkins, SCORTEA, Feſtus, Martial. xiv 130. 

The military robe of the Romans was called SAGUM, an 

n woollen garment, which was drawn over the other clothes 
and faſtened before with claſps, Suet. Aug. 26. Sil. xvii. 531. 
in dangerous conjunctures worn alſo in the city, by all except 
thoſe of conſular dignity, Cic. Phil. viii. I. as in the Italie 
war for two years, Liv. Epit. 72 & 73. Paterc. ii. 16. Diſten- 
ij ſago impaſitum in ſublime jactare, to toſs in a blanket, Suet. 0th. 
2. Martial. i. 4. 7. 8 

The Romans wore neither ſtockings nor breeches, but uſed 
ſometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth, 
(FASCLZA, vel -iolæ, fillets, bands, or rollers), named from 
the parts which they covered, TIBIALIA and FEMINALI A, 
or Femoralia, 1. e. tegumenta tibiarum et femorum, Suet. Aug 
82. ſimilar to what are mentioned, Exod. xxviii. 42. Levit. vi. 
10. xvi. 4. Exek. xliv. 18. uſed firſt, probably, by perſons 
in bad health, Cic. Brut. 60. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 255. Quino- 
til. xi. 3. afterwards by the delicate and effeminate,. Cie. 
Att. i. 3 Har. reſp. 21. Suet. Aug. $2. who likewiſe had muf- 
flers to keep the throat and neck warm, called FOCALIA vel 
Focale, ſing. (a faucibus), Horat. et Quinct. ibid. Martial. iv. 
41. vi. 41. Xiv. 142. uſed chiefly by orators, Jbid. et Geil. xi. 
9. Some uſed a handkerchief (SUDARIUM) for that purpoſe, 
Suet. Ner. gt. | 

Women uſed ornaments round their legs, (ornamenta circa 
crura), called PERISCELIDES, Horat. Ep. i. 17. 56. | 

The Romans had various coverings for the feet, (calceamen- 
ta vel tegumenta pedum, Cic. Fuſc. v. 32.) but chiefly. of two 
kinds. The one (CALCEUS, , a: ſhoe), covered che 
whole foot, ſomewhat like our ſhoes, and was tied above with 
a latchet or lace, a point or ſtring, (CORRIGIA, Loxun vel 
_ Li6uia), Cic. de Divin. ii. 40. Martial. ii. 29. 57. The o- 
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ther (SOLEA, e, a flipper or ſandal, guod ſolo pe, 
fubjiciatur; Fxsrus), covered only the ſole of the foot, ang 
was faſtened on with leathern thongs or ſtrings, (teretibus Ja- 
benis vel obſtrigillis vintta, Gell. xiii; 21. amentis, Plin. xxxiy, 
6. /. 14.) hence called VincuLa, Owd. Faſt: ii. 324. Of the 
latter kind there were various forts 3 Creripa, vel -DULE, H. 
Cic. Ratir. Pot. 27. Horat. Sat. i. 3. 129, GaLLicz, Cic. Phi, 
ii. 30. &c. and thoſe who wore them were ſaid to be diſcalcea. 
ti, (avoretires), pedibus inteftis, Tacit. Ann. ii. 59. 

The Greeks wore a kind of ſhoes, called PHzcas14, Sener. 
de benef. vii. 21. I 

The calcei were always worn with the t9ga when a perſon 
went abroad, Cir: ibid. Plin. Epift. vii. 3. Suet. Aug. 73+ whence 
he put them off, (calceos et vgſlimenta mutavit), and put on 
{ induebat vel inducebat) ſlippers when he went on a journey, 
Cic. Mil. 10. Caligula permitted thoſe who choſe, to wear 
ſlippers in the theatre, Dio. lix. 7. as he himſelf did in public, 
Suet. 5 2. 8 

Slippers (ſelee) were uſed at feaſts, Plaut. Truc. ii. 4. 13, 
Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 77. Ep. i. 13. 15. but they put them off 
When about to eat, Martial. iii. 50. It was eſtecmed cffemi- 
nate for a man to appear in public in ſlippers, (oleatus), Cic, 
Har. Reſp. 21. Verr. v. 33. Piſ. 6. Liv. xxix. 19. Suer. Cal. 
32. Slippers were worn by women in public, Plaut. Truc. 
ii. 8. 

The ſhoes of ſenators came up to the middle of their legs, 
Horat. Sat. i. 6. 27. and had a golden or ſilver creſcent (luna 
vel lunula, i. e. litera C) on the top of the foot, Juvenal. vii, 
192. hence the ſhoe called Lunata pellis, Martial. i. 50. and 
the foot /unata planta, Id: ii. 29. But this ſeems to have been 
peculiar to Patrician ſenators, Scholioft. in Juvenal. 

The ſhoes of women were genetally white, Ouid. Art. Am. 
| Lit. 271. ſometimes red, ſcarlet, or purple, (rubri, mullet, u 
purpurei), Perſ. v. 169. Virg. Ecl. vii. 32. En. i. 341. yel- 
low, (lutei vel cerei), Catull. lix. g. &c. adorned with em- 
broidery and pearls, particularly the upper leathers or upper 
parts, (crepidarum chfiragula), Plin. ix. 35. J 56. 

Mens ſhoes were generally black ; fome wore them ſcarlet 
or red, Martial: ii. 29. 8. as Julius Cæſar, Dio. xliii. 43. and, 
eſpecially under the emperors, adorned with gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones, Plaut. Bach. ii. 3. 97. Seneci ii. 12. Plin. 
AATViU 2. They were ſometimes turned up in the point — 
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the form of the letter ſ, called Calcei repandi, Cic. de. Nat. 

+ 1- 230. 
be ſenators are ſaid to have uſed four latchets to tie their 
ſhoes, and plebeians only one, {{id. xix. 34. Senec. de T ran- 

ll. Anim. 2. 

The people of ancient Latium wore ſhoes of unwrought 
leather, (ex corio crud>), called PERONES, Virg. An. vii. go. 
as did alſo the Marfi, Hernici, and Veſtini, who were likewiſe 
clothed in ſkins, Fuvenal. xiv. 195. &c. It was long before 

learned the uſe of tanned leather, (Al ur; ex alumine, 
(of alum), pelles ſubigebantur, ut mollioret fierent), which 
was made of various colours, Martial. ii. 29. vii. 34. 

The poor people ſometimes wore wooden ſhoes, { ſaleæ lig- 
ne), which uſed to be put on perſons condemned for parri- 
cide, Auct. ad Herenn. i. 13. de Invent. ii. 50. 

Similar to theſe were a kind of ſhoes worn by country peo- 
ple, called ScuLPoNER, Cato de re R. 59. with which they 
ſometimes ſtruck one another in the face, (os batuebant), Plaut. 
Caf. ii. 8. 59. as courtezans uſed to treat their lovers, com- 
mitigare aer caput), Terent. Eun. v. 8. 4. Thus Omphi- 
le uſed Hercules, 76. 

The thoes of the ſoldiers were called Catica, ſometimes 
ſhod with nails, (cl/avis /ufixe), See p. 368. of the comedians, 
SOCCL, flippers, often put for /o/ee; of the tragedians, Co- 
THURNI. See p. 355. 

The Romans ſometimes uſed ſocks or coverings for the 
feet, made of wool or goats hair, called UDONES, Martial. 
xiv. 140. 

The Romans alſo had iron ſhoes (Sol RA FERREE) for mules 
and horſes, not fixed to the hoot with nails as among us, but 
fitted to the foot, ſo that they might be occaſionally put on and 
off, Catull. xviii 26. Swet. Ner. 30. Veſp. 23. Plin. xxxv. 11. 
{. 49. ſometimes of ſilver or gold; ( Poppea conjux Neronis de- 
licatioribus jumentis ſuis ſoleas ex auro guoque induere), Id. xxxiii. 
11. {. 49. Dro. laiv 28. 

Some think that the ancients did not uſe gloves, / chirathece 
vel manice). But they ate mentioned both by Greek and Ro- 
man writers, Homer. Odyſſ. 24. Plin. ep. iii. 5. with fingers, 
(digitalia, ;-um), Varr. R. R. i. 55. and without them, what 
we call mittens. - 

The ancient Romans went with their head bare, (capite a- 
ferto), as we ſee from ancient coins and ſtatues, except at ſa» 


cred rites, games, feſtivals, on journey, and in war, _— 
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of all the honours decreed to Cæſar by the ſenate, he is faid to 
have been chiefly pleaſed with that of always wearing a laurel 
crown, becauſe it covered his baldneſs, Swet. Jul. 45. which 
was reckoned a deformity among the Romans Ovid. Art. An, 
Mit. 250. 7 acit, Annal. iv. 57. Suet. Domit. 18. Juvenal. iv. 38. 
as among the Jews, II. Xing, ii. 23. 

They uſed, however, in the city, as a ſcreen from the heat 
or wind, to throw over their head the lappet of their gown, 
(/aciniam vel ſinum toge in caput rejicere ), which they took off 
when they met any one to whom they were bound to ſhew 
reſpect, as the conſuls, &c. Plutarch. in Pomp. et queſt. Rem. 
10. See p. 110. 

The Romans veiled their heads at all ſacred rites but thoſe 
of Saturn, Serv. in Virg. An. iii. 405. In caſe of ſudden and 
extreme danger, Plaut. Met. ii. i. 77. Petron. 7. go. in grief 
or deſpair, as when one was about to throw himſelf into a ri- 
ver or the like, Horat Sat. ii. 3. 37. Thus Cxfar, when aſ- 
ſaſſinated in the ſenate houſe, Sue?. Ce/. 82. Pompey, when 
ſlain in Egypt, Dio. xlii. 4. So criminals, when executed, Lin, 
i. 26. 81}. x1. 26 9. 

At games and feſtivals the Romans wore a woollen cap or 

bonnet, (PILEUS, vel-«m), Horat. Ep. i. 13. 15. Martial. xi. 7. 
xiv. 1. Suet. Ner. 57. Senec. Epiſt. 18. which was alſo worn 
by ſlaves, hence called prtLEaT1, when made free, Liv. xxiv, 
16. Plaut. Amph. i. 303. or ſold, Gel. vii. 8. (See p. 35.) 
whence pileus is put for liberty, Suet. Tib. 4. Martial. ii. 48. 
4. likewiſe by the old and fickly, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 733. 

The Romans on journey uſed a round cap like a helmet, 
(GALERUS vel -im), Virg. ZEn. vii. 688. or a broad brim- 
med hat, (PE Trasus), Suet. Aug. 82. Hence petaſatus, prepar- 
ed for a journey, Cic. Fam. xv. 17. Caligula permitted the 
ufe of a hat like this in the theatre, as a ſcreen from the heat, 
Drs. lix. 7. | 

The women uſed to drefs their hair in the form of a hel- 
met or galerus, mixing falſe hair (crines ſicti vel ſuppsfiti) with 
it, Schaliaſt. in Fuvenal. vi. 120. 

90 likewiſe warriors, S/. i. 404. who ſometimes alſo uſcd 
a cap of unwrought leather, (CUDO- vel -en), Sil. viii. 494. 
Xvi. 59. N 

The head-dreſs of women, as well as their other attire, was 
different at different periods. At firſt it was very fimple. 
They ſeldom went abroad, and when they did, they almoſt 
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Aways had their faces veiled. But when riches and luxury 
increaſed, dreſs became with many the chief object of atten- 
tion; hence a woman's toilet and ornaments were called 
MUNDUS MULIEBRIS, her world, Liv. xxxiv. 7. 

They anointed their hair with the richeſt perfumes, Ovid. 
Met. v. 53+ Tibull. iii. 4. 28. and ſometimes painted it, Tib. i. 
9.43 Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 63. (comam rutilabant vel inceudebant, 
made it appear a bright yellow, with a certain compoſition or 
waſh, a /ixrvium or lye; lixiso vel · va, einere vel cinere lixiviti, 
Val. Max. ii. 1. 5. Plin. xiv. 20. ſpumd Batavd vel cauflicd, 
i. e. /apone, with ſoap, Martial. viii. 33. 20. xiv. 26, Suet. Cal. 
47. Plin. xxviii. 12. f. 51.) but never uſed powder, which is a 
rery late invention, firſt introduced in France about the year 
J ” 

Abe Roman women frizzled or curled their hair with hot 
irons, (calido ferro vel calumiſtris uibrabant, criſpabant, vel intor- 
quebant), Virg. En. xii- o. Cic. Brut. 75. hence coma calg- 
2 frizzled hair, Cic. Sext. 8. Homo calamiſtratus, by way 
of contempt, Cic. poft red. in Sen. 6. Plaut. Aſin. iii. 3. 37. and 
ſometimes raifed it to a great height by rows and ſtories of 
curls, Juvenal. vi. 501. Hence ALTUM CALIENDRUM, i. e. 
capillitium adulterinum vel capillamentum, Suet. Cal. 11. in ga- 
tri vel galeæ modum ſuggeſtum, Tertull. de Cult. Fem. 7: the 
lofty pile of falſe hair, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 48. ſuggeſtus, vel -um 
come, as a building, Stat. Sylv. i. 2. 114. Coma in gradus forma» 
ta, into ſtories, Suet. Ner. 51. Qlinctil. xii. Flexus cincinnorum, 
vel annulorum, the turning of the locks or curls, fmbrie vel 
tirri, the extremities or ends of the curls, Cic. Piſ. 11. Juve- 
nal. Lili. 165. The locks ſeem to have been fixed by hair 
pins; (crinales acus), Propert. iii. 9. 53. Dio. Ii. 14. 

The flaves who aſſiſted in frizzling and adjuſting the hair, 
(in crine componendo), were called CINIFLONES or CixERAR1L, 
Horat. Sat. i. 2. 98. who were in danger of puniſhment if a ſin- 
gle lock was improperly. placed, (/ unus de toto peccauerat orbe 
comarum annulus, incerta non bene fixus ac); the whip (Tau- 
REA, i, e. flagrum vel ſcutica de pene taurino) was preſently ap- 
plied, Juvenal. vi. 491. or the mirror (SPECULUM), made of 
polithed braſs or ſteel, of tin or filver, Plin. 34. 17. f. 48. was 
aimed at the head of the offender, Martial. ii. 66, A number 
of females attended, who did nothing but give directions, Ju- 
venal. ibid. | | 

The hair was adorned with gold, and pearls, and precious 
tones, Ovid. Her. xv. 75. xxi. 8g. Manil. v. 518. 3 
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with crowns or garlands and chaplets of flowers, (crronæ et /er. 
ta), Plaut. Aſin. iv. 1. 58. bound with fillets or ribbons of va. 
rious colours, (crinales vitte vel foſeig), Ovid, Met. i. 477. iy. 
The head-drefs and ribbons of matrons were different from 
thoſe of virgins, Propert. iv. 12. 34. Virg. En. ii. 168. 

Ribbons ſeem to have been peculiar to modeſt women; 
hence Vittæ tenuer, infigne pudoris, Ovid. Art, Am. i. 31, Ni 
mihi cum vitta, i. e. cum muliere pudica et caſia, Id, Rem. Am, 

86. 
g Immodeſt women uſed to cover their heads with mitres, 
(Mrrax vel mitella,) Juvenal. iii. 66, Serv. in Virg. En. iy, 

216. Cic. de reſp. Haruſp. 21. 7 

Mitres were likewite worn by men, although eſteemed eſ. 
feminate, Cic. Rabir. Pf. 10. and what was ſtill more ſo, 
coverings for the cheeks, tied with bands (redimicula vel ligami. 
na) under the chin, Virg. ibid. et 1x, 616. Propert. ii. 29. 

An embroidered net or caul (reticulum auratum) was uſed 
for incloſing the hair behind, Juvenal, ii. 96. called verica 
from its thinnefs, Martial. viii. 33. 19. 

Women uſed various coſmetics, (medicamina vel lenecinia), 
and wathes or waſh-balls {/megmata) to improve their colour, 
Ovid. Med. Tac. 51. &c, Senec. Helv. 16, They covered 
their face with a thick paſte, (multo pang vel tectorio), which 
they wore at home, Juvenal. vi. 460, &c. 

> Aka the wife of Nero, invented a ſort of pomatum or 
ointment to preſerve her beauty, called from her name POP- 
PA ANUM, made of aſſes milk, [b:d. er Plin, xi. 41. xxviii. 12. 
f. 50. in which ſhe uſęd alſo to bathe, Five hundred aſſes are ſaid 
to have been daily milked for this purpoſe ; and when ſhe was 
baniſhed from Rome, fiſty aſſes attended her, /bid, et Dio. Ixii. 28, 
Some men imitated the women in daubing their faces ; thus 
Otho, ( faciem pane madido linere quotidie conſuevit), Suet. Oth, 
12. Juvenal. ii. 107. Pumice ſtones were uſed to ſmooth the 
ſkin, Plin. xxxvi. 21. ſ. 42. | 

Paint (FUCUS) was uſed by the Roman women as early a 
the days of Plautus ; ceruſe or white lead (cerufſa), or chalk, 
(creta), to whiten the fkin, and vermilion (minium, purpuriſ- 
ſum vel rubrica) to make it red, Plaut. Hof. i. 3. 101. & 118, 
Truc. ii. 11. 356. Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 199. Herat, Epod, 12. 10, 
Martial. ii. 41. viii. 33. 17. Hence, fucatæ, ceruſſatæ, creta- 
te, et minionatæ, painted, Vid. in which alſo the men imitat- 
ed them, Lice £ iſo 11. | 1 2 The 
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The women uſed a certain plaiſter which took off the ſmall 
hairs from their cheeks ; or they pulled them out by the root 
(radicitus vellehant) with inſtruments called VOLSELL A, 
eweezers, Martial. ix, 28. which the men likewiſe did, Id. 


mu. 47. Suer. Cef. 45, Galb. 22. Oth, 12. Quinctil. i. 6, v. 9. 


Pram. viii. The edges of the eye-lids and eye brows they pain- 
tec with a black powder or ſoot, / fuligine cell inebant), Tertull. 
de cult. fœem 5. Juvenal. ii. 93. Plin. ep vi. 2. 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity on the face, 
they uſed a patch, (SPLENIUM vel enp'aſtrum), Martial. ii, 
29. 8. ſometimes like a crefcent, (/unatum), Id. viii. 33. 22. 
alſo for mere ornament, Plin. Ep. vi. 2, Hence ſpleniatus, 

atched, Martial. x 22. Regulus, a famous lawyer under 
Domitian, uſed to anoint (circumlinere) his right or left eye, 
and wear a white pateh over one fide or the other of his fore» 
head, as he was to plead either for the plaintiff or defendant, 

6 ſi a v. pro petitore ; alterum, i a poſſeſſore efſet acturus, 
| Pin, Ep. vi. 2. 

The oa took great care of their teeth by waſhing and 
rubbing them, Plin. Ep. viii. 18, Plin. xxxi. 10. Martial. xiv, 
22. 56. When they loſt them, they procured artificial teeth of 


ivory, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 48. Martial. i 20. 73. ii. 41. v. 44. 


vil. 1 If looſe, they bound them with gold, Cic. Legg. ii. 
24. It is ſaid Æſculapius firſt invented the pulling of teeth, 
(dentis evulfionem), Cic. Nat. D. iii. 57. 
The Roman ladies uſed ear-rings (INAURES) of pearls, 
(margarite, bacce, vel wniones,) Horat. Epod, viii. 14. Sat. ii. 
3. 247. three or four to each ear, Plin. ix. 35. f. 56. Senec. 
de Benef. vii. g. ſometimes of immenſe value, Suet. Jul. 50. 
Plin. ix. 35. ſ. 57. hence, Uor tua lacupletis domits auribus 
cenſum gerit, Senec. Vit. Beat. 17. and of precious ſtones, Os 
wid. Art, Am. i. 432. alſo necklaces or ornaments for the 
neck, (MONILIA), made of gold, and ſet with gems, Virg. 
An. i. 658. Ovid. Met. x. 264. Cic. Verr, iv. 18, which the 
men alſo uſed, Suet. Galb. 18. Ovid. Met. x. 115. Plin. ix. 
3 But the ornament of the men was uſually a twiſted 
chain, (torquis, v. es), Virg, Æn, vii, 351. or a circular plate 
of gold, (circulus auri vel aureus) Virg, En. v. 559. alſo a 
chain compoſed of rings, (catena, catella, vel catenula), uſed 
both by men and women, Liv. xxxix. 31, Horat. Ep. i. 17. 
55. Ornaments for the arms were called ARMILLAE. 
There was a female ornament called SEGMENTUM, 
worn only by matrons, Val. ax. v. 2. 1. which ſome ſup- 
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poſe to have been a kind of necklace, Serv. in Yirg. A, | 
658. Vd. xix. 31. but others more properly, an embroidered 
ribbon, {faſcia, tenia, vel witta intexta auro,) or a purple 
fringe, (purpurea fimbria vel inflita), ſewed to the cloaths, 
Scholiaft. in Juv. ii. 124. vi. 89. Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 169, 
Hence Vis ſegmentata, an embroidered robe, or having 2 
purple fringe, (a crebris ſectionibus,) Plaut. 

The Roman women uſed a broad ribbon round the breaſt 
called STROPHIUM, which'ſerved inſtead of a boddice or 
itays, Catull. Ixii. 65. They had a claſp, buckle, or brace. 
let on the left ſhoulder, called SPINTHER or Spinter, Feſtus, 
Plaut. Men. iii. 3. 4. | 

Ihe ordinary colour of cloaths in the time of the republic wa 
white; but afterwards the women uſed a great variety of co- 
lours, according to the mode, or their particular taſte, Ovid, 
Art. iii. 187. | 

Silk (vit ſerica vel b:mbycina) was unknown to the Ro- 
mans till towards the end of the republic. It is frequently 
mentioned by writers after that time, Firg. G. ii. 121. Horat, 
Eped. viii. 15. Suet. Cal. 52. Martial. iii. 82. vill. 33. 68. ix 
38. xi. 9. 28. 50. Juvenal. vi. 259. The uſe of it was for- 
bidden to men, Tacit. Annal. ii. 33. Vapiſc. Tacit. 10. 

Heliogabalus is ſaid to have been the firſt who wore a robe 
of pure ſilk, (veſlis helaſerica), before that time it uſed to be 
mixed with ſome other ſtuff, ( ſubſericum), Lamprid. in Ela 
gab. 26. 29. The filk, which had been cloſely woven in In- 
dia, was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looſer texture, 
intermixed with linen or woollen yarn, Plin. vi. 20. ſo thin 
that the body ſhone through it, (ut tranfluceret), Ibid. firkt 
fabricated in the iſland. Cos; Plin. xi. 22. 1. 26. Hence ele: 
Coe for ſericæ vel bembycine, tenues vel pellucide, Tibull. ii. 3. 
57. Propert. i. 2. 2. Horat. Sat. i. 2. 101. Ventus textilis, . 
nebula, Petron. 55. The Emperor Aurelian, is ſaid to have re- 
fuſed his wife a garment of pure ſilk, on account of its ex- 
orbitant price, Yopiſe. in Aurel. 45. | 

Some writers diſtinguiſh between vgſtis hombycina and ſerica, 
The former they make to be produced by the ſilk-worm, (len- 
2 „ the latter from a tree in the country of the Seres (ſing. 
Ser) in India. But moſt writers confound them. It ſeems 
doubtful, however, if ſericum was quite the ſame with what 
we now call ſilk, Plin. xi. 22. ſ. 25. xxiv. 12. ſ. 66. &c. 

Sük-worms (Genilfces are ſaid to have been firſt introduced 

at 
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at Conſtantinople by two monks in the time of Juſtinian, A. D. 
zt. Procop. de bell, Goth. iv. 17, The Romans were long ig- 
norant of the manner in which ſilk was made. 

Cloaths were diſtinguiſhed, not only from their different 
texture and colour, but alſo from the places where they were ma- 
nufatured ; thus, Yeftis aurea, aurata, pita, embroidered with 

Id ; purpurea, conchyliata, Cic. Phil. ii. 27. re vel murice 
tinfla, punicea, Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidenia, Afſyria, Phenicia ; 
Spartans, Melibea ; Getula, Pena vel Punica, &c. PURPLE, 
dyed with the juice of a kind of ſhell-fiſh called purPURA or 
MUREX 3 found chiefly at Tyre in Aſia; in Meninx, -gis, an 
iſland near the Syrtis Miner, and on the Getulian ſhore of the 
Atlantic ocean, in Africa; in Laconica, in Europe, Plin. ix, 
36. . 60. The moſt valued purple reſembled the colour of 
clotted blood, of a blackiſh ſhining appearance; whence blood 
is called by Homer, purpureus, Plin. ix. 38. ſ. 62. Under 
Auguſtus the violet colour ¶ vialacea 3 came to be in re- 
quelt ; then the red (rubra Tarentina), and the Tyrian twice 
died, ¶Tyria dibapha, i. e. bis tina), Plin ix. 39. ſ. 63. Ho- 
rat. Od. ii. 16. 35. Voſtis coccinea, vel cecco tina, ſcarlet, 
Martial. v. 24 alſo put for purple, Horat. Sat. vi. 102. & 
106. Melitenſis, e goſſypio vel xylo, cotton, Cic. Verr. ii. 72. 
Plin. xix. 1. Coa, i. e. Serica vel bombycina et purpura, fine 
ilk and purple made in the iſland Cos or Coos, Horat. Od. iv. 
13. 13. Sat. i. 2. 101. Tib. ii. 4. 29. Juvenal. viii. 10r. 
Phrygiana, vel iã na, i. e. acu contexta et aureis filis decora, nee- 
dle work or embroidery, Plin. viii. 48. ſ. 74. Others read 
here Phryxiana, and make it a coarſe ſhaggy cloth, freeze, op- 
poſed to raſa, ſmoothed, without hairs : Virgata, ſtriped, 
Virg. Air. viii. 660. Scutulata, ſpotted or figured, Juvenal. 
it. 97. like a cobweb, (aranearum tela), which Pliny calls re. 
te ſcutulatum, Xi. 24. Galb4na vel -jna, green or graſs-colour- 
ed, Juvenal. ibid. (color herbarum), Martial. v. 24. worn 
chiefly by women; hence Galbanatus, a man fo drefled, Id. 
:ti. 82. 5. and Galbani mores, effeminate, i. 97. Amethy/lzna, 
of a violet or wine-colour, 15:4. & ii. 57. xiv. 154. Juvenal. 
vil. 136. prohibited by Nero, Suet. 32. as the uſe of the veftis 
canchiliata, a particular kind of purple, was by Cæſar, except 
to certain perſons and ages, and on certain days, Suet. Jul 43. 
Crocita, a garment of a ſaffron colour, (craccei colorts), Cic. 
Reſp. Har. 21. Sindon, fine linen from Egypt and Tyre, 
Martial. ii. 16. iv. 19. 12. xi. 1. Veſtis atra vel pulla, black 
or ĩron gray, uſed in mourning, & c. | 
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In private and public mourning the Romans laid afice thei; 
ornaments, their gold and purple, Liv. ix. 7. xxxiv. 7. 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
than rings, (ANNULI). This cuſtom ſeems to have been 
borrowed from the Sabines, Liv. i. 11. The ſenators and 
quites wore golden rings, Liv. xxiti. 12. xxvi. 36. allo the le- 
gionary tribunes, Appian. de bell Punic. 63. Anticntly none 
but the ſenators and eguites were allowed to wear gold rings, 
Dio. xlviii. 45. 

The plebeians wore iron rings unleſs when rr with 
a golden one for their bravery in war, Cic. Verr. iii. 80. of 
for any other deſert, Suet. Jul. 39. Cic. Fam. x. 3. Aa- 
crob. Sat. ii. 10. Under the emperors the right of wearing 2 
golden ring was more liberally conferred, and often for fri- 
volous reaſons, Plin. xxxiii. 1. & 2. Suet. Galb. 14. Yitell, 17, 
Tacit. Hiſt. iv. 3. At laſt it was granfed by Juſtinian to all 
citizens, Nevell. 78. Some were fo fnical in this reſpect, 4 
to have lighter rings for ſummer, and heavier for winter, Ju- 
venal. i. 28. hence called Semeftres, Id. vii. 89. 

The ancient Romans uſually wore but one ring, on the left 
hand, on the finger next the leaſt; hence called Dior rus ax- 
NULARIS, Cell. x. 10. Macrob. vii. 13. But in later times 
| ſome wore ſeveral rings, Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 9. ſome one on each 
finger, Martial. v. 62. 5. or more, Id. v. 11. xi. 60. which 
was always eſteemed a mark of effeminacy. 

Rings were laid aſide at night, and when they bathed, Vid. 
Terent. Heart. iv. 1. 42. alſo by ſuppliants, £iv. xliii. 16. al, 
Max. viii. 1. 3. and in mourning, Liv. ix. 7. Suct. Aug. 101. 
fider. xix. 31. | 

The caſe (cap/uia } where rings were kept, was called Dac- 
TYLOTHECGA, Martial. xi. 60. | 

Rings were ſet with precious ſtones { gemme } of various 
kinds; as jaſper, {ajp:1), ſardonyx, adamant, &c. Martial. ii. 
50. v. 11. on which were engraved the images of ſome of their 
anceſtors or friends, of a prince or great man, Cic. Cat. ili. 5, 
Fin. v. 1. Ovid. Triſt. i. 6. 5. Plin. Eb. x. 16. Suet. Tib. 58. 
Senec. de ben iii. 26. or the repreſentation of fome ſignal e- 
vent, Suet. Galb. x. or the like, Plin, xxxvil. 1. Plaut. Curc. 
iii. 50. Thus on Pompey's ring were engraved three tro- 
phies, Dio. xlii. 18. as emblems of his three triumphs, over 
the three parts of the world, Europe, Afia and Africa, Cic. 
Sext. 61. Bir 13. Balb. 4. & 6, Plin. vii. 26. On Cæſar's 
ring, an armed Venus, Die. xlui. 43. on that of , — 2 
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{phyrix, afterwards the image of Alexander the Great, and at 
laſt his own, which the ſucceeding emperors continued to 
uſe, Plin. 37. 1 Suet. Aug. 50. Dio. Ii. 3. 

Nonius, a ſenator, is ſaid to have been proſcribed by Antony 
ſor the ſake of a gem in his ring, worth 20, ooo ſeſterces, 
Plin. xxxvii. 6. f. 21. 

Rings were uſed chiefly ſor ſealing letters and papers, (ad 
tabulas chfignendns, ANNULUS SIGNATORIUS), Maorob. Sat. vii. 
13. Liv. xxvii. 28. Tacit. Annal. ii. 2. Martial. ix. $9. alſo 
cellars, cheſts, caſks, &c. Plaut. Caf. ii. 1. 1 Cie. Fam. wvi 
26. They were affixed to certain figns or ſymbols, (/ymboln, 
v. · i) uſed for tokens, like what we call Taller, or Tally. flicks, 
and given in contracts inſtead of a bill or bond, Plaut. Baceh. 
ji 3. 29. Pſeud. i. 1. 5 3. ii. 2. 53 · iv. 7. 104. or forany fign, um 
ü. 12. Rings uſed allo to be given by thoſe who agreed to club 
for an entertainment, { gui coiẽ runt, ut de ſymbelis ere i. e. g 
communt ſumptn erant und cenaturi,) to the perſon commiſſi- 
oned to beſpeak it, (qui ei rei præſectas et), Ter. Eun. iii. 4. 
Plaut. Stich. iii. 1. 28. & 24. from /5#259/a, a ſhot or reckon- 
ing; hence /ymba/am dare, to pay his reckoning, Ter. Aud. i. 
1. 61. Ajymbolus ad cenam venire, without paying, Id. Pharm. 
tl. 2. 25. Gell vi. 13. The Romans anciently called a ring 
UNGULUS, from argu, a nail; as the Greeks, nene from 
taxronery 2 finger: afterwards both called it /mbilus, v. um, 
Plin. Xxxili. 1. ſ. 4. 

When a perſon at the point of death delivered his ring to 
any one, it was eſleemed a mark of particular affection, Curt. 
TY b Juſtin. xii. 15. Val. Max. vii 88. 

ings were uſually pulled off from the fingers of perſons 
dying, Suet. Tib. 83. Cal. 12. but they ſeem to have been fome- 
times put on again before the dead body was burnt, Prop. iv. 
7. 9. 

Rings were worn by women as well as men, both before 
and after marriage, Horat. Od. i. g. 23. Terent. Hee. iv. 1. $9, 
v. 3. 30. It ſeems any free woman might wear a golden one, 
Plaut. Caf. iii. 5. 63. and Iſidorus ſays, all free men, xix 32, 
contrary to other authors. A ring uſed to be given by a man to 
the woman he was about to marry, as a pledge of their in- 
tended union, ( ANNULUS FRONUBUS), Juvenal. vi. 27. a plain 
iron one {ferreus fine gemma) according to Pliny, xxxi. 1. 
But others make it of gold, Tertull. Apolog. 6. 72 xix. 32. 
Thoſe who triumphed alſo wore an iron ring, Plin. 33. 2 4. 

The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, ſuffered their 
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beards to grow, Liv. v. 41. (hence called barbati, Cic. Mur. 12. 
Czl. 14. Fin. iv. 23. Juvenal. iv. 103. but barbatus is alſo put 
for a full grown man, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 249. Juvenal. x. 56, 
Martial. viii. 52.) till about the year of the city 454. one P, 
Ticinius Mznas or Mzna brought barbers from Sicily, and 
firſt introduced the cuſtom of ſhaving at Rome, Plin. vii. 59. 
which continued to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover ſome 
excreſcences on his chin, revived the cuſtom of letting the 
beard grow, Spartian. Adrian. 26. but that of ſhaving was ſoon 
after reſumed. 

The Romans uſually wore their hair ſhort, and dreſſed it 
(cæſariem, crines, capillos, comam vel comas, pectebant vel come- 
bant ), with great care, eſpecially in later ages, when attention 
to this part of dreſs was carried to the greateſt exceſs, Senec, 
de brev. vitæ, 12. Ointments and perfumes were uſed cven 
in the army, Suet. Caf. 67. 

When young men firſt began to ſhave, (cum barba reſo&a oi, 
Ovid. Triſt. iv. 10. 58.) they were ſaid ponere barbam, Suct. 
Cal. 10. The day on which they did this was held as a feſti- 
val, and preſents were ſent them by their friends, Juvenal. iii. 
187. Martial. iii. 6. 

The beard was ſhaven for the firſt time ſooner or later at 
pleaſure : ſometimes when the toga virilit was aſſumed, Suet, 
Cal. 10. but uſually about the age of twenty-one, Macreb. in 
Som. Scip. i. 6. Auguſtus did not ſhave till twenty-five, Dis. 
xlviii. 34. Hence young men with a long down (/anug: ) 
were called Juvenes barbatuli, Cic. Att. i. 14. or bene barbat, 
Id. Cat. ii. 10, : | | 

The firſt growth of the beard (prima barba vel lanugo wa: 
conſecrated to ſome god, Petron. 29. thus Nero conſecrated 
his in a golden box (pixide aurea) ſet with pearls to Jupiter Ca- 
xe es Suet. Ner. 12. At the ſame time the hair of the 
head was cut and conſecrated alſo, uſually to Apollo, Martial. 
i. 32. Till then they wore it uncut, either looſe, Horat. Od. 
ii. 5. 23. iii. 20. 13. iv. 10. 3. or bound behind in a knot, (e- 
nodabant, vel nodo religabant ), Id. Epod. xi. 42. Hence they 
were called CAariLLATI, Petron. 27. ; 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Romans uſcd 
to let their hair grow (paſcere, alere, nutrire, promittere vel ſub- 
mittere), in honour of ſome divinity, not only in youth, but 
_ afterwards, Virg. n. vii. 391. Stat. Sylv. iii. Pref. et carm. 
4+ 6. Theb. it. 253+ vi. 607. Cenſorin. de D. N. 1. om” in 
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- Theſ. as the Nazarites among the Jews, Numb. vi. 5. So Paul, 
Acht. xviii. 18. 

The Britons in the time of Cæſar ſhaved the reſt of their bo- 
dy, all except the head and upper lip, Cef. B. C. v. 10. 

In grief and mourning the Romans allowed their hair and 
beard to grow, { promittebant vel ſubmittebant ], Liv. vi. 16. Suet. 
Jul. 67. Aug. 23. Cal. 24. orletit flow dithevelled, {/olvebant), 
Liv. i. 26. Terent. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Virg. En. iii. 65. Ovid. 
Faſt. ii. 813. tore it, (/acerabant vel evellebant ), Cic. Tuſc. iii. 
20. Curt. x. 5. or covered it with duſt and aſhes, Virg. n. 
xii. 609. Catull. xliv. 224. The Greeks, on the contrary, in 
grief cut their hair and ſhaved their beard, Senec. benef. v. 6. 
Plutarch. in Pelopid. et Alexand. as likewiſe did ſome barbarous 
nations, Suet. Cal. 5. It was reckoned ignominious among the 
Jews to ſhave a perſon's beard, 2 Sam. x. 4. Among the Cattr, 
a nation of Germany, a young man was not allowed to ſhave 
or cut his hair, till he had ſlain an enemy, Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 
31. So Civilis, in conſequence of a vow, Id. Hift. iv. 61. 

Thoſe who profeſſed philoſophy alſo uſed to let their beard 
grow, to give them an air of gravity, Horat. Sat. i. 3. 133. ii. 
3.35. Art. Poet. 297. Hence Barbatus magiſter, for Socrates, 
Perſ. iv. 1. but /iber barbatus, i. e. viliaſus, rough, Martial. 
xiv. 84. barbatus vivit, without ſhaving, Id. xi. 85. 18. 
Auguſtus uſed ſometimes to clip ( tondere forfice) his beard, 
and ſometimes to ſhave it, (radere novaculd, i. e. radendam cu- 
rare vel facere), Suet. Aug. 79. So Martial. ii. 17. Some uſed 
to pull the hairs from the root, ¶ pilas vellere), with an inſtru- 
ment called VoLSELLa, nippers or ſmall pincers, Plaut. Curc. 
Iv. 4. 22. Suct. Caf. 45. not only of the face, but the legs, &c. 
Id. Jul. 45. Aug. 68. Galb. 22. Oth. 12. Martial. v. 62. viii. 
46. ix. 28. Juinctil. i. 6. v. 9. viii. pre mn. or to burn them out 
with the flame of nut ſhells, {/uburere nuce ardenti ), Suet. Aug. 
68. or of walnut ſhells, (adurere candentibus jugulandium puta- 
minibus ), as the tyrant Dionyſus did, Cic. Tuſc. v. 20. OF: tit. 
7. or with a certian ointment called Ps1LOTHRUM vel DRoPAX, 
Martial. iii. 74. vi. 93. x. 65. or with hot pitch or roſin, which 
Juvenal calls calidi faſcia viſci, ix. 14. for this purpoſe certain 
women were employed called UsrricuLz, Tertull. de pall. 4. 
This pulling of the hairs, however, was always reckoned a 
mark of great effeminacy, Gell. vii. 12. Cic. Reſc. Com. 7. Plin. 
Ep. 29. 1. / 8. except from the armpits, { ale vel axi/lz }, Ho- 
rat, Epod. xii. 5. Schec. Ep. 114. Juvenal. xi. 157. as likewiſe 
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to uſe a mirror when ſhaving, Juvenal. ii. gg. Martial. vi. 64, 
4. the operation being performed by a ſlave. 

The Romans under the emperors began to uſe a kind of pe. 
ruke or periwig, to cover or ſupply the want of hair, called 
CAPILLAMENTU M, Swet. Cat 11. or GaLERUS, Juvenal. 
vi. 120. or GALERICULUM, Suet. Oth. 12. The falſe hair (crine; 

fit, vel ſuppaſiti) ſeems to have been fixed on a ſkin, Aartia 
xiv. 50. This contrivance does not appear to have been known 
in the time of Julius Cæſar, Suet. Jul. 45. 

In great families there were flaves for dreſſing the hair and 
having, (TONSORES), Ovid. Met. xi. 182. Martial. vi. 52 
and for cutting the nails, Plaut. Aul. ii. 4. 33. Tibull. i, 8. 11, 
Pal. Max. iii. 2. 15. ſometimes female flaves did this, (Tox. 
STRICES), Cic. Tuſc. v. 20. Plaut. Truc. iv. 3.59. 

There were for poorer people public barbers ſhops or ſhades, 
(TONS [RINA), much frequented, Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 39. 
Horat. Ep. i. 7. 59. where females alſo uſed to officiate, ſar. 
tial. ii. 17. 

Slaves were dreſſed nearly in the ſame manner with the poot, 
people, (See p. 417.) in clothes of a darkiſh colour, (pullati), 
and ſlippers, (crepidati } ; hence veſts ſervilts, Cie. Piſ. 38. Ser. 
wilis habitus, Tacit. Hitt. iv. 36. | | 

Slaves in white are mentioned with diſapprobation, Plaus. 
Cafin. ii. ſc. ult. Suet. Dom. 12. They wore either a ſtrait tunic 
called Exomis or DIPHTHERA, Gell. vii. 12. Heſych. 16. or a 
coarſe frock / lacerna et cucullus), Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 54. Juven- 
pl. iii. 190. Martial. x. 76. 

It was once propoſed in the ſenate, that ſlaves ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed from citizens by their dreſs; but it appeared dan- 
gerous to diſcover their number, Senec. de clem. i. 24. Epil 
18. 
Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted, 
they ſhaved their head and put on a cap, (pileus), Juvenal. v. 
171. Plaut. Amphit. i. 1. 306. See p. 41. 

In like manner, thoſe who had eſcaped from ſhipwreck ſha- 
ved their head, Plaut. Rud, v. 2. 16. Juvenal. xii. 81. Lucian. 
in Ermotim. In calm weather mariners neither cut their hair 
nor nails, Petron. 104. So thoſe accuſed of a capital crime, 
when acquitted, cut their hair and ſhaved, and went to the 
Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter, Martial. ii. 74. Plin. Ep. 

A. 

: The ancients regarded ſo much the cutting of hair, that 
they believed no one died, till Proſerpina, either in perſon or 1 
I the 
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the minſtration of Ard hot, cut off a hair from the head, which 
was conſidered as a kind of firit fruits of conſecration to Pluto, 
Virg. An. iv. 698. Her. Od. i. 28. 20. 


H. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXE R. 
CISES, BATHS, PRIVATE GAMES, Ge. 


E principal meal of the Romans was whatthey called C- 
(A, ſupper, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been anciently 
their only one, [/idor. xx. 2. 

The uſual time for the czna was the ninth hour, or three 
_ oclock afternoon in ſummer, Cc. Fam. ix. 26. Martial. iv. 8. 
6. and the tenth hour in winter, Auct᷑. ad Herenn. iv. 5 1. Plin. 
Ep. iii. 1. It was eſteemed luxurious to ſup more early, Fuve- 

nal. i. 49. Plin. pan. 49. | | 

An entertainment begun before the uſual time, and prolong 
ed till late at night, was called CONVIVIUM INTEMPES- 
TIVUM ; if prolonged till near morning, CokN A AN rELu- 
caxa, Cic. Cat. ii. 10. Cic. Arch 6. Mur 6. Veer. iii. 25. 
Sen. 14. Att. ix. I. Senec. de ira, ii 28. Suet. Cal. 45 Such as 
feaſted in this manner, were ſaid epulari vel vivere DE DIF, 
Liu. xxv. 23. Cat. 47. 6. Suet. Ner. 27. Curt. v. 22. and IN DIEM 
vivere, when they had no thought of futurity, Cic. Phil, ii 34. 
Tuſc. v. 11. Orat. ii. 40. Plin. Hb. v. 5. a thing which was ſub- 
ject to the animadverſion of the cenſors. 

About mid-day the Romans took another meal called PR AN- 
DIUM, dinner, which anciently uſed to be called CQENA, 
(vy i. e. cibus communis, a pluribus ſumptus, Plutarch. Sympoſ. 
viii. 6, Iſid xx. 2. quo Plinius alludere videtur, Ep ii. 6.) becauſe 
taken in company; and food taken in the evening, (cibus ve/+ 
pertinus ), VESPERNA, Feftus in COENA. But when the Romans 
upon the increaſe of riches began to devote longer time to the 
cena or common meal, that it might not interfere with buſi- 
neſs, it was deferred till the evening; and food taken at mid- 
day was called PRANDIUM. | 

At the hour of dinner the people uſed to be diſmiſſed from 
the ſpectacles, Suet. Claud. 34. Cal. 56. 58. which cuſtom firit 
began, A. U. 693. Dio. xxxvii. 46. 

h 31 They 
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They took only a little light food (cibum levem et facilcm fume. 
bunt, v. guſtabant, Plin. Ep. iii. 4. for dinner, without any formal 
preparation, Cel/. i. 3. Horat. Sat i. 6. 127. ii. 4. 22. Senec, 
£pift. 84. Martial. xiii. 30. but not always fo, Plaut. Pen. iii 
F. 14. Cic. Verr. i. 19. Herat. Sat. ii. 3. 245. Suct. Claud. 33. 
Domit. 21. 

Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the whole 
Roman people, Suet. Jul. 38. 716. 20. 

A dinner was called PRANDIUM CANINUM vel a ,/- at 
which no wine was drunk, quod canis vino caret }, Gell. xii, 
29. 

1 the army, food taken at any time was called PRAND]. 
UM, Liv. xxviii. 14. and the army after it, PRaxsvs yaratyy 
Gell. xv. 12. | 

Beſides the prandium and cena, it became cuſtomary to take 
in the morning a breakfaft, (JEN TACULUM), Plaut. Curc. 
i. 1. 72. Suet. Vitell. 13. Martial. xn. 31. xiv. 223. and ſome- 
thing delicious after ſupper to cat with their drink, called CO. 
MISSATIO, Suet. Vitell. 13. Domit. 21. They uſed ſometimes 
to ſup in one place, and take this after-repaſt in another, Mid. 
Liv. xl. 7. g. Plaut. Moſt. i. 4. 5. 6 | 

As the entertainment after ſupper was often continued till 
late at night, Swet. Tit.7. hence Couiss RI, to feaſt luxuriouſly 
to revel, to riot, ( d xoun, Vicus, Feſtus, vel potius a kane, 
Comus, the god of noctural merriment and feaſting among the 
Greeks), Hor. Od. iv. 1. 9. Quin. xi. 3. 57. COMISSATIO, 
a feaſt of that kind, revelling or rioting aſter ſupper, Cic. Cat. 
it. 5. Mur. 6. Cel. 15. Martial. xii. 48. 11. CoMssaToOR, a 
perſon who indulged in ſuch feaſting, a companion or afloci- 
ate in feaſting and revelling, Ter. Adelph. v. 2. 8. Liv. xl. 7. 
Martial. iv. 5. 3. ix. 62. 15. Petron. 65. Gell. iv. 14. Hence 
Cicero calls the favourers of the conſpiracy of Catiline, after 
ING ſuppreſſed, CouissArokES CONJURATIONIS, All. i. 
1 * ; N 

Some took food betwixt dinner and ſupper, called MEREN- 
DA, {quia vulgò dabatur iis, qui ære merebant, i. e. merci. 
nariis antequam labore mitterentur ; a domino ſeu conductori), 
Plaut. Moſt. iv. 2. 50. or ANTECOENA, vel - ium, Iſidor. xx. 2. 

The ancient Romans lived on the ſimpleſt fare, chiefly on pot- 
tage, (pus , or bread and pot-herbs: (hence every thing eat- 

en with bread or beſides bread, was afterwards called PUL- 


MENTUM or PULMENTARIUM, (e, opſonium, called in 


Scotland, Kitchen), Plin. xviii. 8. Varro de Lat. Ling. - 22. 
orat. 
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Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 20. Ep. i. 18. 48. Senec. Ep. 87. Phædr. iii. 
», 23. Juvenal. vii. 185. xiv. 17. Uucta pulmentaria, i. e. 
lanta et delicata fercula, nice delicate diſhes, Perſ. iii. 102.) 
Their chief magiſtrates, and moſt illuſtrious generals when 
out of office, cultivated the ground with their own hands, ſat 
down at the ſame board, and partook of the ſame food with 
their ſervants. They ſometimes even dreſſed their dinner 
themſelves, as CURIUS, Plin. xix. 5. / 26. Juvenal. xi. 79. 
or had it brought them to the field by their wives, Martial. 
vi. 64. 

But when riches were introduced by the extenſion of cons 

eſt, the manners of the people were changed; luxury ſeia- 
ed all ranks, Sævior armis luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur 
orbem, Juvenal. vi. 291. The pleaſures of the table became 
the chief object of attention. Every thing was ranſacked to 
gratify the appetite, (veſcendi cauſd terrd marique omnia exqui- 
rere, &c. Sall. Cat. 13.) | 

The Romans at firit fat at meals, Serv. in Virg. An vii. 

176. as did alſo the Greeks. Homer's heroes ſat on ſeparate 
ſeats (tere, /c/ia), around the wall, with a ſmall table before 
each, on which the meat and drink were ſet, Odyfl. i. iti. &c. 
vii. & viii. So the Germans, T acit. 22. 
The cuſtom of reclining (accumbendi) on couches, (LECTI 
rel Tori), was introduced from the nations of the eaſt; at 
firſt adopted only by the men, Val. Max. ii. 1. 2. but after- 
wards allowed alſo to the women. It was uſed in Africa in 
the time of Scipio Africanus the elder, Liv. xxviii. 28, 

The images of the gods uſed to be placed in this poſture in 
Lectiſternium; that of Jupiter reclining on a couch, and thoſe 
of Juno and Minerva erect on ſeats, Val. Max. ii. I. 2. 

Boys and young men below ſeventeen, fat at the foot of the 
couch of their parents or friends, (in imo lecto vel ſubſellis, vel 
ad lecti fulcra aſſidebant), Suet. Aug. 64. at a more frugal ta- 
ole, {propria et parciore mens), Tacit. Ann. xiii. 16. ſome- 
times alſo girls, Suet. Claud. 32. and perſons of low rank, 
Plaut. Stich. iii. 2+ 32. v. 4. 21. Donat. in Vit. Terent. 

The cuſtom of reclining took place only at ſupper. There 
was no formality at other meals. Perſons took them alone or 
in company, either ſtanding or ſitting, Suet. Aug. 78. 

The place where they ſupped was antiently called COENA- 
CULUM, in the higher part of the houſe, 5 arro de Lat. ling. 


iv. 33. whence the whole upper part, or higheſt ſtory of a 
| F houſe 
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houſe was called by that name, Liv. xxxix. 40. Suct, Vt. „, 
afterwards COENA TIO, Suet. Ner. 31. Juvenal. vii. 183, or 
TRICLINIUM, Cir. Att. 52. Suet. Cæſ 43. Tib. 72. becauſe 
three couches (rear An, tres lecti, trichnares vel diſcubitirii 
were ſpread {/ternebantur). around the table, on which the 
gueſts might recline, Serv. in Virg. An. i. 698. 

On each couch there. were commonly three. They lay with 

the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head 
2 little raiſed, the back ſupported by cuſhions, ( pulvini, v. . 
Ii), and che limbs ſtretched our at full length, or a little bent; 
the ſcet of the firſt behind the back of the ſecond, and his feet 
behind the back of the third, with a pillow between each, 
The head of the ſecond was oppoſite to the breaſt of the firſt, 
ſo that, if he wanted to ſpeak to him, eſpecially if the thing 
was to be ſecret, he was obliged to lean upon his boſom, (1; 
finu recumbere, Plin. Ep. iv. 22.) thus, Feb, xi 23. In 
converſation, thoſe who ſpoke raifed themſelves almolt up- 
Tight, ſupported by cuſhions. When they ate, they raiſed 
themſelves on their elbow, Horat. Od. i. 27 8. Sat. . ii. 39, 
and made uſc of the right hand, ſometimes of both hands; 
for we do not read of their uſing either knives or forks : hence 
Manus untz, Hor. Ep. i. 16. 23. 

He who reclined at the top, (ad caput lecti), was called 
SUMMUS vel primus, the higheſt ; at the foot, IMUS vet 
wltimus, the loweſt; between them, MEDIUS, which was ef. 

teemedthe moſt honourable place, Virg. ib. Horat. Sat. ii 8. 20, 
If a conſul was preſent at a feaſt, his place was the loweſt 
on the middle couch, which was hence called Locus Coxsv- 
LARS, * becauſe there he could moſt conveniently receive any 
meſſages that were ſent to him, Plutarch. Sympeſ. ii. 3. The 
maſter of the feaſt reclined at the top of the lowelt couch, 
next to the conſul. : 

Sometimes in one couch there were only two, ſometimes 
four, Wirat. Sat. i 4. 86. It was reckoned ſordid to have 
more, Ci. Piſ. 27. | 

Sometimes there were only two couches in a room; hence 
called BICLINIUM, Quinctil. i. 5. Plaut. Bacch. iv. 4. 69. 

& 102. 

Ihe number of couches depended on that of the gueſts, 
which Varro ſaid ought not to be below the number of the 
Graces, nor above that of the Muſes, Geil. xiii. 11. So in 
the time of Plautus, the number of thoſe who reclined on 

couches 
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evuches did not exceed nine, Sticb. iii. 2. 31. iv. 2. 12. The 


rſons whom thoſe who were invited had liberty to bring with 


them, were called UM BRE, uninvited gueſts, Hor. Sar. ii. 
g. 22. Ep. i. v. 28. | 

The bedſteads (SponD=E) and feet (FuULCRa vel pedes) were 
made of wood, Ovid. Met. viii. 656. ſometimes of filver or 
gold, Suet. Jul. 49. or adorned with plates, (brafez vel lami- 
ne) of ſilver, Suet. Cal. 22. Martial. viii. 35. 5. On the couch 
was laid a mattreſs or quilt, (CuLciTa, fuvenal. v. 17. Plin. 
xix. I. vel MATTA, Ovid. Fa/l. vi. 680.) ſtuffed with feathers 
or wool, Cic. Tuſc. iii. 19. anciently with hay or chaff, {ferns 
vel acere aut paled), Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 35. All kinds of 
ſtuffing (omnia farcimina) were called TOMENTUM quaſ 
tondimentum, Suet. Tib. 54. Martial. xi. 22. xiv. 150. 

A couch with coarſe ſtuffing, (conci/a palus, 1. e. arundinet 
paluftres), a pallet, was called Tomentum CIRCENSE, becauſe 
ſuch were uſed in the circus ; oppoſed to Tomentum LixGo- 
NICUM, v. LEUCONICUM, Martial. xiv. 160. Sen. de vit. beat. 25. 

At firſt couches ſeem to have been covered with herbs or 
leaves; Hence LECTUS, a couch, (quad herbis et frondibus 
| leftis incubabant), Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 35. vel "TORUS, 
(quia veteres ſuper herbam tortam diſcumbebant, Id. et Serv. in 
Virg. En. i. 708. v. 388. vel, ut alii dicunt, quod lectus toris, 
i. e. funibus tenderetur, Horat. Epod. xii. 12.) or with ſtraw, 
| (firamen vel firamentum), Plin. viii. 48. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 
117. 

The cloth or ticking which covered the mattreſs or couch, 
the bed-covering (operimentum: vel involucrum), was cd TO- 
RAL, Horat. -Saf. ii. 4. 84. Ep. i. 5. 22. by later writers, 
Torale linteum, or SEGESTRE, V. trum, v. -trium, Varro ibid; or 


 Lopix, which is alſo put for a ſheet or blanket, Juvenal. vi. 


194. vii. 66. Martial. xiv. 148.152. Ladicula, a (mall blan- 
ket or flannel coverlet for the body, Suet. Aug. 83. 

On ſolemn occaſions the couches were covered with ſuperb 
cloth, with purple and embroidery, (STRAGULa vesT1s,) Cir. 
Verr. ii. 19. Liv. xxxiv. 7. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 3. 118. pita flra- 
gula, Tibull. i. 2 79. Textile ſtragulum, an embroidered co. 
verlet, with a beautiful matrcls below, {pulcherrimoa ftrats j, 
Cic. Tufc. v. 21. but ſome read here pulcherrime ; as, Lefus 
ſtratus conchyliats periſtremate, beſpread with a purple covering, 
Ge, Phil. it. 27. alſo: ATTALICA peripetaſmata, Cic. Verr. iv. 
12. much the ſame with what Virgil calls ſuperba aulza, fine 
tapeſtry, Zn. i. 697. ſaid to have been firlt invented at the 
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court (in aula, hinc auL XA), of Attalus king of Pergamyz, 

Plin. viii. 48. Babylonica perijtromata conſutaque tapetia, Wrought 
with needle work, Plaut. Stich. ii. 2. 54. 

Hangings (aulea) uſed likewiſe to be ſuſpended from the 
top of the room to receive the duſt, Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 54. Kerr, 
in Virg. An. i. 697. 

Under the emperors, inſtead of three couches was intro. 
duced the uſe of one of a ſemicircular form, thus C, called 
SIGMA from the Greek letter of that name, which uſually 
contained ſeven, Martial. ix. 48. ſometimes eight, called 
alſo S TIBADIUM, I. xiv. 87. But in later ages the cuſtom 


* was introduced, which till prevails in the Eaſt, of fitting or 


reclining on the floor at meat, and at other times, on cuſhions, 
AccuBITa, Scheliaft. in Juvenal. v. 17. Lamprid. Heliog. 19, 
& 25. covered with cloths, AccUBITALIa, Treb. Pell in 
Claud. 14. | 

The tables (MENS. Æ) of the Romans were antiently ſquare, 
and called CieilLLz, Varro de Lat. ling. iv. 25. Feſtus; on three 
fides of whichwere placed three couches, the fourth ſide was left 
empty for the flaves to bring in and out the diſhes, When the 
ſemicircular couch or the gma came to be uſed, tables were 
made round, Juvenal. i. 137. 

The tables of the great were uſually made of citron or map- 
ple wood, and adorned with ivory, Cic. Verr. iv. 17. Mari 
al. xiv. 89. & 90. ii. 43. Plin. xiii. 15. ſ. 29. | 

The tables were ſometimes brought in and out with the 
diſhes on them; hence, Menſam ayrONERE, Plaut. Aſin. v. 1, 
2. Id. Mett. i. 3. 150. iii. 1. 26. Cic. Att. xiv. 21. Ovid. Met, 
viii. 5 70. et AUFERRE, Plaut. Amph. ii. 2. 175. vel REMOVERE, 
Virg. En. i. 220. & 627. but ſome here take men/e for the 
diſhes. Sometimes the diſhes were ſct down on the table; 
hence%ibum, lances, patinas, vel cenam menfis APPONERE, Virg. 
En. iv. 602. Cic. Tuc. v. 32. Verr. iv. 22. Alt. vi. I. Epu- 
lis menſas onerare, Virg. G. iv. 388. DEMERE wel TOLLERE, 
Plaut Mil. iii. 1, 155, &c. | 

Mensa is ſometimes put for the meat or diſhes, (lanx, patina, 
patella vel diſcus ): hencePrRIMA MENs4, for prima fercula,thefirit 
courſe, the meat, Macrob. Sat. vii. 1. SECUNDA MENSA, the 
ſecond courſe, the fruits, &c. (be/laria), or the deſert, Cic. Att. 
xiv. 6. Fam. xvi. 21. Virg. G. ii. 101. Nep. Ageſ. 8. Mittere de 
menſa, to ſend ſome diſh, or part of a dith toa perſon abſent, Cic. 
Att. v. 1. Dapes menſæ brevis, a ſhort meal, a frugal table, Ho- 


rat. Art p. 198. menſa opima, Sil. xi. 283. 
2 Virgil 
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Virgil uſes menſa for the cakes of wheaten bread (adzrea liba, 
vel cereale folum. SOLUM omne dicitur, quod aliquid ſuftinet, 
Serv. in Virg. Ecl. vi. 35. En. v. 199. Ovid Met i. 73.) put 
under the meat, which he calls orbes becauſe of their circular 
figure, and guadre, becauſe each cake was divided into four 
parts, quarters, orquadrants, by twoſtraight lines drawnthrough 
the centre, Virg. An. vii. 1:6. Hence aliend vivere quadrd, at 

another's expence or table, Juvenal. v. 2. findetur quadra, i. e. 
frull um pants, the piece of bread, Horat. Ep. i. 17. 49. So qua- 
dra placente vel caſei, Martial. vi. 75. xii. 32. 18. 

A table with one foot was called Moxoropium. Theſe were 

of a circular figure, (orbes), uſed chiefly by the rich, and com- 
monly adorned with ivory and ſculpture, Juvenal. i. 138. xi. 
123. 
A ſide- board was called ABACUS, Liv. xxxix. 6. Cic. Verr. 
ir. 16. 25. Tuſc. v. 21. or DELeHICa, fc. menſa, Vet. Schol. in 
Juvenal. iti. 204. Martial. xii. 67. Cic. Verr. iv. 59. LAris Al- 
BUS, i. e. menſa marmorea, Horat. Sat. i 6. 116. 

The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet, 
(TRIPES), Horat. Sat. i. 3. 13. Ovid. Met. viii. 661. 

The ancient Romans did not uſe table-cloths, (mantilia), but 
wiped the table with a ſponge, Martial. xiv. 44. or with a 
coarſe cloth, (gausdpe), Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 11. 

Before the gueſts began to eat, they always waſhed their 
hands, and a towel (MAaNTILE, v. -tele, telle, um, v. -ium), 
was furniſhed them in the houſe where they ſupped to dry 


them, Virg. An. i. 702. G. iv. 377. But each gueſt ſeems to 


have brought with him from home the table-napkin (MAPPA) 
or cloth, which he uſed in time of eating to wipe his mouth and 
hands, Martial. xii. 29. Horat. ii. 8. 63. but not always, Hor. 
Eb. i. 5. 22. The was ſometimes adorned with a purple 
fringe, (lato clavo), Mart. iv 46 17. 

The gueſts uſed ſometimes, with the permiſſion of the maſ- 
ter of the feaſt, to put ſome part of the entertainment into the 
mappa, and give itfro their ſlaves to carry home, Mart. ii. 32. 


Table-cloths (/ntea vi. laſa, gauſd a vel mantilia), began to be 


uſed under the emperors, Martial. xiv. 138. xii. 29. 12. 


In later times the Romans before ſupper uſed always to 


bathe, Plaut. Stich. v. 2. 19. The wealchy had baths, (BAL- 
NEUM, vel Balineum, plur. - nge, vel - a, both cold and hot, 
at their own houſes, Cic. de Orat. ii. 5 5. There were public 
baths (BALNEA) for the uſe of the citizens at large, Cic. Cel. 


26. Horat. Ep. 1. 1. 92. where there were ſeparate — 
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for the men and women, (balnea virilia et muliebria), Varro de 
Lat. ling. viii. 42. Vitruv. v. 10. Gell. x. 3. Each paid to the 
bath-keeper ( balncator a ſmall coin, (quadrans }, Horat Sat. 
i. 3. 137. Juvenal. vi. 446. Hence res quadrantaria, ſor 

balneum, Senec. Epiſt. 86. Juadrantaria permutatio, i. e. pro 
quadrante copiam ſui fecit, Cic. Cl 26. So quadrantaria is put 
tor a mean harlot, Quunctil. viii. 6. Thoſe under age paid no- 
thing, Juvenal. vi. 446. 

The uſual time of bathing was two o'clock (oFava boys) in 
ſummer, and three in winter, Fin. Ep. iii. 1, Martial. x, 40. 

The Romans before bathing took various kinds of exerciſz, 
(exercitationefcampeſtres, poſt deciſa negetia campo, ſc. Martio. Hor, 
Ep. i. 1. 59.) as the ball or tennis, (PILA), erat. Sar. i. ;. 
48. throwing the javelin and the pisc us or quoit, a round bu. 
let of ſtone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied to it, Horat. C. 
i. 8. 11. the PALUS, or PALARIA, Juvenal. vi. 246. (See p. 
376.) riding, running, leaping, &c. Suet. Aug. 83. Martial 
Vii. 31. 

There were chiefly four kinds of balls; 1.—PILA Tr. 
NALIS vel TRIGON, fo called, becauſe thoſe who played at it 
were placed in a triangle, ( and toſſed it fron one a. 
nother, he who firſt let it come to the ground was the loſer, 
—2, FOLLI vel Hlliculut, inflated with wind like our foot- 
ball, which if large they drove with the arms, and ſimply call. 
ed PII 4, Prop. iii. 12. 5. or PILA VELOX, Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 11, 
if ſmaller, with the hand, armed wi:h a kind of gauntlet; 
hence called FoLLis PUGILLAaTORIUs, Plaut. Rud. iii. 4. 16. 
Martial. xiv. 47. 3. PILA PAGANI CA, the village 
ball, ſtuffed with feathers; leſs than the pllit, but more 
weighty, Martial. xiv. 45.——4. HAR PAST UM, (a6 zz, 
raps), the ſmalleſt of all, which they ſnatched from one ano- 
ther, Martial. iv. 19. vii. 31. Suet. Aug. 82. | 

Thoſe who played at the ball were ſaid /udere raptim, vel 
fam revocare cadentem, when they ſtruck it rebounding from 
the ground; when a number played together in a ring, and 
the perſon who had the ball ſeemed to aim at one, but {truck 
another, /udere datatim, vel non ſperato ſugientem reddere gejiu; 
when they fnatched the ball from one another, and threw tit 
aloft, without letting it fall to the ground, /udere expulſim, ve! 
pilam geminare volantem, Lucan. ad Piſ. 173. Plaut. Curc. ii. 
3. 17. Iſidor. i. 21. 

In country villas there was uſually a tennis- court, or plac: 


for playing at the ball and for other exerciſes, laid out in the 
form 
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in the form of a circus ; hence called SyH FRISTERLUN, Suet. 
V:ſp. 20. Plin. Ep. ii. 17. v. 6. | 

Young men and boys uſed to amuſe themſelves in whirling 
along a circle of braſs or iron, ſet round with rings, as our 
children do wooden hoops. It was called 'TROCHUS, (a 
nigen curro), and Gracus trochus, becauſe borrowed from the 


Greeks, Horat. Od. iii. 24. 57. Martial. xi. 22. xiv. 169. 


The top (TURBO vel buxwum) was peculiar to boys, Virg. An. 
vil. 178. Per/. iii. 51. Some confounded theſe two, but im- 
roperly. 
Thoſe who could not join in theſe exerciſes, took the air on 
foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 
There were various places for walking, (AMBULACRA 
rel AMBULATIONES, wb: ſpatiarenter), both public and pri- 


vate, under the open air, or under covering, Cic. Dom. 44. 


Orat. ii. 20. Att. xiii. 29. ad Q. Fratr. iii. 17. Gell. i. 2. Ho- 


rat. Od. ii. 15. 16. Ep. i. 10. 22. Juvenal. iv. 5. vi. 60. 
Covered walks (PORTIC OS, porticos or piazzas) were 


built in different places, chiefly round the Campus Martius and 


Firum, ſupported by warble pillars, and adgrned with ſtatues 
and pictures, ſome of them of immenſe extent; As thoſe of 
Claudius, Martial. de SpeF. ii. . of Auguſtus, Suet. 31. of 
Apollo, Prop. ii. 31. 1. Ovid. Triſt. iii. 1. 59. of Nero, Suct. 
Mr. 31. of Pompey, Cic. de Fat. 4. Ovid. Art. Am. i. 67. 
of Livia, Plin. Ep. i. 5. &Cc. 

Porticos were employed for various other purpoſes beſides 
taking exerciſe. Sometimes the ſenate was aflembled, and 
courts of juſtice held in them. | 

A place ſet apart for the purpoſe of exerciſe on horſeback or 
in vehicles, was called GESTATIO. In villas it was gene- 


rally contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of a 


circus, Plin. Epiſt. i. 3. ii. 17. 

An incloſed gallery, with large windows to cool it in ſum- 
mer, was called CRypToporTICUS, Plin. Epift. ii. 17. v. 6. 
commonly with a double row of windows, Id. vii. 21. 

Literary men for the ſake of exerciſe, (/omachi cauſd), uſed 
to read aloud, (clarè er intentè legere, Plin. Ep. ix. 36. 

As the Romans neither wore linen nor uſed ſtockings, fre- 
quent bathing was neceflary, both for cleanlineſs and health, 
eſpecially as they took ſo much exerciſe. 

Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber. They 
indeed had no water but what they drew from thence, or 
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from wells in the city and neighbourhood ; as, the fountain 
of Egeria at the foot of Mount Aventine, Liv. i. 19. Out. 
Faſt. iii. 273. Juvenal. iii. 13. of Mercury, Ovid. Fall. v. br. 
ph | 


"= | 

The firſt aqueduct at Rome was built by Appius Claudius 
the cenſor, about the year of the city 441. Seven or eight a. 
queducts were afterwards built, which brought water tg 
Rome from the diſtance of many miles, in ſuch abundance, 
that no city was better ſupplicd. 

Theſe aqueducts were conſtruQed at a prodigious expence, 
carried through rocks and mountains, and over vallics, ſup- 

orted on ſtone or brick arches. Hence it is ſuppoſed the 
8 were ignorant, that water conveyed in pipes riſes to 
the height of its ſource, whatever be the diſtance or inequa- 
lity of ground through which it paſſes. It is ſtrange they did 
not diſcover this fact, conſidering the frequent uſe they made 
of pipes ( f/tule) in conveying water. That they were not 
entirely ignorant of it, appears from Pliny who fays ; Agua i 
vel e plumbo ſubit altitudinem exorihs ſui, water in leaden pipes 
riſes to the height of its ſource, xxxi. 6. ſ. 31. The truth is, no 
pipes could have ſupported the weight of water conveyed to 
the city in the Roman aquedudcts. 

The waters were collected in reſervoirs, called CASTEL. 
LA, and thence diſtributed throughout the city in Icaden 
pipes, Plin. xxxvi. 15. Horat. Ep. i. 10. 20. 

When the city was fully ſupplied with water, frequent baths 
were built, both by private individuals and for the uſe of the 
public; at firſt however more for utility than ſhow, (in u/un, 
non oblectamentum, Senec. Ep. 86.) | 

It was under Auguſtus that baths firſt began to aſſume an 
air of grandeur, and were called THERME, ($a, calore, 
i. e. calide aque, Liv. xxxvi. 15.) bagnios or hot-baths, al 
though they allo contained cold baths. An incredible num- 
ber of theſe were built up and down the city, Plin. Epi/t. i. 
8. authors reckon up above 800, many of them built by the 
emperors with amazing magnificence. The chief were thoſe 
of Agrippa near the Pantheon, Dio. liii. 27. Martial. iii. 20. 
of Nero, Martial. vii. 33. Stat. Sylv. i. 5. 61. of Titus, Sus. 
7. of Domitian, Suet. 5. of Caracalla, Antoninus, Diocleſian, 
&c. Of theſe, ſplendid veſtiges ſtill remain. 

The baſon (/abrum aut lacus) where they bathed was calle 
BAPTISTERIUM, NATATIO or P1scixa. The cold bath 


Wil 
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was called FRIGIDARIUM, ſc. ahenum v. balneum; the hot, 


bath room, CELLA FRIGIMDARIA; and the hot, CELLA Cal Da- 
ria, Plin. Epiſt. v. 6. Vitruv. v. 10. the ſtove- room, Hrro- 
cus rod, or VAPORARIUM, Cic. 2, Fratre iii. 1. warmed by 
a furnace (propigneum vel præfurnium), below, Plin. Ep. ii. 17. 
adjoining to which were ſweating rooms, (SUDATORIA, 
Senec. Epiſt. 52. vel Ass a, ſc. balnea, Cic. Q. Fratr. iii. 1.) the 
undreſſing room, APO0DYTERIUM, Cic. ibid. Plin. Ep. v. 6. the 
perfuming-room, UNCTUARIUM, it. 17. Several improve- 


ments were made in the conſtruction of baths in the time of 


Seneca, Epi. 90. ; | | 
The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and end- 


ed with cold. The cold bath was in great repute, after Anto- 
nius Muſa recovered Auguſtus from a dangerous diſeaſe by the 
uſe of it, duet. Aug. lix. 81. Plin 29. r. Horat. Ep. i. 15. but 
fell into diſcredit after the death of Marcellus, which was oc- 
caſioned by the injudicious application of the ſame remedy, Dis. 
lin. 30. 

The perſon who had the charge of the bath was called BAL- 


NEATOR, Cic. Cæl. 26. Phil. xiii. 12. He had ſlaves un- 
der him, called Cars ARI, who took care of the cloaths of thoſe © 


who bathed. 

The flaves who anointed thoſe who bathed, were called A- 
LIPTA, Cic. Fam. i. g. Juvenal. iii. 76. vi. 421. or UNcro- 
RES, Martial. vii. 31. 6. Xii. 71. 3. 

The inftruments of an Aliptes were a curry - comb or ſcraper, 
(STRIGILIS, y. ½, to rub off (ad defricandum et deſtrin- 
gendum vel radendum } the ſweat and filth from the body; made 
of horn or braſs, ſometimes of ſilver or gold, Suet. Aug. 80. 
Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 110. Perf. v. 126. Martial. xiv. 51. Senec. E- 
pit. 95. whence ſtrigmenta for ſordes: towels or rubbing cloths, 
(LINTEA), —a vial orcruet ofoil, (GUT TUS), uſually of horn, 
(corneus ), hence a large horn was called Rainoctros, Ju- 
venal. iii. 263. vii. 130. Martial. xiv. 52. 53. Gell. xvii. 8. a jug 
(4AMPULLA), Plaut. Stich. 1. 3. 77. Perſ. i. 3. 44. and a ſmall 
veſſel called Lenticula. 

The flave who had the care of the ointments was called 
UxGUENTARIUs, Serv. in Virg. En. i. 697. 

As there was a great concourſe of people to the baths, 
poets ſometimes read their compoſitions there, Herat. Sat. i. 
4.73. Martial. iii. 44. 10. as they alſo did in the porticos and 

ther places, Juvenal. i. 12. vii. 29. Plin. Epiſt. i. 13. iii. 18. 
3 2 | | I. 


CALDARIUM, and the tepid, TEPIDARIUM : The cold 
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vii. 17. viii. 12. Suet. Aug. 89. Claud. 41. Domit. 2. chiefly in 
the months of July and Auguſt, Plin. Epift. viii. 21. Juvenal 
ili. g. 

Studious men uſed to compoſe, hear, or dictate ſomething 
while they were rubbed and wiped, Suet. Aug. 85. Plin, E. 
fift. iii 5. iv. 14. | 

| Before bathing the Romans ſometimes uſed tobaſk themſe!ye; 
in the ſun, (ole uti), Plin. Ep. iti. 5. vi. 16. Sen. Ep. 73 In {le 
fi caret vento, ambulet nudus, ſc. Spurinna, Plin. Ep. iii. 1. 

Under the emperors, 'not only places of exerciſe, (gymnafia 
et paleftre), but alſo libraries (b:b/iotbece) were annexed to the pub- 
lic baths, Senec. de Tranquil. An: 9. 

The Romans after bathing dreſſed for ſupper. They put on 


the SYNTAESIS (vit cenatoria vel accubatoria), and ſlippets; 


which, when a perſon ſupped abroad, were carried to the place 
by a ſlave, with other things requiſite ; a mean perſon ſome- 
times carried them himſelf, Horat. Ep. i. 13. 15. It was thought 
very wrong to appear at a banquet without the proper habit, 
Cic. Vat. 12 as among the Jews, Matth. xxii. 11. 

After exerciſe and bathing, the body required reſt ; hence 
probably the cuſtom of reclining on couches at meat. Before 
they lay down, they put off their ſlippers that they might not 
ſtain the couches, Martial iii. 50. Horat. Sat. ii. g. 77. 


At feaſts the gueſts were crowned with garlands of flowers, 


herbs, or leaves, (/erta, corenæ vel corelle), tied and adorned 
with ribbons, (vie, teniz, vel lemmiſci), or with the rhind or 
kin of the linden tree, (philyra), Horat. Od. ii. 7 23. ii. ft. 
13. Sat. ii. 3. 256. Virg. Ecl. vi. 16. Juvenal v. 36. xv. 5c. 
Martial. xiii. 127. Ovid. Faſt. v. 337. Plin. xvi. 14. Theſe 
crowns, it was thought, prevented intoxication ; Hence cum 
cerona ebrius, Plaut. Pſeud. v. 2. 2. Amph. iii. 4. 16. 

Their hair alſo was perfumed with various ointments, (an— 
guenta vel aremata ), nard or ſpikenard, NarDum, vel -s, 
MaLoBaTHRUM AsSYRIUM, Horat. ibid. Martial. iii. 12. AMo- 
MUM, Virg. Ecl. iii. 89. iv. 25 BALSAMUM ex Fudea, Plin. xii. 
25. f. 54. &c. When foreign ointments were firſt uſcd at 

ome is uncertain ; the ſelling of them was prohibited by the 
cenſors; A. U. 565. Plin. xi. 3. /. 5. 

The Romans began their feaſts by prayers and libations to 
the gods, { deos invocabant, QuinEtilian. v. pr. Lilare dis dapes i 
bene precari, Liv. xxxix.'43-) They never taſted any thing with- 
out confecrating it, T7 1. 1. 19. they uſually threw a part 
into-the fire as an offering to the Lares, therefore called Di: 

PATELLAE!! 
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PATELLARIT, Plaut. Cif. ii. 1. 46. Hence Das LI BATx, 
Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 67. and when they drank, they poured out a 

art in honour of ſome god on the table, which was held ſacred 
25 an altar, Macreb. Sat. iii. 11. Virg. An. i. 736. Sil. vii. 185. 
748. Plaut. Curc. 1. 2. 31. with this formula, LI BO TBI, Tacit. 
Annal. xv. 64. 

The table was conſecrated by ſetting on it the images of the 
Lares and ſalt-holders, (ſalinorum appofitu), Arnob. ii. 

Salt was held in great veneration by the antients. It was 
always uſed in ſacrifices, Horat. Od. iii. 23. 20. Plin. xxxi. 7, 
. 41. thus alſo Moſes ordained. Levit. ii. 13. It was the chief 
thing eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and cheeſe, 
Plin. ibid. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 17. as creſſes, (naffurtium) by the 
antient Perſians, Cic. Tuſc. v. 34. Hence S4LARkiuM, a fala- 
ry or penſion, Plin. ibid. Suet. T ib. 46. Martial. iii. 7. thus, 
Salaria multis ſubtraxit, quos oticſ7s videbat accipere, ic. Antoni- 
nus Pius, Capitolin. in vita ejus, 7. 

A family falt-cellar ¶ paternum fſalinum, ſe. vas) was kept 
with great care, Horat. Od. ii. 16. 14. To ſpill the ſalt at 
table was eſteemed ominous, Feftus. Setting the ſalt before a 
ſtranger was reckoned a ſymbol of friendſhip, as it ſtill is by 
ſome eaſtern nations. ' 

From the ſavour which ſalt gives to food, and the infipidity 
of unſalted meat, /a/ was applied to the mind, Plin. xxxi. 7. 
. 41. hence SAL, wit or humour; , witty ; inſulſus, 
dull, inſipid; /ales, witty ſayings; al Atticum, ſales urban, 
Cic. Fam. ix. 15. Sales intra pomæria nati, polite raillery or re- 
. partees, Juvenal. ix. 11. Sal niger, i. c. amari ſales, bitter 
raillery or ſatire, Horat. Ep. ii. 2. G0. but in Sat. ii. 4. 74. 
al nigrum means ſimply black ſalt. 

Sal is metaphorically applied alſo to things; thus, Tectum 
plus falis quam ſumpthis habebat, neatnels, taſte, elegance, Nep. 
Att. 13. Nulla in corpore mica ſalis, Catull. 84. 4. 

The cuſtom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed alſo among the Greeks and Perſians, particularly of 
Hercules; hence called Er1TRapEzius, Stat. Sylv. iv. 2. 68. 
Martial. ix. 44. and of making libations, Curt. v. 8. 

In making an oath or a prayer, the antients touched the ta- 
ble as an altar, Ovid. Amor. i. 4. 27. and' to violate it by any 
indecent word or action was eſtecmed impious, Juvenal. ii. 
110. To this Virgil alludes, An. vii. 114. 

As the antients had not proper inns for the accommodation 
of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign coun- 
tries 
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tries, or at a diſtance from home, uſed to lodge at the houſes 
of certain perſons, whom they in return entertained at their 
houſes in Rome: This was eſteemed a very intimate connec- 
tion, and called HOSPITIUM, or 7s Heſpiti, Liv. i. 1. 
Hence HOSPES is put both for an hoſt or entertainer, and 
a gueſt, Ovid. Met. x. 224. Plaut. MY. ii. 2. 48. Cic. Dejet. 
3. Accipere heſpitem non multi cibi ſed multi ject, Cic. Fam, ix, 
26. Divertere ad h:ſpitem, De divin. i. 27.1 57. Fin. v. 2, Ha- 
fitium cam aligns facere, Liv. et Cic. Jungimus Heſpitio dextras, 
ſc. in, Virg. An. iii. 83. Haſpitis corjungi, Cic. Q. Fr. i. i. 
Heſpitio aliquem excipere et accipi, renunciare hoſpitium ei, Cie. 
Verr. ii. 36. Liv. xxv. 18. Amicitiam ei more majorum renun- 
ciare, Suet. Cal. 3. Tacit. Ann. ii. 70. Domo interdicere, Id. 
Aug. 66. Tacit. Ann. vi. 29. 

This connection was formed alſo with ſtates, by the whole 
Roman people, or by particular perſons, Liv. v. 28. xxxyii, 
54. Cic, Ferr. iv. 65. Halb. 18. Caf. B. G. i. 31. Hence 
Clientele hoſfitiaque provincialia, Cic. Cat. iv. 11. Publici heſ- 
pitit jura, Plin. iii. 4. 

Individuals uſed antiently to have a tally, (TESS ERA þhyjj. 
talitatis), or piece of wood cut into two parts, of which each 
party kept one, Plaut. Pen. v. 1. 22. & 2. 92. They ſwore 
fidelity to one another by Jupiter, hence called Hosprralis, 
ic. Q; Fr. ii. 1t. Hence a perſon who had violated the rights 
of hotpitality, and thus precluded himſelf acceſs to any family, 
was ſaid CONFREGISSE TESSERAM, Plaut. Cf. ii. 1. 27. 

A league of hoſpitality was ſometimes formed by perſons at 
a diſtance, by mutually ſending preſents to one another, rg, 
En. ix. 361. 

Ihe relation of hyſpites was eſteemed next to that of parents 
and clients, Gel/. i. 13. To violate it was eſtecmed the great- 
eſt impiety, Virg. An. v. 55. Cic. Verr. v. 42. 

The reception of any ſtranger was called Heſpitium, and al- 
ſo the houſe or apartment in which he was entertained ; thus, 
Divifi in hoſpitia, lodgings, Liv. ii. 4. HosPITALE cubiculum, 
the gueſi-chamber, Liv. i. 58. Hence Florus calls Oſlia 
Alaritimum urbis Haſpitium, i. 4. So Virgil calls Thrace, Ho. 
pitium antiguum Troje, a place in ancient hoſpitality with 
Troy, An. iii. 15. Linquere pollutum hoſpitium, 1. e. lacum in 
quo jura hoſpitii viclata fuerant, Ib. 61. 

1he Roman nobility uſed to build apartments {domuncule) 
for ſtrangers, called HOSPITALIA, on the right and left end 
of their houſes, with ſeparate entries, that upon their arrival 


they 
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they might be received there, and not into the peri/y/c or prin- 
cipal entry; PERISTYLIUM, fo called becauſe furrounded with 
columns, Vitruv. vi. 10. Suet. Aug. 82. 


The CCENA of the Romans uſually conſiſted of two parts, 
called ME NSA PRIMA, the firſt courſe, conſiſting of different 
kinds of meat; and Mexsa sECUN DA vel ALTERA, the ſecond 
_ courſe, conſiſting of fruits and ſweet-meats, Serv. in FVirg. Eu. 
j. 216. 723. viii. 283. 

In later times the firſt part of the cn was called GUS TA- 
TIO, Petron. 22- 31. or Gus rus, conſiſting of difhes to ex- 
cite the appetite, a whet, Martial. xi. 32. 52. and wine mixed 
with water and ſweetened with honey, called MULSUM, 
Horat. Sat. ii. 4. 26. Cic. Tuſc. iii. .. Orat. ii. 70. Fin. ii. 5. ſ. 17. 
Plin. xxii. 24. whence what was eaten and drunk (antecena) 
to whet the appetite, was named PROMULSIS, Cic. Fam. ix. 
16. 20. Senec. Eb. 123. and the place where theſe things were 
kept, PROMULSIDAKIUM, v. re, or GUSTATORIUM, Petron. 
31. Plin. Ep. v. 6. Martial. xiv. 88. Plin. ix. 12. 

But guſtatio is alſo put for an occaſional refreſhment through 
the day, or for breakfaſt, Pin. Ep. iii. 5. vi. 16. Suet. Aug. 
76. Vopiſe. Tac. in. 

The principal diſh at ſupper was called CENÆE CA- 
PUT vel Pour, Martial. x. 31. Cic. Tuſe. v. 34. Fin. ii. 8. 

The Romans uſually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits; hence Apr ovo UsQUE AD MALA, from 
the beginning to the end of ſupper, Horat. Sat. i. 3. G. Cic. Fam. 
ix. 20. 

The diſhes (edu!;a) held in the higheſt eſtimation by the Ro- 
mans are enumerated, Gell. vii. 16. Macrob. Sat. it. . Martial. 
v. 79. ix. 48. xi. 53. &c. a peacock, (Pavo, v. -us), Horat. Sat. 
ll. 2. 23. Juvenal. i. 143. firſt uſed by Hortenſius, the ora- 
tor, at a ſupper, which he gave when admitted into the col- 
lege of prieſts, (aditiali cend ſacerdotit), Plin. x. 20. ſ. 23. a 
pheaſant, (PHASlIANA, ex Phaſi Colchidis flute), Martial. iii. 
58. xiii. 72. Senec. ad Helv. 9. Petron. 79. Manil. v. 372. 
a bird called Attdgen vel -7na, from Tonia or Phrygia, Hzrat. 
Evpd. ii. 54. Martial. xiii. 61. a guinea hen, (avis Afra, Ho- 
rat ibid. Gallina Numidica vel Africana, Juvenal. xi. 142. Mar- 
tial. xiii. 73.) a Melian crane; an Ambracian kid; nightin- 
gales, Juſcinie ; thruſhes, turdi ; ducks, geeſe, &c. Tou- 
CULUM, (a ris), vel IsICIUM, (ab imieco), ſauſages or pud- 
dings, Juvenal. x. 355. Martial. i. 42. 9. Petron. 31. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes a whole boar was ſerved up; hence called Ayr. 
MAL PROPTER CONVIVIA NATUM, Juvenal. i. 141. and Pon. 
cus 'TRoJanus, ſtuffed with the fleſh of other animal: 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 9. 

The Romans were particularly fond of fiſh, Macreb. Sor, 
ii. 11. Mullus, the mullet, rhombus, thought to be the tur. 
bot; muræna, the lamprey ; /carus, the ſcar or char; acipen. 
fer, the ſturgeon ; /upus, à pike, & c. but eſpecially of thell. 
fith, pt/ces teftacei, pectines, pedtunculi, vel CONCHYLIA, oftrea, 
oyſters, &c. which they ſometimes brought all the way from 
Britain, Nutupincque edita funds, from Rutupie, Richborough 
in Kent, . Fuvenal. iv. 141. alſo ſnails, {cochlee ), Plin. Ep, 
=" TH» 

Oyſter- beds (:Arearum vitaria) were firſt invented by one 
Sergius Arata, before the Marſic war, A. U. 66, on the 
ſhore of Baiæ, (in Baiano), and on the Lucrine lake, Pin. ix, 
54. 1. 79. Hence Lucrine oyſters are celebrated, Hzrat, 
Ipod. 2. 49. Some preferred thoſe of Brunduſium; and to 
ſettle the difference, oyſters uſed to be brought from thence, 
and fed for ſometime on the Lucrine lake, Plin. ibid. 

The Romans uſed to -weigh their fiſhes alive at table; and 
to fee them expire was reckoned a piece of high entertainment, 
Plin. ix. 17. ſ. 30. Senec. Nat. Q, iii. 17. & 18. | 

The diſhes of the ſecond table or the deſert, were called 
BELLARIA; including fruits, poma vel mala, apples, pears, 
nuts, figs, olives, grapes; Pifachiz, vel -a, Piſtachio nuts; 
emygdale, almonds ; wwe paſſe, dried grapes, raiſins; carſce, 
dried figs ; paimule, caryite vel dachli, dates, the fruit of the 
palm- tree; bolẽti, muſhrooms, Plin. Ep. i. 7. nuclei pinei, pine- 
apples; alſo ſweatmeats, confects, or conſections, called E- 
dulta mellita vel dulctaria ; cupedie ; cruſtula, liba, placentæ, ar- 
Mlagdm, cheeſe- cakes, or the like; copte, almond- cakes ; ſcri- 
blitz, tarts, &c. whence the maker of them, the paſtry-cook, 
or the confectioner, was called Piſſor vel cenditor dulciariui, 
flacentarius, libarius, crufiularius, &c. 

There were various flaves who prepared the victuals, who 
put them in order, and ſerved them up. 

Anciently the baker and cook { piftor et coguus vel cocus) were 
the ſame, Feflus. An expert cook was hired occaſionally, 
Plait. Aul. ii. 4. 185. Pſeud. iii. 2. 3. & 20. whoſe diſtinguiſh- 
ing badge was a knife which he carried, Id. Hul. iii. 2. 3. But 
aiter the luxury of the table was converted into an art, cooks 

| were 
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were purchaſed at a great price, Liv. xxxix. 6. Plin. ix. 17. 
{. 21. Martial. xiv. 220. ks from Sicily in particular were 
highly valued, Athen. xiv. 23. Horat Od. iii. 1. 18. | 

here were no bakers at Rome before A. U. 580; baking was 
the work of the women, Plin. xviii. 11. ſ. 28. Varro de re Ruff. 
i, 10. but Plutarch ſays, that anciently Roman women uſed 
neither to bake nor cook victuals, Quæſt. Rom. 84. ſ. 85. 
The chief cook who had the direction of the kitchen, gui 
equine preerat }, was called ARCHIMAGIRUS, Juvenal. 
ix. tog. The butler who had the care of provifions, PRO- 
MUS Conpvus, Procurator peni, (PENUs autem omne quo veſ- 
cuntur hamines, Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 27.) Plaut. Pſeud. ii. 2. 14. 
Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 16. He who put them in order, STRUC- 
TOR, Martial. ix. 48. Juvenal. vii. 184. and ſometimes 
carved, Id. v. 120. xi. 136. the ſame with CARPTOR, Car- 
pus, or Sciſſor, Id. ix. 110. He who had the charge of the hall, 
ATRIENSIS, Cic. Parad. v. 2. : 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed it to the 
ſound of muſic; hence called CyHiRonoMonTEs vel gefticulatores, 
Id. v. 121. xi. 137. Petron. 35. 36. 

The ſlaves who waited at table were properly called MI- 
NIS TRI; lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt (ſuceincti vel al- 
tt cincti, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 107. 11. 8. 10.) with napkins (/inteis 
ſuccincti, Suet. Cal. 26.) who had their different taſks aſſigned 
them; ſome put the plate in order, (argentum ordinabant), Se- 
nec. de brev. vit. 12. ſome gave the gueſts water for their hands, 
and towels to wipe them; Petron. 31. ſome ſerved about the 
bread ; ſome brought in the diſhes, (epſonia inferebant), and ſet 
the cups, Virg. An. i. 705. &c. ſome carved ; ſome ſerved the 
wine, Juvenal. v. 56. 59. &c. In hot weather there were ſome 


to cool the room with fans, ( fabella), and to drive away the 


flies, Martial. iii. 82. 

Maid - ſervants ( famule) alſo ſometimes ſerved at table, Virg. 
En. i. 703. Suet. Tib. 42. Curt. v. 1. | 

When a maſter wanted his ſlave to bring him any thing, he 
made a noiſe with his fingers, (digitis crepuit), Martial. Ibid. 
& vi. 89. xiv. 119. Petron. 27. 


The diſhes were brought in, either on the tables themſelves, 


or more frequently on frames, (FERCULA vel RerosrToRIA), 
each frame containing a variety of diſhes, Petron. xxxv. 66. Plin. 


XXViii. 2. f. 5. Xxxiii. It. f. 49. & 52. hence Præbere canam 


trinit vel ſenis ferculis, i. e miſſibus, to give a ſupper of three or 
hx courſes, Suet. Aug. 74. Juvenal. i. 94. But fercula is alſo 
: 3 L ſometimes 
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ſometimes put for the diſhes or the meat, Horat. Sat. ii. 6, log, 
Martial. iii. 50. ix. 83. xi. 32. Auſon. Epigr. 8. Juvenal. xi. 64, 
So MExsz; thus Meuſas, i e lances magnas inſtar menſa. 
rum, repyfitoriis imponereggPlin. 33 11. ſ. 49 Petron 34. 47. 68, 
Sometimes the diſhes alina vel catin;) were brought in and ſet 
down ſeparately, Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 42. ii 2. 39. 

A large platter (/anx vel ſcutella) containing various kinds of 
meat, was called MazoxoMuM, (a ws, tribuc, et wa? 2, eduliny 
quoddam e farina et ladle) ; which was handed about, that cacl 
of the gueſts might take what he choſe, Id. viii. 86. Vitelliu; 
cauſed a diſh of immenſe ſize to be made, Plin. xxxv. 12. f. 6, 
which he called the SH%ν,, of Minerva, filled with an iner ile 
variety of the rareſt and niceſt kinds of meat, Suet. Vit. 11, 

At a ſupper given that emperor by his brother upon his ar. 
rival in the city, (c@na adventitia }, 2000 of the moit choice 
fiſhes, and 7000 birds are faid to have been ſerved up. He 
uſed to breakfaſt, dine, and ſup with different perſons the 
ſame day, and it never coſt any of them lefs than 400,000 
ſeſterces, about 32291. 38. 4d. Jhd. Thus he is ſaid to have ſpent 
in leſs than a year, Nowes millies H. S. i. e. 7,265,0251, Dy 

Ixv. 3. Tacit. hift. ii. 95. | 

An uncommon diſh was introduced to the ſound of the flute, 
and the ſervants were crowned with flowers, Marcrsb. Sat. ii. 11, 

In the time of ſupper the gueſts were entertained with mu- 
fic and dancing, Petron. 35. 36. ſometimes with pantomimes 
and play-actors, Plaut. Stich. ii. 2. 56. Spartian. Adrian. 26, 
with fools (moriones), and bufſoons, Plin. Ep. ix. 17. and even 
with gladiators, Capitolin, in Vero, 4. but the more fo+ 
ber had only perſons to read or repeat ſelect paſſage; 
from books, {aNaGNoSTA vel ACROAMATA), Cir. Att, 
i. 12. Fam. v. 9. Nep. Att. xii. 14. Suet. Aug. 78 Plin. Ep. i. 
1 5. iii. 5. vi. 31. ix. 36. Gell. iii. 19. xili. 11, xix 7. AMartial. ii. 
50. Their higheſt pleaſure at entertainments aroſe from agree- 
able converſation, Cic. Sen. 14. Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 70. 

To prevent the bad effects of repletion, ſome uſed aſter ſup- 

er to take a vomit: thus Czſar, (accubuit, EtTINNY agebat, i. e. 
Paſt cœnam vomere volelat, ideaque lar gius edebat }, Cic. Att. xiii. 
52. Dejot. 7. alſo before ſupper and at other times, Suet. Vi. 
13. Cic. Phil. 41. Celſ. i. 3. Vemunt, ut edant ; edunt, ut w- 
mant, Senec. ad Helv. 9. Even women after bathing before 
ſupper, uſed to drink wine and throw it up again to ſharpen 
their appetite, { Falerni ſextarius alter ducitur ante cibum, rali- 
dam facturus ore im ), Juvenal. vi. 427. 
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A ſumptuous entertainment { cena lauta, opima vel qpipd ra), 
was called AUGURAL1s, Cic. Fam vii. 26. PoxTIFICAL1s vel 
Partificum, Hor. Od. ii. 14. 25. SALIARIS, Id. i. 37. Cic. Att. 
v. 9. becauſe uſed by theſe prieſts; or DUBIA, ub: ru dubites, 
quid ſumas poliſſimum, Ter. Phor. ii. 2. 28. Hor. Sat. ji. 2. 76. 

When a perſon propoſed ſupping with any one without invi- 
tation, or, as we ſay, invited himſelf, (canam ei condixit, vel ad 
cenam), Cic. Fam. i. 9. Suet. Lib. 42. he was called HospEs 
oBLATUS, Plin. Praf. and the entertainment, SUBITA con- 
PICTAQUE COENULA, Suet. Claud. 21. 

An entertainment given to a perſon newly returned from 
abroad, was called Cana ADVENTITIA vel -foria, Suet. Vit. 13. 
vel ViaTICa 3 Plaut. Bacch. i. 1. 61. by patrons to their clients, 
Czna RECTa, oppoſcd to SroRTULA, Martial. viii. 50. by a 
perſon, when he entred on an office CoExa ADITIALIs vel An- 
JICIALIS, Suet. Claud. g. Senec. Ep. 98. 123. 

Clients uſed to wait on their patrons at their houſes early in 
the morning, to pay their reſpects to them, ( /alutare), Martial. 
ji. 18. 3. iii. 36. iv. 8. Juvenal. v. 19. and ſometimes to attend 
them through the day where ever they went, dreſſed in a white 
ta, Martial. 1. 56. 13. hence called ANTEAMBULONES, Id. 
it. 7, NIVEI QUIRITES; and from their number, TURBA ro- 
GATA, et PRECEDENTIA LONGI AGMINIS OFFICIA, Juv. x 44. 
On which account, on folemn occaſions they were invited to 
ſupper, Juv. v. 24. Suet. Claud. 21. and plentifully entertain- 
ed in the hall. This was called COEN A RECTA, i. e. ju/ta et o- 
lemnis, adeoque lauta et opipara, a formal, plentiful ſupper ; hence 
convivart recti ſc. cend, Suet. Aug. 74. rectè et dapſilè, i. e. 
abundanter, to keep a good table, Id. Vp. 19. So Vivere rectè, 
vel cum recto apparatu, Senec. Epiſt. 110. 122. 

But upon the increaſe of luxury, it became cuſtomary un- 
der the emperors, inſtead of a ſupper, to give cach, at leaſt 


of the poorer clients, a certain portion or dole of meat to car- 


ry home in a pannier or ſmall baſket, (SYORTULA) ; which 
lixewife being found inconvenient, money was given in place 
of it, called alſo SpoRTULA, to the amount generally of 100 
quadrantes, i. e. about 18. 7d. each, Jutenal. 1.95. 120. Mar- 
tral. i. 60. iii. 7. xi. 75. ſometimes to perſons of rank, to wo- 
men as well as men, /5:d. put likewiſe for the hire given by 
orators to thoſe whom they employed to applaud them, while 
they were pleading, Plin. Ep. Ii. ig. 
SPORTULLEE, or pecuniary donations inſtead of ſuppers, 
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were eſtabliſhed by Nero, Suet. Ner. 16. but aboliſhed by Do. 
raitian, and the cuſtom of formal ſuppers reſtored, Suet. Da. 
mit. 7. 

The ordinary drink of the Romans at feaſts was wine, which 
they mixed with water, and ſometimes with aromatics or ſpices, 
Juvenal. vi. 302. They ufed water either cold or hot, I. y, 
63. Martial. viii. 67. 7. i. 12. xiv. 105. Plaut. Curc. ii. 3. 11, 
et Mil. iii. 2. 22. | 

A place where wine was fold (taberfiFvinaria) was called 
GENOPOLIUM, where mulled wines and hot drinks were 
fold, THERMoPoLIUM, Plaut. ibid. et Rud. ii. 6. 43. Pſeud. ii, 
4. 52. 

Wine anciently was very rare. It was uſed chiefly in the 
worſhip of the gods. Young men below thirty, and women 
all their lifetime, were forbidden to drink it, unleſs at ſacrif- 
ces, Val. Max. ii. 1. 5. vi. 3. Gell. x. 23. Plin. xiv. 13. whence, 
according to ſome, the cuſtom of ſaluting female relations, that 
tit might be known whether they had drunk wine, Ibid. & Plu- 

tarch. Q. Rom. 6. But afterwards, when wine became more 
plentiful, theſe reſtrictions were removed. 

Vineyards came to be ſo much cultivated, that it appeared 
agriculture was thereby neglected; on which account, Domi. 
tian by an edict, prohibited any new vineyards to be planted 
in Italy, and ordered atleaſt the one half to be cut down in the 
provinces, Suet. Dom. 7. But this ediCt was ſoon after abro- 
gated, Id. 14. | 

The Romans reared their vines by faſtening them to certain 

trees, as the poplar and the elm; whence theſe trees were 
ſaid to be married { maritari to the vines, Horat. Epzd. ii. 10, 
and the vines to them, '{ duct ad arbores viduas, i. e. vitibus tan- 
quam uxoribus per civilia bella privatas, Id. Od. iv. 5. 30.) and 
the plane tree, to which they were not joined, is elegantly 
called CxLEss, Id. ii. 15. 4. 

Wine was made antiently much in the ſame manner as it 1s 
now. The grapes were picked (decerpebantur) in baſkets, 
{ quali, quaſilli, 52 fiſcinæ, vel fiſcellæ), made of oſier, and 


ſtamped, (calcabantur). The juice was ſqueezed out by a ma- 
chine called TORCULUM, ar, are, vel -arium, or PRE- 
_ LUM, a preſs; Torca/ar was properly the whole machine, 
and prelum, the beam which preſſed the grapes, ( trabs gua wva 
premitur), Serv. in Virg. G. ii. 242. Vitruv. Vi. 9. Ihe juice 
was made to paſs (ran/mittebatur) through a ſtrainer, (Sac- 


cs 
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cos vel Col uu), Martial. xii. 61. 3. xiv. 104. and received 
into a large vat or tub, (LACUS), Ovid. Faft. iv. 888. Plin. 
Epift. ix. 20. or put into a large caſk, (Dol un, Cupa, vel 
Seria), made of wood or potter's earth, until the fermentation 
was over, (denec deferbuerit): hence VI NUM DOLIARE, Plaut. 
Pſeud. ii 2. 64. The liquor which came out without preſſing, 
was called Protripum, or muſlum lixivium, Plin. xiv. 9. Colu- 
mel. Ixit. 41. 

The muſt or new wine (MUSTUM) was refined, { defieca- 
batur), by mixing it with the yolks of pigeons eggs, Horat. Sat. 
ii. 4. 56. the white of eggs is now uſed for that purpoſe. Then 
it was poured ( diffuſum) into ſmaller veſſels or caſks, (ampbo- 
revel cadi), made uſually of earth; hence called TEST, He- 
rat. Od. iii. 21. 4. covered over with pitch or chalk, (ob/7te vel 
picate et gypſate), and bunged or ſtopped up, (obturate) ; 
hence relinere vel delinere dolium, vel cadum, to open, to pierce, 
Terent. Heaut, iii. 1. 51. Wine was alſo kept in leathern bags, 
(uTRES), Plin. xxviii. 18. From new wine, a book not ripe 
for publication is called mufeus liber, by Pliny, Ep. viii. 21. 

On each caſk was marked the name of the conſuls, or the 

when it was made, Horat. Od. i. 20. iii. 8. 12. & 
28. 8. Ep. i. 5. 4. hence, nunc mihi fumoſos vetaris proferte Fa- 
lernos (ſc. cados) conſulis, Tibull. ii. 1. and the oldeſt was al- 
ways put fartheſt back in the cellar; hence Interiore nota Fa- 
lerne, with a cup of old Falernian wine, Horat. Od. ii. 3. 

When a caſk was emptied, it was inclined to one fide, and 
the wine poured out. 1 he Romans did not uſe a ſiphon or 
ſ igget, as we do; hence vertere cadum, to pierce, to empty, 
It ni. 29. 2. Invertunt Aliphanis (ſc. paculis), vinaria fata, 
(ic. vaſa, i. e. cados v. lagenas), turn over whole caſks into 
large cups made at Allifæ, a town in Samnium, Id. Sat. ii. 8. 39. 

| RAG wine was ripened, by being placed in the ſmoke 
above a fire, 1d. Od. iii. 8. 11. Plin. xiv. 1. ſ. 3. Martial. iii. 
$1, x. 36. or in an upper part of the houſe, (in Horres vel a- 
petheca editiore) ; whence it was ſaid deſcendere, Horat, Od. iii. 
21.7. Often it was kept to a great age, Id. Od. iii. 14. 18. 
Cic. Brut. 286. Juvenal. v. 33. Perf. iv. 29. Vell. ii. 79. Wine 
made in the conſulſhip of Opimius, A. U. 633. was to be 
met with in the time of Pliny, near 200 years atter, Plin. xi”. 
4. ſ. 6. Martial. i. 27. 7. ii. 40. 5. In order to make wine 
keep, they uſed to boil (decoquere, Virg. G. i. 295-) the muſt 
down to one half, when it was called DEFRUTUM; to one 
third, Sapa, Plin. xiv. 9. {. 11. and to give it a flavour, * 
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oder vins contingat, et ſaporis quedam acumina ), they mixed 
with it pitch and certain herbs : when they were ſaid coxnr. 
RE, MEDICARI vel concinnare vinum, Plin. xiv. 20. ſ. 25. Co. 
lumell. xii 19. 20. 21. Cato de re ruſt. 114. & 115. 

Wines were diſtinguiſhed chiefly from the places where 
they were produced; in Italy the moſt remarkable were V. 
num FALERNUM, Maſſicum, Calenum, Cectibum, Albanum, Se 
tfinum, Surreminum, & c. Plin. 23. 1. f. 20. Foreign wines, 
Chium, Loſbium, Leucadium, Coum, Rhodium, Naxium, Mamer- 
tinum, Thaſſum, Maonium vel Lydium, Mareoticum, &c. Plin, 
xiv. 6. ſ. 8. &c. Alſo from its colour or age, Vinum album, 
uigrum, rubrum, &c. 1b. 9. ſ. 11.12. Vetus, novum, recen, 

2rnum, of the preſent year's growth; frimum, three years old; 
molle, lene, vetuſtate edentulum, mellow; aſperum vel auſterum, 
harſi; merum vel meracum, pure, unmixed; meracius, i. e. 
fortius, ſtrong, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 31. 

The Romans ſet down the wine on the ſecond table (a/teri; 
menſfis), with the deſert, (cum bellariit,) and before they began 
drinking, poured out libations to the om Virg. En. i. 736. 
viii. 278 283. G. ii. 101. This by a decree of the ſenate was 
done alſo in honour of Auguſtus, after the battle of Actium, 
Dio. li. 19. Horat. Od. iv. 5. 31. 

The wine was brought in to the gueſts in earthen vaſes 
(AMPHORA2 vel Te/e) with handles, (arſate), hence called 
Dior, Horat. i. 9. 8. or in big-bellied jugs or bottles (Au- 
PULLE) of glaſs, (virreæ), leather, (cortacee), or earth, {fig/i- 
ae), Plin. Epiſt. iv. 30. Suet. Domit. 21. Martial. vi. 35. 3. 
xiv. 110. on each of which were affixed labels or ſmall flips 
of parchment, (TiTULi vel PiTTACIA, i. e. ſchedule e membra- 
na exciſe, vel tabellæ), giving a ſhort deſcription of the quality 
and age of the wine; thus, FALERNUM, OPIMIANUM ANN0- 
RUM CENTUM, Petron. 34. Juvenal. v. 34. Sometimes differ- 
ent kinds of wine and of fruit were ſet before the gueſts ac- 
cording to their different rank, Plin. Ep. ti. 6. Martial. iii. 
82. iv. $6. vi. 11. 49. Suet. Czf. 48. Spartian. Adrian. 17. Ju- 
venal. v. 70. whence VINUM DOMINICUM, the wine drunk by 
the maſter of the houſe, Petron. 31. and cænare civiliter, to be on 
a level with one's gueſts, Juvenal. v. 112. 

The wine was mixed (miſcebatur vel temperabatur) with wa- 
ter in a large vaſe or bowl, called CRATER, v. era, whence 
it was poured into cups, (PocULa), Ovid. Faft. v. 522. 

Cups were called by different names; Calices, phialæ, pate- 
re, canthari, carchefia, ciboria, ſcyphi, cymbia, ſcaphia, bativle, 

cululli, 
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cululli, &c. and made of various materials; of wood, as beech, 
fagina, ſc. pocula, Virg. Ecl. iii. 37. of earth, fila, of glaſs, 
VIiTREA, Martial. i. 38. Juvenal. ii. 95. which when broken 
uſed to be exchanged for brimitone-matches, ( /ulphurata ra- 
menta), Martial. i. 42. 4+ x. 3- Juvenal. v. 49. of amber, ſucci- 
na, Id. ix. 50. of braſs, filver, and gold, ſometimes beautifully 
engraved : hence called COREUMATA, i. e. wvaſa ſculpta vel 
celata, Cic. Verr. iv. 18. ii. 52. Pif. 27. or adorned with fi- 
gures (gn vel figilla) affixed to them, called CRUS'TA or 
EMBLEMATA, Cic. Verr. iv. 23. Juvenal. i. 76. Martial. 
vil. 51. 9. which might be put onand taken off at pleaſure, (ex- 
emptilia,) Cic. ibid. 22. & 24. or with gems ſometimes taken 
off the fingers for that purpoſe, Juvenal. v. 41. hence called 
CALICES GEMMATI vel AURUu GEMMATUM, Martial. 
XIV. 109. 

Cups were alſo made of precious ſtones, Virg. G. ii. 506. 
of cryſtal, Senec. de Ira, iii. 40. of amethyſt and murra or por- 
celain, (pocula murrina), Martial. ix. 60. 13. x. 49. Plin. xxxiti. 
1. XXXVIi. 2. &c. 

Cups were of various forms; ſome had handles, (axsz vel 
vast), Virg. Ecl. vi. 17. Juvenal. v. 47. hence called CaLices 
PTERAT1, i. c. ati vel anſati, Plin. xxxvi. 26. Some had 
none. 

There were ſlaves, uſually beautiful boys, (pueri eximia facie 
Gell. xv. 12.) who waited to mix the wine with water, and 
ſerve it up; for which purpoſe they uſed a ſmall goblet, call- 
ed CYATHUS, to meafure it, Plaut. Perf. v. 2. 16. contain- 
ing the twelfth part of a /exzarius, nearly a quart Engliſh : Hence 
the cups werenamed from the parts of the Roman AS, accord- 
ing to the number of cyathi which they contained; thus, 
SEXTANS, a Cup which contained two cyathi ; TRIENS vel Tri- 
ental, three; QUaDRAXs, four, &c. Suet. Aug. 77. Martial. viii. 
FI. 24. ix. 95 xi. 37. Perf. iii. 100. And thoſe who ſerved with 
wine, were ſaid AD CYATHOS STARE, Suet. Jul. 49. ADCYATHUM 
srarol, Hor. Od. 1. 26. 8. or CYA THIss ARE, Plaut. Men. ii. 2. 29. 

They alſo uſed a leſs meaſure for filling wine and other li- 
quors, called LILA or Lingia, and CocHLEaRE, vel -ar, 
a ſpoon, the fourth part of a cyathus, Martial. v. 20. viii. 33. 
23. Xiv. 121. 

The wine was ſometimes cooled with ſnow by means of a 
ſtrainer, CoLux NIvaRIUM, Martial. xiv. 103. vel Saccus 
NIVARIUS, 1d. 104. 

The Romans uſed to drink to the health of one ey 

thus 
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thus BENE MI, Bene vorrs, &c. Plaut. Perſ. v. i. 20. 
ſometimes in honour of a friend or miſtreſs, Eid. & Hor; 
Od. i. 27. 9. and uſed to take as many cyathi as there were 
letters in the name, Tiba] ii. 1. 3x Martial. i. 72. or 44 
they wiſhed years to them; hence they were ſaid, Ad nume. 
rum bibere, Ovid. Faſt. iii. 531. A frequent number waz 
three, in honour of the Graces, or nine, of the Muſes, H. 
rat. Od. iii. 19. 11. Auen. Eidyll. xi. 1. The Greeks drank 
firſt in-honour of the gods, and then of their friends; hence 
Gzco MORE BIBERE, Cic. Verr. i. 26. et ibi Aſcon. They be. 
gan with ſmall cups, and ended with larger, Bid. They u- 
ſed to name the perſon to whom they handed the cup; thus, 
PRoeINo TBI, &c. Cic. Tuſc. i. 40. Plaut. Stich. v. 4. 26, & 
30. Ter. Eun. v. 9. 57. Virg. An. i. 728. Martial. i. 69. yi, 
44+ Juvenal. v. 127. 

A ſkeleton was ſometimes introduced at feaſts in the time 
of drinking; or the repreſentatſon of one, {/arva argentea), 
Petron. 34. in imitation of the Egyptians, Herodot. ii. 98. f. 
74. Plutarch. in conviv. Sapient. 6. upon which the maſter of 
the feaſt, looking at it, uſed to ſay, VivaMus, DUM LICET 
ESSE BENE, Petron. ib. n 14 1. Tipriy, togtas Yap avoFavur Tour, 
Drink and be merry, for thus ſhalt thou be after death, Heredzt. 
ibid. | 

The antients ſometimes crowned their cups with flowers, 
Virg. En. iii. 5 25. Tibull. ii. 5. 98. But coronare cratera vel 
vina, 1. e. pocula, ſignifies alſo to fill with wine, Virg. G. i. 
528. En. i. 724. vii. 147. | 

The ancients at their feaſts appointed a perſon to preſide, by 
throwing the dice, whom they called ARBITER BIBENDI, 
Magifter vel Rex convivii, modiperator vel modimperator, (ouurenay 
x*), diftator, dux, flrategus, &c. He directed every thing at 
pleaſure, Horat. Od. i. 4. 18. ii. 7. 25. Cic. Sen. 14. Plaut. 
Stich. v. 4. 20. 

When no director of the feaſt was appointed, they were 
ſaid Culpd potare magiſtrd, to drink as much as they pleaſed, 
(culpabatur ille qui multum biberet, exceſs only was blamed,) 
- Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 123. 

Some read cuppa vel cupa, but improperly; for cupa ſignihes 
either a large caſk or tun, which received the muſt from the 
wine- preſs; or it is put for ca vel caupa, a woman who kept 
a tavern, (que cauponam vel tabernam exerceret), Suet. Ner. 
27. or for the tavern itſelf; whence it was thought mean 
for a perſon to be ſupplied with wine, or from a retailer, 
{de propola, vel propala, ) Cic. Piſ. 27. Suet. Claud. * f 

uring 
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During the intervals of drinking they often played at dice, 
(ALEA), Plaut. Curc. it. 3. 75. of which there were two 
kinds, the tefere and tali, Cic. Sen. 16. 

The TESSER Z& had fix fides, marked I. II. III. IV. V. VI. 
like our dice: The TALI had four fides longwiſe, for the 
two ends were not regarded. On one fide was marked one 
point, (ue, an ace, called Canrs ; on the oppoſite ſide fix, 
(Seto, fize); on the two other ſides, three and four, (ternio 
et quaternis). In playing they uſed three teſeræ and four tali. 
They were put into a box made 1n the form of a ſmall tower, 
ſtrait · necked, wider below than above, and fluted in ringlets, 
(intus gradus exciſos habens), called FRITILLUS, pyrgus, tur- 
ris, turricula, phimus, orca, &c. and being ſhaken, were 
thrown out upon the gaming-board or table, (FORUS, alveus, 
vel tabula luſoria aut aleatoria). The higheſt or molt fortunate 
throw, C jactus, blut vel manus,) called VENUS, or Jacrus 
VENEREUs, vel Bas1LICUs, was, of the teſeræ, three ſixes; of 
the tali, when all of them came out different numbers. The 
worſt or loweſt throw, (Cactus peſſimus vel damnsſus), called 
CANES vel Caniculz, was, of the terre, three aces; of the 
tali, when they were all the ſame. The other throws wete 
ralued from their numbers, Cic. Divin. i. 13. ii. 21. & 59» 
duet. Aug 71. Ovid Art. Am. ii. 203. Trift. ii. 474. Propert. iv. 
9. 18. Plaut. Afin. v. 2. 55. Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 17. Perſ. Sat. iii. 
49. Martial. xiv. 14. &c. When any one of the ali fell on 
the end, (in caput), it was ſaid rectus cadere vel afj;ere, Cic. 
Fin. iii. 16. and the throw was to be repeated. The throw 
called Venus determined the direction of the feaſt, ( 4rchipsfia, 
in compotatione principatus, magiſterium, Cic. Senect. 14. vel 
Regnum vini, Horat. Od. i 4. 18.) While throwing the dice, 
it was uſual for a perſon to expreſs his wiſhes, to invoke or 
name a miſtreſs, or the like, Plaut. Ajin. v. 2. 55. iv. 1. 35 
Captiv. i. 1. 5. Curc. ii. 3. 78. 

They alſo played at odds or evens, (PAR 1MPaR ſadebant) 
Suet. Aug 71. and at a game called DUODECIM SCRIPTA, 
vel Scriptula, or bis feng puncta, Cic. Orat. i. 50. Non. Mar- 
cell. ji. 78 1. Quinctil. xi. 2. Martial. xiv. 17. on a ſquare ta- 
ble (rabula vel alveus), divided by twelve lines, (lincæ vel ſcrip- 
za), on which were-placed counters, (CALCULI, Latrenes v. 
Latrunculi), of different colours. The counters were moved 
premovebuntur) according to throws (boli vel factut) of the 
dice, as with us at gammen. The lines were interſected by a 
tranſverſe line, called Linea Sackaz which they did not paſs 
3 without 
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without being forced to it. When the counters had got to the 
laſt line, they were ſaid to be inciti vel immoti, and the player ad 
mncitas vel -a redaFus, reduced to extremity, Plaut. Pen. iv. 2. 
86. Trin. ii. 4. 136. unam calcem non poſſe ciere, i. e. unum cai. 
culum movere, not to be able to ſtir, /> In this game there 
was room both for chance and art, Ter. Ad. iv. 7. 21. Ovid. 
Art. Am. ii. 203. iii. 363. Auſon. Prof. i. 25. Martial. vii. 11, 
xiv. 20. 
Some exclude the tali or zeſere from this game, and make i: 
the ſame with che among us. Perhaps it was played both 
ways. C. Julius was playing at this game, when ſummoned 
to execution under Caligula, Sencc. Trang. An. 14. 

All games of chance were called ALEA, and forbidden by 
the Cornelian, Publician, and Titian laws, Horat. Od. iii. 24, 
53. except in the month of December, Martial. iv. 14. 7, 
v. 85. xiv. 1. "Theſe laws, however, were not ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved. Old men were Han 34h fond of ſuch games, az 
not requiring bodily exertion, Cic. Sen. 16. Suet. aug. 71. Ju. 
venal. xiv. 4. | 

The, character of gameſters (ALEATORES vel aleones) was 
held infamous, Cic. Cat. ii. 10. Phil. ii. 27. 

Auguſtus uſed to introduce at entertainments a kind of di- 
verſion, ſimilar to what we call a /etery ; by ſelling tickets, 
{fortes), or ſealed tablets apparently equivalent, at an equal 
price; which, when opened or unſealed, entitled the purcha- 
ſers to things of very unequal value, (res inequa/iſſime) : as for 
inſtance, one to 100 gold pieces, another to a pick tooth, (denti/- 
calpium), a third to a purple robe, &c. in like manner, pic- 
tures with the wrong ſide turned to the company, (aver/as ta- 
bularum picturas in convivio venditare ſalebat), ſo that, for the 
ſame price, one received the picture of an Apelles, of a Zeu- 
xis, or a Parrhaſius, and another the firſt eſſay of a learner, 
Suet. Aug. 75. So Heliogabalus, Lamprid. in vita cjus, 21. 

There was a game of chance, (which is {till common in Ita- 
Ins chiefly, however, among the vulgar, called the game of 

orra), played between two perſons by ſuddenly raiſing or 
compreſſing the fingers, and at the ſame inſtant gueſſing cach 
at the number of the other; when doing thus, they were ſaid 
MI1CARE DIGITIS, Cic. divin. ii. 41. Off. iii. 23. Suet Aug. 13, 
As the number of fingers ſtretched out could not be known in 

the dark, unleſs thoſe who played had implicit confidence in 
one another; hence in praiſing the virtue and fidelity of a "_ 
2 | BY, ie 
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he was ſaid to be Dicvus QUICUM IN TENEBRIS MicEs, Cic. 
Off iii. 19. Fin. ii. 16. f. 52. 


The Romans ended their repaſts in the ſame manner they 
began them, by libations and prayers. The gueſts drank to 
the health of their hoſt, and, under the Cæſars, to that of the em- 
peror, Petron. 60. When about to go away, they ſometimes de- 
manded a parting cup, in honour of Mercury, that he might 
grant them a ſound ſleep, Ma- tial. Delphin. i. 72. | 

The maſter of the houſe {herus, dominus, parichus, cane 
magifter, convivator, Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 35. Martial. xii. 48. Gell. 
xiit, 11.) uſed ro give the gueſts certain preſents at their de- 
parture, called Apphoreta, Suet. Aug. 75. Cal. 55. Veſp. 19. 
Martial. xiv. 1. Petron. 60. or XENIA, which were ſome- 
times ſent to them, Plin. Epift. vi. 3i. Vitruv. vi. 10. Martial. 
xii. 2. XENIUM is alſo put for a preſent ſent from the provin- 
ces, to an advocate at Rome, Plin. Ep. v. 14. or given to the 
governor of a province, Digef 7 

The preſents given to gueſts being of different kinds, were 
ſometimes diſtributed by lot, Martial. xiv. 1. 5.—40. 144- 
170. or by ſome ingenious contrivance, Petron. 41. 


UI. ROMAN RITES of MARRIAGE. 


A LecaL marriage ( juſlum matrimonium) among the Ro- 
mens, was made in three different ways, called 4%, con- 
farreatio, and coemprio. 

1. USUS, uſage or preſcription, was when a woman, with 
the conſent of her parents or guardians, lived wich a man for 
a whole year, ( matrimonit cauſ7), without being abſent three 
nights; and thus became his lawful wife or property by pre- 
ſcription, ( uſu capta fuit), Gell. iii. 2. If abſent for three 
nights, (trinoctium), the was ſaid e uſurpata, or iſſe uſurpa- 
tum, ſc. ſuum jus, to have interrupted the preſcription, and 
thus prevented a marriage; Uſurpatio eft enim uſucapionts inter- 
ruptio, Gell. iii. 2. D. 4t. 3. 2. See p. 54. | 

2. CONFARREATIO was, when a man and woman were 
joined in marriage by the Pontifex Maximus, or Flamen Dialis, 
in preſence of at leaſt ten witneſſes, by a ſet form of words, 
and by taſting a cake made of ſalt, water, and flour, called 

| 12 FAR, 
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FAR, or Panis FaRREUs, vel Farreum libum; which wx; 
offered with a ſheep in ſacrifice to the gods, Dion ii. 25. 
Serv. ad Virg. G. i. 31. En. iv. 104. Plin. xvin. 2. 

This was the moſt ſolemn form of marriage, and could on 
be diſſolved by another kind of ſacrifice, called DIFFAR. 
REATIO, Fetus. By it, a woman was ſaid to come into 
the poſſeſhon or power of her huſband, by the ſacred laws, 
(nave vous Trpue ede o, in manum, i. e. poteflatem viri convenire), 
dhe thus became partner of all his ſubſtance and ſacred rites; 

- thoſe of the Penates as well as of the Larer, (See p. 287 if 

he died inteſtate, and without children, the inherited his whole 
fortune as a daughter. If the left children, the had an qual 
{ſhare with them. If ſhe committed any fault, the buiband 
judged of it in company with her relations, and puniſhed her 
at pleaſure, Dionyſ. ii. 25. Plin. xiv. 13. Suet, Tib. 35. Taci. 
Ann. Xiii. 32. The puniſhment of women publicly condemned, 
was ſametimes alſo left to their relations, Liv. xxxix. 8. V. 
Max. vi. 2. 7. 

The children of this kind of marriage were called PATRIVI 
et MATRIMI, Serv. ibid. often employed for particular pur. 
Poſes in ſacred ſolemnities, Liv xxxvii. 3. Cic. Reſp. Har. II. 
7 acit. Hiſt. iv. 53. Certain prieſts were choſen only from a. 
mong them; as the Flamen of Jupiter, Tacit. Annal. iv. 16, 
and the Veſtal Virgins, Gell. i. 12. According to Fetus, thoſe 
were ſo called, whoſe parents were both alive; If only the fa 
ther was alive, Patrimi, vel -es; if only the mother matrimi, 
vel et. Hence Minerva is called Pa TRIMA vIRGO, Carull. i. 
9. becauſe ſhe had no mother; and a man who had children, 
while his own father was alive, PATER PATRIMUS, £Fe/7us. 

This ceremony of marriage in later times fell much into dit- 
uſe, Tacit Annal. iv. 16 Hence Cicero mentions only two 

kinds of marriage, Usus and CoEMeT1o, pro Flacc. 34. 

3. COEMPTIO was a kind of mutual purchaſe, (empris 
uenditio), when a man and woman were married, by deliver- 
ing to one another a ſmall piece of money, and repeating cer- 
tain words, Cic. Orat. i 57. The man aiked the woman, If the 
was willing to be the miſtreſs of his family, AN $1B1 MATER 
FAMILIAS ESSE VELLE T? She anſwered, That the was, SE VEL- 
LE. In the ſame manner, the woman aſked the man, and he 
made a ſimilar anſwer, Boeth. in Cic. Topic. 3, 

The effects of this rite were the ſame as of the former. The 
woman was to the huſband in the place of a daughter; and he 
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to her as a father, Serv. in Virg. G. 1. 31. She aſſumed his 
name, together with her own; as, Antonia Druſi, Domitia 
Bibuli, &c. She reſigned to him all her goods, Ter. Andr. i. 5. 
61. Cic. Top. iv. and acknowledged him as her lord and matter, 
(DowINUs), Virg. An. iv. 214. The goods which a woman 
brought to her huſband, beſides her portion, were called PA. 
RAPHERNA, crum, or bona paraphernalia. In the firſt days 
of the republic, doweries were very ſmall ; that given by the 
ſenate to the daughter of Scipio was only 11,000 afzs of braſs, 


L.35:10:53 and one Megullia was ſirnamed DoTaTa, or 


the great fortune, becauſe ſhe had 50,500 afſes, i. e. L.161:7:6, 
Val. Max. iv. 4. 10. But afterwards, upon the encreaſe of 
wealth, the marriage portions of women became greater, De- 
ties centena, 1c. ſeftertia, L. 8072 : 18 : 4, Martial. ii. 65. 5. xi. 
24. 3- the uſual portion of a lady of Senatorian rank, Juvenal. 
x. 355. Some had ducenties, L. 161458:6:8, Martial. v. 
8. 34. 
. 3 the wife reſerved to herſelf Frecepit, Cic. Orat. 
li- 55. Topic. 26. vel excepit, i. e. in uſum ſuum reſervavit) a 
part of the dowry; hence called Dos RECEPTICLs, DIGEST. and 


aflave, who was not ſubject to the power of her huſband, 


SERVUS RECEPTICIUS, Gell. xvii. 6. or DOTALIs, Plaut. A. 
Nile 1. 72. f 
þ Some think that coemptia was uſed as an acceſſory rite to cen- 
farreatio, and retained when the primary rite was dropt; from 

Cic. Flace. 34. a 

The rite of purchaſe in marriage was not peculiar to the Ro- 
mans; but prevailed alſo among other nations; as the Hee 
brews, Gen.-xx1x. 18. 1 Sam. xvili. 24. The Thracians, Xe- 
noph. Anab. vii. Herodot. Terpſicb. init, the Greeks, Eurip. Med. 
232, the Germans, Tacit. de mer. G. 18. &c. 

Some ſay, that a yoke ( ãugum), uſed anciently to be put on 
a man and woman about to be married; whence they were 
called CONJUGES, Scrv. in Virg. An. iv. 16. But others think 
2 expreſſion merely metaphorical z as, Hort. Od. ii. 5. Plaut. 

urc. i. 1. 50. 

A 3 union betwixt ſlaves was called CONT U- 
BERNIUM ; the flaves themſelves Con TUBEkNALEs, (See p. 
46.)or when a freeman lived with a woman not married, (CoN- 
CUBINA TUS), Suct. Veſp. 3. in which cafe, the woman was 
called CONCUBINA, Cic. 4 Orat. i. 40. PELLLACA, Suet. Veſp. 
21, or PELLEX, que proprie fuit ejus, qui uxorem haberet, Feſtus. 
Plaut. Rud. v. 4. 3. Gell. iv. 3. thus, PELLEX REGINE, Suer. 
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Caf. 49. Fil. n, Cic. Cluent. 70. Juvenal. ii. 57. SOR, 
Ovid. Met. vi. 537. Epiſt. ix. 132. | 


Married women were called Mar RON, or Matrei fami 105 i 


Gell. xviii. 6. oppoſed to meretrices, proftitute, ſrorta, &c. 

There could be no juſt or legal marriage (NUPTLE, i 
matrimonium, connubium, conjugium, vel confortium, i. e. eadey; 
fortuna aut conditio, for better, for worſe), unleſs between Ro- 
man citizens; NoN ERAT CUM EXTERNO CONNUBIUM, Sen, 
Ben. iv. 35. without a particular permiſſion for that purpoſe, 
obtained firſt from the people or Senate, and afterwards from 
the Emperors, Ziv. xxxviii. 36. Ulpian. Fragm. v. 4. Ancient. 
ly, a Roman citizen was not allowed even to marry a freed wo- 
man, Liv. xxxix. 19. hence Antony is reproached by Cicero 
for having married Fulvia, the daughter of a freed man, Plin, 
li. 2. iii. 6. as he afterwards was deteſted at Rome for marrying 
Cleopatra, a foreigner, before he divorced Octavia; but this was 
not eſteemed a legal marriage, Plutarch. in Ant. 

By the Lex Parra Por, a greater freedom was allowed. 
Only ſenators and their ſons and grandſons were forbidden to 
marry a freed- woman, an actreſs, or the daughter of an actor, 
Dia. liv. 16. But it was not till Caracalla had granted the right 
of citizenſhip to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that Ro. 
mans were permitted freely to-intermarry with foreigners, 

The Romans ſometimes prohibited intermarriages between 


neighbouring diſtricts of the ſame country, Liv. viii. 14. ix, 


43. xlv. 29. and what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, the States of Ita- 
ly were not allowed to ſpeak the Latin language in public, nor 
their criers to uſe it in auctions, without permiſſion, Liv. XI. 
42 | 


and a foreigner, were accounted ſpurious, and their condition 
little better than that of ſlaves, Ziv. xliii. 3. They were called 
HYBRID or {bridz, vel -des, Horat. Sat. i. 7. 2. Suet. Aug. 
19. the general name of animals of a mixed breed, or produ- 
ced by animals of a different ſpecies, mongrels, ( animalia am- 
bigena, vel bigenzra, muſemanesr, Umbri, &c.) as a mule, from 
e hook and an a aſs; a dog from a hound and a cur, {canis ex 


nenatics et gregario ), Plin. viii. 5. hence applied to thoſe ſprung 

from parents of different nations, Hirt. de bell. Afr. 19. Martial. 

vi. 39. viii. 22. and to words compounded from different lan- 
Zuages. 5 

The children of a lawful marriage were called LEGITIM + 

al 


'The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, 
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all others ILLEGITIMI. Of the latter, there were four kinds: 
N4aTURALES, ex concubina ; SPURL, ex meretrice vel ſcorto et in- 
erte patre ; Plutarch. Q. Rom. 101. ADULTERINI et INCES- 
Tuos!. There were certain degrees of conſanguinity, within 


which marriage was prohibited, as between a brother and fif- 


ter; an uncle and niece, &c. Such connection was called 
INCESTUS, -&s, vel-um, Suet. Cl. 26. Ner. 5. Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 4. 5. & 6. or with a Veſtal Virgin, Suet. Damit. 8. Theſe 
degrees were more or leſs extended, or contracted at different 
times, Plutarch. Rom. 6. Tacit. Ann. xii. 6. 7. Liv. xlii. 34 
Suet. Aug 63. Claud. 26. 


Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the 


Romans, Suet. Jul. 52. Cic. de Orat. i. 40. 
The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls, Feſtus. 

A cuſtom prevailed of eſpouſing infants, to avoid the penal- 
ties of the law againſt batchelors; but Auguſtus ordained, that 
no nuptial engagement ſhould be valid, which was made more 
than two years before the celebration of the marriage; that is, 
below ten, Dio. liv. 16. lvi. 7. Suet. Aug. 34. This, howe- 
ver, was not always obſerved, J. 17. Digeſt. x&iii. it. i. d: 
Segal. | 

No young man or woman was allowed to marry without 
the conſent of their parents or guardians, Cic. Flace. 35. 
Hence a father was ſaid ſpondere, vel deſpondere filiam aut fi- 
hum, Cic. Att. i. 3. Ter. And. i. 1. 75. Tacit. Agric. g. add- 
ing theſe words, Qu RES RECTE VERTAT ; Or, Dit BENE 
VERTANT, Plaut. Aul. ii. 2. 41. & 49. ii. 3. 4. 

There was a meeting of friends, uſually at the houſe of the 
woman's father, or neareſt relation, to ſettle the articles of 
the marriage-contract, which was written on tables, and ſcal- 


ed, 7uvenal. ii. 119. vi. 25. x. 336. This contract was call- 


ed SPONSALIA, run, vel -1um, eſpouſals; the man who 
was bethrothed or affianced, SPON5US; and the woman 
SPONSA, Gell. iv. 4. Suet. Aug. 53. Cl. 12. or PACTA, 
Plaut. Pen. v. 3. 38. Trin. ii. 4. 99. as before, SPERATA, 
Id. Amphit. ii. 2. 44. The contract was made in the form of 
a ſtipulation; AN s8eonDEs? SroNDREO. Then likewiſe the 
dowery was promiſed, Plaut. Trin. v. 2. 34. Terent. 4nd. v. 4. 
47. to be paid down on the marriage-day, Suet. Cl. 26. Juve- 
nal. x. 335+ or afterwards uſually at three ſeparate payments, 
(tribus pen/ronibus,) Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. & uli. On this occa- 
bon, there was commonly a feaſt; and the man gave the wo- 
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man a ring, (annulus pronubus), by way of pledge, Fun! 
vi 27. which the put on her left hand, on the finger next the 
leaſt ; becauſe it was. believed, a nerve reached from thence to 
the heart, Macre). vii. 15. } | 
Then alſo a day was hxed for the marriage, Ter. And. i.. 
75. Certain days were reckoned unfortunate; as the Kalend;, 
' Nones, and Ides, and the days which followed them, part. 
cularly the whole month of May, Mgnse MALUM Mayo xv- 
BERE VULGUS ALT, Ovid. Faft. v. 490. Plutarch. Q. Rom. g. 
and thoſe days which were called ATR1, marked in the kalen. 
dar with black; alſo certain feſtivals, as that of the Sai, Pg. 


rentalia, Ic. Macrob. Sat. i. 15. But widows might marry 


on thofe days, 16:4. Plut. D. Rom. 103. 
The moſt fortunate time was the month of June, Ovid, Fab. 
Vi. 221. Plutarch. ibid. 5 | 
If after the eſpouſals either of the parties wiſhed to retract, 
{ [ponſalia difſolvere, infirmare, vel infringere,) which they ex- 
reſſed thus, CoN DI TIONE TUA NON UTOR, it was called RE. 
PUDIUM. Hence, Repudiatus repetor, rejected, Ter. And, 
1. 5. 15. But we alſo find Repudium alicui mittere, remitter,, 
vel renunciare, to divorce, Ter. Phorm. iv. 3. 72. v. 7. 3; 
Plaut. Aul. iv. 10. 69. and repudiare, Suet. Cæſ. 1. 
On the wedding-day, the bride was dreſſed in a long white 
robe, bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribbons, 
{/egments et longi habitus, Juvenal. ii. 124.) thought to be the 


tame with TUNICA RECTA, Plin. viii. 48. bound with a girdle. 


made of wool, (ZONA vel cingulum laneum), tied in a knot, 
called nodus Herculeus, which the huſband untied {/olv-bat ), 
Ovid. Ep. ii. 116. Feitus. Her face was covered (NUBLE. 
BATUR), with a red or flame coloured veil, (/uteum FLAM- 
MEUM, vel -«s, to denote her modeſty, Lucan. ii. 361, Fur 
wenal. ii. 124. vi. 224. et Schal. in loc. x. 334. Plin. 21. 8, 
hence NUuBERE, fc. je viro, to marry a huſband; dare, vel 
cullocare filiam nuptum, v. nuptui, i. e in mitrimonium dare, 
to marry a daughter, or diſpoſe of her in marriage. Her hair 
was divided into fix locks with the point of a ſpear, Plut. in 
Romul. et queſt. 86. wel. 87. Ovid. Faft. ii. 560. and crowned 
with flowers, Catul. 5g. 6. Her ſhoes were of the ſame co- 
tour with her veil, ( /uter feccr }, Catul. lix. 16. Plaut Caf. prol. 
$9. Cic. Cluent. 5. Divin. i. 16. Liv. xlu. 12. Suet. Cl. 26. 
Tacit. Ann. xi. 27. Val. Max. xi. 1. 
No marriage was celebrated without conſulting the auſpi- 
| | ers, 
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ces, Juv. x. 336. Cic. div. i. 16. Cluent. 5. Plaut. Caf. prol. 
86. Suet. Claud. 26. Tacit. Ann. xi. 27. and offering ſacrifices 
to the gods, cſpecially to Juno, the goddeſs of marriage, Virg. 
An. iv. 59. Anciently a hog was facrificed, Farro R. R. li. 
4. The gall of the victim was always taken out, and thrown 
away, to ſignify the removal of all bitterneſs from marriage, 
Plutarch. precep. conjug. The marriage- ceremony was per- 
formed at the houſe of the bride's father, or neareſt relation, 
In the evening, the bride was conducted (DUCEBATUR vel 
deducebatur) to her huſband's houſe. She was taken apparent- 
iy by force (abriptebatur) from the arms of her mother or 
- neareſt relation, in memory of the violence uſed to the Sabine 
women. Three boys, whole parents were alive, attended 
her; two of them, ſupporting her by the arm, and the third 
bearing a flambeau of pine or thorn before, (Tæda pinea vel 
fpinea), Feſtus, Catull. Iix. 15. Plin. xvi. 18. Propert. iv. 12. 
45. There were five other torches carried before her, (called 
Faces NUPTIALES, Cre. Cluent. G MakiTz, Ovid. Ep. xi. ot. 
LEGITIME, Lucan. ii. 350.) Plutarch. 7 Rom. 2. Hence Tæ- 
pa is put for marriage, Virg. An. iv. 18. Ovid. Met. iv. 
69, | 

Maid- ſervants followed with a diſtaff, a ſpindle and wool ; 
{colus compta, et fuſus cum flamine}, intimating, that ſhe 


was to labour at ſpinning, as the Roman matrons did 


of old, Plin. viii. 48. ſ. 74. Ovid. Faft. ii. 74t. Liv. i. 
57. and ſome of the mot illuſtrious in later times. Au- 
guſtus is ſaid to have ſeldom worn any thing but the ma- 
nufacture of his wife, ſiſter, daughter, and nieccs, at leaſt for 
his domeſtic robe, Suet. Aug. 73 

A boy named CAMILLUS, carried in a covered vaſe, call- 


ed CuMERUM, vel -a, the bride's utenſils, (NUBENTIS UTEN=. 


SILIA,) Feflys, and play-things for children, (CREPUNDIA), 
Plaut. Ciſt iii. 1. 5. Rud, iv. 4. 110. | 
A great number of relations and friends attended the nup- 
tial proceſhon, ( pampam nuptialem ducebant), which was called 
OFFICLUM, Fuvenal. ii. 132. Suet. Col. 25. Claud, 26. Ner. 
28, Hence DUCERE wxorem, fc. damum, to marry a wife. 
The boys repeated jeſts and railleries (ales et cenvicia) as ſhe 
paſſed along, Lucan. ii. 309. Feſtus, Catull, lix. 127. 
The door and door-poſts of the bridegroom's houſe were 
adorned with leaves and flowers, and the rooms with tapeſtry, 
uvenal. vi. 226. | 


When the hride came thither ; being aſked who ſhe was; 
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ſhe anſwered, Us: Tu Czius, 181 EGO Cara, i. e. Ui 
Dominus et pater familias, ibi ego Domina et mater familias, A 
new married woman was called CAIA, from Cazia Cæcilia or 
T anaquil, the wife of Tarquinius Priſcus, who is ſaid to have 
been an excellent ſpinſter (/anifica) and houſe-wife, Cic. Mur. 
12. Quinctil. i. J. Feſlus. Her diſtaf and ſpindle were keyt 
in the temple of Sargus or Hercules, Plin. viii. 48. [ 74. 
The bride bound the door-poſts of her huſband with wool. 
en fillets, Plin. 29. 2 f. 9. Lucan. ii. 355. Serv. in Virg. A, 
iv. 458. and anointed (ungebat them with the fat of ſwine or 
wolves, to avert ſaſcination or enchantments; whence ſhe 


was called UXOR, I Uxxor, Serv. ibid. Plin. xxviii. 


” he was lifted over the threſhold, Lucan. ibid. Plutarch. in 
Romul. et queſt. Rom. 29. or gently ſtepped over it, Plaut. Ca 
iv. 4. 1. It was thought ominous, to touch it with her feet, 
becauſe the threſhold was ſacred to Veſta, the goddeſs of vir- 
gins, Serv. in Virg. Ecl. viii. 29. 

Upon her entry, the keys of the houſe were delivered to 
her, to denote her being entruſted with the management of 
the family, Fe//us. A ſheep's ſkin was ſpread below her; 
intimating, that ſhe was to work at the ſpinning of wool, Pl. 
tarch. quæſt. Rom. 31. Both ſhe and her huſband touched 
fire and water; becauſe all things were ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced from theſe two elements, Plutarch. 9. Rom. 1. Varro d 
L. L. iv. 10. Ovid. Faſt. iv. 792. with the water they bathed 
their feet, Serv. in Virg. An. iv. 167. 

The huſband, on this occaſion, gave a feaſt (CANA NUP. 
TIALIS) to his relations and friends, to thoſe of the bride 
and her attendants, Plaut. Curc. v. 2. 62. Suet. Cal. 25. Ju er- 
nal. vi. 201. | | 

Muſicians attended, who ſang the nuptial ſong, (EPITHA- 
LAMIUM, Hrumtxzvs vel -um, vel TraLasso, Martial. 
itt. 93. 25. Catull. 61. Ter. Adelph. v. 7. 7. They often re- 
peated, Io HyMen HyMENZe, Plaut. Caf. iv. 3. and THALAs- 


$19, Martial. i. 36. 6. from Hymen the God of marriage a- 


mong the Greeks; and Thalaſſus among the Romans, bud. 
Martial. xin. 42. 5. or from one Talaſſius, who lived in great 
happineſs with his wife, Feftus. Liv. i. 9. as if to wilh the 
new-married couple the like felicity, (or from r /anifics 
um, Plutarch in Romulo.) Theſe words uſed alſo to be re- 


ſounded by the attendants of the bride on the way to * huſ- 
| and's 
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band's houſe, Martial. ibid. Ovid. Ep. xii. 143. Hence Hy- 
meneos canere, to ſing the nuprial ſong, Virg. An. vii. 398. 
vel Hymenza, ſc. carmina, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 563. Hymenæi 
inconce/ſi, forbidden nuptials, Virg. En. i. 65 1. vetiti, vi. 623. 

After ſupper, the bride was conducted to her bed- chamber 
in thalamum) by matrons, who had been married only to one 
huſband, called Pronube, Feſtus, and laid (collocabatur) in the 
nuptial couch, (dur genialis), which was magnificently adorn- 
ed, Catull. lix. 188. and placed in the hall, (in atris vel aula, 
Horat. Ep. i. 1. 87.) oppoſite (adverſus) to the door, and co- 
rered with flowers, Cic. Cluent. 5. Catull. lix. 192. Donat. in 
Ter. Eun. iii. 5. 45. Juvenal. x. 334. Tacit. Ann. xv. 37. Pro- 

t. iv. 11. 81. Gell. xvi. g. ſometimes in the garden, Juve- 
nal. x. 334. If it had ever been uſed for that purpoſe before, 
the place of it was changed, Propert. iv. 12. 85. iv. 9. 59. 
There were images of certain divinities around, SUBIGUS, 
PERTUNDA, &c. Arnob. iv. Auguſtin. de civ. Dei. vi. 9. 
Nuptial ſongs were ſung by young women before the door 
till midnight, Ovid. aft. iii. 675, 695. hence called Ertl» 
THALAMIA. The huiband ſcattered nuts among the boys, 
Plin. xv. 22. Serv. in Virg. ecl. viii. 30. Catull. lix. 131. in- 
timating, that he dropt boyiſh amuſements, and thenceforth 
was to act as a man. Hence nuces relinguere, to leave trifles, 
and mind ſerious buſineſs, Per/. i. 10. or from boys playing 
with nuts in the time of the Saturnalia, Suet. Aug. 83. Marti- 
al. v. 85. xiv. I. 12. which at other times was forbidden, 1b. 
18. Young women, when they married, conſecrated their 
play-things and dolls or babies (PUPA) to Venus, Perf. ii, 
70. The gueſts were diſmiſſed with ſmall preſents, (Apopho- 
reta), Martial. xiv. 1. Juvenal. vi. 203. 

Next day another entertainment was given by the huſband, 
called REPOTIA, rum, Feſtus. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 60. when 
preſents were ſent to the bride by her friends and relations 
and ſhe began to act as miſtreſs of the family, by perform- 
ing ſacred rites, Macrob. Sat. i. 15. 

A woman after marriage retained her former name; as, 
Julia, Tullia, Octavia, Paulla, Valeria, &c. joined to that 
of her huſband z as, Julia Pompeii, Terentia (iceronis, Livia 
Auguſti, &c. 


Divorce, (DIVORTIUM), or a right to diſſolve the marri- 
age, was by the law of Romulus permitted to the huſband, 
but not to the wife, Plutarch. in Romulo, as by the Jewith law, 
Nu 2 Deutr. 
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Deutr. 24. 1. not however without a juſt cauſe, Feftus in SON: at 
TICUM. A groundleſs or unjuſt divorce was puniſhed with ic 
the loſs of effects; of which one half fell to the wife, and the Ji 
other was conſecrated to Ceres, Plutarch. ibid. fr 
A man might divorce his wife, if ſhe had violated the con. 8 
jugal faith, uſed poiſon to deſtroy his offspring, or brought up. \ 
on him ſuppoſititious children ; if ſhe had counterfeited his B 
rivate keys, or even drunk wine without his knowledge, Plz. 
tarch, Ibid. Gell. x. 23. Plin xiv. 12. In theſe caſes, the 
huſband judged together with his wife's relations, Dizny/. ij 7 
25. This law is ſuppoſed to have been copied into the ] 
twelve tables, Cic. Phil. ii. 28. y 
Although the laws allowed huſbands the liberty of divorce, l 
there was no inſtance of its being exerciſed for about 529 
years. Sp. Carvelius Ruga was the firſt who divorced his 
wife, although fond of her, becauſe ſhe had no children, on £4 
account of the oath he had been forced ta take by the cen- ] 
ſors, in common with the other citizens, wxorem /e liheriim 
guerendorum gratid habiturum, that he weuld marry to have 
children, Geli. iv. 3. Pat. Max. ii. 1. 4. Dionyſ. ii. 25. 


Afterwards divorces became very frequent; not only for im- 
portant reaſons, Suet. Aug. 62. Claud 26. Ner. 35. but often 
on the moſt frivolous pretexts, Jul. Max. vi. 3. II. & 12. Dis. | 
46. 18. Plutarch in L. Paullo et Ciceron. Fuvenal. vi. 147. Cæſu | 
when he divorced Pompeia the niece of Sylla, becauſe Clodius a 
had got admiſſion to his houſe in the garb of 2 mutic-girl, at 
the celebration of the ſacred rites of the Bona Dea, Cic Scat. | 
34. declared that he did not believe any thing that was {aid a- | 
gainſt her, but that he could not live with a wife who had once 
been ſuſpected, Dis. 37. 45. Suet. Cf. 6 Cic. Att. 1. 12. 
If a wife was guilty of infidelity, the forfeited her dowry, 
Val. Mas. viii. 2. 3. but if the divorce was made without any 
fault of hers, the dowry was reſtored to her When the ſe— 
paration was voluntary on both fides, (cum BONA GRATIA 32 
ſe invicem diſcedebant ) ; ſh- ſometimes alſo retained the nupria! 
preſents of her huſband, Ovid. de Rem. Am. 669. 
In the later ages of the Republic, the ſame liberty of divorce 
was exerciſed oy the women as by the men. Some think that 
right was granted to them by the law of the twelve tables, in imi- 
tation of the Athenians, Pl/utarch. in Alciliade. This, however, 
teems not to have been the caſe; For it appears, they did not 
enjoy it even in the time of Plautus, Mercat. iv. 6. only it a 
man was abſent ſor a certain time, his wife ſeems to have beer: 
at 
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4 liberty to marry another, Plant. Stich. r. 1.29. Afterwards 
ſome women deſerted their huſbands ſo frequently and with ſo 
little ſhame, that Seneca ſays, they reckoned their years not 
from the number of Conſuls, but of huſbands, de bene, iii. 16. 
80 Juvenal. Fiunt octo mariti quingue per autumnos, vi. 228. 
Martial. vi. 7. often without any juſt cauſe, Cic. Fam. viii. 7. 
But a freed-woman, if married to her patron, was not permits 
ted to divorce him, (ei repudium mittere.) 

Auguſtus is ſaid to have reſtricted this licence of Bona G- 
T14 divorces, as they were called, Suet. Aug. 34. and likewiſe 
Domitian. They {till however prevailed, although the women 
who made them were by no means reſpectable, Due nubit to- 
ties, non nubit, adultera lege eft, Martial. vi. 7. 

The man was faid groreunruv, dimifttere uxorem ; and the wo- 
man drm relinguere vel deſerere virum : boch, Facere divor- > 
tum cum uxore vel viro, a viro, vel ob ure, Cic. Fam. viii. 7. 
D. 24. 3. 34. | 

A divorce anciently was made veith diffrent ceremonies, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the marriage had been cele- 
brated. 8 

A marriage contracted by confarreatio, was diſſolved by a ſa- 
crifice called DIFFARREATIO, Four, which wag ſtill in uſe 
in the time of Plutarch, when a ſeparation (di/cidium) took 
place betwixt the Flamen of Jupiter and his wife, (Flaminica), 
Quzſt. Rom. 

A marriage contracted by cemptio, was diſſolved by a kind 
of releaſe, called REMANCIPATIO, Id. In this manner, Ca- 
to is ſuppoſed to have voluntarily given away his wite Marcia 
to Hortenſius, Plutarch. in Cat. and Tiberius Nero, his wife 
Livia to Auguſtus, even when big with child, Tacit. Ann. v. 
1. Dio. 48. 44. | 

In later times, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies 

in preſence of ſeven witneſſes, the marriage - contract was torn, 
{Tabule nuptiales vel astales frangebantur), Tacit. Ann. xi. 30. 
Juvenal ix. 75. the keys were taken from the wife, {claves 
 adimebantur ), Cic. Phil. ii. 28. then certain words were pro- 
nounced by a freed-man, RES TAS TIBI HABE vel ro; 
Tuas REs TIBI 401 ro; Ext, EX1 OCYUs; VADE FORAS; 
I FORAS, MULIER, Plaut. Cafrn. ii. 2. 35. Cic. de Orat. i. 40. 
Plaut. Ampb. iii. 2. 47. Juvenul. vi. 145. Martial. x 42. xi. 
106. J. 2. &. 9. D. de divort. Hence Exigere foras, vel ejicere 
to divorce, Cid. Phil. ii. 28. 


If the huſband was abſent, he ſent his wife a bill of divorce 
(nuncium 
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(nuncium remittebat), Cic. Att. i. 10. on which ſimilar word 
were inſcribed. This was called matrimonit RENUNCIATt0. 
If the divorce was made without the fault of the wife, her 
whole portion was reſtored to her ; ſometimes all at once, but 
uſually by three different payments, Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. 25. 
There was ſometimes an action, (ACT10 MALZ TRACTAT19. 


MIS), to determine by whoſe fault the divorce was made, Cie. 
Top. 4. Quindctil. vii. 3. declam. viii. 18. 383. When the divorce 


was made by the wife, the ſaid, VaLEas, TIBI HABEas T vs 
REs, RE DDA MEAS; Plant. Ampb. iii. 2. 47. 

Divorces were recorded in the public regiſters, (aa), Cie. 
Fam. viii. 7. Senec. de benef. as marriages, Juvenal. ii, 136, 
births, Id. ix. 83. and funerals, Set. Ner. 39. 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning tor their huſbands 
at leaſt ten months, Senec. Epiſt. 65. and if they married with. 
in that ime, they were held infamous, I. 2. C. de ſecund. nyt, 
but men were under no ſuch reſtriction. 

M. Antoninus the philoſopher, after the death of his wif: 
Fauſtina, lived with a concubine, (ne 72t liberis ſuperduceret n- 
vercam ), that he might not bring in a ſtep- mother on his child. 
ren, Capitolin. in vita eius. fin. 

Second marriages in women were not eſteemed honourable; 
and thoſe who had been married but to one huſband, or who 
remained in widowhood, were held in particular reſpec; 
Hence UNIVIRA is often found in ancient inſcriptions, as an 
epithet of honour. So UNT NUeTA Propert. iv. ult. Such 
as married a ſecond time were not allowed to officiate at the 
annual ſacred rites of Female Fortune, (Fortuna mulicbri,) 
Dionyſ. viii. 56. Val. Max. 1. 8. 4. Serv. in Virg. Æn. iv. 19, 
Feſtus. in Pudicitiæ ſignum. Among the Germans ſecond mar- 
riages were prolubited by law. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 19. 


IV. ROMAN FUNERALS. 


F HE Romans paid the greateſt attention to funeral-ritcs, 

becauſe they believed that the ſouls of the unburied were 
not admitted into the abodes of the dead ; or at leaſt wander- 
ed an hundred years along the river Styx, before they were 


allowed to croſs it; for which reaſon, if the bodies 1 their 
riends 


— 
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friends could not be found, they erected to them an empty 
tomb, TUMULUS 1NANIS, r Cenotaphium), Virg. En. 
iii. 304+ vi. 326. 505+ and if they happened to ſee a dead bo- 
dy, they always threw ſome earth upon it, I. 365. Horat. 
04.i. 28. 23. & 36. and whoever neglected to do fo, was ob- 
liged to expiate his crime, by ſacrificing a hog to Ceres, Feftus 
in PRECIDANEA AGNA : Hence? no kind of death was fo much 
dreaded as ſhipwreck, Ov. Tris. i. 2. 51. Hence alſo, Rite con- 
dre manes, to bury in due form, Plin. Ep. vii. 27. Condere animam 
{epulchro, Virg. En. iii. 68. See Plaut. Mot. ii. 2. 66. Suet. 
Cal. 59. 

When perſons were at the point of death, their neareſt re- 
lation pretent endeavoured to catch their laſt breath with their 
mouth, (<xtremum e. ore excipire), Cic. Ver. v. 45. Virg. 
En. vi. 684. for they believed that the ſoul or living principle 

ANIMA) then went out at the mouth: Hence the ſoul of 
an old perſon (anima ſenilis) was ſaid in primis labris effe, Se- 
nec. Ep. 30. or in ore prims teneri, Id. Herc. fur. 1310. ſo A- 
ua agere, to be in the agony of death, Liv. xxvi. 14. Cic. 
Fam. viii. 13. Tufc. i. 9. Senec. Ep. 101. Animam dare, Mare, 
exhalare, exſpirare, effundere, c. to die. 

They now alſo pulled off their rings, Swet. Tib. 73. Plin. 
xxxi. 1. which ſeem to have been put on again, before they 
were placed on the funeral pile, Propert. iv. 7. g. 

The neareſt relation cloſed the eyes and mouth of the de- 
ceaſed, Virg. An. ix. 487. Ovid. Her. i. 102. & 113. ii. 102. x. 
lac. probably to makethem appear leſs ghaſtly, Suet. Ner. 49. The 
eyes were afterwards opened on the funeral pile, Pin. xi. 37. 
5%. When the cyes were cloſed, they called (inclamabant) 
upon the deceaſed by name ſeveral times at intervals, Ouid. 
Zh It. 3. 43+ repeating AVE or VALE, Catul/. xeviii. o. Ovid. 
Act. x. 62. Faſt. iv. 85 2. whence corpora nondum conclamata, 
jult expiring, Lacan. it. 23. and thoſe who had given up their 
triends for loſt, or ſuppoſed them dead, were ſaid eos conclama- 
ve, Liv. iv. 40. ſo when a thing was quite deſperate, Con- 
CLAMATUM EST), all is over, Ter. Eun. ii. 3. 56. | 

The corpſe was then laid on the ground, Ovid. Trift. iii. 3. 
40. Hence DEPOSITUS ; for in ultimo paſitut, deſperate ſalu- 
tis, deſperate, dying, paſt hopes of recovery, 1d. ex Pont. ii. 
2. 47. Virg. En. xii. 395. Cic. Verr. i. 2. or from the ancient 
cuſtom of placing fick perſons at the gate, to ſee if any that 
paſſed had ever been ill of the ſame diſeaſe, and what had 
cured them, Serv. in Firg. Hence Dezoxtrs aliguem vino, 

to 
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to intoxicate, Plaut. Aul. iii. G. 39. Pofitt artus, dead, Ouig. 
Her. x. 122. 

The corpſe was next bathed with warm water, and anoin:. 
ed with perfumes, Virg. An. vi. 219. Ovid. ib. Plin. Epift. v. 
16. by ſlaves called POLLINCTORES, {gua/: pellis uncto. 
res), Plaut. Aſin. v. 2. 60. Pen. prol. 63. belonging to tho: 
who took care of funerals, (LIBITINARII), Seznec. de benek 
vi. 38. and had the charge of the temple of Venus Libiting, 
where. the things requiſite for funerals (neceſſaria funeriby;) 
were fold, Plutarch. Rom. queſt R. 23. Liv. xli. 21. Hence 
Vitare Libitinam, not to die, Horat. od. iii. 30. 6. Mirari nib, 
niſi quad Libitina ſacravit, to admire no body till after his death, 
Id Ep. ii. 1. 49. Libitina is alſo put for the funeral couch, 
Martial. viii. 43. 4. Acren. in Hor. ad. iii. 30. 6 

In this temple was kept an account (ratio vel ephemeris\ of 

' thoſe who died, Suet. Ner. 39. for each of whom « certain 
coin was paid, Dionyſ. iv. 15. hence Autumnuſque gravi,, 
Libitine quejtus acerbæ, becauſe autumn being unhealthful uſu- 
ally occaſioned great mortality, Horat. Sat, ii. 6. 19. 80 
Phadr. iv. 19. 25. | 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expences, 
was called ARBITRIUM, oftener plur. -a, Cic. poft. red. in 
Sen. 7. Dom. 37. Piſ. 9. ſo arbitrium vendendi ſalis, the mo- * 
nopoly of falt, Liv. ii. g. 

The body was then dreſſed in the beſt robe which the de- 
ceaſed had worn when alive, Virg. En. ix. 488. Ordinary ci- 
tizens in a white tega, Juvenal iii. 172. Magiſtrates in their 
prætexta, & c. and laid (componebatur vel collacabatur) on 2 
couch in the veſtibule, (/zcus vacuus ante fanuam domus, fir 
quem a via ad des itur, Gell. xvi. 5.) with the feet outwards, 

as if about to take its laſt departure, Ovid Met. ix. 502 T. 
cit. Agric 45. Senec. ep. 12. brev. vit. 20. Suet. Aug. 101. Per). 
iii. 104. Hence componere, to bury, Horat. Sat. 1. 9. 28. 0. 
vid. Faff. iii. 547. v. 426. Tacit. Hift. i. 47. Then a lamen- 
tation was made. Hence Sic pofutum affati diſcedite corpus, Viig 
En. ii. 644. The couch was ſometimes decked with leaves 
and flowers, Virg. En. xi. 65. Dionyſ. xi. 39, the beadſtead of i- 
vory, Frop. ii. 10. 21, If the deceaſed had received a crow! 
for his bravery, it was now placed on his head, Cic. de /egg. 
ii. 24. Plin. xxi. 3. A ſmall coin triens vel obolus was put in hi; 

— mouth, which he might give to Charon, (Portitor, vel Port: 
news, the ferryman of hell) for his freight, 0 iii. 267. 
Hence a perſon who wanted this and the other ſuneral obia- 

4 tigns 
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tions was ſaid Abiiſe ad Acheruntem ſine viatico ; for without 
them it was thought that ſouls could not purchaſe a lodging 
or place of reſt, (nu/quam poſſe diverti), Plaut. Poen. prol. 71. 
A branch of A was placed at the door of the deceaſed, 
at leaſt if he was a perſon of conſequence, Lucan. iii. 442. Fe- 
tur, Horat. od. ii. 4. 23. Plin. Xvi. 33. to prevent the Ponti- 
tx Maximus from entering, and thereby being polluted, Serv. 
ad Virg. An. iii. 64 iv. 507. for it was unlawful for him not 
only to touch a dead body, Dic. Ivi. 31. but even to look at it, 
. Senec. Marc. i5 Id. liv. 28. This tree was ſacred to Pluto be- 
cauſe when once cut, it never grows again, called atra, fe- 
ralis, funerea, vel funebris, from its being uſed at funerals, Ibid. 

The Romans at firſt uſually interred (humabant) their dead, 
which is the molt ancient and molt natural method, Cic. de legg. 
It. 22. Pliu. vii. 54. Genel. iii. 19. They early adopted the cuſ- 
tom of burning (cremandi, vel comburendt) from the Greeks, 
Plutarch. in Numa, which is mentioned in the laws of Numa, 
and of the twelve tables, Cic. ibid. but it did not become gene 
ral, till towards the end of the republic. 

Sylla was che firſt of the Patrician branch of the Gent Cor- 
nelia that was burnt; which he is ſuppoſed to have ordered, 
leſt any one ſhould dig up his body, and diſſipate his remains, 
as he did thoſe of Marius, Cic. Plin. ibid, Pliny aſeribes the 
firſt inſtitution of burning among the Romans, to their hay» 
ing diſcovered that the bodies of thoſe who fell in diſtant wars 
were dug up by the enemy, Bid. The wiſe men among the 
Indians, called Gy MNosoeaisTE#, commonly burnt themſelves 
alive, Plin. vi. 19-1. 22. as Calanus, in preſence of Alexander, 
Cic. Tuſc. ii. 21. Zarmarus, at Athens, while Auguſtus was 
there, Dis. liv. . | 

Under the Emperors, it became almoſt univerſal, Tacit. 
Ann. xvi. g. but was afterwards gradually dropt upon the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity, ſo that it had fallen into diſuſe a» 
bout the end of the fourth century, Macrob. vii, 7. 

Children before they got teeth, were not burnt, Plin. vii. i 5.1. 
16, Juvenal. xv. 140. but buried in a place caled SUGGRUN- 
DARIUM, Fulgent. de priſc. ſerm, 7. So hkewiſe perſons 
ſtruck with lightning, ( fulguritt) Plin. ii. 55. denec. de Ir. lit, 
23. Qu. Nat. ii, 21. were buried in the ſpot where they fell, 
called BIDEN FAL, becauſe it was conſecrated by ſacrificing 
ſheep (bidentes), Perf. it. 27. Luc. i. 606. viii. 864. Feſt. Gell. xvi, 
6, It was encloſed with a wall, and no one was allowed to 
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tread upon it, Bid. To remove its bounds, { movere bidental), 
was eſteemed ſacrilege, Horat. art. p. 471. 

The expreſſions, SEPELIRE, Sepultura, and Sepulebrum, 
are applied to every manner of diſpoting (cordendt) of a dead 
body, Pliu. 7. 54. Cic. Tue. i. 45. So alto HUMARE, &. 
Cic. legg. ii. 22. Nep. Eumen. 13. JUSTA, exſequie, vel fun, 
funeral obfequics or ſolemnities: Hence Jus Ta funcbria, ju}: 
ta funerum vel exeqarum, et juſia funerd alicui facere, ſolvers, 
vel per/olvere, Cic. Flacc. 38. Legg. ii. 17. Liv i. 20. Halluſt. 
Jug. 11. Cæſ. B. G. vi. 17. Reddere juſtia funeri ; Flin. x. 2. 
But EXSEQULZE properly denotes the funeral proceflicn, 
(officium exſequiarum, v. pompa funebris }, Hence ExSequias 
ducere, deducere, comitari, frequentare, projequi, & c. to attend 
the funeral, funer: intereſe, Lacit. Ann. i. 32. xvi. G. 7. 21, 


Suet. Tib. 32. Ter. And. i. 100. 


Of funerals, there were chicfly two kinds, public and pri- 

. 
The public funeral was called INDICTIVUM, {ad gud 
per præconem homies evecabatitur ), becauſe people were invited 
to it by a herald, Cic. dom. 18. (See p. 177). Of this kind the 
moſt remarkable were Funus CENSORIUM, Taci. Ann. iv, 
15. xiii. 2. Dio liii. 30. liv. 28. including funus conſulare, pre- 
torium, triumpbule, & c. PUBLICUM, when a perſon was 
buried at the public expence, Tacit. Ann. iii. 48. vi. 11. Set, 
Vit. 3. and CoLLaTivum, by a public contribution, L:v. ii. 
33. Val. Max. iv. 4. Plutarch in Peplic. (See p. 145). Au- 
guſtus was very liberal in granting public funcrals, ( rapzi,; 
as at firft in conferring the honour of a triumph, Dic. live 12, 

A private funeral was called ACI TUM, Senec. de trang 
1. Ovid. 1 4 i. 3. 22. TRANSLATITIUM, Suet. Ner. 33. 
PLEBEIUu, vopert. ii. 10. 25. CoMMUNE, Auſen Parent. x, 
5. and VULGARE, Capitolin. in Anton. Phil. 13. 

The funeral of thoſe who died in infancy, or under age, 
was called ACERBUM, or JImmeturum, Virg. An. vi. 429. 
Juvenal. xi. 44. Senec. ep. 123. or EXSEQUIZ IMMATUKA, 
fd. trang. anim. i. 11, but funus acerbum is applied by ſome 
only to infants, and immatyrum to young men. Such were 
buried fooner than grown perfons, and with lets pomp, C. 
Chuent. H. T acit. ann. xiii. 17. Swet. Ner. 33. Funera puere- 
rum ad faces et cereus ducta, Senec. brev. vi. 20. Ep. 122. 

When a public funeral was intended, the corple was kept u- 
ſually for ſeven or eight days, Serv. in Virg. v. G. vi. 218. with 3 
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keeper ſet to watch it, Id. xi. 30. and ſometimes boys to drive 
away the flies, Xiph11in. Ixxiv. 4. When the funeral was pri- 
rate, the body was not kept ſo long, Cic. Cluent. 9. Suet. Oth. 
Tacit. Ann. xiv. 9. 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were aſſembled 
the dead body was carried out with the feet foremoſt, (pedibus 

trebatur, Plin. vii. 7. ſ. 9.) on a couch, covered with rich 
cloth, ( fragula veftis), with gold and purple, Suet. Jul. 84» 
ſupported commonly on the ſhoulders of the neareſt relations 
of the deceaſed, Plin. vii. 44. Juvenal. x. 259. Val Max. vii. 
1. or of his heirs, Horat. Sat. ii 5. 86. ſometimes of his freed- 
men, Perf. iii. 106. Julius Cæſar was borne by the magt- 
ſtrates, Set. 84. Auguſtus by the ſenators, Id. 10t. and 
Germanicus by the tribunes and centurions, Tacif. Ann. ili. 2. 
So Druſus, his father, who died in Germany, by the tribunes 
and centurions to the winter quarters; and then by the chief 
men in the different cities, on the road to Rome, Dis. lv. 2. 
duet. Claud. 1. Paulus Zmilius, by the chief men of Mace» 
donia, who happencd to be at Rome when he died, Fat. Max. 
lt. 10. 3. Plutarch. in vit. | 

Poor citizens and flaves were carried to the funeral pile in 
2 plain bier or coffin, (SaXDANAPILA, Martial. ii. 8 1. vill. 75. 
14. Juvenal. viii. 175. VILis ARCA, Herat. Sat. i. 8. 9. OR- 
CINIANA SPONDA, Martial. x. 5. 9.) uſually by four bearers, 
called VESPILLONES, vel Fee, (quia veſpertino tempere 
mortuos efferebant \, Feitus, Suet. Dom. 17. Eutrop. vii. 34. 
Martial. i. 31, and 48. SANDANAPILOx ES, vel -ary ; and in later 
writers, LECTICARII. 

The funeral couches (LECTICE, ledbi, vel tari) of the rich 
ſeem alſo to have been borne by Yeſpillones, Nep Att. 35. Gell. 
x. 3. Hence a couch carried by fix was called HSxATHORUA, 
Martial. ii. 8 1. vi. 77. to. and by eight, OcToPHORUM, ix. 3. 
11. or Leica 6;ph3rs ; as the ordinary couches or ſedans 
uſed in the city, or on a journey, were carried by ſlaves, called 
LecTicaRn, Cic Verr. v. 11. Fam. iv. 12. Phil. 41. 

_— couches were {umetimes open, and ſomętimes cover- 
ed, Lid. 

The genera! name of a bier was FERETRUM, Virg n. 
vi. 222. xi. 04. 149. Stat. T heb. vi. 5 5. Ovid, Met. xiv. 747. 
or CAPULUS, vel «um (quod corpus Capiat), Serv. in Virg. xi. 
64. Fetus: Hence capularis, old, ar death's door, Plaut. mil. 
Ws 1. 34. Capitli decus, Aſin. — 2. 42. Some make feretrum 
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to be the ſame with lets; others that on which the couch 
was ſupported, Farr. de L. L. iv. 35. 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried 
to the pile by their mothers, Stat. Syiv. v. 5. 15. Ovid. Her. xy, 
115. 

All funerals uſed antiently to be ſolemnized in the nicht 
time with torches, that they might not fall in the way of ma- 
giſtrates and prieſts, who were ſuppoſed to be violated by ſee. 
ing a corpſe, ſo that they could not perform ſacred rites, till 
they were purified by an expiatory ſacrifice, Serv. in Virg. xi. 
143 Donat. Ter. And. i. 1. 81. Thus, to diminith the ex- 
pence of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius Phalercus at 
Athens, Cic. de legg. ii. 26. according to an ancient law, which 
ſeems to havefallen into deſuetude, Demo/th. adv. Macartatum, 
p- 656. Hence FUNUS, a funeral, from funes accenſi, Iiid, 
xi. 2. XX. 10. or funalia, funales cerei, cereꝶ faces, vel candelz, 
torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of ſmall ropes or 

cords z ( funes, vel funiculi), covered with wax or tallow, (/evum 
vel ſebum,) Serv. ibid. et En. i. 727. Val. Max. iii. 6. 4. 
Varr. de vit. pop. R. 

But in after ages, public funerals ¶ Funera indicti va) were ce. 
lebrated in the day time, at an early hour in the forenoon, a3 
it is thought from P/utarch. in Syll. with torches alſo, Serv. is 
Virg. Ru. vi. 224. tacit. Ann. iii. 4. *Private or ordinary 
funerals C tacita were always at night, Fe. in VEsPiLLONEs, 

As torches were uſed both at funerals and marriages, Ovid. 
ep. xxi. 172. hence inter utramgue fatem, for inter nuptias et 

funus, Propert. iv. 12. 46. Et face pro thalami, fax mibi mrti 
ade, Ovid. ep. xxi. 172. 

The order of the funeral proceſſion was regulated, and eve- 
ry one's place aſſigned him, by a perſon called DESIGNATOR, 
an undertaker or maſter of ceremonies, (deminus funeris,) at- 
tended by Lictors, drefſed in black, Horat. ep. i. 7. 6. Cic. Att. 
iv. 2. legs · ii. 24. 

Firſt went muſicians of various kinds; pipers, (Tisicixrs, 
Ovid Faſt. vi. 660. vel SrricinNEs, G xx. 2.) trumpeters, 
Perf. iii. 103. Serv. n Virg. xi. 192. and cornetters, Horet, 
Sat. i. 6. 43. then mourning women, (PRFAICZA, que da- 
bant caterts medum plangendi), hired to lament, Peftus ; Lucil. 
22. Horat. Art. 431. and to ſing the funeral ſong, (NANIA 
vel Lessvs), or the praiſes of the deceaſed, Plaut. Truc. ii. b. 
14. iv. 2. 18. to the found of the flute, Cic. legg. ii. 24. 
Quvinctil. viii. 2. Boys and girls were ſometimes E 
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for this laſt purpoſe, Suer. Aug. 101. As theſe praiſes were of- 
ten unmerited and frivolous ; hence n«uge is put for NNIà, 

Plaut. fin: iv. 63. and Lexidia, res inanes et friuolæ, for voces 
reficarum. Gell. xvii. 7. | 

The flutes and trumpets uſed on this occaſion were larger 
and longer than ordinary, Ovid. Am. ii. 6. 6. of a grave diſ- 
mal ſound, Stat. 7heb.*v. 120. By the law of the twelve ta- 
bles, the number of players on the flute at a funeral was re- 
ſtricted to ten, Cic. /egg ii. 24. Ovid. Faft vi 664. 

Next came players and buffoons, (Ludi vel hiſftriones, et ſcur- 
re, (who danced and ſung, Dionyſ. vii. 9. Suet. Tib. 57. 
One of them, called ARCHIMIMUS, ſupported the charac- 
ter (perſonam agebat) of the deceaſed, imitating his words and 
actions while alive, Swet. Veſp. 19. Theſe players ſometimes 
introduced apt ſayings from dramatic writers, Suet. Cæſ. 84. 

Then followed the freed-men of the deceaſed, with a cap 
on their head, (pileati), Cod. de Lat. libert. Liv. Xxxviii. 55. 
Dionyſ. viii. Some maſters at their death freed all their ſlaves, 
from the vanity of having their funeral proceſſion attended by 
a numerous train of freed- men, Dizny/. iv. 24. 

Before the corpſe, were carried the images of the deceaſed, 
and of his anceſtors, Cic. Brut. 34. Mil. xiii. 32. Horat. aped. 
viii. 11. Val. Max. viii. 15. 1. Plin. xxxv. 2. on long poles or 
frames, Sil. x. 566. but not of ſuch as had been condemned 
for any heinous crime, Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. iii. 76. whole ima- 
ges were broken, Juvenal. viii. 18. The Triumviri ordained, 
that the image of Cæſar, after his deification, ſhould not be 
carried before the funeral of any of his relations, Dio. xlvii. 19. 
Sometimes there were a great many different couches carried 
before the, corpſe, on which, it is ſuppoſed, the images were 
placed, 1 acit. Ann. xvi. 11. Serv. in Virg. v. 4. vi. 862. 875. 
After the funeral, theſe images were again ſet up in the hall, 
where they were kept. See p. 31. 


If the deceaſed had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war, the crowns 


and rewards which he had received for his valour were diſplay- 
ed, together with the ſpoils and ſtandards he had taken from 
the enemy, Virg. En. xi. 78. At the funerals of renowned 
commanders, were carried images or repreſentations of the 
countries they had ſubdued, and the cities they had taken, Ta- 
cit. Ann. i. 8. Dio. lvi. 34. Ixxiv. 4. At the funeral of Sylla above 
2090 crowns are ſaid to have been carried which had been 
ſent him by different cities on account of his victory, Appian. 
3. C. 1.417. The lictors attended with their faſces W 
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Tacit, Ann. wii. 2. Sometimes alſo the officers and troops, 
with their ſpears pointing to the ground. Lid. Virg. xi. 92. or 
laid aſide, | 359 viii. 7 | 
Behind the corpſe, walked the'friends of the deceaſed in 
mourning, (atra, vel lugubri vefle ; atrati vel pullati\ ; his ſons 
with their head veiled, and his daughters with their head bare, 
and their hair diſhevelled, contrary to the ordinary cuſtom of 


both, Plutarch. que/t Rom. 14. the magiſtrates without their 


badges, and the nobility without their ornaments, Tacit. Ann. 


ni. 4. c 

The neareſt relations ſometimes tore their garments, and 
covered their hair with duſt, Virg. nu. xii. 609. Call. xi. 
224. or pulled it out, Cre. Tſe. iii. 26. The women in par. 
ticular, who attended the funeral, Ter. Aud. i. 1. 90. Sut, 
Cef. 84. beat their breaſts, tore their cheeks, &c. Virg. En. 
iv. 673. Tibull. i. 1. 68. although this was forbidden by the 
Twelze Tables, MULitREs GENAS NE RADUNTO, Cic. lege, ii, 
24. Plin. xxxvii. 11. i. e. UNGUIBUS NE SCINDUNTo, Fetus. 

At the funeral of an illuſtrious citizen, the corpſe was car- 
ried through the Forum; where the proceſſion ſtopped, and a 
funeral oration (LAUDATIO) was delivered in praiſe of the 
deceaſed from the R2fra, by his ſon, or by ſome near relation 
or friend, Polyb. vi. 51. Cic. Orat. ii. 84. Suet.Cof. 84. Aug. 
181. 175. 6. Ner. g. ſometimes by a magiſtrate, Pin. Ep. ii. 
1. according to the appointment of the ſenate, Quinctil. iii.). 
vel. 0. 

This cuſtom is faid to have been firſt introduced by Poplico- 
la, in honour of his colleague Brutus, Plutarch. in Popl. Dis- 
nyſe v. 17. ix. 54. It was an incentive to glory and virtue, but 
hurtful to the authenticity of hiſtorical records, Liv. viii. 49. 
Cic. Brut. 17. 

The honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the ſenate 
alſo to women, for their readineſs in reſigning their golden or- 
naments to make up the ſum agreed to be paid to the Gauls, 
as a ranſom for leaving the city; Liv. v. 50. or, according to 
Plutarch, to make the golden cup which was ſent to Delphi, 
as a preſent to Apollo, in conſequence of the vow of Camillus, 
after the taking of Veji, Plutarch. in Camillo. 

But Cicero ſays, that Popilia was the firſt to whom this ho- 
nour was paid, by her ſon Catulus, ſeveral ages after, Cic. C- 
rat. ii. 11. and according to Plutarch, Czfar introduced the 


cuſtom of praiſing younger matrons, upon the death of 4 
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wife Cornelia. But after that, both young and old, married 
and unmarried, were honoured with funeral orations, Suct. 

ul. 6. Cal. 10. Tacit. dnnal. v 1. xvi. 6. Dis. xxxix. 04. & 59. 

While the funeral oration was delivering, the corple was 
placed before the Nera. Ihe corpſe of Cæſar was placed in 
a gilt pavilion like 2 ſmall temple, (aurata eder), with the robe 
in which he had been iſlam ſuſpended on a pole or trophy, 
Suet. Cæſ. 84. and his image expoſed on a moveable ma- 
chine, with the marks of all the wounds he had received ; for 
the body itſelf was not ſeen, Appian. B. C. ii. p. 521. but 
Dio ſays the contrary, xliv. 4. | 

Under Auguſtus it became cuſtomary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praiſe of the ſame perſon, and in different 
places, Dio. Iv. 2. 

From the Forum, the corpſe was carried to the place of 
burning or burial, which the law of the Twelve Tables order 
ed to be without the city, HoMINEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE sE- 
PELITO, NEVE URITO, Cic. legg. ii. 23. according to the cuſtom 
of other nations; the Jews, Matth.' xxvii. 53. John, xix. 20. 
& 41. the Athenians, Cic. Fam. iv. 12. Liv. Xxxi. 24. and o- 
thers, Cic. Flacc. 31. Tuſc. v. 23. Plutarch. in Arats.—Stradb. x. 

The ancients are ſaid to have buried their dead at their own 
houſes, Serv. in Virg. An. v.64. vi. 152. Iþdor. xiv. 11. whence, 
according to ſome, the origin of idolatry, and the worſhip of 
houſehold gods, the fear ot hobgoblins or ſpectres in the dark, 
(Lv ve! LEMURES), &. Id. — Souls ſeparated from the 
body were called LEMUREs v Maxes ; if beneficent, Lakes; 
if hurtful, LA RV ve MANI, (vate, xa xoxo: S2uycong), Aptul. de 
des Socratty, Auguſtus, in his ſpeech to his ſoldiers before the 
battle of Actium, ſays that the Egyptians embalmed their 
dead bodies to eſtablith an opinion of their immortality, Dic. 
I. 24. Several of theſe itill exift, called Mummies, from 
mum, the Egyptian name of wax. 'The manner of embalming 
is deſcribed by Herodotus, ii. 86. The Perſians alfo anointed 
the bodies of their dead with wax, to make them keep as 
long as poſſible, Cic. Trfe. i. 45. 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a ſacred and civil conſideration; that the prieſts 
might not be contaminated by feeing or touching a dead bo- 
dy, and that houſes might not be endangered by the frequen= 
cy of funeral fires, Cic. legg. ii. 22. or the air inſected by the 
ſtench, Serv. in Virg. vi 150. Lid. xiv. 11. 

The #amen of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead 1 
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dy, nor to go where there was a grave, Gell. x. 15. ſo the 
high prieſt among the Jews, Levit xxi. 11. and if the pony. 
fer maximus had to deliver a funeral oration, a veil was laid 
„over the corpſe, to keep it from his fight, Senec. conf. ad Marc, 
15. Dio. liv. 28. 35. 

The places for burial were either private or public; the 
private in fields or gardens, uſually near the high way, to be 
conſpicuous, and to remind thoſe who paſſed of mortality, 
Farr. de L. L. v. 6. Hence the frequent inſcriptions, Stsry 
VIATOR, ASPICE VIATOR, &c. on the via Appia, Aurelia, Fl. 
minia, Tiburtina, &c. Liv. vi. 36. Suet. Cal. 59. Galb. 20. 
ee i. ult. Martial. i. 89. 115. 117. vi. 28. x. 43. xi. 14, 

ropert. iii. 16. 30. Nep. Att. ult. Flin. Ep. vii. 29. Ihe public 
places of burial for great men were commonly in the Cay. 


pus MarTI1vVs, Strab. v. Suet. Cuf. 84. Ul. 1. Virg. nu. v. 


873. Dis 39 64. 48. 53. or Ca ur us Esquitinus, granted by 
a decree of the ſenate, Cic. Phil. ix. 7. for poor people with- 
out the Eſquiline gate, in places called PuTICULz, vel i, 
(quod in puteos corpora mittebantur), Varro de L. L. iv. 5. Fel- 
tus, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 8. 

As the vaſt number of bones depoſited in that common bu- 
rying ground rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, Au- 
guſtus, with the conſent of the ſenate and people, gave par: 
of it to his favourite Mæcenas, who built there a magnificent 
houſe, (molem propinguam nubibus arduis, Hor. Od. iii. 29. 10, 
called Turris MzcExaTlana, Set. Ner. 38.) with extenfive 
gardens, whence it became one of the moſt healthy fituations 
in Rome, Suct. Aug. 72. Tib. 15. Ner. 31. 

"There was in the corner of the burying-ground, a ſtone- 
pillar, CIPPUS, on which was marked its extent towards th. 
road, (in fronte) and backwards to the fields, (in agro, vel -um), 
Horat. ibid alſo who were to be buried in it. 

If a burying ground was intended for a perſon and his 
heirs, it was called SEPULCHRUM, ve/ MONUMEN LUN 
. HEREDITARIUM, which was marked in letters, thus, 
H. M. H. S. i. e. Hoc MonNUMENTUM HEREDES SEQUITUE; 
or GENTILE and GgENTILITIUu, Suet. Ner. go. Paraiuu, 
Virg. nu. x. 557. Avrruu, Ovid. Triſt iv. 3. 45. Met. xi. 
524. If only for himſelf and family, FAMILIA RE, L 5. D. 
die religioſ. Freed-men were ſometimes comprehended, and 
relations, when undeſerving, excluded, Suet. Aug. 102. 

The right of burying, ( jus inferendi), was ſometimes put- 


chaſed by thoſe who had no burying- ground of their own. 
1 
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The Veſtal virgins were buried in the city, (quia legibus non 
tnebantur), Serv. in Virg. Æn. ix. and ſome illuſtrious men, 
as, Poplicela, Tubertus, and Fabricius, (virtutis cauſd, legibus ſo- 
Juti) ; which right their poſterity retained, Cie legg. ii. 23. 
but did not uſe. To ſhew, however, that they poſſeſſed it, 
when any of them died, they brought the dead body, when 
about to be burnt, into the Forum, and ſetting down the 
couch, put a burning torch under it, which they immediately 
removed, and carried the corpſe to another place, Plutarch. 
in Poplic. queſt. Rom. 78. The right of making a ſepulchre 
for himſelf within the pomzrium was decreed to Julius Cxfar 
as 2 fingular privilege, Dio. xliv. 7. 

When a perſon was burnt and buried in the ſame place, it 
was called BUSTUM, Feftus ; whence this word is often put 
for a tomb, (Te), Cic. Tuſc. v. 35. Att. vii. 9. Piſ. 4. 7. 

2. 26. A place where one was only burnt, USTRI- 
NA, vel -um, Feſt. 

The funeral pile (ROGUS, v PYRA) was built in the 
form of an altar, with four equal ſides, Heredian. iv 2. hence 
called ARA SEPULCHRI, Virg. vi. 177. Sil. xv. 388. FUNERIS 
14, Ovid. T rift. iii. 13. 21. Ibis. 102. of wood which might 
eaſily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft oak, Sc. Virg. En. iv. 
£04. vi. 180. Stat. Theb. vi. 54. unpoliſhed, according to the 
law of the twelve tables, Rod uu aSCcia NE POLITO, Cic. legg. 
ii. 24. but not always ſo, Plin. xxxv. 7. alſo ſtuffed with pa- 
per and pitch, Martial. viii. 44. 14. x. 97. made higher or 
lower according to the rank of the deceaſed, Lucan. viii. 743. 
Ovid. ib. 152. Virg. Ibid. & c. xi. 215. with cypreſs trees ſet 
around to prevent the noiſome ſmell, /bid. and Serv. in loc. 
Sil. x. 535. at the diſtance of ſixty feet from any houfe, Cic. 


legp. ii. 24. 

Phe baſilica Porcia and ſenate houſe adjoining, contiguous 
to the Forum, were burnt by the flames cf the funcral pile of 
Clodius, A/con. in Cic. pro Ilia, Dio. xl. 49. 

On the funeral pile was placed the corpſe with the couch, 

Tibull. i. 1. 61. The eyes of the deceaſed were opened, Plin. 
ii. 37. to which Virgil is thought to allude, An. iv. 244. 

The neareſt relations kiſſed the body with tears, Prop. ii. 13. 
29. Tibull 1. 1, 62. and then ſet fire to the pile with a lighted 
torch, turning away their face, (averſe }, to ſhew that they did 
it with reluctance, Virg. An. vi. 223. They prayed for a wind 
to aſt the flames, Propert iv. 7. 31. as the Greeks did, Hamer. 
| 3P XXlits 
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xxiii. 193. and when that happened, it was thought fortunzt., 
Plutarch in Syll. 

They threw into the fire various perfumes, { odores ), incenſe 
myrrh, caſſia, &c. Plin. xii. 18. 41. Juven. iv. 109 Stat. Sylu. 
v. 1. 208. Martial. x. 26. which Cicero calls SUMPT C054 x. 
PERSIO, forbidden by the twelve tables, Legg. ii. 24. alſo cup 
of oil and diſhes, (daper v. fercula }, with titles marking why 
they contained, Firg. u. vi. 223. Stat. IHeb. vi. 120. like. 
wiſe the cloaths and ornaments not only of the deceaſed, Vis 
En. vi. 221. Lucan. ix. 175. but their own, Tacit. Ann. iii. p 
2. Suet. Jul. 84. every thing in ſhort that was ſuppoſed to be x 
greeable to the deceaſed while alive, Donat in Firg. An. x, 
217. All theſe were called MUNER A, ve! DONA, 15%. 

If the deceaſed had been a ſoldier, they threw on the pit 
his arms, rewards, and ſpoils, Virg. An. xi. 192. and if 1 
General, the ſoldiers ſometimes threw in their own arms, Su, 
Jul. 84. Lucan. viii. 735. 

At the funeral of an illuſtrious commander or Emperor, tl: 
ſoldiers made a circuit (DECURREBANT) three times round 
the pile, Virg n. xi. 188. Tacit. Ann. ii. 7. from right to leſt, 
(orbe ſiniſtro), with their enſigns inverted, Stat. T heb. vi. 213 
and ſtriking their weapons on one another to the ſound of tie 
trumpet, Val. Flacc. iii. 346. all preſent accompanying them; 
as at the funeral of Sylla, Appran B. C. f. of Auguſtus, D. 
Ivi. 42. &c. which cuſtom ſeems to have been borrowed fron 
the Greeks, Homer. xxiii. 13- uſed alfo by the Carthaginian;, 
Liv. xxv. 17. ſometimes performed annually at the tomb, Sue: 
Claud. 1. 

As the Manes were ſuppoſed to be delighted with blood, 
Tertullian. de Spect. various animals, eſpecially ſuch as the de 
ceaſed had been fond of, were ſlaughtered at the pile, and 
thrown into it, Plin. viii. 40. f. 61. Virg. An. xi. 197. Homer, 


DT. xxiii. 166. Plin. Ep. iv. 2. in ancient times, alſo men, cap- | 


tives or flayes, Virg. x. 518. xi. 82. Homer. II. xxi. 27. to 
which Cicero alludes, Flace. 38. Afterwards, inſtead of them, 
gladiators, called BUSTUARII, were made to fight, Serv. . 
Mn. x. 519. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 85. Flor. iii. 20. fo among the 
Gauls, ſlaves and clients were burnt on the piles of their ma. 
ters, Cæſ. B. G. v. 17. among the Indians and Thracians, 
wives on the piles of their huſbands, Cic. Tuſc. v. 27. Mel. de (i. 
orb. ii. 2. As one man had ſeveral wives, there was ſometimes 
_ conteſt among them about the preference, which they deter- 

mined by lot, Prop. iii. 7. lian. 7. 18, Serv. in An. v. 95. Thu: 


alſo 
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alſo among the Romans, friends teſtified their affection; as Plo- 
tinus to his patron, Plin. 7. 36. Plautius to his wiſe Oreſtilla, 
Val. Max. iv. 6. 3 ſoldiers to Otho, Tacit. Hift. ii. 49. Mneſter, 
2 freed-man, to Agrippina, Id. Inn. xiv. 9 &c. 

Inſtances are recorded of perſons, who came to life again 
on the funeral pile, after it was ſet on fire; ſo that they could 
not be preſerved : and of others, who having revived before 
the pile was kindled, returned home on their fect, Plin. vii. 
62. / 53. Xxvi. 3. f. 8. N : 

The jews, although they interred their dead, (condere, quam 
cremare, e more ZEgyptio ), Tacit. Hiſt. v. 5. filled the couch 
on which che corpſe was laid with ſweet odours, and divers 
kind of ſpices, and burnt them, 2. Chron. xvi. 14. Jerem. 
XXIiv. 5. | 

When the pile was burnt down, the fire was extinguiſhed, 
and the embers ſoaked with wine, Virg. An. vi. 226. the bones 
were gathered (oa legebantur) by the neareit relations, Tibull. 
lil. 2. 9 with looſe robes, . & Suet. Aug. 101. and ſome- 
times barefooted, Smet. 5. 

We read alſo of the neareſt female relations gathering the 
bones in their boſom, Tinu i. 3. 5. Senes ad Helv. 11. who 
were called FUN ER, vel -er, Serv. in Virg. En. ix. 486. 

The aſhes and bones of the deceaſed are thought ro have 
been diſtinguiſhed by their particular poſition. Some ſuppoſe 
the body to have been wrapt in a ſpecies of incombuſtible 
cloth, made of what the Greeks called A/be/tos, Plin. xix 1. 
ſ. 44 But Pliny reſtricts this to the kings of India, where on- 
ly it was then known. 

The bones and athes, beſprinkled with the'richeſt perfumes, 
were put into a veſſel called URNA, an urn, Cic. Tuſc. i. 15. 
Ovid. Am. iii. 9. 39. FERALIS RNA, Tacit. Ann. iii. 1. made 
of earth, braſs, marble, ſilver or gold, according to the wealth 
or rank of every one, Prep ii. 13. 32. Virg. Eu vi. 228. Eu- 
trop. viii. 5. Sometimes alſo a ſmall-glaſs vial full of tears, 
called by the moderns a Lachrymatory, was put in the urn. 
The urn was ſolemnly depoſited (componebatur) in the ſe- 
pulchre, (SEP ULCHRUM, TuUMULUs, MONUMENTUM, /edes, 
vel domus, COoNDITOKIUM, v. -tivum, CINERARIUM, &c.) 
Propert. ii. 24. 35. Ovid. Foft. v. 426. Met. iv. 157. Hence 
componere to bury, Horat. Sat. i. 9. 28. Tacit. Hi. i. 47. to 
hut up, to end, Virg. En. i. 378. compoſito die, i. e. Anito, 


Plin. Ep. ii. 17. 
328 When 
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When the body was not burnt, it was put into a coffin, (ar. 
ca, vel laculus) with all its ornaments, Plin. vii. 2. uſuall 
made of ſtone, as that of Numa, Plin. xiit. 13. Fal. Max, 
i. 1. 12. ſo of Hannibal, Aur. V:8. iii. 42. ſometimes of Aſſian 
ſtone, from 4/5, or -vs, a town in Troas or Myſia, which 
conſumed the body in forty days, except the teeth, Plin. jj, 
08 xxxvi. 17. hence called SARCOPHAGUS, 75. which 
word is alſo put for any coffin or tomb, Juvenal. x. 172. 

The coſſin was laid in the tomb on its back; in what direc. 
tion among the Romans, is uncertain ; but among the Athe. 
nians, looking to the weſt, Zhan. v. & vii. Plutarch. in Se. 
ton. 

Thoſe who died in priſon, were thrown out naked on the 
ſtreet, Lid xxxviii. 59. 

When the remains of the deceafed were laid in the tomb, 
thoſe preſent were three times ſprinkled by a prieſt with pure 


water, (aqua pura, vel luftralis), from a branch of olive or lau- 


rel, {aſpergillum), to purify them, Serv. in Virg. Eu. vi. 239. 
Fejt. in LaURUs, Juvenal. ii. 158. then they were diſmiſſed 
by the Pxzx1ca, or ſome other perſon, pronouncing the ſo- 


lemn word ILICET, i. e. ire licet, you may depart, Serv. il. 


At their departure, they uſed to take a laſt farewell, by re- 
peating ſeveral times VALE, or SALVE zaterniem, Id. xi. /. 
11. 640. adding, Nos TE ORDINE, QUO NATURA PERMISERIT, 
CUNCTI SEQUEMUR, Serv. nu. iii. 68. which were called VrzBa 
NOVISSIMA ; alfo to wiſh that the earth might lie light on the 
perſon buried, which is found marked on ſeveral ancient mo- 
numents in theſe letters, S. T. T. L. Srr TiB1 TERRA LEvV1s, 
Martial. i. 89. v. 35 ix. 30. and the grave- ſtone, (CIPPUS), 
Perſ. i. 37. that his bones might reſt quietly, or lie ſoftly, 
(molliter cubarent), Ovid. Am. i. 8. 108. Ep. vii. 162. T7. 
iii. 3. 75. Virg. Ecl. x. 33. PLACIDE QUIESCAS, Tacit. Agric. 
46. Hence placid compeſtus pace quieſcit, is ſaid of Antenor, 
while yet alive, Id. Eu. i. 40. Sometimes they did not de- 
poſit the bones in the earth, till three days after the body was 
burnt, Virg. En. xi. 210. 

The friends, when they returned home, as a further puri- 
ſication, after being ſprinkled with water, ſtepped over a fire, 


(ignem ſupergrediebantur ), which was called SUFFITIO, Feftur. 


Ihe houle itfelf alſo was purified, and ſwept with a certain 
kind of broom or beſom, {/cope -arum), which purgation was 


called ExvERRZ, v. Everre; and he who performed it, E- 
VERRIATOR, I. | 
There 
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There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, called Ferxiz DenicaLEs, (a nece appellate), Cic. 
legg. 1t- 22. Feſtus. when they buried a thumb, or ſome part 
cut off from the body before it was burnt, or a bone brought 
home from the funeral pile; Cic. ib. 24. Quinctil. viii. 5. 21. 
Senec. benef. v. 24. on which occaſion, a ſoldier might be ab- 
ſent from duty, Gell xv. xvi. 4. 

A place was held religious, where a dead _ or any part 
of it, was buried, but not where it was burnt, Cic. ibid. 

For nine days after the funeral, while che family was in 
mourning, and employed about certain ſolemnities at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to ſummon the heir, or any near relation of 
the deceaſed to a court of juſtice, or in any other manner to 
moleſt them, Novell. 115. On the ninth day, a ſacrifice was 
performed, called NOVENDIALE, Porphyrio ad Horat. epod. 
xvii. 48 with which theſe ſolemnities were concluded, Danat. 
in Ter. Phorm. 

Obligations or facrifices to the dead, (INFERILE, ve 
PARENTALTA), were afterwards made at various times, 
both occaſionally and at ſtated periods, conſiſting of liquors, 
victims and 12338 Virg. An. iii. 66. v. 77. 94. ix. 215. x. 
gig. Tacit &ift. ii. 95. Suet. Cal. 3. 15. Cl. 11. Ner. 11. call - 
ed FERALIA MUN ERA, Ovid. Trifl. iii. 3. 81. Thus aLicur 
INFERIAS TERRE, vel MITTERE, &f PARENTARE, to perform 
theſe obligations, Cic. /egg. ii. 21. Phil. i. 6. Hlacc. 38. Paren« 
fare regi ſanguine conjuratorum, to appeaſe, to revenge, Liv, 
|. x2iv, 21. ſo C/ B. G. vii. 17. Saguntinorum manibus vaſiations 
Italic, &c. parentatum eft, an atonement was made to their 
ghoſts, Flar. ii. 6. ſo Lirare, Id. ii. 5. i. 18. 

The ſepulchre was then beſpread with flowers, and covered 
with crowns and fillets, Suet. Ner. 57. Tac. hilt. ii. 5 5. Cic. Flace. 
28. Before it, there was a little altar, on which libations were 
made, and incenſe burnt, Virg. An. iii. 63. 302. vi. 883. 
A keeper was appointed to watch the tomb, Prop. iii. 16. 24. 
which was frequently illuminated with lamps, D. xl. 4. 44- 
duet. Aug. 99. © 

A kind of perpetual lamps are ſaid by ſeveral authors to have 
been found in ancient tombs ftill burning, which however 
went out on the admiſſion of air. But this by others, is rec- 
koned a fiction, Kippingi Antig. iv. 6. 14. 

A feaſt was generally added, called SILICERNIUM, (cæns 
funebris, quaſi in filice pofita, Serv. in Virg. Au. v. 92. vel 
quod filentes, ſc, umbræ, cam cernebant, vel parentantes, qui 
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non deguſtabant, Donat. in Ter. Adelph. iv. 2. 48.) both for 
the dead and the living. Certain things were laid on the tomb, 
commonly beans, Plin. 18. 12. f. 30. lettuces, bread and eggs, 
or the like, which it was ſuppoſed the ghoſts would come and 


eat. What remained, was burnt; for it was thought mean 


to take away any thing thus conſecrated, or what was thrown 
into the funeral pile. Hence Rapere de rogo cenam, Catull. 5). ;. 
Tibull. i. 5. 53. E. flamma cibum petere, Ter. Eun. iii 2. 38. 
Buſtird pus is applied as a name of contempt to a ſordid perſon, 
Plaut. Pfeud. i. 3. 127. and SILICERNICM, to an old man, 
Ter. ibid 
After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feaſt 
for the friends of the deceaſed, but alſo a diſtribution of raw 
meat among the people, called VISCER ATIO, See p. 324. 
with ſhews of gladiators and games, which ſometimes conti- 
nued for ſeveral days, Liv. 36. 46. ſometimes celebrated alſo 
on the anniverſary of the funeral, Virg. Zn. v Fauſtus, the 
ſon of Sylla exhibited a ſhew of gladiators in honour of his 
father, ſeveral years after his death, and gave a feaſt to the 
people, according to his father's teſtament, Cic. Syll. 19. Du. 
XXXVIl. 5 . | 
The time of mourning for departed friends was appointed 
by Numa, Plutarch in Num. as well as funeral rites, ( jufa 
funebria), and offerings to appeaſe the manes, (inferiæ ad pla- 
candos Manes), Liv. i. 20. There was no limited time for 
men to mourn, becauſe none was thought honourable, Sen, 
Epiſt. 63. as among the Germans, Tacit. 27. It uſually did 
not-exceed a few days, Dio. Ivi. 43. Women mourned for a huſ- 
band or parent ten months, or a year according to the compu- 
tation of Romulus, Sce p. 327. but not longer, Senec. ib. & 
Confol. ad Helv. 16. Ovid. Faſt. iii. 133. 
In a public mourning for any fignal calamity, the death of 
à prince or the like, there was a total ceſſation from buſineſs, 
(JUSTITIUM), either ſpontaneouſly, or by public appoint- 


ment, Liv. ix. 7. Tacit. Ann. ii. 82. Lucan. ii. 17. Capitelin. 


in Antonin. Fhil. 5. when the courts of juſtice did not fit, che 
ſhops were ſhut, c. Tacit. Ann. iii 3. 4. iv. 8. Suet. Cal. 24. 
In exceſſive grief the temples of the gods were ſtruck with 
ſtones, (/apidata, i e. lapidibus impetita), and their altars over- 
turned, Suet. Cal. 5. Senec. vit. beat. 36. Arrian. Epictet. ii. 
22. 


Both public and private mourning was laid aſide on —_— 
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of the public games, Tacit. Inn. iii. 6. Suet. Cal. 6. for cer- 
tuin ſacred rites, as thoſe of Ceres, &c. and for ſeveral other 
cauſes enumerated by Feſtus, in voce MINUITUR. After the 
battle of Cannz, by a decree of the ſenate, the mourning of 
the matrons was limited to thirty days, Liv. xxii. 56. Val. 
Max. i. 1. 14. Immoderate Jar, was ſuppoſed to be offen- 
five to the Manes, Tibull, i. 1. 67. Stat Sylv v. 1. 179. 

The Romans in mourning kept themſelves at home, Tacit. 
Ann. iii. 3. iv. 8. Plin. Ep. ix. 13. avoiding every entertain- 
ment and amuſement, Cic. Att. xii. 13. &c. Senec. decl. iv. 1. 
Suct. Cal. 24. 45. neither cutting their hair nor beard, See p. 
431. dreſt in black, (LUGUBRIA fumebant), Juvenal. x. 
243. which cuſtom is ſuppoſed to have been borrowed from 
the Egyptians, Serv. in Virg. An. xi. ſometimes in ſkins, 
| Feſkus in PELLIS; laying aſide every kind of ornament, Liv. 
ix. 7. Suet. Aug. 101. not even lighting a fire, Juvenal. iii. 
214. Apul Met ii. which was eſteemed an ornament ro the 
houſe, Homer. II. 13. Hence Focus perennit, i. e. fine luctu, 
Martial. x. 47. 4. pervigil, Stat. Sylv. iv. 5. 13. 

The women laid aſide their gold and purple, Liv. xxxiv. 7. 
Ter. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Under the republic, they dreſt in black 
like the men; but under the Emperors, when party- coloured 
cloaths came in faſhion, they wore white in mourning, Plu- 
tarch. probl. 27. Herodian, iv. 2. 6. 

In a public mourning, the ſenators laid afide their /atus cla- 
us and rings; the magiſtrates, the badges of their office, Cic. 
poſt. red. in Sen. 5. Tacit. Ann, iii. 4. Lucan. ii. 18. and the 
conſuls did not ſit on their uſual ſeats in the ſenate, which 
| were elevated above the reſt, but on a common bench, (de 

vulgart), Tacit. Ann. iv. 8. Dio. Ivi. 31. Dio ſays that the ſe- 
nators in great mourning appeared in the dreſs of the ZEquites, 
xl. 46. 

The Romans commonly built tombs ( /epulchra v conditoria) 
for themſelves during their life time, Senec brev. vit. 20. 
thus the MAUSOLEUM (aura) of Auguſtus in the Cam- 
pus Martius between the via Flaminia and the bank of the Ti- 
ber, with woods and walks around, Swet. Aug. 101. Hence 
theſe words frequently occur in ancient inſcriptions, V. F. Vi- 
vos Fecit ; V. F. C. Vivus FACIENDUM CURAVIT; V. S. P. 
Vivus stet ros ir; alſo SE yivo FEcIT. If they did not 
live to finiſh them, it was done by their heirs, Suet Aug. 101. 
who-were often ordered by the teſtament to build a tomb, 
Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 84. & 3.1c5. Plin. Ep. vi. 10. and ſometimes did 
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it at their own expence, (DE SUO, vel DE SUA PECUX1A). 
Pliny complains bitterly of the neglect of friends in this re. 
ſpect, Ibid. 

The Romans erected tombs either for themſelves alone, 
with their wives, (SEPULCHRA RIVA, vel SiNGULARIa,) gr 
for themſelves, their family and poſterity, (coMMUNIa), Cir, 
F. i. 17. FAMILIAKIA et HAREDITARIA, artial. i. 117, Cid, 
13. likewiſe for their friends, who were buried elſewhere, or 
whoſe bodies could not be found, (CENOTAPHION, «, 
TumuLuUs HONORAR1US, Swer. CJ. 1. vel inaxis, Virg. Ar, 
iii. 304. Horat. Od. ii. 20. 21.) T acit. Ann. i. 62. When 1 
perſon falſely reported to have been dead returned home, he 
did not enter his houſe by the door, but was let down from 
the roof, (quaſi cælitut mifſus,) Plutarch. q. Rom. 5. 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble, Ci 
Fam. iv. 12. Tibull. iii. 2. 22. the ground incloſed with a wall, 


{ macerid ), Suet. Ner. 33. 50. or an iron rail, {ferred ſep-), * 


Strab. v. p. 236. and planted round with trees, Martial. i. 8g. 3. 

When ſeveral dificrent perſons had a right to the ſame by. 
rying-ground, it was ſometimes divided into parts, and each 
part aſſigned to its proper owner. 

But common ſepulchres were uſually built below ground, 
and called HYPOG EA, Petren. 751. many of which til 
exiſt in different parts of Italy, under the name of catacomb:, 
There were niches cut out in the walls, in which the urns 
were placed; theſe, from their reſemblance to the niches ina 
pigeon-houſe, were named CoLUMBARIA. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in ſculpture, 
which till are to be ſeen, Cic. Tuſc. Q. v. 23. Virg. An. vi 
233. with ſtatues, Liv. 38. 56. columns, &c. 

But what deſerves particular attention, is the inſcription or 
epitaph, (TITULUS, #*-32z4%4, EriTaryium, vel ELOG1UM), 
exprefſed ſometimes in proſe, and ſometimes in verſe, Ci. 
Her. xiv. 128. Martial. x. 71. Cic. Tuſc. i. 14. Arch. 11. 
Fenect. 17. 20. Fin. ii. 35. Piſ. 29. Virg. Ecl. v. 43- Suet. Cl. 
12. Plin. cp. ix. 20. uſually beginning with theſe letters, D. 
M. S. Dis ManisBus Sackum, Prudent. Symmach. i. 402. 
Gell. x. 18. vel ME MORI, Suet. Vit. 10. then the name ot 
the perſon followed, his character, and the principal circum- 


ſtances of his life. Often theſe words are uſed, Hic siTvs 


EST vel JACET, Ovid. Met. ii. 378. Tibull. i. 3. 55+ iii. 2. 20. 
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Martial. vi. 52. Virg. vii. 3. Plin. ep. vi. 10. Senec. cp. 78. 
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It he had lived happily in marriage, thus, Sing QUERELA, 
5SINE JURG1O, vel en, vel diſcordia, Plin. ep. viii. 5. 

When the body was fimply interred without a tomb, an in- 
ſcription, was ſometimes put on the fſtone-coffin, as on that 
of Numa, Liv. xl. 29. 

There was an action for violating the tombs of the dead, 
(SEPULCARI VIOLATI acrio), Cic. T uſe. i. 1 2. Senec. Contr. 
iv. 44 The puniſhment was a fine, the loſs of a hand, (ma- 
nts amputatio) ; working in the mines, { damnatio ad metallum 7. 
baniſhment or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to im- 
proper purpoſes, or by burying in it thote who were not enti- 
tled, (alienas inferendo), Cic. legg. ii. 26, D. de ſep. viol. 47. 12. 
Tombs often ſerved as lurking places for the perſecuted Chri- 
ſtians, Chry/o/t. Hom. 40. and others, Martial. i. 35. lil. 92. 15. 

The body was violated by handling, I. 4. C. de ſep. vial. ix. 19. 

or mutilacing it, which was ſometimes done for magical purpo- 
ſes, Quinctil. decl. 15. Apul. Met. ii. 1 acit. Ann: ii. 69. by 
{tripping it of any thing valuable, as geld, arms, &c. 1d, 
59. Phedr. i. 27. 3. or by tranſporting it to another place, 
without leave obtained from the Pontifex Maximus, from the 
Emperor, or the magiſtrate of theplace, Dig. & Cod. Plin. ep. x. 
73. & 74. 
9 conſecrated temples to the memory of their friends, 
3s Cicero propoſed to his daughter Tullia; which deſign he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Atticus, xii. 18. 19. 35. 36. 
40. 43- &c. Ladtant. i. 15. This was a very antient cuſtom, 
Plin. 27. and probably the origin of idolatry, Wiſd. xiv. 15. 

The higheſt honours were decreed to illuſtrious perſons af- 
ter death, Minuc. Felix. in Odtav. The Romans worſhipped 
their founder Romulus, as a god, under the name of Quiri- 
nus, Liv. i. 16. Hence aſterwards the folema CONSECR A- 
TION (eig) of the Emperors, by a decree of the ſenate. 
Herodian. iv. 2. who were thus ſaid to be ranked in the num- 
ber of the gods, in deorum numerum, inter vel in deos referri, 
duet. Cæſ 88. cælo dicari, Plin. Pan. 11. &c.) alſo ſome Em- 
preſſes, Set. Cl. 11. Tacit. Ann. v. 2. xvi. 21. Temples and 
prieſts were aſſigned to them, ſce p. 320. They were invoked 
with prayers, Virg. G. i. 42. Men ſwore by their name or genius, 
and offered victims on their altars, Horat. ep. ii 1. 16. 

The real body was burnt, and the remains buried in the 
uſual manner. But a waxen image of the deceaſed was made 
to the life; which, aſter a —_—_ ridiculous ceremonies paid 
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to it for ſeven days in the palace, was carried on a couch in 


ſolemn proceſſion on the ſhoulders of young men of equeſtrian 
and patrician rank, firſt to the Forum, where the dirge wy; 
ſung by a choir of boys and girls of the moſt noble deſcent; 
then to the Campus Murtius, where it was burnt, with a yaſt 
quantity of the richeſt odeurs and perfumes, on a lofty and 
magnificent pile ; from the top of which, an eagle let looſe 
was ſuppoſed to convey the prince's ſoul to heaven, Herediay, 
iv. 3. 


ROMAN WEIGHTS and COINS. 


THE principal Roman weight was AS or Abra, a pound; 

which was divided into twelve parts, or ounces, (UNCLE): 
thus, uncia, an ounce, or yy of an as ; ſextans, 2 ounces, or 
Ys 3 quadrans, 3. ys Or x; Iriens, 4, tr, or ; quincunx, 5, ot 
Ys 3 ſemis, 6, or r; ſ*ptunx, 7, or r; bes, or be, 8. Yr» Of 
F 3 dedrans, 9, Fe, or 4; dextans, or decunx, 1 „ 42, OT 7 j de 
unx, 11 ounces, or 1 of an as. 

The UNCiA was alſo divided thus, ſemuncia, 2, the half 
of an ounce, or xx of an as; duella 4, ficilicus, vel -um, +; 
fextula, $; drachma, ; hemiſeſcla, i. e. ſcmiſextulu, Ir; lie- 
enifſes, ſceritpulus, ſeriptiilum, vel ſcripulum, {4 of an ounce, ur 
ny Of an as, Varr. L. L. iv. 36 

AY was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts; as, 
an inheritance, /ze p. 6+. an acre, Liv. viii. 11 liquid meaſur:, 
fee p. 455. or the intereſt of money, &c. Hence probably oui 
word ace, or unit. | 

The Roman pound was equal to 100unces, 18 penny weights, 
, 35 grains of Engliſh Troy weight, or nearly 12 ounces Avoar- 

upnſe. | 
The Greek weights mentioned by Roman authors, are chiel- 
| iy the talent, divided into 60 mine, and the mina into 100 

rachme. The mina was nearly equal to the Roman 7{brc. 

- Engliſh TROY weight, by which ſilver and gold are weigh- 
ed, is as follows: 24 grains, 1 penny weight; 20. pwt. 1 
ounce ; 12, 02. i pound. But Apethecaries, in compounding 
medicines, make, 20 grains, 1 ſcruple; 3 8. 1 drachm; 8 dr. 
s ounce; 12. Oz. 1 pound, Aveirdipoiſe weight, by which 9 
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ind coarſer commodities are weighed, 16 drams, one ounce; 
16 02, 1 pound. 


The Romans, like other ancient nations, at firſt had no 

coined money, { pecunia fignata ), but either exchanged com- 
modities with one another, or uſed a certain weight of uncoin- 
ed braſs, (AES RUDE), or other metal: Hence the various 
names of money alſo denote weight; fo pengere for /olvere, to 
pay 3 flipendium, (a ſtipe pendenda), ſoldicrs pay, Feftus be- 
cauſe at firſt it was weighed, and not counted Thus, talen> 
tun and mina among the Greeks, ſbectel among the Hebrews, 
and pound among us. 
Several Greek words are ſuppoſed to allude to the original 
euſtom of exchanging commodities, thus, 4»v,u.., to purchaſe, 
or exchange, by giving a lamb, (ae, apr, agus) 3 due by 
giving an aſs, (ee, afenus); wow, by giving a foal, (wax, 6 
quuleus }, or the young of any animal. 

Servius Tullius firit ſtamped pieces of braſs with the image 
of cattle, oxen, ſwine, &c. (PEcuDEs), whence PECUNIA, 
money, Ovid. v. 281. { Servius rex ovium boumgue effigie primus 
es fignavit, Plin. 33. 3. 4Es pecore notawit ; Varro. R. R. ii. 1. 

lutarch. q. Rom. 40.) Silver was firit coined, A. U. 484. 
five years before the firſt Punic war, or, according to others, 
A. U. 498. and gold, 6xty-two years after, Plin. 33. 3. 40. 
Liv. cp. xv. Silver coins however ſeem to have been in uſe at 
Rome before that time, but of foreign coinage, Liv. viii. 11. 
The Romans coins were then only of braſs. 

Hence E, or era, plur. is put for money in general, Hye 
rat, art. p. 345. ep. i. 7. 23. Aureos nummos es dicimus, Ulpian. 
Ere mutare, to buy or fell; es alienum, debt; annua era, 
yearly-pay, Liv. v. 4. erarium, the treaſury z es militare, mo- 
ney for paying the ſoldiers, given from the treaſury to the 
Quzitor by the Tribuni erarii, Alcon. et Felt. or by them to 
tie ſoldiers, Varr. L. L. iv. 36. Homo eratus, a monied man, 
Plaut. Moft iv. 2. 9. as ſome read the paſſage : So tribuni non 
tam erati, i. e. bene nummati, quam, ut appellantur, ærarii, 
i. e ere corrupti, vel in erarios aut Cerites referendi, Cic. 
Att. 1. 6 See p. 128. Era vetuſla, i. e. prijſca moneta, antient 
money; Ovid. Fat. i. 220. but Ara vetera, old crimes or 
debts ; Cic. Verr. v. 13. Eruſcare vel eſculari, to get mone 
by any means; Ft. et Senec. de clem. ii - G. Aruſcator, vel ej> 
culator, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune-teller, or the like, 
Gell. ix, 2. xiv. 1. o5zratus, opprefſed: with debt, a debtor. 

3Q.z Gy. 
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Liv. 26. 40. Caf. B. G. i. 3. Tacit. Ann. vi. 17. In mes ere ef, 


i. e. in bons meis, vel in mes cenſu, mine, my friend, Cic. Fam. 
xiii. 62. xv. 14. 4 circumforaneum, money borrowed from 
bankers, (argentarii), u ho had ſhops in porticos round the Fo- 
rum, Grice Att. ii. 1. 

Money was likewife called STIPS (a fipand»), from being 
crammed in a cell, that it might occupy leſs room, Yay, J. 
L. iv. 26. But this word is uſually put for a ſmall coin, as we 
ſay a penny, or farthing, offered to the gods, at games or the 
like, Cic. legg ii. 16. Liv. 25. la. Tacit. Ann. xiv- 15. Suet, 
Aug. $7. or given as an alms to a beggar, Id. 91. or to any 
One as a new year's gift, (STRENA), J Cal. 42. or by way of 
contribution for any public purpote, Plin. xxxiii. 10. ſ. 48, 
XXXIV. 5. a 

The firſt braſs coin (nuMMus vel numus aris, a Numa 
rege, vel a u lex), was called AS, antiently %, (from 4) 
of a pound weight, (/bra/rs). The higheſt valuation of for- 
tune (cenſus maximus) under Servius, was an 100,000 pound 
weight of. braſs, (centum millia eris, fc. Mum, vel Iibrarum), 
Liv. i. 43 i - 

The other braſs coins, beſides the as, were ſemiſſcs, trientes, 
quadrantes, and jextantes. The quadrant is alſo called 1ER. 
UNCIUS, Cic. Fam. ii. 17. Att. v. 20. (a tribus unciis), Plin. 

143 
Thee 5 1 at ſirſt had the full weight which their names 
imported; hence in later times called AS GRAVE, Plin, 
xxxiii. 3. 1. 13. . 

This name was uſed particularly after the weight of the 
as was diminiſhed, to denote the antient ſtandard, Liv. iv. 
41. Oo. v. 12. Senec. ad Helv. 12. becauſe when the ſum was 
large, the ah were weighed and not counted. But Serviu: 


on Virgil makes 2s grave to be lumps (maſſæ) of rough cop- 


r, or uncoined braſs, (eris rudi), En. vi. 862. 

In the firſt Punic war, on account of the ſcarcity of money, 
aſſes were ſtruck weighing only the ſixth part of a pound, or 
two ounces z (aeg /extantario pordere feriebantur ), which pat- 
fed for the ſame value as thoſe of a pound weight had done; 
whence, ſavs Pliny, the Republic gained five fixths, (ita quin- 


que partes fattz lucri }, and thus diſcharged its debt. The mark 


of the as then was a double Fanus on one le, and the beak or 
Kern of a ſhip on the other, Plutarch. 9. Rom. 40. of the 


triens and quadrans, a boat, (rates), whence they are ſome- 


In 


times called RATITI, Feta, Plin. ibid. 
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In the ſecond Punic war, while Fabius was dictator, the 
aſſes were made to weigh only one ounce, (wnciales ), and after- 
wards, by the law of Papirius, A. U. 563. half an ounce, 
{ſemunciales . Pho. 1373-11. 

The ſum of three as was called treſis; of ten afſes, decuſ- 
fs; of twenty, vice/jis ; and fo on to a hundred, CExnTusss, 
Varr. L. L. iv. 30. viii. 49. Perf. v. 76. 191. Gell. xv. 15. 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. but there were no ſuch coins. 

The filver coins were DEN ARIUS, the value of which was 
ten aſſes or pounds or braſs, (Deni æris, ſc. aſſes), marked with 
the letter X.—QUINARIUS, five afes, marked V.—and SES. 
TERTIUS, two afes and a half, { quaft ſeſguitertivs), common- 
ly marked by the letters L. L. 5. for Liro libra ſemis ; or 
by abbreviation, H S. and often called abſolutely NUMMUS, 
becauſe it was in molt frequent uſe, Cic. Verr. iii. 60. & 61. 

The impreſſion on ſilver coins, (nata argenti), was uſually on 
one ſide, carriages, drawn by two or four beaſts, (bige vel qua- 
drige } ; whence they are called BIGATI and QUADRIGA- 
II, fc. nummi, Plin. xxxiii. 3. Liv. xxiii. 15. XX11- 5 2. and on 
the reverſe, the head of Roma with an helmet. 

On ſome filver coins was marked the figure of victory, 
hence called VICTORIATI, Cic. Font. 5. Quinctil. vi. 3. 
ſtamped by the Cladian law, Plin. 33. 3. of the ſame value 
with the guinarii. 

From every pound %of ſilver were coined 100 denarii; fo 
that at firſt a pound of filver was equal in value to a thouſand 
pounds of braſs. Whence we way judge of the ſcarcity of 
ilyer at that time in Rome. But afterwards the caſe was al- 
tered, For when the weight of the as wag diminiſhed, it bore 
the ſame proportion to the denarivs as before, till it was redu- 
ced to one ounce z and then a denarius paſſed for fixteen afſes, 
. (except in the military pay, in which it continued to paſs for 
ten aſſes, at leaſt under the republic, P/:z. 33. 3. for in the 
time of Tiberius it appears no ſuch exception was made, Tacit. 
Ann. 1. 17.) a quinarius for eight , and a /eftertius for 
tour ; which proportion continued when the as was reduced 
to half an ounce, Plin. ibid. Hence argentum gte ſolutum, i. e. 
an as for a fe/tertivs, or the fourth pazt, 'Sall. Cat. 33. See p- 
40. 

But the weight of the flyer money alſo varied, and was 
diſſerent under the emperors from what it had been under the 
republic, | 

Varro mentions ſilver coins of leſs value: LiBELLa, worth 

an 
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an as, or the tenth part of a denarius; SEMBELLA, (quaf 
ſemilibella), worth half a pound of braſs, or the twentieth part 
of a denarius, and TERUNCIUsS, the fortieth part of a dena. 
rius, Varro de ling. Lat. iv. 36. But Cicero puts the 
libella for the ſmalleſt filver coin, Verr. ii. 10. Reſc. C. 4. as 
well as the teruncius, Fin. iii. 14. Att. v. 20. Fam. ii. 17. this, 
however, he does only proverbially. 

A golden coin was firſt ſtruck at Rome in the ſecond Punic 
war, in the conſulſhip of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius $a- 
linator, A. U 546, called AUREUS, or aureus nummus, e- 
qual in weight to two denarii and a guinarius, and in value to 
twenty-five denarii, or 100 ſeftertii, Suet. Oth. 4. Tacit. Hiſt, 
1. 24. Hence the fee allowed to be taken by a lawyer is 
called by Tacitus dena ſeſtertia, Ann. xi. 7. by Pliny decem 
millia, ſc. H. 8. Ep. v. 21. and by Ulpian CENTUM auktt, 
D. 1. 12. de extr. cognit. See p. 189. 

The common rate of gold to ſilver under the republic was 
tenfold ; (ut pro argenteit decem aureus unus valeret), Liv. 38, 
11. But Julius Cæſar got ſo much gold by plundering, that 
he exchanged it ( promercale divideret), for 3oco ſeſtertii, or 
750 denarii the pound, i. e. a pound of gold for 74 pounds of 
ſilver, Suet, Cæſ. 54. 

The aureus in later ages was called SOLIDUS, but then 
greatly inf-rior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden 
coins ſtruck under the republic and firſt emperors, Lamprid. 
in Alex. 39. 

At firſt forty aurei were made from a pound of gold, with 
much the fame images as the filver coins. But under the la- 
ter emperors they were mixed with alloy; and thus their in- 
trinſic value diminiſhed. Hence a different number of are 
were made from a pound of gold at different times; under Ne- 
T0 45, Plin. 33. 2. but under Conſtantine 72. | 

The emperors uſually impreſſed on their coins their own 
image. 'This was firſt done by Julius Cæſar, according to a 
decree of the ſenate, Dio. xliv. 4. 

The eſſay or trial of gold was called OBRUSSA, Plin. 33. 

. Cic. Brut. 74. Senec. Ep. 13.1. 19. hence aurum ad obruſſam, 

c. exactum, the pureſt gold, Suet. Ner. 44 ARGENT UM 
PUSTULATUM, the fineſt ſilvei, [bid. Martial. vii. 85. vel 
purum putum, Gell. vi. 5. ARGTNTUM infetum vel rude, 
bullion, unwrought or uncoined filver ; factum, plate; figna- 
tum, coined ſilver, Liv. 34. 52. NUMMUS aper, new-coined, 
Suet. ib, Senec. Ep. 19. vetus vel tritus, old, & o. 


Some 
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Some coins were indented, {/errati), Tacit. de Mor. Ger- 


man. 5. 
Beſides the ordinary coins, there were various medals ſtruck 


to commemorate important events, properly called MRDALLI- 
ons: for what we commonly term Roman medals, were 
their current money. When an action deſerved to be record- 
ed on a coin, it was ſtamped and iſſued out of the mint. 
Money was coined in the temple of uns MoneTa ; whence 
money. The conſuls at firſt are thought to have had the 
charge of it. But particular officers were afterwards created 
for : purpoſe, Sce p. 147 
There are ſeveral Grecian coins mentioned by Roman wri- 
ters, ſome of them equal to Roman coins, and ſome not : 
DRACHMA, equal to a denarius: but ſome make it to be as 
nine to eigh: ; MINA, equal to 100 drachme, or to a Roman 
libra or pound of filver, Plin. 21. 34. TALENTUM, equal to 
ſixty mine, or Roman pounds: 'TETRADRACHMA vel 
-um, equal to four drachme or denarii, as its name imports, 
Liv. xxxvii. 46. Cic. Fam. xii. 13. but Livy, according to the 
common reading, makes it three denarii, Liv. xxxiv. 52. O- 
BOLUS, the ſixth part of a denarius or drachma, Plin. xxi. 34. 


METHOD of COMPUTING MONEY. 


T HE Romans uſually computed ſums of money by SES. 
TERTH or SES LERTIA. Seftertium is the name of 2 
ſum, not of a coin. | 

When a numeral noun is joined with /z/fertis, it means juſt 
ſo many ſeſterces ; thus, decem ſeftertti, ten ſeſterces: but 
when it is joined with /efertia, it means ſo many thouſand /e/- 
tertii ; thus, decem ſeſtertia, ten thouſand ſeſterces. 

SES TER TI UM, Mille ſeftertn, mille nummi, v. ſeftertii num- 
mi; mille ſeſtertiùm, mille nummũm vel ſeſlertium nummũ m: 
mille H. S. vel H. S. 2500 eris, ſc. afſes ; 250 denarii vel drach- 
me, denote the ſame ſum. | 

When a numeral adverb is joined to /e/ertium, it means ſo 
many hundred thouſand ſeftertri ; thus, quadragies ſefertium is 
the — with quadragies centena millia ſeflertiarum nummorum, 


or guater millies mille ſeflertii, four millions of /efertii, Some- 
times 
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times the adverb ſtands by itſelf, and denotes the ſame thing ; 
thus, decies, wicies vel wigeſies, ſc. ſe/tertium ; expreſſed more 
fully, dectes centena, ſc. millia feftertifim, Horat. Sat. r. 3. 15. 
Juvenal. x. 33 5. and completely, Cic. Verr. 1. 10. So alto in 
ſums of braſs, decies ris, {c. centena millia aſſium, Liv. xxiv. 11, 
For when we ſay deni eris, centum 4ris, &C. offes is always to 
be ſupplied 

When ſums are marked by letters, if the letters have a 
line over them, centena millia is underitood, as in the caſe of 


the numeral adverbs; thus, H. S. M. C. fignifies the ſame 
with miff:es centies, i. e. 110, £00,000 ſeftertu or nummi, 
L. 888,020: 16:8; whereas H. S. M. C. without the croi; 
line, denotes only 1100 /e/ertn, L. 8: 17: 74d. 

When the numbers are diſtinguiſhed by points in two or 
three orders, the firſt towards the right hand fignifitcs 
units, the ſecond thouſands, and the third hundred thou- 
ſands; thus, III. XII. DC. HS. denotes 300, oo; 12,000, and 
600 H. S. in all making 312,600 ſeſtertii, L. 5047 :3: 9. 

Pliny ſays, xxxill. 3. that feven years A the firſt Pu- 
nic war, there was in the Roman treaſury auri pondo XVI. 


DCCCX. argenti pondo, XXII. LXX. „ in numerato, LXII. 


LXXV. CCCC. that is, 16810 pounds of gold, 22979 
Pome of ſilver, and in ready money, 6, 275, 400 /ejtertr, 
50, 741: 10: 21. But theſe ſums are otherwiſe marked 


thus, auri ponds XVI. M. PCCCX, argent; XXII. M. LXX. 


et in numerato LXII. LXXV M. CCCC. 

When /eflertinm neut. is uſed, pondo is underſtood, that is, 
two pounds and a half of ſilver, or a thouſand /eferti, Liv, 
XXII. 23. | 

When H. S. or /eflertium is put after decem millia or the like, 
it is in the genitive plural for /e/fertiorum, and ſtands for fo ma- 
ny /eftertit, which may be otherwiſe expreſſed by decem /eftertra, 
Sc. But ſeftertium, when joined with dectes or the like, is in 


the mominative or accuſative ſingular, and is a compendious 


way of expreſſing decies centies ſeſtertium, i. e. decies centum vel 
decies centena millia ſeſtertiim v. ſeflertiorum, 

The Romans ſometimes expreſſed ſums by talents) thus de- 
cem millia talentim, and ſeftertium bis inillies et quadringenttes, 
are Equivalent, Cic. Rabir. He. 8. So 190 talents and 600,000 
denari, Liv. xxxiv. 50.—or by pounds, (LIBRA pond, 1. c. 
foandere in the ablative, for theſe words are often joined, as 
we ſay pounds in weight ; and when PONDO is put by itſelf as 

All 
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an indeclinable noun, for a pound or pounds; it is ſuppoſed even 
then by the belt critics to be in the ablative, and to have /tbra 
or libre underſtood. See Gronovius de pec. vet.) Plaut. Pſeuds 
i. 2. 27. Rud. iv. 2. 9. Men. iii. 3. 3. & 18. Macrob. Sat. iii. 
15. Columel. xii. 20. 28. Liv. xxvi. 47. iii. 29. iv. 20. xxii. 23. 
Gell. ii. 24. xx. 1. Cic. Cluent. 64. Invent. ii. 40. Parad. iii. 1. 

The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of ſilver, and was 
worth about L. 3 Sterling; the talent, nearly L. 193. 

But the common computation was by /efertii or nummi. 

A SESTERTIUS is reckoned to have been worth of our 
money one penny 33 farthings; a QUINARIUS or viforia- 
un 3d. 34 J. a DENARIUS, 5d. 3 d. the AUREUS, or 
gold coin, 168. 13 d. a SES TERTIUM, or a thouſand /efertir, 
I. 8: 1: ff. —ten /efertu, 18. 7d. 14 q. —an hundred Herti, 
168. 1d. 39 .— ten /eftertia, or 10,c00 ſeſtertii, L. 80: 14:7: 
-an hundred /efertia, vel gecies ſeftertrum, vel decies centena 
millia nummlim, v. ſeftertium, or 100,000 ſeſtertii, L. 8072: 8:4: 
—Cemiies, vel Centies H. S. L. 80729: 3: 4: Miles H. 8, 
L. 807291: 13:4: - Millies Centies H. S. L. 888020: 16:8, 
&c. Hence we may form ſome notion of certain inſtances 
on record of Roman wealth and luxury. | 

Craſſus is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in lands bis millies, i. e. 
L. 1,614,583: 6: 8. beſides money, ſlaves, and houſe- hold fur- 
niture, Plin. 33. 10. ſ 47. which may be ęſtimated at as much 
more, (alterum tantum). In the opinion of Craſſus, no one 
deſerved to be called rich who could not maintain an army, Cic. 
Off. 1. 8. or a legion, Plin. 33. 10.—Seneca, ter millies, 
L. 2,421,875, Tacit. Ann. Xiii. 42.—Pallas the freedman of 
Claudius, an equal ſum, Id. xii. 53, —Lentulus the augur, 
quater millies, L. 3,229,166 : 13 : 4. Senec. de _ ii. 27.—C. 
Cæcilius Claudius Iſidorus, although he had loſt a great part 
of his fortune in the civil war, left by his will 4116 flaves 
3600 yoke of oxen, 257,900 of other cattle, in ready money, 
H. 8. ſexcenties, L. 484,375, Plin. ib. 

Auguſtus received by the teſtaments of his friends guater de- 
cies millies, L. 3 2. 2091, 666: 13: 4. Suet, Aug. ult. He leſt in 
legacies to the Roman people, i. e. to the public, guadringentie;, 
and to the tribes or poorer titizens, (tribubug vel plebi), LRI- 
CciES quinguiet, Suet. ibid. Tacit. Ann. 1, 8. 

Tiberius left at his death vige{es ſepties millies, L. 21,796,375, 
which Caligula laviſhed away in leſs than one year, Swet.Cal. 37, 

Veſpaſian, at his acceſſion to the empire, ſaid, that to ſup- 
port the commonwealth, _— was need of guadringentics mil. 
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lies, L. 322,916,666 : 13 : 4, an immenſe ſum ! more tha 
the national debt of Britain] Suet. Veſp. 16. 

The debt of Milo is ſaid to have amounted to H. S. ſettin- 
gentiet, L. 565,104: 3: 4, Plin. 36. 15, ſ. 24. 

Cæſar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, 
L.251,875,Plut. When, after his prztorſhip, he ſet out for Spain, 
he is reported to have ſaid, Bis mullies et quingenties ſibi def, 
ut nihil baberet, i. e. That he was L. 2,018, 229: 3: 4. worſe 
than nothing. A ſum hardly credible ! Appian. de bell. ciy, 
ii. 432. When he firſt entered Rome in the beginning of the ci. 
vil war, he took out of the treaſury L. 1,095,979, Plin. 2, 
2. He is ſaid to have purchaſed the friendſhip of Curio, xt 
the beginning of the civil war, by a bribe of /excenties ſeftertiun, 
L. 434.373» Dis. xl. 60. Val. Max. ix. 1.6. Fel. Pat ii. 48. 
and that of the conſul, L. Paulus, the collegue of Marcellus, 
A. 704- by 1500 talents, about L. 279,500, Appian. B. C. i. 

443. Plutarch. in Cæſ. & Pomp. & Suet. Cæſ. 29. Of Curio 
Lucan ſays, Hic vendidit urbem, iv. ult. Venali Curio lingua, i. 
269. and Virgil, as it is thought, Vendidit hie auro patriam, 
n. vi. 621. But this Curio afterwards met with the fate he 
deſerved, being ſtain by Juba in Africa, Dis. xli. 42. Lybica: 
en nohile corpus paſcit aves ! nullo contectus Curio buſio, Lucan, 
iv. 80g. 
| „ on the Ides of March, when Cæſar was killed, ow. 
ed quadringenties, L. 322,916: 13 :4, which he paid before the 
kalends of April, Cic. Phil. ii. 37. and ſquandered of the pub- 
lic money, /e/tertium ſepties millies, L. 5,651,041: 13 : 4 Ci. 
Phil. v. 4. xii. 5. | 

Cicero at firſt charged Verres with having plundered the di. 
cilians of /efertium millies, in Cæcil 5. but afterwards exaQted 
only guadringenties, Actio in Verr. 18. 

Apicius waſted on luxurious living fexcenties ſeſtertium, 
L. 484,375 3 Seneca fays, /eftertium millies in culinam conſump- 

fit, and being at laſt obliged to examine the ſtate of his 
affairs, found that he had remaining only /efertium centiei, 
L. 80,729: 3: 43 a ſum which he thought too ſmall to live 
upon, and therefore ended his days by poiſon, Senec. conſs!. 
ad Helv. 10. Martial. iii. 22. Dio. Ivii. 19. 

Pliny ſays, that in his time, Lollia Paulina wore in 
full dreſs, jewels to the value of guadragies ſefertium, L. 32, 201: 
13:43 or as others read the paſſage, quadringenties ſeftertium, 
L. 322,916.13 : 4. Plin. x. 35. 1. 57. 

Julius Czfar preſented Servilia, the Mother of M. gg 

WI 
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with a pearl worth ſexagies ſeſtertie, L. 484417 : 10, Suet Cef. 

o. Cleopatra at a feaſt with Antony ſwallowed a pearl diſſolv- 
ed in vinegar worth centies, H S. L. 80, 729: 3:4; Plin. ibid. 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. Clodius, the fon of Æſopus, the tragedi- 
an, ſwallowed one worth deciet, L. 8072.: 18: 4, Fal. Max. 
ix, I. 2. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 239. 80 Caligula, Suet. 34. 

A ſingle diſh of Æſop's, is ſaid to have coſt an hundred 6. 
tertia, Plin. x. 51. ſ. 72. xxXV. 12. 

Caligula laid out on a ſupper, centies H. $.—L. 80,729: 3: 4, 
Senec. 2 9. and Heliogabalus, tricies H. S.— L. 24,218: 15, 
Lamprid. 27. 

The ordinary expence of Lucullus for a ſupper in the hall of 
Apollo, was 50,900 drachme, L. 1614, 11s. 8d. Plutarch. in 
Even perſons of a more ſober character were ſometimes v 
expenſive. Cicero had a citron-table which coſt him H. S. de. 
ciel; and bought the houſe of Craſſus with borrowed money 
for H. S. xxxv. i. e. tricies quinquies, L. 24,218, 158. Plin. 

Xili. 15. vii. 38. Cic. Fam. v. 6. 

This houſe had firſt belonged to the Tribune M. Livius Dru- 
ſus; who, when the architect promiſed to build it for him in 
ſuch amanner, that none of his neighbours ſhould overlook him, 


anſwered, ” If you have any ſkill, contrive it rather ſo, that 


„all the world may ſee what I am doing,” Yell. Pat. ii. 14. 

Meſſala bought the houſe of Autronius for H. S. cccexxxvü, 
L. 3527: 17: 32, Cic. Att. i. 13. ED 

omitius eſtimated his houſe /exagies /eftertio, i. e. at 

L. 48,437 : 10s, Val. Max. ix. I. 5. The houſe of Clodius 
colt centies et quadragies acties, L. 119, 479, Plin, xxxvi. 1 5. ſ. 24. 

The fiſh-pond of C. Herrius was fold for quadragies, H. F. 
L. 32,291 : 13: 4, Plin. ix. 55. and the fiſh of Lucullus for 
the ſame ſum, Bid. 54. | | 

The houſe-rent of middling people in the time of Julius Cæ- 
far is fuppoſed to have been hina millia numm@m, L. 16: 2: 11. 
from Suet, Cæſ. 38. That of Cælius was xxx millia 'nummdm, 
L. 242 : 3 :9, and thought high, Cic. Cel. 7. 


The value of houſes in Rome roſe greatly in a few years. 


The houſe of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 72 
myriads of drachme, L. 2420: 17: 6, was not long after put- 
chaſed by Lucullus for 50 myriads, and 200 drachmæ, L. 16, 52: 
5: 10. Plutarch. in Mario. 2 
The houſe of Lepidus, which in the time of his Conſul- 


ſhip, was reckoned one of the fineſt in Rome; in the {pace 
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of 35 years, was not in the hundredth rank, (“ cenieſimum l. 
cum nom obtinuit ), Plin. xxxvi. 15. ſ. 24. 

The villa of M. Scaurus being burnt by the malice of his ſlaves. 
he loſt H. S. mil ies, L. 807, 291: 13: 4, {bid. : 
The golden Houle { aurea domws) of Nero muſt have coſt an 
Fox on ſum, ſince Otho laid out in finithing a part of it gut. 
genties H. 8. L. 403, 645: 16: 8, Plin. ibid. 


The INTEREST of MONEY. 


TH intereſt of money was called FOENUS, vel inn; ; 
or USURA, jfruftus, merces, vel impendium ; the Capital, 
CAPUT or /ors ; alſo Forxus, which is put for the principal 
as well as the intereſt, Tacit. Ann. vi. 17. Cic. Alt. i. 12. x, 
21 . vi. 1. 2. f - x 
When one AS was paid monthly for the uſe of a hundred, 
it was called USURA CENTESIMA, becauſe in an hun— 
dred months the intereſt equalled the capital; or assEs vsv- 
RE. This we call 12 per cent. per annum, as Pliny, duodeni; 
ofſebus debere vel mutuari, Ep. x. 62. v. 55. centefomas computa: 
ye, Id. ix. 28. which was uſually the legal intereſt at Rome, 
at leaſt towards the end of the Republic, and under the Frit 
Emperors. Sometimes the double of this was exaCted, Line 
centeſrme, 24 per cent. and even 48 per cent, quaterna centiſima, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 70. Att. vi. 2. Horace mentions one who de- 
manded 60 per cent; Quixas Hic capiti mercedes exſecut, i. e. gui 
tuplices uſuras exigit, vel quins centeſimis ſæuerut, Sat. i. 2. 14. 
When the intereſt at the end of the year was added to the 
capital, and likewiſe yielded intereſt, it was called Centeſmæ te- 
novale, Cic. Ibid. or ANA'TOCISMUS armiverſarius, compound 


intereſt, Id. v. 21. if not, centeſime perpelue'; or f@nus fertelu- 


wm, Ibid. 

Usuxz ſemiſſes, fix per cent; trientes, four per cent; gua- 
drantes, three per cent; bees, eight per cent, Cc. Cic. Att, 
iv. 15. Perl. v 149. #ſure legitimæ vel licite, legal intereſt; 
allicte vel illegitimæ, illegal, Dige/. et Suet. Aug. 39. 


Us vx is commonly uſed in the plural, and Fog xvus inthe 


fingular, | 
The intereſt permitted by the 12 tables was only one per 
cent, FOENUS UNCIARIUM vel UNCIZ USURZ, Tacit. Ann. vi. 
16. (Sec Zex Duitia MANIA), which ſome make the hy 
1 vn 
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with uſura centeſma; reduced, A. U. 408. to one half, For- 
vos SEMUNCIARIUM, Id. et Liv. vii. 27. but theſe, and other 
regulations, were eluded by the art of the uſurers, [ Fenerats- 
res), Cic. Att. vi. 1. Off. ii. 24. & 25. Sall. Cat. 33. Liv. vin. 
28. XXXV. 7. 41. After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, 
A. 725. the intereſt of money at Rome fell from 12. to 4 per 
cent. Dio. li. 21. 

Profeſſed bankers or money lenders were alſo called Mew. 
$4811 vel Trapezite, ARGENTARN, NUMMULARII, vel Collybif- 
te, Liv. vii. 21. Suet. Aug. 2. 3. 4. Cic. Flacc. 19. ſometimes 
appointed by the public, Liv. xxiti. 21. 

A perſon who laid out money at intereſt was ſaid Pecuniam 
alicui v. apud aliguem oceupare, Cic. Flacc. 21. Verr. i. 36. ponere, 
cullacare, &c. when he called it in, relcgere, Horat. Epod, i. ult. 

The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention of 
a banker, Cic. Cæcin. 6. (in foro, et de menſæ ſcriptura, magis 
quam ex arca domogue, vel ciſta pecunia nunerabatur, Donat. 
in Ter. Adelph. ii. 4. 13.) whole account books of debtor and 
creditor, (Tabule vel codices accepti et enpenſi; menſct rationes), 
were kept with great care, Bid. hence Acceptum referre, Cic. 
and among later writers, acceptum ferre, to mark on the debt- 
or fide, as received; ACCEPTILATIO, a form of freeing one 
from ay obligation without payment: Expenſum ferre, to mark 
down on the Creditor fide, as paid or given away; Expenſi la- 
ti, the act of doing fo : Ratio accepti atque 3 inter nes con- 
venit, our accounts agree, Plaut. Moft. i. 3. 146. In rationem 
inducere vel in tabulis rationem ſcribere, to ſtate an account, Cz. 
Perr. i. 42. And becauſe this was done by writing down the 
ſum and ſubſcribing the perſon's name in the banker's books; 
hence ſcribere nummos alicui, i. e. ſe per ſcriptum v. chirographum 
obligare ut ſolvat, to promiſe to pay, Plaut. Afin. ii 4. 34. 
rationem accepti ſcribere, to borrow, Id. Truc. iv. 2: 36. 
reſcribere, to pay, Ter. Phorm. v. 7. 28. Horat. ii. 3. 76. (0 
per/cribere, to order to pay, Ter. Phorm. v. 7. 30. Cic. Att. ix. 
12. Flace. 19. whence PERSCRIPTIO, an aſſignment of an or- 
der on a banker, Cic. Orat. i. 58. Att. iv. ult. Phil. v. 4. Hlacr. 
30. Att. xii. 51- Hence alſo NOMEN is put for a debt, for 
the cauſe of a debt, or for an article of an account. NOMINA 

facere, to contract debt, Senec. ben. i.,1. to give ſecurity for pay- 
ment, by ſubſcribing the ſum in a banker's books, Cic. OF. ui. 
14. or to accept ſuch ſecurity, Cic. Fam. vii. 23. exigere to demand 
payment, Cic. Verr. i. 10. So appellare de nomine, Att. v. 29. 
diſelvere, to diſcharge, to pay, Id. Planc. 28. ſolvere, Att. vi. 

2» 
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2. expungere, Plaut. Ciſt i. 3. 41. Explicare, Att. 13. 29. 
Expedire, 16. 6. Tranſcribere nomina in alias, to lend money in- 
the name of others, Liv. 35. 7. Pecunia ei gt in nominibuz, i; 
on loan, Cic. Ferr. v. 7. Top. 3. In codicis extrema cera nomen 
mnfemum in flagitio/a litura, the laſt article at the bottom of the 
page ſhamefully blotted, Cic. Verr. i. 36. Rationum noming, 
articles of accounts, 4% 39. In tabulas nomen referre, to enter 2 
ſum received, Multis Verri nominibus acaptum referre, to mar; 
down on the debtor fide many articles or ſums received from Ver. 
res, Ibid. Hinc ratio cum Curtiit, multis nominibus, quorum in tabyl,; 
1 Haber nullum, i. e. Curtiit nihil expenſum tulit Verres, Ibid. 
Hence Cceropleading againſt Verresoften ſays, REciTa xoy:. 
NA, i. e. res, perſonas, cauſas, in quas ille, aut quibus expenſum tulit, 
the accounts, or the different articles of an account, Aſcon. Ceri; 
nominibus pecuniam debere, on certain accounts, Cic. 4255 tl, 
Non refert parva nomina in codices, {mall ſums, Cic. Roſe. Com 1. 
Multis nominibus verſuram ab aliquo facere, to borrow many ſums 
to pay another, Cic. Verr. ii. 76. Permulta namina, many ar- 
ticles, 5. 5.—Likewiſe for a debtor; Ego bonum nomen ex. 
imor, a good debtor, one to be truſted, Cic. Fam. v. 6, 
| Optima nomina non afpellands fuunt mala, Colum. i. .. 
Bono nomine centeſimis contentus erat, non bono quaternas centeſ. 
mas ſperabat, 12 per cent from a good debtor, 48 from a bad, 
Cic. Att. v. 21. Nomina ſectatur tirenum, 1. e. ut debitores faci- 
at venatur, ſeeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by lay, 
Horat. Sat. i. 2. 16. Cautos nominibus certis expendere nummi, 
i. e. ſub chirographo bonis nominibus vel debitoribus dare, to lend 
on ſecurity to good debtors, Id. Ep. ii. 1. 105. Locare nome 
ſponſu improbo, to become ſurety with an intention to deceive, 
Pheadr. i. 16. | 
As the intereſt of money was uſually paid on the Kalends, 
hence called TRIS TES, Horat. Sat. i. 3. 87. a book in which the 
ſums to be demanded were marked, was called CALENDA- 
RIUM, Senec. benef. i. 2. vii. 10. Ep. 14. 87. 


ROMAN MEASURES of LENGTH, &c. 


THE Romans meaſuredlength or diſtance by feet, cubits, pa- 
ces, ſtadia, and miles. l Th 
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The Romans, as other nations, derived the names of meaſure 
chiefly from the parts of the human body; DIGITUS, a di- 
it or finger's breadth ; Pol LEx a thumb's breadth, an inch: 
ALMUS, an hand's breadth, a palm equal to (=) 4 digits 
or 3 inches; PES, a foot, = 16 digits or 12 inches; Par- 
 MIPES, a foot and an hand breadth z CUBITUS, a cubit, from 
the tip of the elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of the 
middle finger, = 1+ foot, the fourth part of a well proportion- 
ed man's ſtature z PASSUS, a pace, = 5 feet, including a dou- 
ble ſtep, or the ſpace from the place where the foot is taken up 
to that where it is ſet down, the double of an ordinary pace, 
gradus vel greſſus. A pole ten feet long { decempeda } was call- 
ed PERTICA, a perch (quaſs Portica, à portando). The Eng- 


liſh perch or pole is 16+ feet. Und perticd tractare, to meaſure - 


with the ſame ell, to treat in the ſame manner, Plin. ep. 8. 2. 

Each foot (PES) was divided into 4 palmi, or hand-breadths, 
12 polices, or thumb-breadths, and 16 digiti, or finger-breadths: 
Each digitus was ſuppoſed equal to 4 barley-corns, (hordet gra- 
na), Frontin. de Aquzd. i. 2. But the Englith make their inch 
only three barley-corns. 


he foot was alſo divided into 12 parts denominated from 


the diviſions of the Roman as ; thus, dodrans, vel ſpit hama, g 

lices, or unciæ, inches, Suet. Aug. 79. Plin. vii. 2. 

A Cabit (CUBITUS, v. Im) was equal to a foot and a 
half, ( /eſquipes), 2 ſpithame, 6 palmi, 18 pollices, or 24 digiti. 

PASSUS, a pace, was reckoned equal to 5 feet ; Plin. 2. 
23. 125. Paſſus or 625 feet made a STADIUM or furlong; and 
8 Stadia or 1000 paces, or 5000 feet, a mile, (MILLIARIUM, 
vel · re; vel MILLE, ſc. paſſiv v. paſſuum; Cic. Cæcin. 10. 
Att. iii. 4. Gell. i. 16.) 

The Greeks and Perſians called 30 ſtadia PARASaNGa; and 
2 paraſangs, SCHOENos, Herodot. ii. 16. but others differ, 
Plin. v. 10. Xii. 14. X 

The Roman acre (JUGERUM, quod uno jugo boum in die 
exarari poteſt, Plin. xviii. 3.) contained 240 feet in length, and 
120 in breadth. 

The half of an acre was called acTus HAUS, conſiſting 
of 120 feet ſquare; (ACTUS, in quo boves agerentur cum 
aratro, uno impetu 105 vel protelo, i. e uno r vel tenore, 
at one ſtreteh, without ſtopping or turning, Plin. xviii. 3. 
Donat. in Ter. Phorm. 1. 3 36. non firigantes, without rel 
ing, Plin. Id. 19. ſ. 49. Senec. ep. 31. Phedr. iii. 6. 9) 

An Engliſh acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 685 yrs ty 
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length, and four poles or 660 feet in breadth. The Scots 4. 
cre is ſomewhat more than one-fifth larger. 

The JUGERUM was divided into the ſame parts as an 33; 
hence wncia agri, the 12th part of an acre, Varr. de R. R. 
L 10. 


ROMAN MEASURES of CAPACITY. 


THE meaſure of capacity moſt frequently mentioned hy 

Roman authors, is the AMPHORA, (ex awp, et gs, 
quad was cus menſuræ utrinque ferretur, duabys anſic), called 
alſo ADRA N TAL, or CADUs, and by the Greeks, melreta or 
ceramium, 2 cubic foot, containing 2 urne, 3 modii, 8 congi, 
48 ſextarii, and 96 heminæ, or cotjlæ. But the Attic amphora, 
(Alec, Or metreta), contained 2 wrne, and 72 ſextarii 

The amphora was nearly equal to g gallons Engliſh, and the 
fextarius to one pint and a half Engliſh, or one mutchkin and 
a half Scots. 

A ſextarius contained 2 hemine, 4 quartarit, 8 acetabula, and 
12 cyathi, which were denominated from the parts of the Ro- 
man as; thus, ca/ices or cups were called ſextantet, quadranter, 
trientes, xc. according to the number of cyathi which they 
contained. See p. 455. 

A cyathus was as much as one could eaſily ſwallow at once. 
It contained 4 ligulæ vel lingulæ, or cechlearia, ſpoonfuls, Colu- 
mel. xii. 21. Plin. xx. 5. Martial. xiv. 120. 

CONGIUS, che eighth of an amphora, was equal to a cu- 
bic half foot, or to 6 ſertarii. This meaſure of oil or wine, 
uſed antiently to be diſtributed by the magiſtrates or leading 
men among the e Liv. xxv. 2. Plin. xiv. 14. Hence 
CONGIARIUM, a gratuity or largeſs of money, corn, or 
oil, given to the people, Liv. xxxvii. 57. Cic. Phil. ii. 45. 
Suct. Cef. 38. chiefly by the emperors, Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31. 
Suet. Cef. 27. Aug. 42. Tib, 20. Dom. 4. or privately to an 
individual, Cic. Fam. viii. t. Att. x. 7. Suet. Veſp. 18. 

A gratuity to the ſoldiers was called DONA'TIVUM, Set. 
Cal. 46. Ner. 7. Plin. paneg. 25. Tacit. Annal. xii. 41. ſome- 
pmes alſo gox iA RI VM, Cic. Att. xvi. 8. Curt. vi. 2. 


The 
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The congiaria of Auguſtus, from their ſmallneſs, uſed to be 
eilled HS MHNARA, Quincttil. vi. 4: - 

The weight of rain water contained in an amphora, was 80 
Roman pounds, in a congiut, 10 pounds, and in a ſextarius, 
pound 8 ounces. 

[ſhe greateſt meaſure of things liquid among the Romans, 
was the CULEUS, containing 20 amphore. | 

Pliny ſays, the ager Czcu5ur, uſually yielded 7 culei of wine 
zm acre, i.e. 143 gallons 3# pints Englith, worth at the vine- 

rd 300 nummi, or 75 denari each culeut, i. e. L. 2:8: 54, 
about a halfpenny the Englith pint, Plin. xiv. 4. Columell, 


i 2. : | 

| MODIU S was the chief meaſure for things dry, the third 
part of a cubic foot, ſomewhat more than a peck Engliſh, 
A mdius of Gallic wheat weighed about 20 libræ, Plin. xviii. 
7, Five madii of wheat uſed to be ſown in an acre; fix of 
barley and beans, and three of peaſe, B. 24 Six modi were 
called MEDIMNUS, vel -um, an Attic meaſure, Nep. Attic. 
2. Cic. Verr. iii. 45. 47. 49. &c. 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 


MEN ina favage ſtate have always been found ignorant of al- 
phabetic characters. The knowledge of writing is a con- 
{tant mark of civilization. Before the invention of this art, men 
employed various methods to preſerve the memory of impor- 
tant events, and to communicate their thoughts to thoſe at a 
diſtance. | 
The memory of important events was preſerved by raiſing 
altars, or heaps of ſtones, planting groves, inſtituting games 


and feſtivals; and, what was moſt univerſal, by hiſtorical 


ſongs, Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 2. 

The firſt attempt toward the repreſentation of thought was 
the painting of objects. Thus, to repreſent a murder, the fi- 
gure of one man was drawn ftretched on the ground, and of 
another with a deadly weapon ſtanding over him. When the 


dpaniards firſt arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice 
of it to their emperor Montezuma, by ſending him a large 


cloth, on which was painted every thing they had ſeen. 
39 The 
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The Egyptians firſt contrived certain ſigns or ſymbols, cal- 
led Hieroglyphics, (from i, ſacred, and za, to carve,) where. 
by they repreſented ſeveral things by one figure. 
The Egyptians and Phœnicians contend about the honour 
of having invented letters, Tacit. Ann. xi. 14. Plin. vii. 56. 
Lucan. iii. 220. 
Cadmus, the Phcenician firſt introduced letters into Greece, 
near 1500 years before Chriſt, then only ſixteen in number, 
, 5, % J, ty 1, u, A, K, v, o, Ty py c, r, . To theſe, four were add- 
ed by Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan war, & z, e, x, and 
four afterwards by Simonides, E, », 4, «, Plin. vii. 56. ſ. 57. 
Letters were brought into Latium by Evander from Greece, 
Lid. & Liv. i. 7. The Latin letters at firſt were nearly of 
the ſame form with the Greek, Tacit. ibid. Plm. vii. 58. 
Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the page, but moſt horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, as the Hebrews, Aſſyrians, &c. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like cattle 
ploughing, as the ancient Greeks; hence this manner of writing 
was called F»orpepris, But moſt, as we do, from left to right. 
The moſt ancient materials for writing, were ſtones and 
bricks, Feſeph. Ant. Fud. 1.4. Tacit. Ann. ii. 60. Lucan. iii. 
223. 'Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, Ex. 
XAXiV. 1. and the laws of Moſes, Deut. xxvii. 8. Fof. viii. 32. 
—then plates of braſs, Liv. iii. 57. Tacit. Anz. iv. 43. or of 
lead, Plin. xiii. 11. ſ. 21. Job xix. 24. and wooden tablets, 
Laiab xxx. 8. Horat. art. p. 399. Gell. ii. 12. On theſe, all 
public acts and monuments were preſerved, Cic. Font. 14. Liv. 
vi. 20. Plin. pan. 54. Horat. od. iv. 8. 13. As the art of 
writing was little-known, and rarely practiſed, it behoved the 
materials to be durable. Capital letters only were uſed, as 
appears from ancient marbles and coins. 
Ik) phe materials firſt uſed in common for writing, were the 
leaves, or inner bark (Iiber) of trees; whence /eaves of paper, 
(charte, folia, vel plagulæ), and LIBER, a book. The leaves 
of trees are ſtill uſed for writing, by ſeveral nations of India. 
Afterwards linen, Liv. iv. 7. 13. 20. and tables covered with 
wax were uſed. About the time of Alexander the Great, pa- 
per firſt began to be manufactured from an Ægyptian plant 
or reed called PAPYRUS, vel -um, whence our word paper; 

or BIBLOS, whence geg, a book. | 

The Papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had ſeveral 
coats or ſkins above one another, like an onion, which they 
! ſeparated 
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ſeparated with a needle. One of theſe membranes (phihre, 
I ſchedz), was ſpread on a table longwiſe, and another pla- 
ced above it acroſs. The one was called Jamen, and the other 
ubtemen, as the warp and the wo in a web. Being moiſten- 
ed with the muddy water of the Nile, which ſerved inſtead of 

lue, they were put under a preſs, and after that dried in the 
un. Then theſe ſheets, {plagule, vel ſchede ), thus prepared, 
were joined together, end to end, but never more than twenty 
in what was called one SCAPUS, or roll, Plin. xiii. 1 1. ſ. 21. 

The ſheets were of different ſize and quality. 

Paper was fmoothed with a ſhell, or the tooth of a boar, or 
ſome other animal : Hence, charta dentata, ſmooth, poliſhed, 
Cic. 2, fr. ii. 15. The fineſt os was called at Rome af- 
ter Auguſtus, AUGUSTA regia ; the next Liviaxa ; the third 
HigRATIcA, which uſed anciently to be the name of the fineſt 
kind, being appropriated to the —— volumes. The empe- 
ror Claudius introduced ſome alteration, ſo that the fineſt pa- 

r after him was called CLaupia. The inferior kinds were 
called Amphitheatrica, Saitica, Leneotica, from places in A- 
gypt where paper was made; and FANNIANA, from Fannius, 
who had a noted manufactory (Mina) for dreſſing Egyptian 
mar at Rome, Plin. ib. 

aper which ſerved only for wrappers, (involucra vel ſegeſ- 
tria, ling. -c), was called ExyoRETica, becauſe uſed chiefly 
by merchants for packing goods, Plin. xiii. 12. coarſe and 
ſpongy paper, SCaBRa BIBULAQUE, Plin. ep. viii. 15. 

Fine paper of the largeſt ſize was called MACROCOLLA, 
fe. charta, as we ſay, royal or imperial paper, and any thing 
written on it, MAcxocoLLUM, fc. volumen, Ibid. & Cic. Att. 
xiii. 25. xvi 3. 

The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of envy againſt Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence of his libra- 
ry, the uſe of parchment, or the art of preparing ſkins for 
writing, was diſcovered at Pergamus, hence called PERGA- 
MENA, ſc. charta, vel MExMBrana, parchment. Hence alſo 
Cicero calls his four books of Academics, quatur 3,wiai, i. e. 
libri e membranis facti, Att. xiii. 24. Some read ye i. e. pelles, 
by a metonymy, for libri pellibus tecti, vel in pellibus ſcripti. 
See Manutius. DieHTHERA Fovis is the regiſter book of Ju- 
piters made of the {kin of the goat Amalthea, by whoſe milk 

was nurſed, on which he is ſuppoſed by the poets to have 
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written down the actions of men. Whence the proverb, 
Diphtheram ſero Jupiter inſpexit ; and Antiquiora diphthers, 
Eraſm. in Chiliad. Vid. Polluc. vii. 15. Alian. ix. 3. To 
this Plautus beautifully alludes, Rus. prod. 21. 
The ſkins of ſheep are properly called parchment ; of calve; 
VELLUM, (g/ VrruLINUM, fc. corium). | 
Moſt of the ancient manuſcripts which remain are written 
on parchment, few on the peru. | 
Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
ſeventh century, and its commerce with Europe and the Con. 
. ſtantinopolitan empire being ſtopt, the manufacture of paper 
from the papyrus ceaſed. The art of making paper from cot- 
ton or ſilk, (charta lambyc Ina), was invented in the eaſt about 
the beginning of the tenth century; and, in imitation of it, 
from linen rags in the tourteenth century. Coarte brown pa. 
per was hrit manufactured in England, A. 1588 ; for writing 
and printing, A. 1690; before which time L. 100,000 are 
faid to have been paid annually for theſe articles to France and 
Holland, | 
The inſtrument uſed for writing on waxen tables, the leaxes 
or bark of trees, plates of braſs or lead, &c. was an iron pen- 
cil, with a ſharp point, called 5 FYLUS, or GRAPHIUNM, 
Hence Stile ab/tines, | forbear writing, Plin. cp. vii. 21. On 
paper or parchment, a reed ſharpened and ſplit in the point, 
like our peus, called CALAMUS, AruNDo, vel canna, which 
they dipt in ink, (atramento intin gebant), as we do our pens, 
Cic. Att. vi. 8. Ad Q. fr. ii. 15. Perf. iii. 11. Horat. Art. p. 
440. Plin. xvi. 36. f. 64. | 
SePra, the cuttle fiſh, is put for ink, Perſ. ib. becauſe when y 
afraid of being caught, it emits a black matter to conceal it- | 
ſelf, which the Romans ſometimes uſed for ink, Cic. de nat. D. 
; U. 20. : 
The ordinary writing materials of the Romans were tablets 
covered with wax, paper, and parchment. Their ftilus was 
broad at one end; ſo that when they wiſhed to correct any 
thing, they turned the filus, and ſmoothed the wax with the 
broad end, that they might write on it anew : Hence /epe 
filum vertas, make frequent corrections, Horat. Sat. i. 10 72. 
An author, while compoſing, uſually wrote firſt on theſe 
tables for the convenience of making alterations; and when 
any thing appeared ſufficiently correct, it was tranſcribed on 
paper or parchment, and publiſhed, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 2. 
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It ſeems one could write more quickly on waxen tables than 
on paper, where the hand was retarded by frequently dipping 
the reed in ink, Quiuctilian. x. 3. 30. 
The labour of correcting was compared to that of working 
with a file, ({ime labor) ; hence opus limare, to poliſh, Cic. Orar. 
i. 25» limare de aliquo, to lop off redundancies, Id. iii. - 
fupremam limam operiri, to wait the laſt poliſh, Plue. ep. viit- 
5. ultima lima defuit meis ſcriptis, Ovid. Triſt. i. 6. 30. i. e. 
ſumma manus operi defuit vel non impoſita ef, the laſt hand 
was not put to the work, it was not finithed ; metaph. vel tra- 
lat. a piftura, quam manus complet atque ornat ſuprema, Serv. 


in Virg. En. vii. 572. or of beating on an anvil ; thus, L 


male tarnatos (ſome read formatos) incud: reddere verſus, to alter, 
to correct, Herat. art. p. 441. uno opere eandem incudem diem 
noctemque tundere, to be always teaching the ſame thing, Ci. 
erat. ii. 39. Ablatum mediis epus eft incudibus illud, the work 
was publiſhed in an imperfeCt ſtate, Ovid. ilid. 20. 

The Romans uſed alſo a kind of blotting or coarſe paper, or 
parchment, (charta deletitia) called PALIMSESTOsS, (a r ur- 
ſus, et qu, rads), vel pelinxelus, (a B., rade), on which they 
might eaſily eraſe (de/ere) what was written, and write it anew, 
Martial. xiv. 7. Cic. Fam. vii. 18. But it ſeems this might 
have been done on any parchment, Horat Art. p. 389. They 
ſometimes varied the expreſſion by interlining, {/upra/cripta), 
Plin. ep. vii. 12. 

The Romans uſed to have note books, (ADVERSARIA, 
-orum), in which they marked down memorandums of any 
thing, that it might not be forgotten, until they wrote out a 
fair copy; of an account for inſtance, or of any deed, (ut ex 

tus fuſtæ tabule conficerentur,) Cic. Roſc. Com. 2. & 3. 
Hence referre inadverſaria,to take a memorandum of a thing, ib. 
The Romans commonly wrote only on one fide of the pa- 

or parchment, and always joined (agg/utinabant), one 


theet ( /cheda) to the end of another, till they finiſhed what 
they had to write, and then rolled it up on a cylinder or ſtaff; 


hence VOLUMEN, a volume, or fcroll ; evalvere librum, to 
open a book, to read, Cic. Tu/c. i. 11. Top. g. animi ſui com- 
plicatam notionem evolyere, to unfold, to explain, OF. iii. 19. 
An author generally included only one book in a volume, fo 
that uſually in a work, there was the ſame number of volumes 
as of books. Thus Ovid calls his fifteen books of Metamor- 
phoſes, mutate ter quingue volumina forme, Triſt. i. 1. 117. 80 
Cic. Tuſc. iii. 3. Att. ix. 10. Fam. xvi. 17. When the book 
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was long, it was ſometimes divided into two volumes; thus 
STUDIOS? fuer, i. e. three books on Rhetoric, in ſex veluming 
Propter amplitudinem diviſi, Plin. ep. iii. 5. Sometimes a work, 
conſiſting of many books, was contained in one volume; thus, 
Homerus lotus in uno volumine, i. e. forty-eight books, Ulpian, 
J. 52. D. de legat. iii. Hence anngſa volumina vatum, aged 
books, Hera. ep. ii. 1. 26. Peragere volumina, to compoſe, 
„„ | | 

When an author, in compoſing a book, wrote on both ſides, 
{in utraque pagina) of the paper or parchment, it was called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS, vel en, Plin. ib. i. e. ſcriptus et in 
tergo, (ex zess, @ tergo, et ages, cribs), Juvenal. i. 1. 6. in 
charta averſa, Martial. viii. 62. in very ſmall characters, (mi. 
| autiſſimis ſc. literit,) Plin. ib. 
| When a book or volume was finiſhed, a ball or boſs (Bla 
of wood, bone, horn, or the like, was affixed to it on the 
outſide, for ſecurity and ornament, (ad con/ervationem et orra- 
tum), called UMBILICUS, from its reſemblance to that part 
of the human body; hence, Ad umbilicum adducere, to finiſh, 
Hort. Eped. 14. 8. ad umbilicos pervenire, Martial. iv, 91. 
Some ſuppoſe thisornament tohave been placed in the middleof 
the roll, Schol. in Horat. but others, at the end of the ſtick, (la- 
cillus, vel furculus), on which the book was rolled, or rather 
at both ends, called Coxxu a, Ovid. Trift. i. 1. 8. Martial. xi. 
108. hence we uſually find umbilici in the plur. Catull. 20. ). 
Martial. i. 67. iii. 2. v. 6. viii. 61. and in Statius, Silv. iv. 9. _ 
8. Binis umbilicis decoratus liber. 

UMBI1LICUs is alfo put for the center of any thing, as nave! 
in Engliſh; thus, Delphi umbilicus Gracie, Liv. 35. 18.—41, 
23. orbit terrarum, Id. xxxviit. 47. Cic. divin. ii. 56. 80 Cic. 

err. iv. 48. Cutilie lacus, in quo fluctuet inſula, Italiæ umbili- 
cut, Plin. iti. 13. ſ. 17. and for a ſhell or pebble, Cic. Oral. 
Ut. 6. | 

The Romans uſually carried with them, where-ever they 
went, ſmall writing tables, called PUGILLARES, vel -, 
{quod non majores erant quam quæ pugno, vel pugillo compre- 
benderentur, vel guad in tis flilo pungendo ſcribebatur), by Homer, 


zaexts, II. yi. 169. hence faid to have been in uſe before the time it 
of the Trojan war, Plin. xiii. 11. on which they marked down pe 
any thing that occurred, Plin. ep. i. 6. Ovid. Met. ix. 520. ti 
either with their own hand, Plin. viii. 9. or by means of a ſo 


ſlave, called from his office, NOTARIUS, I. iii. 5, or Ta- $ 
BELLARIUS, Cic. Phil, ii. 4. | 2 | 
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The pugillares were of an oblong form, made of citron, or 
boxwood, or ivory, alſo of parchment, covered with coloured 
or white wax, Ovid. Amor. i. 12. 7. Martial. xiv. 3. contain - 
ing two leaves, ¶ duplices, terrozer,), three, four, five, or more, 
Martial. ib. with a ſmall margin, raiſed all around, as may be 
{cen in the models of them which ſtill remain. They wrote 
on them, (exarabant) with a fiilus ; hence Ceris et fiylo incum- 
lere, for in pugillaribus ſcribere, Plin. Ep. vii. 27. Remittere 
filum, to give over writing, 15. I. 

As the Komans never wore a ſword or dagger in the city, 
they often, upon a ſudden provocation, uſed the graphium or 
Lilus, as a weapon, Suet. Cef. 82. C. 28. Cl. 15. 35. Senec. de 
dem. i. 14. which they carried in a caſe, (heca calamaria, aut 

iaria, vel graphiarium), Martial. xiv. 21. Hence proba» 
bly the fliletto of the modern Italians. 

What a perſon wrote with his own hand, was called CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS, vel -um, Cic. Fam. xii. 1. xvi. 21. Suet. ſul. 
17. Aug. 87. which alſo ſignifies one's hand or hand-writing, 
Cie, Phil. ii. 4. Fam. ii. 13. x. 21. Att. ii. 20. Nat. D. ii. 74. 
Verſus ipfrus chirographo ſcripti, with his own hand, Suet. Ner. 
52. Chirographum alicujus imitari, Id. Aug. 64. Tit. 3. 

But ch:rogr&phum commonly ſignifies a bond or obligation 
which a perſon wrote, or ſubſcribed with his own hand, and 
ſealed with his ring, 22 xiii. 137. Suet. Cal. 11. 
When the obligation was ſigned by both parties, and a copy of 
it kept by each, as between an undertaker and his employer, 
Kc. it was called SYNGRAPHA, -us, vel um, Aſcon. in 
Verr. i. 36. Plaut. Aſin. iv. 1. which is alſo put for a paſſport 
or furlough, Plaut. Capt. ii. 3. yo. 

A place where paper and inſtruments far writing, or books 
were kept, was called SCRINIUM, ve CAPSA, an eſcritoir, 
a box or caſe, Carcula, vel loculut), Horat. Sat. i. 1. f. 4. 22. 
and x. 63. commonly carried by a flave, who attended boys of 
rank to ſchool, Juvenal. x. 117. called CArsaRtus, Suet. Ner. 
35. or LisBraR1vs, 1d. Cl. 35. together with the private in- 
ſtructor, P#DacoGus, Bid. alſo for the moſt part of ſervile 
condition, Plaut. Bacch. 1. 2. diſtinguiſhed from the public 
teacher, called PRAECEPTOR, Plin. ep. iv. 13. Senec. de Ir. 
il. 22. DocToR, vel MaGisTER, Id. paneg. 47. but not pro- 
perly Douix us, unleſs uſed as a title of civility, as it ſome · 
times was, Suet. Cl. 21. Tacit. Ann. ii. 87. eſpecially to a per- 
ſon whoſe name was unknown or forgotten, as Sir among us, 
Senec. ep. iii. 47. Auguſtus would not allow himſelf to be a 
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ed Doxrmvus, Sure. 5 3. nor Tiberius, Id. 27. becauſe that word 
properly ſignifies a mafter of fla ver, (qui domi preeft, vel impe. 


rat ), Ter. Eun. iii. 2. 33. An under- teacher was called Hye. 
DIDASCULES; Cir. Fam. ix. 18. 
Boys of inferior rank carried their ſatchels and books them. 
ſelves, (/evs /uſpenſs loculor tabulamgue lacerts), Hor. Sat. i. 6.74, 
When a book was all written by an author's own hand, and 
not by that of a tranſeriber, {manu /ibrari ), it was called 


AUTOGRAPHUS, Ser. Aug. 7x. $7. or Idiographus, Gell. 


ix. 14. 
The memoirs which a perſon wrote concerning himſelf, or 
is ackions, were called CoM MENTaRin, Cef. & Cic. Brut. 75. 
Furt. Cf. 56. Tib. 61. alſo put for any regiſters, memorials, 
or journals, ( Diariaʒ ephemertTdes, acta diurna, &c.) Cic. Fam. v. 
12. f. viii. 11. Phil. i. 1. Verr. v. 21. Liv. i. 32. xlii. G. Suet. Aug. 
63. Plin. ep. vi. 22. x. 96. Memorandums of any thing, 


or extracts of x bock, were called Hypomnẽ mata, Cic. Art. xvi, 


14. 21. Alſo CouuENTARIIH elefforum vel excerptorum, books of 
extraCts or common-place books, Plin. ep. iii. 5. 

When books were expoſed to [ale by bookſellers, (5ib/12p52), 
they were covered with ſkins, ſmoothed with pumice ſtone, 
Horat. ep. i. 20. Plin. xxxvi. 21.1. 42. Catull. xx. 8. Tibull iii. 


I. 10. 


When a book was ſent any where, the roll was tied with a | 


thread, and wax put on the knot, and ſealed; hence „guat 
vou mina, Hor. ep. i. 13. 8o letters, Cic. Cat. in. 5. The roll 
was ufually wrapt round with coarſer paper, or parchment, 
Plin. xiii. 11. or with part of an old book; to which Horace 
is thought to allude, Ep. i. 20. 13. Hence the old Scholiaſt on 
this place, Fient ex ts N literarum, fo called, becauſe 
the infcription written on the back, ſhewed to whom the let- 
ter or book was ſent. ene 

Julius Cæſar, in his letters to the ſenate, introduced the cul- 
tom of dividing them into pages, ( pagine), and folding them 
in the form of a pocket book, or account-book, libellus me- 
morialis, vel rationalis }, with diſtinct pages, like our books; 
whereas formerly Conſuls and Generals, when they wrote to 
the ſenate, uſed to continue the line quite a-croſs the ſheet, 


| (tranſverſd chart4)), without 9 of pages, and roll 


them up in a volume, Suet Cæſ. 56. Hence after this all ap - 
plications or requeſts to the Emperors, and meſſages from them 
to the ſenate, or public orders to the people, uſed to be writ- 
ten and folded in this form, called ELLI, Ser p. 25. vas 
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, xlv. $3- Tib. xviii. 66. Cl. 15. N. 15. Damit. 17. Mar- 
i. 31. 82. or Copic Lt, T actt, F » XVI. 24. 944 Th. 
xii. 42+ Cal. 18. Cl. 29. rarely uſed in the ſingular; applied 
chiefly to a perſon's laſt will, See p. 60. alſo to writing ta- 
bles, the ſame with pug'//ares, or to letters written on them, Cic. 
Phil. viii. 10. Fam. iv. 12. vi. 18. ix. 26. 2, fr. ii. 11. Suet. 
Cl, $+ N. 49 

A writ conferring any excluſive right or privilege was called 
DIPLOMA, (i. e. /ibellus duplicatus, vel duorum foliorum, con- 
ſiſting of two leaves, written on one fide), granted by the Em- 
peror, or any Roman magiſtrate, ſimilar to what we call Let- 
ters patent, i e. open to the inſpection of all, or a patent, Cic. 


Fam. vi. 12. Att. x. 17. Pis. 37. Senec. ben. vii. 10. Suet. Aug. 


50. Cal. 38. Ner. 12. Oth. 7. given particularly to public 
couriers, or to thoſe who wiſhed to get the uſe of the public 
horſes or carriages for diſpatch, Plin. Ep. x. 54. 55. 121. 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or 
whatever materials, folded like our books, with a number of 
diſtinct leaves above one another, was called CODEX, (quaſ# 
CAUDEX, . plurium tabularum contextus, Senec. de brev. vit. 3. 
Cic. Verr. i. 36. 46. & Alcon. in loc. particularly accounts 
books; tabule, vel Cobicks, accepti et expenſe, Cic. Roſc. Com. 
i. 2. &c, Verr. ii. 61. librr or libelli. Thus we ſay, liber 
and valumen, of the ſame thing, Quinctil. ix. 4. f. liber gran- 
di volumine, Gell. xi. 6. but not codex. Legere vel recitare 
ſuum codicem, the crime of the Tribune Cornelius, who read 
his own law from a book in the aſſembly of the people, when 
the herald and ſecretary, whole office that was, See p. 90. & 
177. were hindered to do it by the interceſſion of another Tri- 
dune, A/con. in Cornel. Cic. Vat. 2. Quinctil. iv. 4. Hence, in 
after times, Codex was applied to any collection of laws, See p. 
224. 

All kinds of writings were called LITERZ, Cic. paſſim: 
Hence Quau VELLEM NESCIRE LITEKAS, I with I could not 
write, Suct. Ner. 10. Sence. Clem. I but /itere is moſt frequent- 
ly applied to epiltolary writings, (EPI>TOLA, vel charte e- 
piſtolares ), Cic. uſed in this ſenſe by the poets, allo in the ſing, 
Ovid. Pont. 1. 7. ii. 7. iv. 8. ſo in a negative form, Cic. Att. 
xiii. 39. Fum. ii. 17. Arch. 8. Verr. i. 36. or for one's hand- 
writing, (manus), Cic. Att. vii. 2. But in proſe, /itera com- 
monly fignifies a letter of the Alphabet. 

Epis roLA was always ſent to thoſe who were abſent, Cic. 
2, fr. i. 1. 13. tlie 1. 3+ Fam. i. 7. ii. 4. COBICILLI, alſo giv- 
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en to thoſe preſent, Tacit. Ann. iv. 39. Senec. ep. 55. So Liget. 
LI, Sue. Ang. 84. 
| The Romans, at leaſt in the time of Cicero, divided their 
| letters, if long, into pages, Cic. Att. vi. 2. Q. fr. i. 2. 3. Fan, 
ii. 13. Xi. 25. and folded them in the form of a little book, 
Senec. ep. 45. tied them round with a thread, (ine oh, gubant), 
Cic. Cat. iii. 5. as anciently, Nep. Pauſ. 4. Curt. vii. 2. Cover- 
ed the knot with wax, or with a kind of chalk, (creta), Cic, 
Flacc. 16. Verr. iv. 26. and ſealed it, (sb/tgnabant), Plaut. 
Bacch. iv. 4. 64. 96. firſt wetting the ring with ſpittle, that 
the wax might not ſtick to it, Ovid. Trift. v. 4. 5. Amor. ii. 15. 
15. Juvenal. i. 68. Hence 2 vel literas reſignare, aperire, 
vel ſeltere, to open, Nep. Haun. 11. Cic. Att. xi. 9. reſelvere, 
Liv. xxvi. 15. If any ſmall poſtſcript remained, after the 
page was completed, it was written croſs-wiſe (tranſverſin) 
on the margin, Cic. Att. v. 1. | 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name 
firſt, and then that of the perſon to whom they wrote, Auſen. 
ep. 20. ſometimes with the addition of SUO, as a mark of 
Amiltarity or fondneſs, Cic. & Plin. Martial. xiv. 11. if he t 
was inveited with an office, that likewiſe was added; but no 1 
epithets, as among us, unleſs to particular friends, whom 
they ſometimes called. Humaniſſimi, cptimi, dulcifſimi, animæ 
ſax, &c. Cic. & Plin. paſſim. 

They always annexed the letter 8 for SALUTEM, fc. dicit, c 
wiſhes health; as the Greek, x##*, or the like: So Horace, 
Ep. i. 8. Hence ſulutem alicui mittere, Plaut. Pſeud. i. 1. 39. 
Ovid. Her. xvi. 1. multam, vel plurimam dicere, adſcrivere, 
dare, impertire, nuntiare, referre, &c. as we exprels it, 5 
fend compliments, &c. Cic. Fam. xiv. 1. Att. xvi. 3. 

They uſed anciently to begin with, S1 vaLrs, BENE EST, 
vel GAUDEO, EGO VALEO, Senec. ep. 15. Plin. ep. i. 1. Cic. Fam. 
v. 9. 10. xiv. 8. 11. &c. which they often marked with capi- 
tal letters, Hirt. B. Hp. 26. They ended with VALE, Ovid. 
Triſl. v. 13. 33. CURA UT VALEAS ; ſometimes AVE or SALVE 
to a near relation, with this addition, MI ANIME, M1 SUAYIS- 
SIME, &c. They never ſubſcribed their name, as we do, but 
ſometimes added a prayer for the proſperity of the perſon to 
whom they wrote; as, Deos chſecro ut te conſervent, Suet. I ib. 
21. Which was always done to the Emperors, Dio. 5 7. and 
called SUBsCR1PT1O, Smet. Tib. 32. The day of the month, 
ſome times the hour, was aunexed, Suet. Aug. 50. | 

| Letters 
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Letters were ſent by a meſſenger, commonly a ſlave, called 
TABELLARIUS, Cc. for the Romans had no eſtabliſhed 
|. There ſometimes was an inſcription on the outſide of 
the letter, ſometimes not, Plutarch. in Diane. When Deci- 
mus Brutus was beſieged by Antony at Mutina, Hirtius and 
Octavius wrote letters on thin plates of lead, which they ſent 
to him by means of divers, (uriatzres), and ſo received his an- 
ſwers, Dis. 46. 36. Frontin. ili. 13. 7. Appian mentions let- 
ters inſcribed on leaden bullets, and thrown by a fling into a 
beſieged city or camp, Mithrid. p. 191. See Dio. xl. . li. 10. 

Julius Cæſar, when he wrote to any one what he wiſhed to 
keep ſecret, always made uſe of the fourth letter after that 
which he ought to have uſed ; as p for 4, E for s, Sc. Suet. 
Cxſ. 56. Dio. xl. 11. Auguſtus uſed the letter following, 
Dio. li. 3. as B for 4, and c for B; for z, aa, Suet. Aug. 88. 
Iidor. i 24. So that thoſe only could underitand the mean- 
ing, who were inſtructed in their method of writing, Gell. 
wii. 9. 

The Romans had ſlaves or freed men who wrote their let- 
ters, called 4B EIS Tol Is, Suet. Claud. 28. (A MANU, vel A- 
MANUENSEs), Suet. Cæſ. 74. Aug. 67. Veſp. Tit. i. 3. and ac- 
counts, (A RATIONIBUs, vel ratiocinateres, Cic. Att. i. 12. 
Suet. Claud. 28.) alſo who wrote ſhort-hand, (AcTuarn, 
duet Jul. 5 5. vel NoTartn, Senec. Ep. go.) as quickly as one 
could ſpeak ; Currant verba licet, manus eft velocior illis, Marti- 
al. xiv. 208. on waxen tables, Auſon. Ep. 146. 17. Manil. iv. 
195. ſometimes put for amanuenſes, Plin. Ep. ini. 5. ix. 36.) who 
tranſeribed their books, (LiBrRAR11), Cic. Att. xii. 3. Liv. 
XXXviii. 55. who glued them, (GLUTINA TORES, Cic. Att. iv. 
4. vulgarly called /brorum concinnatores vel campactores, Gude 
„n book - binders); poliſhed them with pumice ſtone, (pumice 
poliebant, vel lævigabant, Ovid. Triſt. i. 1. 9. iii. 1. 13.) anoint- 
ed them with the juice of cedar, (cedro illinebant), to preſerve 
them from moths and rotteneſs, (a tineis et carie), Ibid. & Plin. 
xiii. 12. Martial. iii. 2. v. 6. viii. 61. (Hence carmina cedro 
linenda, worthy of immortality, Horat. art. p. 332. So Perſ. 
i. 42.) and marked the titles or index with vermilion, (Mixi- 
UM, v. cinnabaris, Ovid. Ibid. Plin. xxxiti. 7.) purple, (caccus 
vel purpura), Martial. ib. red-earth, or red-ockre, (rubrica), 
See p. 228. who took care of their library, (A BIBLIOTHECA), 
Cic. Fam, xiii. 77. aſſiſted them in their ſtudies, (a sTuDns, 
duet. Cal. 28.) read to them, (ANaGNosTE, ling. et, Cic. 

3 | Att. 
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Att. i. 12. Fam. v. 9. Nep. Att. 14. LEcToREs, Suet. Aug. 
78 Plin. Ep. viii. 1.) | 
The freed-men, who acted in ſome of theſe capacities under 


the Emperors, often acquired great wealth and power, - 


Thus Narciffus, the ſecretary (ab ep:/alis, vel ſecretit), of Chu. 
dius, and Pallas, the comptroller of his houſehold, (a vatiani. 


bus), Suet. Claud. 28. So the maſter of requeſts, (a label), 


Suet. Dom. 14. Tacit. Ann. xv. 35 xvi. 8 

The place where paper was made, was called OFFICINA 
chartaria, Plin. xviii. o. where it was fold, FABERNA ; and 
ſo Orricinz aRMORUM, Cir. Phil. vii. 4. Cycloruu, work. 
houſes, Horat. i. 4. 8. SaP1ENTIEA, Cic. legg. i. 13. omnium 
artium, elaguentiæ, vel dicendi, ſchools, Id. Orat. 12. Fin. v. z. 
on Nena & taberna are ſometimes confounded, Plin x. 43, 

60. 

A ware houſe for paper, or books, or any merchandiſe, A. 
POTHECA ; a bookſeller's ſhop, TaBERNA LiBRARIA, Cic. Phil, 
ii. 9. or ſimply Libraria, Gell. v. 4 LiBrarivuM, a cheſt 
for holding books, Cic. Mil. 12. 

The ftreet in Rome, where bookſellers chiefly (6:3/iops!e) 
hved, was called ARGILETUs, Mart. i. 4. 


LIBRARIES. 


A Great number of books, or the place where they were 
kept, was called BIBLIOTHECA, a library, Feftus. 

The brit famous library was collected by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus at lexandria in Egypt, B. C. 284, containing 700,000 
volumes, G-//. vi. 17. the next, by Attalus, or Eumenes, king 
of Perg mus, Plin xii. 12. | | 

Adjoi ing to the Alexandrian library, was a building, called 
MUSEUM, (i. e domicilium, ſpecus vel templum muſs dicatum), 
Plin. Ep. i 9. for the accommodation of a college or 
ſociety, , of learned men, who were ſupported 
there at the public expence, with a covered walk and feats, 
{ exedre ), where they might diſpute, Strab. 17. An addition- 
al muſeum an there by Claudius, Suet. Claud. 42. Mu- 
SEUM is uſed by us for a itory of learned curveſities ; as it 
ſeems to be by Pliny, 27. 1 76. 7 
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A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
games of Cæſar's fleet, when he ſet it on tire to ſave himſelf, 
Plutarch. in Cæſ. & Dio. 42. 38. but neither Cæſar himſelf 
nor Hirtius mention this circumſtance. It was again reſtored 

Cleopatra, who, for that purpoſe, received from Antony 
the library of Pergamus, then conſiſting of 200,000 volumes, 
Plutarch. in Anton. It was tqtally deſtroyed by the Saracens, 
A. 642. ; ; 

The firſt public library at Rome, and in the world, as Pliny 
obſerves, was erected by Aſinius Pollio, Plin. vn. 30. xxzxv. 
2. in the Atrium of the temple of Liberty, Ovid. Trifl, iii. 1. 
71. on Mount Aventine, Mart. xii. 3 fl. 

Auguſtus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine hill, Set. 29. Dio. liii. 1. and ano- 
ther, in name of his ſiſter Octavia, adjoining to the theatre 
of Marcellus, Plutarch. in Marcell. Ovid. Trift. iii. 1. 66. 
& 

-- were ſeveral other libraries at Rome; in the Capitol, 
Suet. Dom. 20. in the temple of Peace, Gell. xvi. 8. in the 
houſe of Tiberius, Gell. xiii. 18. &c. But the chief was the 
Ulpian library, inſtituted by Trajan, Gell. xi. . which Dio+ 
_— annexed as an ornament to his Therme, Vopiſc. in 

2. 

Many private ons had libraries, Cic. Fam. vũ. 
28. 9, Rate. he Att. iv. 2 in Lucull. Cener. 
de trang. 9. Horat. Od. i. 29 13. particularly in their coun- 
try villas, Cic. Fin. iii. 2. Martial. vii. 16. Plin. ep. ii. 17. 

Libraries were adorned with ſtatues and pictures, Suet. Tib. 
70. Plin. Ep. iii 7. iv. 28. particularly of ingenious and 
learned men, Plin. xxxv. 2. Juvenal. ii. 7. the walls and 
roof with glaſſes, Boeth. confol. Plin. xxxvi. 25. Senec. op. 86. 
Stat. Sil. i. 5.42. The books were put in preſſes or caſes, 
(ARMAR1A4 vel cars), along the walls, which were ſome- 
times numbered, Yopi/c. Tac. 8. called alſo FoRUL1, Suet. Aug. 

. Juvenal. iii. 219. LOCULAMENTA, Senec. trang. 9. Nypr, 
artial. i. 118. but theſe are ſuppoſed by ſome to denote the 
leſſer diviſions of the caſes. 


The keeper of a library was called a BiBL1oTHEcA 1 Biblis- 


thecariur, is uſed only by later writers. 
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HOUSES oF THE ROMANS, 


THE houſes of the Romans are ſuppoſes at firſt to hay: 

been nothing elſe but cottages, (caſe, vel tuguria), 
thatched with ſtraw ; hence CULMEN, the roof of a houfe, 
{quod culmis tegebatur ), Serv. in Virg. Ecl. i. 6. En. viii. 
G +) 

After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in 4 
more ſolid and commodious manner; but the haſte in build. 
ing prevented attention to the regularity of ſtreets, Liv. v. 


> The houſes were reared every where without diſtinction, 
(nulla diſtinctione paſſim erectæ), Tacit. Ann. xv. 43. or regard 
to property, (omiſſo ſui alienique diſcrimine, adeò ut forma urhi; 
et occupatæ magts, quam diviſe fimulis), where every one built 
in what part he choſe, Liu. ib. and till the war with Pyrrhus, 
the houtes were covered only with ſhingles, or thin-boards, 
(SCAND UL, vel ſcindulæ, i. e. tabellæ in parwvas laminas ſciſ. 
je), Plin. xvi. 10. ſ. 15. | 
It was in the time of Auguſtus, that Rome was firſt adorn- 
ed with magnificent buildings; hence that Emperor uſed to 
boaſt, that he had found it of brick, but ſhould leave it of mar- 
ble; armoream ſe relinquere, quam lateritiam accepiſſet, Suet. 
Aug. 29. The ſtreets, however, {till were narrow and irre- 
gular, Suet. Ner. 38. Tacit. Ann. xv. 38. and private houſes 
not only incommodious, but even dangerous from their height, 
and being moſtly built of wood, Juvenal. iii. 193. &c. Scalis 
habits tribus, ſed altis, three ſtoreys high, Mar tial. i. 118. 

In the time of Nero, the city was ſet on fire, and more 
than two thirds of} it burnt to the ground: Of fourteen wards 
(regiones), into which Rome was divided, only four re- 
mained entire, Tacit. Ann. xv. 40. Nero himſelf was thought 
to have been the author of this conflagration. He beheld it 
from the tower of Mzcenas, and delighted, as he ſaid, with 
the beauty of the flame, played zhe taking of 7 roy, dreſt like an 
actor, Surt. 38. Tacit. Ann. xv. 39. 40. 44. 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and 9 

| 'The 
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The ſtreets were made ſtraight and broader. The areas of 
the houſes were meaſured out, and their height reſtricted to 
70 feet, as under Auguſtus, Strab. v. p. 162. Each houſe 
had a portico before it, fronting the ſtreet, and did not com- 
municate with any other by a common wall as formerly. It 
behoved a certain part of every houſe to be built of Gabian or 
Alban ſtone, which was proof againſt fire, (ignibus impervius), 
Tacit. Ann. xv. 53. | 

Theſe regulations were ſubſervient to ornament as well as 
utility. Some, however, thought that the former narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreets, and height of the houſes, were more con- 
ducive to health, as preventing by their ſhade the exceſſive 
heat, Lid. 

Buildings, in which ſeveral families lived, were called IN- 
SUL; houſes in which one family lived, DOMUS, vel 
Eves pRIVAT#, Suet, Ner. xvi. 38. 44. Tacit. Ann. vi. 45. 
xv. 41. See p. 52. | 

We know little of the form either of the outſide or inſide 
of Roman houſes ; as no models of them remain. The ſmall - 
houſes dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear no reſemblance 
to the houſes of opulent Roman citizens. 

The principal parts were, 

1. VESTIBULUM, which was not properly a part of the 
houſe, but an empty ſpace before the gate, through which 
there was an acceſs to it, Gell. xvi. 5. Cic. Cæcin. 12. Plaut. 
Meft. iii. 2. 130. 8 

The veſtibule of the golden palace (aurea domus) of Nero, 
was ſo large, that it contained three porticos, a mile long each, 
and a pond like a ſea, ſurrounded with buildings like a city, 
duct. Nr. 30. Here alſo was a coloſſus of himſelf, or ſtatue of 
enormous magnitude, 120 feet high. See p. 347. 

2. JANUA, /ium, vel fores, the gate, (PoRTA murorum 
et caftrorum ; IAN UA parietis et domorum), made of various kinds 
of wood, cedar or cypreſs, Virg. G. ii. 442. elm, oak, &c. O- 
vid. Met. iv. 487. Amor. ii. 1. 25. ſometimes of iron, Plaut. 
Perf. iv. 4. 21. or braſs, Plin. xxxiv. 3. and, eſpecially in tem- 
ples, of ivory and gold, Cie. Verr. iv. 56. Plin. viii. 10. | 

The gate was commonly raiſed above the ground, fo that 
they had to aſcend to it by ſteps, Virg. An. ii. 492. Sen. ep. 84. 

The pillars at the ſides of the gates, projecting a little with- 
out the wall, were called ANT, and the ornaments affixed 
to them, wrought in wood or ſtone, ANTEPAGMENTA. Feftrs. 

When the gate was opened among the Romans, the folds 
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(val vx, guad intus revolvantur) bent inwards, unleſs it was 
granted to any one by a ſpecial law to open his door outwarg ; 
as to P. Valerius Poplicola, and his brother, who had twice 
' conquerd the Sabines, (ut domits eorum fores extra qperirentur), 
Plin. xxxvi. 15. after the manner of the Athenians, whoſe | 
doors opened to the ſtreet, (in publicum); and when any one 
went out, he always made a noiſe, by ſtriking the door on 
the inſide, to give warning to thoſe without, to keep at a dif. 
tance: Hence CREPUIT FORIS, Concrepuit a Glycerio oflium, the : 
door of Glycerium hath creaked, i. e. is about to be opened; 
Ter. And. iv. 1. 58. Hec. iv. 1. 6. Plaut. Ampb. i. 2. 34. Thi; 
the Greeks called de dg; and knocking from without, 275, / 
fulſare vel pultare. 

A ſlave watched ( /ervabat) at tlie gate as porter, (JANITOR), 
Ovid. Faſt. i. 138. hence called OSTIARIUS, Puxr ag 2 
JaxUa, Ne. Han. 12. Clauſtritumus, Gell. xii. 10. uſually : 
in chains, (catenatus), Columel. pref. Ovid. Am. i. 6. 1. & 8 
ag. which when emancipated, he conſecrated to the Lares, H- 
rat. i. 5. 65. or to Saturn, Mart. iii 29. armed with a ſtaff 
or rod, { arundo, vel virga), Senec. de Conſt. 14. and attend. 

ed by a dog, likewiſe chained, Suet. Vit. 16. Senec. de. Ira, iu. 
37. On the porter's cell, was ſometimes this inſcription, Ca- 
' _ VE CANEM, Perron. 29. Plaut. Moft. iii. 2. 62. 

Dogs were alſo employed to guard the temples, Cic. Sext. 
Roſe. 20. Arneb. vi. and becauſe they failed to give warning, 
when the Gauls attacked the Capitol, Liv. v. 47. a certain num- 
der of them were annually carried through the city, and then 
impaled on a croſs, Plin. xxix. 4. | 

Females alſo were ſometimes ſet to watch the door, (AN- 
TRICES), uſually old women, Plaut. Curc. i. I. 76. Tibull, i. 

| 7- 67. Petron. 55. | 
= On feſtivals, the gates were adorned with green branches, 
| flowers and lamps, Fuvenal. xii. 91. as the windows of the 
Jews at Rome were on Sabbaths, Senec. 95. Perſ. v. 180. Be- 
# fore the gate of Auguſtus, by a decree of the ſenate, were ſet 
up branches of laurel; as being the perpetual conqueror of his 
enemies; Ovid. Trift. iii. 1. 39. Plin. xv. 30. { 39. hence 
LAUREATE FOREs, Senec. ad Polyb. 35. LaUxIGBRI un 
Martial. viii. 1. So a crown of oak was ſuſpended on the top 
of his houſe as being the preſerver of his citizens, Plin. xvi. 3. 
which honour Tiberius refuſed ; Suet. 26. The laurel branch» 
es ſeem to have been ſet up on each fide of the gate, in the 
veſtibule ; and the civic crown to have been ſuſpended from a- 
| 1 
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above between them: hence Ovid ſays of the laurel : mediams« 
ue tuebere quercum, Met. i, 563. | | 

The door, when ſhut, was ſecured by bars, (cbices, clauf- 
tra, repagula, wefes, iron bolts, C peſſuli), locks, {ſere), and 
keys, (claves): Hence obdere peſſulum foribus, to bolt the door, 
Ter. Heaut. ii. 13. 37. cccludere gſtium peſſulis, with two bolts, 
one below, and another above, Plaut. Aul. i. 2. 25. uncinum 
immittere, to fix the bolt with a hook; ob/erare fores, vel gſtium, 
to lock the door, Ter. Eun. iv. 6. 24. ſeramponere, Juvenal. vi. 
34. appoſitd janua fulta ſerd, lock d, Ovid. Art. A. ii. 244. re- 
ſcrare, to open, to unlock, Ovid. Met. x. 384. excutere pęſte 
ſcram, Am. 1. 6. 24. &c. It appears, that the locks of the an- 
tients were not fixed to the pannels (impages) of the doors with 
nails like ours, but were taken off when the door was opened 
as our padlocks : Hence, et jaceat tacitd lapſa catena ſerd, Prop. 
IV, 12: 26. | 

Knockers (marcul: v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells 
(tintinnabula) hung up, as among us, Suet. Aug. 91. Senec. de 

Ira, iii. 35. Dio. liv. 4. 
he porter uſually aſked thoſe who knocked at the gate, who 
they were, Cic. Phil. ii. He admirted or excluded ſuch as his 
maſter directed, Suet. Oth. 3. Senec. ep. 47. Sometimes he was 
ordered to deny his maſter's being at home, Cic. Orat ii. 68. 
Martial. ii. 5. v. 23. 

Beſides the janitor, the Emperors and great men had per- 
ſons who watched or kept guard in the veſtibule, (Excusix, 
vel CUSTODIA), T acit. Ann. xv. 52, to which Virgil alludes, 
En. vi. 555. 574. | 

A door in the back part of the houſe was called POSTI- 
CUM, vel peſticum oſtium, Plaut. Stich iii. 1. 40. Horat. Ep. 
i. 5. 31. or PSEUDOTHYRUM, v. on, Cic. Verr. ii. 20. red. in 
Senat. 6. that in the forepart, Av ricuu, Feftus. 

3. The Janua, or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
ATRIUM, or AULA, the court or hall, which appears to 
have been a large oblong ſquare, ſurrounded with covered or 
arched galleries, ¶ porticus tectæ vel lagucatæ), Auſon. Edyll. 
x. 49. 

Three ſides of the Atrium were ſupported on pillars, in lat- 
er times of marble, Plin. xvii. 1.—xxxvi. 2. & 3. 

The ſide oppoſite to the gate was called TABLINUM; and 
the other two ſides, ALA, Vitruv. vi. 4. 

The tablinum was filled with books, and the records of what 


any one had done in his magiſtracy, Plin. xxxv. 2. 
3 In 
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In the atrium, the nuptial couch was erected, See p. 46). 
the miſtreſs of the family with her maid-ſervauts, wrought 4 


ſpinning and weaving, Cic. 411. 5. Nep. pref. 


The ancient Romans uſed every method to encourage do. 
meſtic induſtry in women. Spinning and weaving conitituted 
their chief employment, | 

To this the rites of marriage directed their attention, See þ. 
465. Hence the frequent alluſions to it in the poets, Ving. 
En. viii. 408. ix. 488. and the atrium ſeems to have been the 
place appropriated for their working, (ex wtere more in atri; 
tele texebuntur, Aſcon. in Cic. pro Mil. 5.) that their induſtiy 
might be conſpicuous : Hence the qualities of a good wife, 
(morigere uxoris) ; probitas, forma, fides, fama pudicitiæ, lan. 
ceque manus, Auſon. Parent. ii. 3. xvi. 3. Hut in after times, 
women of rank and fortune became fo luxurious and indolent, 
that they thought this attention below them. Nunc pleraque 

fc luxu et ineriia defluunt, ut ne lanificir quidem curam juſcipere 
dignentur, Columel. Procem. On this accouat, ſlaves only 
were employed in ſpinning and weaving, ( LEXTORES ct TEx- 
TRICES, lanifict, et &), and 2 particular place appropriate 
to them, where they wrought, (rExXTRINA, vel -UM), Thus, 
Verres appointed in Sicily, CN. Verr. iv. 26 

The principal manufacture was of wool ; for although there 
were thoſe who made linen, LiNTEONES, Plaut. Aul. iii p. 
38. Serv. in Zn. vii. 14 and a robe of linen (ve/tts lintea) 
ſeems to have becn highly valued, (c Verr v. 56. yet it was 
not much worn. 

The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are de ſcrib- 


ed by Ovid, Met. vi 53. dreſſing the wool; picking or teaſing, 


combing, and carding it, (/anum carpere, pectere v. pectinare, 
earminare, &c.) {pinning (nere, poct ducere, vel trabere) with 
a diſtaff, (coLvs), and ſpindle, (rus us), winding or forming 
the thread into clews, (glomerare); dying, (tingere, fucare, fu- 
co medicare). 


The wool ſeems to have been ſometimes put up in round 


balls, (g/omerar: in orbes), before it was ſpun, Ovid. I. 19. Horet. 
Eb. i. 13. 14. 

Wool, when new cut, recen, tonſa], with its natural moil- 
ture, was called SUCCIDA, (a ſucco, Varr.) fo mulier ſuc- 
eida, plump, Plaut. Mil. iii. 1. 193. It uſed to be anointed 
with wine or oil, or ſwine's greale, to prepare it for being dy- 
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dyed, Fitvenal. v. 24. Plin. viii. 48. xxix. 2. Farr. R. R. ii. 
11. 

The loom, (marbina in qua tela texitur), or at leaſt that part 
to which the web was tied, was called JUGUM, a cylinder 
ar round beam acroſs two other beams, in this form, ſſ re- 
ſembling the u ignormofurm, under which vanquiſhed e- 
nemies were made to paſs, Fe/tus Liv. iii. 28. 

The threads or thrums which tied the web to the jroum, 
were called LICIA ; the threads extended longwiſe, and alter- 
nately raiſed and depreſſed, 5 CAMEN, the warp, (a fande), 
becauſe the antients ſtood when they wove, placing the web 

zendicularly, and wrought upwards, (in altitudinem, vel 
ſerſum verſum, Feſtus), which method was dropt, pong by 
the 7 ns (LiINTEONES) ; and in weaving the Tunics 
Reftn, Ib. 

Thethreads inſerted intothe warp, were called SUBTEMEN, 
the worf or weſt, (tuali ſubteximen, vel fußt men), ſome read 
febtegmen, but 1mproperly : the inſtrument which ſeparated the 
threads of the warp, ARUND®), the reed; which inſerted 
the woof into the warp, RADIUS the ſhnttlez which fixed ir 
when inſerted, PEC TEN, the lay, Ovid. Met. vi. 53. ver 
SpaTHA, Sener. Ep. 91. When the web was woven upright, 


2 thin piece of wood, like a ſword, feems to have been uſed 


for this purpoſe z as in the weaving of Arras, of Turkey car- 
petting, &c. in which alone, the upright mode of working is 
now retained, the weft is driven up with an inſtrument ſome- 
what like a hand, with the fingers ſtretched out, made of 
lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the antients made uſe of 
the reed and lay for drawing up the weft as the moderns dos 
The principal part of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called 
the Cuam or Hiddier, compoſed of eyed or bzoked threads, through 
which the warp paſſes, and which, being alternately raiſed and 
depreſſed by the motion of the feet on the Treadles, raiſes or 
depreſſes the warp, and makes the ſhed for tranſmitting the ſhuts 
tle with the weft, or ſomething fimilar, ſeems alfo to have been 
called LfCIA ; hence Licia ria addere, to prepare the web fot 
weaving, to begin to weave, Prrg: G. i. 285. 5 
When figures were to be woven on cloth, ſeveral threads of 
the warpeof different colours were alternately raiſed and de- 
pteſſrd; and in like manner, the woof was inſerted : If, for 
inſtance, three rows of threads (tria /icia) of different colours 
were raiſed or inſerted together, ihe cloth was called TRI- 
- 3U2z | LIX, 
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LIX, wrought with a triple tiſſue or warp, which admitted 
the raiſing of threads of any particular colour or quality at 
pleaſure, Virg. En. iii. 467. v. 259. vii. 639. So BILIX, Id 
xii. 375. Hence the art or mixing colours or gold and ſilver 
in cloth: thus, Fert picturatas auri ſubtemine vgſies, figured 
with a weft of gold, Virg. En. iii. 483. The warp was alſo 
called TRAMA, Senec. Ep. gi. Hence trama figure, ſkin and 
bones, like a thread-bare coat, Per/. . 73" but Servius makes 
trama the ſame with ſubtẽ men, Virg. En. iii. 483. 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle work (acu pin. 
gere] is ſaid to have been firſt invented by the Phrygians; 
whence ſuch veſts were called PHkYG1oNLE, Pin. viii. 48. 
l. 74. the interweaving of gold, (aurum intexere), by King 
Attalus; whence VESTES ATT&LICE, 1b. & Propert. iii. 18. 
19. the interweaving of different colours (colores diverſes pictu- 
re intexere) by the ee hangings and furniture of 
which kind of cloth for a dining-room (tricliniaria Babylonica) 
coſt Nero L. 32, 281, 13: 4. quadragies ſeſtertio; and even in 
the time of Cato coſt 800,000 /e/tertri, Plin. ibid. the raſing of 
ſeveral threads at once, { plurimis liciis texere), by the people 
of Alexandria in Ægypt, which produced a cloth ſimilar to 
the Babylonian, called PoLYMITAa, (ex 79%» multus, et Ares, 
filum), Ib. & Martial. xiv. 150. Hider. xix. 22. wrought, as 
weavers ſay, with a many-leaved caam or comb. The art of 
mixing ſilver in cloth (argentum in fila deducere, et filis argenteit 
veftimenta contexere) was not invented till under the Greek 
Emperors z when cloaths of that kind of ſtuff came to be much 
uſed under the name of VESTIMENTA OYRMATINA, Sahin 
ad Vepiſci Aurelian. 46. | 

From the operation of ſpinning and weaving, FILUM, a 
thread, is often put for a /y/e or manner of writing, Cic. Le! 
7. Orat. ii. 22. iii. 26. Fam. ix. 12. Gell. * and DUCERE v 
or DEDUCERE, to write or compoſe; thus, ui dedu fa pots 
mata filo, i. e. ſubtiliore lilo ſcripta, Horat. Ep. ii. 1. 225. So 
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deductum dicere carinen, to ſing a paſtoral poem, written in a £ 

ſimple or humble itile, Virg. ecl. vi. 5.— Ovid. Trift. i. 10. 18. 0 

| | ep. xvii. 88. Pont. i. 5. 13. alſo TEXERE, Cic. Fam. ix. 21. li 
= N . fratr. iii. 5. and /ubtexere, to ſubjoin, Tibull. iv. 1. 211. v 


= | In the Atrium anciently the family uſed to ſup, Serv. in Virg. 
| | En. i. 720. iii. 353. where likewiſe was the kitchen, (Cu- 


LINA), bid. | | : 
| In the Atrium, the nobility placed the images of their an- q 


ceſtors, ſce p. 31. the clients uſed to wait on their patrons, 
: Herat 
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Herat. ep. i. 5. 31. Juvenal. vii. 71. and receive the ſportula. 
Sce p. 451. i 

The * was alſo adorned with pictures, ſtatues, plate, 
xc. and the place where theſe were kept was called PINA- 
THECA, Plin. xxxv. 2 Petron. 29. 83. 

In later times, the atrium ſeems to have been divided into 
different parts, ſeparated from one another by hangings or 
veils, (vela ), into which perſons were admitted, according to 
their different degrees of favour; whence they were called amici 
ADMISSIONI prime, ſecundæ, vel tertiz; which diſtinction is 
ſaid to have been firſt made by C. Gracchus and Livius Dru- 
ſus, Senec. de benef. vi. 33. 34. Clem. i. 10. Hence thoſe who 
admitted perſons into the preſence of the Emperor, were cal- 
led Ex orricio anDMISSIONIS, Smet. Veſp. 14. vel Apuissio- 
NALEs, Lamprid. in Alex. 4. and the chief of them, Macis- 
TER ADMISSIONUM, maſter of ceremonies, Vopiſc. Aurelian. 
12. uſually freed men, who uſed to be very inſolent under 
weak or wicked Princes, Plin. xxxiii. 3. and even to take mo- 
ney for admiſſion, Senec. conſt. Sapient. 14. but not fo under 
good princes, Plin. paneg. 47. 

There was likewiſe an atrium in temples ; thus atrium Li- 
bertatis, Cic. Mil. 22. Liv. xxv. 7. Tacit. Hiſt. i. 31. Atrium 
publicum in Capitelio, Liv. xxiv. 10. 
here was an hearth (FOCUS) in the hall, on which a fire 


was kept always burning near the gate, under the charge of 
the janitor, Ovid. Faft. i. 135. around it the images of the 


Lares were placed; whence Lar is put for focus, ibid. 

The antients had not chimneys for conveying the ſmoke 
through the walls as we have; hence they were much infeſt- 
ed with it, Horat. Sat. i. 5. $1. Vitruv. vii. 3. hence alſo the 
images in the hall are called Fos, Cic. Piſ. 1. Juvenal. 
viii. 8. and December Fuuosus, from the uſe of fires in that 
month, Martial. v. 31. 5. | 

They burut wood, Hrat. Od. i. 9. 5. which they were at 
great pains to dry, Id. iii. 17. 14. and anoint with the lees of 
oil, Camurca ), to prevent ſmoke, Plin. xv. 8. hence called 
ligna ACAPNA, {ex a priv. et a, fumus), Mart. xiii. 15» 
vel COCTA, ne fumum faciant, Uipian. de legg. iii. I. 53- Cato 
de R. R. c. 130. 

The Romans uſed portable furnaces, (camini pertatiles, for- 
naces, vel · chlæ, feculi, ignitabula vel eſch&re), for carrying 
embers and burning coals, (prune vel carbones igniti), to warm 
the different apartments of a houſe, Suet: Tib. 74 On. - 
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which ſeem to have been placed in the middle of the room, 
Cat de re. ruſt. 18. Colum. x1. 1. 

In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of convey. 
ing heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes or canals 
athxed to the walls, (per tubos parietibus itnpreſſos }, which 
warmed the rooms more equally, Sener. ep. 90. de provid. 4. 

4- An open place in the centre of the houſe, where the 
rain-water felt, and which admitted light from above, 
was called IMPLUVIUM, or Compluvium, Feſtus ; Varro 
de L. L. iv. 33. Aſcon. in Cic. Verr. i. 23. Liv. xliii. 15. 
alſo Cavzpru u, or Cavum e ium, Varr. ibid. Plin. ep. ii. 19, 
commonly uncovered, {( fubtivale); if not, from its arched 
roof, called TesTupo, Farr. ibid. . 

Vitravias directs, that it ſhould not be more than the third, 
nor lefs than the fourth part of the breadth of the Atrium, vi, 


4- ws 

The ſlave, who had the charge of the rium and what it 
contained, was called A'TRIENSIS. Perron. 29. He held the 
firſt rank among his fellow ſlaves, Cic. Top. 5. Plant. Afr. 
11. 3. 80. and exerciſed authority over them, II. ii. 4. 18. 


5. The fleeping apartments in a houſe were called CUBI. 


CULA dormiteria, vel nocturna, noctis, et ſomni; for there were 
alſo cubicula diurna, for repoſing in the day time, Plin. cp. i. 
. 1). v. 6. . 

Each of theſe had commonly an anti-chamber adjoining, 
Paocoxrux, vel Procefrium), ibid. 

There were alfo in bed-chambers places for holding books, 
inſerted in the walls, (armaria parieti inſerta), Id. ii. 17. 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the houſe, un- 
der lock and key, as we fay, was called CONCLAVE, vel 
um, Ter. Heaut. v. 1. 29. (a con et clavis, ud una clavi 
clauditur, Feftus;, vel uod intru eum locum loca multa et cubicu- 
ha clauſa ſunt, adherentia triclinic, Donat. in Ter. Eun. iii. 5. 
435.) put alſo for the TrrcLinom, Cie. Verr. iv. 26. Orat. ii. 
$6 inctil. 1x. 2. Hordt. Sat. ir. 6. 113. 

Among the Greeks, the women had a feparate zpartment 
from the men, called GYNZECEUM, (pwwniver,) Cre. Pal. 
it. 47. Ter. Phorm. v. 6, 23. 

The ſlaves who took care of the bed-chamber were called 
CUBICULARII, Cx. Arr. vi. 14. Surt. Tib. 21. or Cupicu- 
Lakes, Id. Ney. 38. the chief of them, PxaposrTVs cvBr- 
euro, vel Dtcuxio CunrctiakioRtM, Sarl. Dom. 16. & 
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17. They were uſually in great favour with their maſters, 
and introduced ſuch as wanted to fee them, Cic. ibid. For the 
Emperors often gave audience in their bed-chamber; the doors 
of which had hangings or curtains ſuſpended before them, 
{foribus pretenta wela), Tacit. Ann. xili. 5. Suct. Cl. 10. 
which were drawn up (/evabantur }, when any one entered, 
Senec. ep. 81. | 

The eating apartments were called Cenationes, Cenaculs, 
vel Tricliua. Dee p. 435. 

A parlour for ſupping or fitting in, was called DI ETA. 
Plin. ep. ii. 17. Sret. Cl. 10. ſometimes ſeveral apartments 
joined together, were called by that name, or ZE ra, Plin. 
#. ii. 17. v. 6, and a ſmall apartment or alcove, which might 
be joined to the principal apartment, or ſeparated from it at 
pleaſure, by means of curtains and windows, ZOTHECA, 
vel · cula, ibid. 

DizT4, in the civil law, is often put for a pleaſure-houſe 
in a garden: So Plin. ep. it. 19. and by Cicero, for diet, or 
2 certain mode of living, for the cure of a diſeale, Alt. iv. 3. 
It is ſometimes confounded with cubiculum, Plin. ep, vi. 16. 

An apartment for baſking in the ſun was called SOLART- 
UM, Plaut. Mil. ii 4. 25. Suet. Cl. 10. which Nero appoint- 
ed to be made on the portico before the houſe, 1d. Ner. 16. 
or HELI0CaMINus, Piu. ib. 

The apartments of a houſe were variouſly conſtrued and 
arranged at different times, and according to the different taſte 
of individuals. ; 

The Roman houſes were covered with tiles, (tegulz), of a 
conſiderable breadth ; hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in 
Vitruvius and antient monuments, two feet broad, (bipedalcs } ; 
and a garret, ( cenaculum ), covered by one tile; Suet. Gramm. 
11. When war was declared againſt Antony, the ſenators 
were taxed at 4 ci or 10 aſſes for every tile on their houſes, 
whether their own property or hired, Dio. xlvi. 31. In No- 
nius Marcellus we read, In ſingulas tegulas impoſitis ſexcentt 
ſexcenties confict prfſe, e. iv. 93. But here ſexcentis is ſuppoſed 
to be by miſtake for /ex nummis, or ſingulas /egulas to be put 
for fingula tea, each roof. 

The roofs (tea } of the Roman houſes ſeem to have been 
generally of an angular form, like ours, the top or higheſt 
part of which was called FASTIGIUM, Feftus, Virg. An. i. 
442. ii. 458. 758. hence oper: faſtigium imponere, to finiſh, 
Cic. Off. ili. 7. put alfo for the whole roof, Cic. Orat. iii. 46. 
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97 i. T, 4. but particularly for a certain part on the top 
of the front of temples, where inſcriptions were made, Ply, 
paneg.- 54. and ſtatues erected, Plin. xxxv. 12. f. 45. xxxyi. 
5. Hence it was decreed by the Senate, that Julius Cæſar 
might add a Faſtigium to the front of his houſe, and adorn it 
in the ſame manner as a temple, Flr. iv. 2. Cic. Phil. ii. 43, 
which the night before he was ſlain, his wife Calpurnia dreamt 
had fallen down, Suet. Jul. 81. Plutarch. in Cæſ. p. 738. 
From the ſloping of the ſides of the roof a houſe, Fas ri. 
GIUM is put for any declivity ; hence Cloacæ faſtigio dufts, 
ſloping, Liv. i. 38. So Cæſ. B. G. i. 25. ii. 24. FasTIGaTys, 
bending or ſloping, Cæſ. B. C. ii. 8. and from its proper (ig. 
nification, viz. the ſummit or top, it is put for dignity or rank; 
thus, Curatio altior faſtigio ſun, a charge ſuperior to his rank, 
Liv. ii. 27. Pari faftigio ſtetit, with equal dignity, Nep. xxy, 
14. In conſulare faſligium provecitus, to the honour of conſul, 
Vell. ii. 69. or for any head of diſcourſe ; Summa ſequar faſti. 
gia rerum, I will recount the chief circumſtances, Virg. An. 


i. 346. alſo for depth, as altituds, Serv. in Virg. G. ii. 288. 


The centre of the inner part of a round roof of a temple where 
the beams joined, was called THOLUS, Serv. in Firg. n. 
ix. 408. Ovid. Faſt vi. 296. the front of which, or the ſpace 
above the door, was alſo called FasT161UM, Virg. ibid. But 
any round roof was called 'Tyorus, Martial. ii. 59. Vitruu. 
i. 7. 5. as that of Veſta, reſembling the concave hemiſphere 
of the ſky, Ovid. Faſt. vi 282. & 296. Whence Dio ſays 
that the Pantheon of Agrippa had its name, becauſe from the 
roundneſs of its figure (Sx; e, it reſembled heaven, the a- 
bode of the gods, liii. 27. From the The/us offerings conſecrat- 
ed to the gods, as ſpoils taken in war, & c uſed to be ſuſpended, 
or fixed to the Fa/tigium, Virg. ib. and on the top of the Thelus, 


on the outſide, ſtatues were ſometimes placed, Mart. i. 51.10, 


The antient Romans had only openings, [ framina ), in 
the walls to admit the light; FENESTR AM, windows, (from 
gxws, offends ; hence oculi et aures ſunt quaſi feneflras animi, Cic. 
'Tuſc. i. 20.) covered with two folding leaves, (6:iferes valve ), 
of wood, Ovid. Pont. iii. 5. Amor. i. 5. 3. and ſometimes a cur- 


tain, Juvenal. ix. 105. hence ſaid to be joined, when ſhut, Ha- 


Fat. od. i. 25. Cubiculum ne diem quidem ſentit, niſi apertis feneftris, 
Plin. ii. 17. ix. 36. ſometimes covered with a net, { fene/ire 
RETICULATZ, ne quad animal maleficum introire queat, Varr. 
R. R. iii. 7.) occaſionally ſhaded by curtains, (9bdufis welis), 


Plin. Ep. vii. 21. ; 
— Under 
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Under the firſt Emperors, windows were contrived of a 
certain tranſparent ſtone, called LAPIS SPECUL ARIS, 
found firſt in Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, 
Sicily, and Africa, which might be ſplit into thin leaves, (in- 
ditur in quamlibet tenues cruftas), like late, but not above five 
feet long each, Senec, Ep. 90. Plin. xxxvi. 22. ſ. 45. What 
- this ſtone. was, is uncertain. 

Windows, however, of that kind (SPECULARIA), were 
uſed only in the principal apartments of great houſes, Senec. 
Ep. 86. Nat. 2, iv. 13. in gardens, Plin. xv. 16. xix. 5. Mar- 
nal. viii. 14. called Prxsricua GEMMA, . 68. in porticos, 
Plin. Ep. ii. 17. in ſedans, ({»Fice), Juvenal. iv. 21. or the like. 

Paper, linen cloth, and horn, ſeem like wiſe to have been uſed for 
windows ; hence CORNEUM SPECULAR, Tertullian. de Anim. 53. 

The Romans did not uſe glaſs for windows, although they 
uſed it for other purpoſes, particularly for mirrors, ( /pecula}, 
nor is it yet univerſally uſed in Italy, on account of the heat, 
Glaſs was firſt invented in Phoenicia accidentally by mariners 
burning nitre on the ſand of the ſea-ſhore, Plin xxxvi. 26. ſ. 65. 

Glaſs windows (vitrea ſpecularia) are not mentioned till a- 
bout the middle of the fourth century by Hieronymus, (St Je- 
rome), ad Ezech. xl. 16. firit uſed in England, A. 1177 ; firſt 
made there, 1558; but plate-glaſs for coaches and looking 
glaſſes not till 1673. 

The Romans, in later times, adorned the payements of 
their houſes with ſmall pieces (cruſſæ, vel -a) of marble, of 
different kinds, and different colours, curiouſly joined together, 
called raviMeENTA SECTILIA4, Swet. Cef. 46. (xdrerpars, Varro), 
vel EMBLEMATA VERMICULATA, Cic. Orat. iii. 43. or wi 
{mall pebbles, (calculi, vel teſeræ, ſ. -ule), dyed in various co- 
lours; hence called PaviMENTA TESSELLATA, Suet. Ibid. uſed 
lixewiſe, and molt frequently, in cielings, Lucan. x. 114. in 
after times, called 9pus museum, vel mufruum, Moſaic work, 
probably becauſe firit uſed in caves or grottos, conſecrated to 
the muſes, (1-1u57a), Plin. xxxvi. 21. f. 42. The walls alſo uf 
ed to be covered with cruſts of marble, 6. 6. 

Cielings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formed into raiſed work and hollows, (/aqueate tecta, Cic. legg. 
ll. 1. LAQUEARIA vel LACUNARIA, from /acus of lacuna, the 
hollow interſtice between the beams, Serv. in Virg. Anu. 1. 
726.) gilt, (aurea, Ibid: &. Horat. Od. ii. 18. inawrata, Plin. 
33. 3.) and painted, Plin. 25. 11. ſ. 40. Nero made the cie- 
ling of his dining room to _— aud exhibit new appearances, 
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as the different courſes or diſhes were removed, Senec. Es. 90. 
Suet. Ner. 3i. 


VILLAS and GARDENS of the ROMANS. 


TJ HE magnificence of the Romans was chiefly conſpicuor; 
in their country-villas, Cic. de legg. iii. 13. 

VILLA originally denoted a farm houſe, and its appurtinan. 
ces, or the accommodations requiſite for a huſbandman, (qua 
VELLA, gus fructus vehebant, & unde vehebant, cum venderens 
tur, Varr. R. R. i. 2.) hence the overſcer of a farm was called 
-» VILLICUS; and his wife, (Ux0R/tberz,e! CONTUBERNALIS/erv, ), 
VILLICA. But when luxury was introduced, the name cf 
villa was applied to a number of buildings reared for accom. 
modating the family of an opulent Roman citizen in the 
country, Cic. Roſe. Com. 12. hence ſome of them are ſaid to 
have been built in the manner of cities, in urbium madum exe: 
dificate, Salluſt. Cat. 12. Adificia privata, laxitatem urbiun 
. magnarum vincentia, Senec. benef. vii. 10. Ep. go. Horat. Od. 
He 15. iii. 1. 

A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, Ugsax, 
Ros rica, and FrRUcTUARI4-. The firſt contained dining. 
rooms, parlours, bed chambers, baths, tennis courts, walks, 
terraces, (xi), &c. adapted to the different ſeaſons of the 
year. The vilia ruſtica contained accommodations for the 
various tribes of ſlaves and workmen, ſtables, &c. and the 
Frufuaria, wine and oil-cellars, corn yards, { fenilia et palia- 
ria), barns, granaries, ſtore-houſes, repoſitories for preſerving 
fruits, (aporothece), Cc. Columel. i. 4. 6. 

Cato and Varro include both the laſt parts under the name 
of ViLLA RUSTICA, Cat, de R. R. iii. 1. ix. 1. Farr. xin. 6. 
But the name of villa is often applied to the firſt alone, with- 
out the other two, and called by Vitruvius, PsE£UD0-URBAXA; 
. by others, PRx TORIUu, Suct. Aug. 72. Cal. 37. Tit. 8. 

In every villa there commonly was a tower; in the upper 
part of which was a ſupping room, (cænatio), where the gueits, 
while reclin-ng at table, might enjoy at the ſame time a ple 
fant proſpect, Pln. Ep. ii. 17. 
 Adjoimng to the VILLA RUSTICA, were” places for keeping 
hens, GALLISAKIUM 3 geeſe, CHENOBOSCIUM; ducks, and 
wild fowl, NesS@TROPHLUM 3 birds, ermithen, vel AvIARIUu; 
| dormice, 
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dormice, GLIRARIUM ; ſwine, SULLE, ſc. abulum, et harg, | 
hogſties 3 hares, rabbits, &c. LETORARKIUM, a warren ; bees, 
ApIARIUM 3 and even ſnails, CochLEARE, &c. 

There was a large park, of fifty acres, or more (va, for 
deer and wild beaſts, THERIOTROPHIUM, wel VIVARIUM, Gell. 
j. 20. but the laſt word is applied alſo to a fiſh-pond, (PIsc:- 
xa), Fwvenal. iv. 51. or an oyſter-bed, Plin. ix. 54. or any 

lace where hve-animals were kept for pleaſure or profit; 
oe in vivaria mittere, i. e. laftare, muneribus et obſervantia 
amni alicupus hereditatem captare, to court one for his money, 


Herat. Ep. i. 1. 79. 


The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens, (HoR- 
Tus, vel ORTUs, ubi arbores et olera griuntur), as indeed all the 
antients were: Hence the fabulous gardens and golden apples ot 
the HESPERIDES, Virg. An. iv. 484. of Adonis and 4lcmous, Id. 
6. it. 87. Ovid. Am. i. 10. 56. Pont. iv. 2. 10. Stat. Sylv. i. 2. 
$1. the hanging gardens ( per/iles horti), of Semiramis, or of 
Cyrus at Babylon, Plin. xix. 4. the gardens of Epicurus, put 
for his gymnaſium, or ſchool, [bid. et Cic. Alt. xii. 23. Fin. v. 3. 

In the laws of the twelve tables, villa is not mentioned, but 
lurtus in place of it, Plin. ibid. The huſbandmen called a gar- 
den altera ſuccidia, a ſecond deſert, or flitch of bacon, (perna, 
ptaſo, vel lardum\, which was always ready to be cut, Cic. Sen. 
16, or a fallad (ACETARIA, -orum, facilia concogut, nec onera- 
tara ſenſum cibo, Plin. xix. 4. f 19.) and judged there muſt be 
2 bad houſewife, (neguam mater familias; for this was her 
charge), in that houſe where the garden was in bad order, 
(indiligens Hortus, i. e. indiligenter cultus). Eren in the city, 
the common people uſed to have repreſentations of gardens in 
their windows, Plin. ibid. 

In antient times, the garden was chiefly ſtored with fruit- 
trees and pot-herbs, (ex horto enim plebei macellum, Ib.) hence 
called Hoxrus P1xGU1s, the kitchen- garden, Virg. G. iv. 118. 
Plin, ep. ii. 17. and noble families were denominated not on- 
ly from the cultivation of certain kinds of pulſe, {/egumina ), 
Fabi, Lentuli, Piſones, 8c. but alſo of lettuce, Lactucini, Plin, 
XX, 4. | 
But in after times, the chief attention was paid to the rear- 
ing of ſhady trees, aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; 
as the bref ivy, laurel, box word, &c. Theſe, for the ſake of 
ornament, were twiſted, and cut into various figures bv flaves 
trained for that purpoſe, called TOPIARII, Plin. ep. iii. 19. 
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who were ſaid TorpiariaM, fc. artem FAaCERE, Cic. Q fr. ii. 
1. 2. vel OPUS TOPIARIUM, Pu xv. 30. 

Gardens were adorned with the moſt beautiful ſtatues, Cir, 
Dom. 43. Plin. ep. viii. 18. f. Here the Romans, when they 
choſe it, lived in retirement, Cic. Att. xii. 40. Snet. Cl. 5. Ta. 
cit. Ann. xvi. 34 and entertained their friends, Senec. ep. 21. 
Mart iv. 64. | 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered, Crigui, vel irrigin) ; and for that purpoſe, if 
there was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes, (i 
ducebatur per canales, vel fiſiulas aquarias, Plin. ep. v. 6. fer tu- 
bes plumbess, vel ligneos, Plin. xvi. 42. 1. 81. vel files, ſeu 
 Feftacees, Id. xxxi. G. f. 31. Theſe aquæducts (ductus agu rum 
were ſometimes ſo large, that they went by the name of Nit! 
and EUR I; Cic. legg. ii. 1. 

The gardens at Rome moſt frequently mentioned by the 
Claſhcs, were, hort: CxsARkIs, Horat. Sat. i. . 18. Set. 82, 
LecULLti, Tacit. Ann. xi. 1. 37. MAR TI4AI Is, iv G4. Neko 
NIS, Tacit. Ann. xiv, 3. xv. 44. PoMren, Cic. Phil. ii. 29. 
SALUSTII, V -1ANI; the property firſt of Salluſt the hiſtorian, 
then of his grand-nephew, and adopted ſon, Tacit. Annal. ii. 
30. afrerwards of the Emperors, Id. xiii. 47. H. iii. 82. 
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the moſt antient in the city, Liv. i. 54. Ovid. Foft. ii. 703. &c. 
Adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks, (ambru/acra 
vel · tiones, ſhaded with trees, and a place for exercife, (ga. 
Ara), Cic. legg. ii. 2. Gell. i. 2. | 
Trees were often reared with great care round houſes in tlie 
city, Horat. ep. i. 10. 22. Tibull. iii. 3. 15. and ſtatues placed a- 
mong them, Cic. Ferr. i. 19. 


AGRICULTURE of the ROM ANS. 


T He antient Romans were ſo devoted to agriculture, that 
their moſt illuſtrious commanders were ſometimes called from 
the plovgh ; thus, Cincinnatus, Liv. iii. 26. Cic. Reſc. am. 
18. The Senators commonly reſided in the country, and cul- 
tivated the ground with their own hands, Bid. See p. 8. and 
the nobleſt families derived their ſirnames from cultivating par- 
ticular kinds of grain; as the FAB, Pisoxts, LENXTUL1, CI- 
CERONES, & c. Plin. xviii. 1. to be a good huſbandman, was 
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accounted the higheſt praiſe, (Box us coLoxvus, vel aGRICOLA, 
was equivalent to Vir Boxus, 1b:d. 3. Cato, R. R. Pr. 2. Locy- 
Les, rich, q. /cct, hoc eſt, agri plenus : PECUNIOSUS, a pe- 
corum copia ; fo ASs1DUvs, ab afſe dande, Quinctil. v. 10. O- 
rid. Faſt. v. 280. Gell. x. 5. Feſtus); and whoever neglected 
his ground, or cultivated it improperly, was liable to the ani- 
madverhon of the Cenſors, Plin. ibid. 

At firſt no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate 
himſelf. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, Varr. R. 
R. i. 10. Plin. xviii. 41. called HzREDIUM, {( guod heredem ſe- 
querentur), Id. and Sons, Feſtus, or ceſpes fortuitus, Horat. Od. 
i. 15- 17. which muſt have been cultivated with the ſpade. 
An hundred of theſe ſertes or heredia was called CRN TRI; 
Celumell. i. 5. Hence in nullam fortem bonorum natus, 1. e. partem 
bereditatis, to no ſhare of his grandfather's fortune, Liv. i. 34. 
After the expulſion of the kings ſeven acres were granted to 
each citizen, Plin. xviii. 3. which continued for a long time 
to be the uſual portion aſſigned them in the diviſion of conquer- 
ed lands, Liv. v. 30. Val. Max. iv. 3. 5. L. Quinctius Cin- 
cinnatus, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, Regulus, &c. had no 
more, Id. iv 4. 6. &. 7. Cincinnatus had only four acres, ac- 
cording to Columella, pref. & i. 3. and Pliny, xviii. 3. 

Thoſe whom proprietors employed to take care of thoſe 
_ which they kept in their own hands, were called VIL- 

ICI, Horat. 7 i. 14. Cic. Verr. iti. 50. Att. xiv. 17. and 
were uſually of ſervile condition, Ibid. 

Thoſe who cultivated the public grounds of the Roman peo- 
ple, and paid tithes for them, were alſo called ARA TORES, 
whether Romans citizen, or natives of the provinces, pro- 
vincia les; and their farms, ARaTIONES, Cic. Verr. iii. 20. 27. 

53. Phil. ii. 37. 
But when riches encreaſed, and the eſtates of individuals 
were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of their grounds te 
other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, as our farm- 
ers or tenants, and were properly called COLONT, Cic. Cæcin. 
32. Plin. ep x. 24. Colum. 1.7. CONDUCTORES, Plin. ep. 7- 30. 
or PARTIARII, becauſe uſually they ſhared the produce of 
the ground with the proprietor, Caius J. 25. 6. F Lacati. Plin. 
cb. ix. 37. It appears that the Romans generally gave leaſes 
only for five years, {(ſingulis luftris prædia lacaſſe, } Id. ix. 37. 

AGRICOLA was a general name, including not only 
thoſe who ploughed the ground, (ARATORES, gui terram 
arant, vel i, ſua manu, vel per alics, Cic. Verr. v. 38.) * 
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alſo thoſe who reared vines, (vinitores) ; or trees, (arboratzre;) , 
and fhepherds, /paſtores). 

At firſt, the ſtock on the farm ſeems to have belonged to the 
proprietor, and the farmer received a certain ſhare of the pro. 
duce for his labour. A farmer of this kind was called POLI. 
TOR, vel Polintor, the dreſſer of the land, or PaRTIARIus, 
which name is alſo applied to a ſhepherd, or to any one who 
ſhared with another the fruits of his induſtry. Such farmers 
only are mentioned by Cato, who calls thoſe who farmed their 
own grounds, CoLoN I. So Virg. ecl. ix. 4. But this word i; 
commonly uſed in the ſame general ſenſe with agrico/z : Non 
domi nus, ſed calonus, Senec. ep. 88. In Columella, co/anus means 
the ſame with the farmer or tenant among us, who was always 
of a free condition, and diſtinguiſhed from VILLICUS, a 
bailiff or overſeer of a farm, a ſteward, who was uſually a live 
or freedman, Co/um. i. 7. Horat. ep. i. 14. Cic. Ferr. iii. 50, 
When a free-born citizen was employed as an overſeer, he waz 
called PRocuRAToR, Cir. Cecin. 20 Att. x iv. 17. Orat. i. 58. 
and thoſe who a&ed under him, acTorts, Plin. ep. iii. 19. 

The perſons employed in ruſtic work, under the farmer or 
bailiff, were either ſlayes or hirelings; in later times, chiefly 
the former, and many of them chained , See p. 39. Plin. xviii. 
4. Martial. ix, 23. The younger Pliny had none ſuch, Ep. it, 
19, 
"The Romans were very attentive to every part of huſbandry, 
as appears from the writers on that ſubject, Cato, Varro, Vir- 
gil, Columella, Palladius, &c. 

Soils were chiefly of fix kinds; fat and lean, (pingue, vel 
macrum), free and ſtiff, ¶ lutum vel ſpiſſum, rarum vel den- 
ſum), wet and dty, ¶ humidum vel ficcum), which were adapted 
to produce different crops, Col ii. 2. | 

The free ſoil was molt proper for vines, and the iff for 
corn, Virg. G. ii. 229. IE, I 

The qualities aſcribed to the beſt ſoil are, that it is of a black- 
iſh colour, (terra nigra, vel pulla, Virg. G. ii. 203.) glutinous, 
when wet, Id. 248. and eaſily crumbled, when dry; has an 
agreeable ſmell, and a certain ſweetneſs, Id. 238. Plin. xvii. 
5. imbibes water, retains a proper quantity, and diſcharges a 
ſuperfluity, B. when ploughed, exhales miſts and flying ſmoke, 
not hurting the plough-irons with fſalt-ruſt ; the ploughman 
followed by rooks, crows, &c. and when at reſt, carries a 
thick graſſy turf, Plin. ib. Virg. G. ii. 217. Land for ſowing 
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was called ARVUM, (a6 arando; FVarr. R. R. 1. 29.) antient- 
ly Arvus, ſc. ager, Plaut. Truc. 1. 2. 47--ground for paſture, 
"pPASCUUM, V ur, ſc. ager, Ibid. n 1 
The Romans uſed various kinds of manure to improve the 
ſoil; particularly dung, mus vel fercus), which they were at 
great pains to collect, and prepare in dunghills, ferquilinia, 
vel fimeta), conſtrued in a particular manner, Col. i, 6. Plin. 
xxiv. 19. et xvil. 9. They ſometimes ſowed pigeons dung, or 
the like, on the fields like feed, and mixed it with the earth, 
by ſarcling, or by weeding-hooks, ( arcula), Col. ii. 16. 
When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of different 
qualities, Bid. they ſowed lupinzs, and ploughed them down 
for manure, (.fercorand! agri cauſd), Varr. R. R. i. 23. Beans 
were uſed by the Greeks for this purpoſe, 7 heaphraf. viii. g. 
The Romans alfo for manure burnt on the ground the ſtub- 
ble, ( Aipulam urebant), Virg. G. i. 84. ſhrubs, ( fruteta), Plin. 
xviii. 6. twigs und ſmall branches, ( virgas et ſarmenta), Id. 25. 
They were well acquainted with lime, (calx), but do not ſeem 
to have uſed it for manure, at leaſt till late. Pliny mentions 
the uſe of it for that 2 in Gaul, xvii. 8. and hence pro- 
bably it was tried in Italy. He alſo mentions the uſe of marl, 
{MARGA), of various kinds, both in Britain and Gaul, and 
likewiſe in Greece, called there Leucargillon, xvii. 5. &c. but 
Mot found in Italy, . | W 
Io carry off the water, (ad aquam, vel uliginem nimiam de- 
ducendam), drams (IR8ciL1a, vel M inciles) were made, both 
covered and open, (cæcæ et patentes), according to the nature 
of the ſoil, and water furrows, (ſulci aquaru, vel elices, qugd 
undum eliciunt, Virg. G. i. 109.) Col. ii. 2. & 8. Plin. Xvi. 
The inſtruments uſed in tillage, were, | 
ARATRUM, the plough; concerning the form of which, 
authors are not agreed. Its chief parts were, 'TeMo, the 
"beam ; to which the jugum or yoke was faſtened : STIVA, 
che plough tail or handle; on the end of which was a croſs- 
bar, (tranfoerſa regula, called MAxicULa), which the plough- 
man-(aratoy; v. mabultus) took hold of, and by it diredted e 
plough; Vowes, vel - ic, the plough ſhare; BURIS, a crook- 
ed piece of wood, which weut between the beam and the 
plough-ſhare; hence AKA TRM CURVUM, Virg. G. i. 170. re- 
preſented by VirgiF as the principal part of the plough, to 
which there ſeems to be nothing exactly ſimula? in modern 
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ploughs; to it was fitted the DExTALE, the ſhare beam, 3 
piece of timber on which the ſhare was fixed ; called by Vir. 
gil, duplici dentalia dorſo, i. e. lato; and by Varro, dens: to the 
buris, were alſo fixed two AUREs, ſuppoſed to have ſerved in 
place of what we call meld-boards, or earth-boards, by which 
the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown back, [ rege11. 
tur); CULTER, much the ſame with our coulter, Phy. xvili. 
18. RALLA, or rulla, vel -um, the plough-ſtaff, uſed for 
cleaning the plough-ſhare, Id. 19. 

The Romans had ploughs of various kinds; ſome with 
wheels, earth-boards, and coulters, others without them 
&c. The common plough had neither coulter nor earth- 
boards. 

The other inſtruments were, LIGO, or paLa, a ſpade, uf. 
ed chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but antiently alſo in 
corn-fields, Liv. itt. 26. Horat. Od. iii. 6. 38. Ep. i. 14. 27. 
Ras r RUM, a rake; SARCULUM, a farcle, a hoe, or weeding. 
hook; Bipkxs, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron 
teeth, for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around 
the plants, Virg. G. ii. 400. Occa, vel CRATES DENTAra, 
a harrow, Virg. G. i. 91. Plin. xvii. 18. IrPEx, a plank 


with ſeveral teeth, drawn by oxen, as a wain, to pull roots 


out of the earth, Yarr. L. L. iv. 31. Marra, a mattock, or 

hand-hoe, for cutting out weeds, ! iti. 311. Dor ABA 
an addice, or adz, with its edge athwart the handle: Sxco- 
RIS, an axe, with its edge parallel to the handle: ſometimes 
Joined in one; hence called SECURIS DOLABRATA 3. uſed not 
only in vineyards, but in corn helds, for cutting roots of trees, 
c. Col. ii. 2. The part of the pruning-knife, (fa/x), made 
in the form of the half-formed moon, ( /emiformis lune), was 
alſo called SEcuris, Cal. iv. 25. 

The Romans always ploughed with oxen, uſually with a 
ſingle pair, ( fngulis jugis, vel paribus), Cic. Verr. ii. 21. of- 
ten more, Flin. xvili. 18. ſometimes with three in one yoke, 
Col. vi. 2. 10. What a yoke of oxen could plough in one day 
was called JuGum, Farr. R. R. i. 10. vel JUGERUM, Plin. 
XV111. 3. 

_ while young, were trained to the plough with great 
care, Virg. G. iii. 163. Parr. i. 20. Col. vi. 2. e ſame per- 


{on managed the plough, and drove the cattle, (RRxc rox, iin. 
| Bp. 3. 17.) with a tick, ſharpened at the end, called STIMu- 
Los, (xcyrper), à goad. They were uſually yoked by the neck, 

| | ſometimes 
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ſometimes by the horns, Plin. viii. 45. Col. ii. 2. The common 
length of a furrow, made without turning, was 120 feet; hence 
called Ac r us, whichſquared, and doubled in length, made a U- 
GERUM, Plin. xviii. 3. uſed likewiſe as a meaſure among the 
Hebrews, 1 Sam. xiv. 14. 

The oxen were allowed to reſt a little at each turning, Cal. 
i. 2. Cum ad verſuram ventum eft, vel, Cum verſus perattus eſt, 
i. & cum ſulcus ad finem perductus eft ; and notat any other time; 
{nec ſtrigare in actu ſpiritus, i. e. nec interquieſcere inducends ſul- 
% Plin. xviii. 19. nec in media parte verſare conſiſlere, Col. ii. 2.) 

When in ploughing, the ground was raiſed in the form of 
2 ridge, it was called PORCA, (i. e. inter duos ſulcus terra ela- 
in, vel eminent, Varr. R. R. i. 29. Feſt-in[myorcrToOR), or Lira, 
Cal. it. 4+ But Feſtus makes po to be alſo the furrows on each 
ide of the ridge for carrying off the water, properly called cor 
11ctz Plin. 18. 19. f. 49. Hence LiRaRE, to cover the ſeed when 
ſown with the plough, by fixing boards to the ploughſhare, 
Plin. xviii. 20. Varr. i. 29. when thoſe (ide furrows were made, 
Cal. ti. 4. Theſe ridges are alſo called SULct; for ſulcus denotes 
not only the trench made by the plough, but the earth thrown 
up by it, Virg. G. i. 113. 

The Romans indeed ſeem never to have ploughed in ridges 
unleſs when they ſowed. They did not go round when they 
came to the end of a field, as our ploughmen do, but returned 
in the ſame tract. They were at great pains to make ſtraight 
furrows, and of equal breadth. Ihe ploughman who went 
crooked, was faid DELIRARE, (i. e. de lira decedere ; hence 
a refo et æquo, et a communt ſenſu recedere, to dote, to have the 
intellect impaired by age or paſſion, Horat. ep. i. 2. 14. Cic. Orat. 
it. 18) and PRAÆVARICARI, to prevaricate ; whence this word 
was transferred to expreſs a crime in judicial proceedings, Plin. 
xviii. 19. ſ. 49. See p. 270. | 

To break and divide the ſoil, the furrows were made ſo nar- 
row, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
eſpecially when a field had been frequently ploughed, I. This 
was occaſioned by the particular form of the Roman plough, 
which when held upright, only ſtirred the ground, without 
turning it to 2 fide. 

The places where the ground was left unmoved, { crudum et 
immotum), were called SCAMNA, baulks, 1b. & Cal. ii. 2. 

'Fhe Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
fallow alternately, (alterms, ſc, annis), Virg. G. i. 7t. as is 
Rill done in Switzerland, and ſome provinces of France. 
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They are ſuppoſed to have been led to this from an opinion, 
that the earth was in ſome meaſure exhauſted by carrying a crop, 
and needed a year's reſt to enable it to produce another; gr 
from the culture of olive trees, which were ſometimes in corn. 
fields, and bore fruit only once in two years, Col. v. 6. Farr. 
i. 55. Plin. xv. 3. | | 

A field ſown every year, was called RESTIBILIS after a 
year's reſt or longer, NOV ALIS, m. vel novale, or Vervyac. 
TUM, Plin. xviii. 19. ſ. 49. (quzd were ſemel aratum ęſt) When 

a field, after being long uncultivated, {rudus vel crudus), was 
ploughed for the firſt time, it was ſaid PROScIx bi; the ſecond 
time, zerari, vel OFFRINGI, becauſe then the clods were bro. 
ken by ploughing acroſs, and harrowing, Fe/tus, Plin. xyiii. 20, 
the third time, tertiari, LiRaRi, vel in liram redigi, becauſe 
then the ſeed was ſown, Farr. i. 2g. But four or five ploughing; 
were given to ſtiff land, ſometimes nine, Virg. G. i. 47. Pin. 
xviii. 20. Plin. ep. v 6. | 

To expreſs this, they ſaid, tertis, quarto, guints ſulco ſcrert, 
for ter, quater, quinquies arare. One day's ploughing, or one 
yoking, was called UNA oPERA; ten, decem opere, Col, ii, 4. 

Fallow-ground was uſually ploughed in the ſpring and ay. 
tumn; dry and rich land, in winter; wet and ſtiff ground, 
chiefly in ſummer :; Hence that is called the beſt land, (tin 

ſeges), Bis qu SOLEM, BIS FRIGORA SENSIT, i. e. bis per Aa- 
tem, bis per hiemem arata, Plin xviii. 20. Virg. G. i. 48. Thus 
alſo ſeges is uſed for ager or terra, Id. iv. 129. Cic. Tuſc. ii, ;, 
Locus ubi prima paretur arberibus SEGEsS, i. e. ſeminarium, a nur- 
ſery, Virg. G. ii. 266. but commonly for /ata, growing corn, 
or the like, a crop; as /eges lini, G. i. 77. or metaphorically for 
a multitude of things of the fame kind; thus, Seges wirorun;, 
Ovid. Met. iii. 110. Virg. G. it. 142. Seges telorum, An. iii. 
46. Seges gloriæ, a field, Cic. Mil. 13. 

The depth of the furrow in the firſt ploughing, (cum ſulcu; 
altius imprimeretur), was uſually three fourths of a foot, or 
nine inches, (ſulcus DODRANTALI1S), Plin. xviii. 19. Pliny calls 
ploughing four fingers or three inches deep, SCARIFICATI0, 
46. 17. tenut ſulco arare, 18. tenut ſuſpendere ſulco, Virg. G. i. 

The feed was ſown from a baſket, (S4 TokIA, fc. corbis, 
trimadia, containing three buſhels, Col. ii. 9.) It was yo | 


ed by the hand, Cic. Sen. 15. Plin. xviii. 24. and that it miMt 


be done equally, the hand always moved with the ſtep, 43 
with us, . . 
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The Romans either ſowed above furrow, (in lira), or under 
furrow, (ub ſulco), commonly in the latter way. The ſeed was 
ſown on a plain ſurface, and then plowed, ſo that it roſe in 
rows, and admitted the operation of hoeing. It was ſometimes 
covered with rakes and harrows, (raftris, vel crate dentata), 
Plin. xvii. 20. | 

The principal ſeed-time (tentpus ſativum, ſationis, v. ſemi- 
nationis, vel ſementem faciend:), eſpecially for wheat and barley, 
was from the autumnal æquinox, to the winter ſolſtice, Virg. 
G. i- 208. and in ſpring as foon as the weather would permit, 
Col. ii. 8. Parr. i. 34. 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper ſeaſons 
for ſowing, but alſo to the choice of feed, and to adapt the 
quantity and kind of ſeed to the nature of the foil, Yarr. i. 44. 
Virg. G. i. 193. Plin. xviii. 24. ſ. 55. . 

When the growing corns, ( /egetes, vel ſata, -orum), were 
too luxuriant, they were paſtured upon, (depaſcebuntur), Virg. 
9%. .-, | 
To 7 4 Vi the weeds, two methods were uſed; SARCU- 
LATIO vel /farr:iti9, hoeing ; and RUNCATIO, weeding, 
pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them with a hook. 
Sometimes the growing corns were watered, (rigabantur), 
Virg. G. 106. | 

In ſome countries, lands are ſaid to have been of ſurpriſing 
fertility, yielding an hundred-fold, (ex uno centum), fometimes 
more; as in Paleſtine, Gen. xxvi. 12. in Syria and Africa, 
Varr. i. 44. in Hiſpama Beta, and Egypt, the Leontine 
plains of Sicily, around Babylon, &c. Plin. xviit. 10. & 17. 
But in Italy in general, only ten after one, (ager cum decimo 
efficiebat, efferebat, v. fundebat ; decimo cum fencre reddebat), 
Varr. i. 44. as in Sicily, Cic Verr. iii. 47. ſometimes not a- 
bove four, { frumenta cum quarts reſpondebamt), Col. iii. 3. 

The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans, was wheat, of 
different kinds, and called by different names, TRITICUM, 
ſligo, robus, allo FAR, or ader, far adoreum vel ſemen ado- 
reum, or ſimply adoreum ; whence aDoREA, warlike praiſe 
or glory: Adored aliquem afficere, Plaut. Amph. i. 1. 38. 
i. e. glarid, v. 2. 10. becauſe a certain quantity of corn, 
fador), uſed to be given as a reward to the foldiers after a 
victory, 1orat. od. iv. 3. 41. Plin. xviii. 3. No kind of wheat 
among us exactly anſwers the deſcription of the Roman 
for. What reſembles it moſt, is what we call pelt. | 

2 XY 2 FAR 
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FAR is put for all kinds of corn; whence Farixa, meal; 
Farina ſilignea, vel triticea, ſimila, vel femilago, flos filiginis, pets 
en tritici, flour. Cum fueris naſtræ paulo ante farine, i. e. ge- 
neris vel gregis, Perl. v. 115. 

Barley, HORDEUM, vel ordeum, was not fo much culti. 
vated by the Romans, as wheat. It was the food of horſes, 
Col. vi. 30. fometimes uſed for bread, { panis hordeaceus), Plin, 
xviii. 7. f. 14. given to ſoldiers, by way of puniſhment, 


inſtead of wheat, Liv. xxvii. 13. In France and Spain, alſo 


in Pannonia, Doo. xlix. 36 eſpecially before the introduction 
of vineyards, it was converted into ale, as among us, called 
coelia, or ceria in Spain, and cerviſia in France, Plin. xiv. 22. 
the froth or foam of which, (puma), was uſed for barm or 
yeaſt in baking, {pro ferments), to make the bread lighter, 
xviii. 7. and by women for improving their ſkin, (ad cutem ny. 
eriendam), Id. xxii. 25. | 

Oats, AVENA, were cultivated chiefly as food for horſes; 
ſometimes alſo made into bread, (paris avenaceus). Avena 
is put for a degenerate grain, (mitt m frumentt, cum hordeum in 
eam degenerat), Plin. xviii. 17. Cic. Fin. v. 30. or for oats, 
which grow wild, /feriles auenæ, i. e. gue non feruntur), Serv. 
in Virg. Ecl. v. 37. G. i. 153. 226. 

As the ruſtics uſed to play on an oaten ſtalk; hence aver; 
is put for a pipe, (tibia, vel fiflula), Virg. ecl. i. 2. i. 27, 
Martial. viii. 3. So calamus, ſlipula, arundo, ebur, & c. 

Flax or lint (LINUM) was uſed chiefly for fails and cordage 
for ſhips; likewiſe for wearing apparel, particularly by the 
nations of Gaul, and thoſe beyond the Rhine, Plin. xix. 1. 


fometimes made of ſurpriſing fineneſs, id. The rearing of 


flax was thought hurtful to land. Virgil joins it with oats and 
POPPY, G. i. 77. : 3 : 
Willows, (SALICES), were cultivated for binding the vines 
to the trees, that ſupported them; for hedges, Virg. G. ii. 
436. and for making baſkets. They grew chiefly in moitt 
ground; hence udum ſalictum, Horat. Od. ii. 5. 8. Liv. xxv. 
17. Cato 9. So the oſier, filer; and broom, geniſta, Virg. 
G. ii. 11. ; 
Various kinds of pulſe (/egumina) were cultivated by the Ro- 
mans; FABA, the bean; pijum, peaſe ; lupinum, lupine, a- 
selus, phaſelus, vel pheſe#lus, the kidney-bean ; /ens, lentil, ci- 
cer v. cicercula, victa v. ervum, Vetches, or tares; /eſarum, v. 
, &c. Ibeſe ſerved chiefly for food to cattle ; ſome ot 
them 
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them alſo, for food to ſlaves and others, eſpecially in times of 
ſcarcity z when not only the ſeed, but alſo the huſks or pods, 
{ fligue), were eaten, Horat. ep. ii. f. 123. Perf. iii. 35. The 
turnip, (rapum, V. -a, vel rapus), was cultivated for the ſame 
purpoſe, Plin xvii. 13. 

There were ſeveral things ſown, to be cut green for fodder to 
the labouring cattle ;'as oc7mwun, vel mum, fenum Grecum, vi- 
cia, cicera, ervum, & c. particularly the herb medica; and city/us 
for ſheep, Plin. xiii. 24. 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows, (Pr4- 
TA, quaſi ſemper parata, Pln. xvii. 5.) for raiſing hay and 
feeding cattle, by cleaning and dunging them, ſowing vari- 
ous graſs ſecds, defending them from cattle, and ſometimes 
watering them, Col. ii. 17. | | 

Hay (Fx NUM) was cut and piled up in cocks or ſmall hea 
of a conical figure, (in metas extructum); then collected into 
large ſtacks, or placed under covert, Cel. ii. 22. When the 
hay was carried off the field, the mowers ( fenisces, vel -c 
went over the meadows again, { prata ficiliebant, 1. e. falcibus 
conſecabant), and cut what they had at firſt left. This graſs 
was called ficilimentum, and diftinguiſhed from fenum. 2 
hay was called F NU CARDUM, Plin. xviii. 28. 

The antient Romans had various kinds of fences, (eta, 
ſepes, vel ſepimenta), a wall, (maceria), hedge, wooden tence, 
and ditch, for defending their marches, ({/mites), and corn- 
fields, Firg. C. i. 250. and for encloſing their gardens and 
orchards, but not their meadows and paſture-grounds. Their 
cattle and ſheep ſcem to have paſtured in the open fields, with 
perſons to attend them. They had parks for deer and other 
- wild beaſts, Col. ix. pref. but the only encloſures mentioned 
for cattle, were folds for confining them in the night-time, 
(Ata, v. flabula bubilia, ovitia, caprilia, &Cc.) either in the 
open air, or under covering, Virg. An. vii. 512. 

Corns were cut down (metebantur) by a fickle, or hook, or 
by a ſcythe; or the ears (ie) were ſtript off by an inſtru- 
ment, called BaT1LLUM, i. e. ſerrula ferrea, an iron-faw, Yarr. 
i. 50. Falsx verriculata r:/irata, vel dentata, merga, vel peften ; 
and the ſtraw afterwards cut, Cal. ii. 21. To this Virgil is 
thought to allude, G. i. 317. and not to binding the corn in 
{heaves, as ſome ſuppoſe ; which the Romans ſcem not to 
have done, Col. Ibid. In Gaul, the corn. was cut down by a 
machine drawn by two horſes, Plin. xyviii 30. 

; Some 
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Some kinds alſo of pulſe, and corn, were pulled up by the- 
root, Col. is. 8 on 

The Greeks bound their corn into ſheaves, Homer. Il xviii. 
550. as the Hebrews, Ger. xxxvii. 7. who cut it down with 
ſickles, taking the ſtalks in handfuls, (mergites), as we do, Ruth, 
ii. FG. 

The corn, when cut, was carried to the threſhing-floor, (a- 
rea), or barn, (herreum), or to a covered place, adjoining to 
the threſhing-ſloor, called NUBILARIU, Col. ii. 21. if the ears 
were cutoff from the ſtalks, they werethrown intobaſkets, Vary, 
3. 1, When the corn was cut with part of the ſtraw, it was 
e g in carts or wains, ( playira), as with us, Virg. ii. 
206. 

The AREA, or threſhing- floor, was placed near the houſe, 
Cal. i. 6. on high ground, open on all ſides to the wind, of a 
round figure, and raifed in the middle, Farr. i. 2, 

It was ſometimes paved with flint- ſtones, Cel. i. 6. but u- 
ſually laid with clay, conſolidated with great care, and ſmooth- 
ed with a huge roller, Virg. G. i. 178. 

I! he grains of the corns were beaten out (excutiebantur, tun- 
debantur, terebantur vel exterebantur) by the hoofs of cattle 
driven over it, or by the trampling of horſes, (equarum greſſi- 
bus), Plin. xvii. 30. Virg. G. iii. 132. Col. ii. 21. hence Area 
dum meſſes ſele calente teret ; for frumenta in area terentur, Li- 
bull, i. 5. 22. or by flails, (baculr, fuftes, vel pertice), Ibid. or 
by a machine, called TRaHa, v. zrahea, a dray or ledge, a 
carriage without wheels; or TRIBULA, vel um, made of 
a board or beam, ſet with ſtones, or pieces of iron, (tabula la- 
pidibus, aut ferro aſperata ), with a great weight laid on it, and 
drawn by yoked cattle, (yumentis junctis , Ibid. et Varr. i. 
2. 

Tribllla, a threſhing-machine, has the firſt ſyllable long, from 
70 Tero, to threſh : but tribulus, a kind of thiſtle, (or war- 
like machine, with three ſpikes or more, for throwing or fix- 
ing in the ground, called alſo murex, uſually plural, murices, 
v. tribuli, caltrops, Plin. xix. 1. /. 6. Curt. iv. 13. Veget. iii. 
24). has tri ſhort, from «5, three; and gan, à ſpike or pric- 
kle. 

Theſe methods of beating out the corn, were uſed by the 
Greeks, Homer. I. xx. 495. and Jews, Jai. Xxviil. 27. 

Corn was winnowed, (ventilabatur), or cleaned from the 
chaff, (acus, -eris), by a kind of ſhovel, (vallus, pala, vel venti- 
librum), which threw the corn acroſs the wind, Farr. i. 52- 

or 
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or by a ſieve, (vannus vel cribrum), which ſeems to have been 
uſed with or without wind, Col. ii. 21. as among the Greeks, 
Homer. Il. xiii. 588. and Jews, J xxx. 24. Amos ix. 9. Luke 
xXit. 31. | 

| The corn, when cleaned, (expurgatum), was laid up in gra- 
naries, (horrea vel granaria), variouſly conſtructed, Plin. xvii. 
30. ſometimes in pits, (in ſcrobibus), where it was pre- 


ſerved for many years; Varro ſays fifty, Id. & Parr. i. 


5 The ſtraw was uſed for various purpoſes ; for littering cat- 
tle, ( pecort, ovibus bubuſque ſubRernebatur, unde 5TRAMEN, v. 
tum dium), Varr. i. 1. 3. for fodder, Plin. xvin. 30. and for 
covering houſes 3 whence CULMEN, the roof, from culmus a 
ſtalk of corn, Id. 

The ſtraw cut with the ears, was properly called PaL EA; 
that left in the ground, and afterwards cut, STRAMEN, vel 
flramentum, vel flipula, the ſtubble, which was ſometimes burnt 
in the fields, to meliorate the land, and deſtroy the weeds, Id. 
& Virg. G. 1. 84. 

As oxen were chiefly uſed for ploughing, ſo were the ſlee- 
ces of ſheep for clothing; hence theſe animals were reared 
by the Romans with the greateſt care. Virgil gives directi- 
ons about the breeding of cattle, (qui cultus habende fit pecori); 
of oxen and horſes, (AKMENTA), G. iii. 49. 72. of theep and 
goats, (GREGES), v. 286. alſo of dogs, 404. and bees, iv. as 
a part of huſbandry. | 

While individuals were reſtricted by law to a ſmall portion 
of land, and citizens themſelves. cultivated their own farms, 
there was abundance of proviſions, without the importation 
of grain; and the republic could always command the ſervice 
of hardy and brave warriors, when occaſion required. But 
in after ages, eſpecially under the Emperors, when landed pro- 
perty was in a manner engroſſed by a few, and their immenſe 
eſtates in a great meaſure cultivated by ſlaves, Liv. vi. 12. 
Senec. ep. 114. Rome was forced to depend on the provinces, 
both for ſupplies of proviſions, and of men to fecruit her ar- 
mies: Hence Pliny aſcribes the ruin firſt of Italy, and then 
of the Provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too extenſive 
poſſeſſions, Latifundia, fc. nimis ampla, perdidere Lialiam : jam 
vero et provincias, xviii. 3. & 6. 

The price of land in Italy was encreaſed by an edict of Tra- 
jan, that no one ſhould be admitted as a candidate for an office 


who had not a third part of his eſtate in land, Plin. ep. vi. 19. 
PROPAGATION 
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PROPAGATION of TREES. 


F Romans propagated trees and ſhrubs much in the ſam- 
way as we do. | 
Thoſe are properly called trees (arberes) which ſhoot up in 
one great ſtem, body or trunk, (/lirps, truncus, caudex, vel fi. 
5): and then at a good diſtance from the earth, ſpread into 
ranches and leaves, {rami et folia) ; ſhrubs, (FRUTICES, 


vel virgulta), which divide into branches, (ram, v. -i), and 


twigs or ſprigs, (virge, v. -ulz), as ſoon as they riſe from the 
root. Theſe ſhrubs which approach near to the nature of herbs, 
are called by Pliny /uffrutices. 

Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating trees and 
ihrubs, ( fylve frutice/que), both natural and artificial, G. ii. g. 
&c. 


I. Some were thought to be produced ſpontaneouſly ; as 
the oſier, (er); the broom, (genila) ; the poplar and wil. 
low, (/alix). But the notion of ſpontaneous propagation is 


now univerſally exploded. Some by fortuitous feeds ; as, the 


cheſnut, the e/culus, and oak: Some from the roots of other 
trees; as the cherry, (Cgrasvs, firſt brought into Italy by 
Lucullus from Ceraſus, a city in Pontus, A. U. 6860. and 120 
years after that, introduced into Britain, Plin. xv. 25. /. 3%.) 
the elm and laurel, (/aurus, which ſome take to be the bay- 
tree.) ; | 

II. The artificial methods of propagating trees, were, 
1. By ſuckers, (SToLONEs, unde cognomen, STOLO, Plin. 
xvii. 1. Varr. i. 2.) or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, 
and planted in furrows or trenches, ( /u/ct v. f). 

—2. By ſets, i. e. fixing in the ground branches, (ram, v. 
tale), ſharpened(acuminatt) like {takes, (acuto robore valli vel pali, 
cut into a point; ſudes quadrifide, ſlit at the bottom in four), 
Virg. J. ii. 25. Plin xvii. 17. or pieces of the cleft-wood, 
(caudices ſecti), Id. or by planting the trunks with the roots, 
(flirpes), Id. When plants were ſet by the root, (cum radict 
. ferebantur), they were called ViviRaDices, quickſets, Cic. 
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3. By layers, (propagines), i. e. bending a branch, and 
fixing it in the earth, without disjoining it from the mother- 
tree, whence new ſhoots ſpring, (viva ſud plantaria terrd), 
v. 27. This method was taught by nature from the bramble, 
(ex rubs), Plin. xvii. 13. f. 21. It was chiefly uſed in vines 
and myrtles, Virg. G. ibid. v. 63. the former of which, how- 
ever, were more frequently propagated, | 

—4. By flips or cuttings, ſmall ſhoots cut from a tree, and 
planted in the ground, ( furculi, et MALLEOL1, i. e. ſurcult 
utrinque capitulati), with knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances 
on each fide, like a ſmall hammer, Plin. xvii. 21. 

—5. By grafting, or ingrafting, (INSITIO), i. e. inſert- 
ing a cion, a ſhoot or ſprout, a ſmall branch or gratl (tradux, 
v. ſurculus), of one tree into the ſtock or branch of another. 
There were ſeveral ways of ingrafting ; of which Virgil de- 
ſcribes only one; namely, what is called cleft grafting, which 
was performed by cleaving the head of a ſtock, and putting a 
cion from another tree into the cleft, ( feraces plantæ immittun- 
tur, v. 78. Alterius ramos vertere in alterius, 31.) 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
ſucceed, unleſs it be upon a ſtock, which bears fruit of the 
ſame kind. But Virgil and Columella fay, that any cion ma 
be grafted on any ſtock, Omnis ſurculus omni arbor: inſeri potſt, 
| non eft ei, cui inſeritur, cortice diſſimilis, Col. v. 11. as apples 
on a pear- ſtock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries on a prune 
or plum- ſtock, Virg. G. ii. 33 apples on a plane- tree, pears on 
a wild-aſh, &c. v. 70. Plin. xv. 1 F. ſ. 17. | 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inocula- 
tion, or budding, (aculos imponere, incculare, v. atio). The 
arts of a plant whence it budded, (unde germinaret), were 
called OC ULI, eyes, Plin. xvii. 21. ſ. 35. and when theſe were 
cut off, it was ſaid occecari, to be blinded, Id. xvii. 22. 

Inoculation was performed by making a flit in the bark of 
one tree, and inſerting the bud (gemma, v. germen) of another 
tree, which united with it, v. 73. called alſo EMurLAST RATIO, 
Col. v. 11. But Pliny ſeems to diſtinguiſh them, xvii. 16. f. 
26, The part of the bark taken out, (pars exempta ; anguſtus 
in ipſo nods finus), was called SCUTULA v. TESSELLA, the 
name given alſo to any one of the ſmall diviſions in a chec- 
quered table or pavement, Id. See p. 529. 

Foreſt trees, {arberes filveſlres), were propagated chiefly by 
ſeeds. Olives by truncheons, (zrunci, caudices ſecti, v. lignum 


ficcum), i. e. by cutting or ſawing the trunk or thick branches 
3 into 
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into 2 of a foot, or a foot and a half in length, and plant. 
ing them; whence a root, and ſoon after a tree was formed, 
Virg. G. ii. 20. & 63. 

Thoſe trees which were reared only for cutting, were called 
ARBoREs DU, or which being cut, ſprout up again, (ſuc. 
ciſe repullulant ), from the ſtem or root, Pin. xii. 19. Some 
trees grew to an immenſe height. Pliny mentions a beam of 
larix or larch 120 feet long, and 2 feet thick, xvi. 40. f. 74. 


The greateſt attention was paid to the cultivation of vines, 
They were planted in the ground well trenched and cleaned, 
(in paſtinato, ic. agro), in furrows, or in ditches, Plin. xvii. 22, 
diſpoſed in rows, either in the form of a ſquare, or of a quiz. 
cunx, Virg. G. ii. 277 The outermoſt rows were called Ax. 
TES, Id. 417. & Feſtus. 

When a vineyard was dug up, (r:fodiebatur ), to be planted 
anew, it was properly ſaid repaſlinari, from an iron inſtrument 
with two forks, called p1/finum, Col. iii. 18. which word is put 
alſo for a field ready for planting, {ager paſtinatus). An old 
vineyard thus prepared was called VINETUM RESTIBILE, II. 

The vines were ſupported by reeds, (arundines), or round 
ſtakes, (ALI; whence wites palare, i. e. fulcire vel pedare), or 
by pieces of cleft-oak or olive, not round, (ridice), Plin. xvii. 
22. which ſerved as props, (adminicula, v. pedamenta) ; round 
which the tendrils (claviculæ, v. capreoli, i. e. colliculi v. cauli- 
cult vitei intorti, ut cincinni, Varr. i. 31.) twined. Two reeds 
or ſtakes ſupported each vine, with a ſtick, ( pertica), or reed 
acroſs, called JuUGUM or CANTHERIUM, Col. iv. 12. and the 

ing of the vines to it, CAP1TUM CONJUGATI1O, ef RELIGATIO, 
Cic. Sen. 15. | 

Sometimes a vine had but a fingle pole or prop to ſupport it, 
without a jygum or croſs-pole ; ſometimes four poles, with 2 

jugum to each; hence called vizzs CourL VIA ra, (a cavis adi- 
um compluviis ),. Plin. xvii. 21. if but one jugum, UNIJUGA, 22. 
Concerning the faſtening of vines to certain trees, See p. 452. 
The arches formed by the branches joined together, (cum pal- 
mites ſarments inter ſe junguntur funium made), were called Fu- 
NETA, Plin. xvii. 22. and branches of elms extended to ſuſtain 
the vines, TABULATA, ſtories, Yirg. G. ii. 361. 

When the branches, {palmites v. pampini), were too luxu- 
riant, the ſuperfluous ſhoots or twigs {/armenta } were lopt of 
with the pruning-knife, ( ferro amputata), Cic. Sen. 15. Hence 
Vixss cempeſcere, vel caſtigare; comas flringere, brachia tondere, 
Virg. 
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Virg. G. ii. 368. Pampinare for pampincs decerpere, to lop off 
the ſmall branches, Plin. xvili. 27. , 

The higheſt ſhoots were called FLAGELLA, Virg. G. ii. 299. 
the ——— on which the fruit grew, PaL ux; the ligneous, 
or woody part of a vine, MATERI1A ; a branch ſpringing from 
the ſtock, PawivixariuM : from another branch, Fxocrua- 
uon; the mark of a hack or chop, CIcaTRIX ; whence cica- 
tricoſus, Plin. xvii. 22, Col. v. 6. 

The vines ſupported by croſs-ſtakes in dreſſing, were uſual- 
lycut in form ot the letter X, which was called DecussaT10, 
Calum. iv. 17. 

The fruit of the vine was called UVA, a grape; put for a 
vine, Fire. G. ii. 60. for wine, Horat. od. i. 20. 10. for a vine- 
branch, {pampinus), Ovid. Met. iii. 666. for a ſwarm (examen) 
of Bees, Yirg. G. iv. 558. properly not a ſingle berry, (acinus, 
v. -um), Suct. Aug. 76. but a cluſter, (RACEMUS, i. e. acino- 
rum congeries, cum pediculis), Col. xi. 2. 

The ſtone of the grape was called Vinacers, v. -um, or 
acinus vinaceus, Cic. Sen. 5 Any cluſter of flowers or ber- 
ries, (racemis in orbem circumattus), particularly of ivy, (hede= 
ra), was called COR YMBUS, Plin, xvi. 24. Virg. Ecl. iii. 
39. Ovid. Met. iii. 665. crocei corymbi, i e. flores, 2 x. 301. 

The ſeaſon when the grapes were gathered, was called Vix- 
DEMIA, the vintage, (a vino demendo, i. e. wuvis legendis); 
whence vindemiator, a gatherer of grapes, Horat. Sat. i. 7. 
SF h 
Vineyards, (VINE E, vel vineta), as fields, were divided 
by croſs paths, called LIMI TES; (hence limitare, to divide or 
ſcparate, and limet, a boundary): The breadth of them was 
determined by law: See /ex MamiLia. A path or road from 
eaſt to weſt, was called DECIMANUS, fc. limes, (a menſura 
denim actuum); from ſouth to north, CARDO, (a cardine 
mundi, i. e. the north pole; thus, mount Taurus is called 
CarDo, Liv, xxxvii. 34-) or /emita, whence ſemitare, to di- 
vide by-paths in this direction, becauſe they were uſually nar- 
rower than the other paths. The ſpaces, (aree), included 
between two ſemitæ, were called PaGIiN#, comprehending 
each the breadth of five pali, or capita vitium, diſtin vines, 
Plin. xvii. 22. Hence agr: COMPAGINANTES, Contiguous 
grounds. | 5 

Vines were planted {/erebantur) at different diſtances, ac- 
cording to the nature of the foil, uſually at the diſtance of 
five feet ; ſometimes of eight; of twenty feet by the Umbr: and 
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Mar, who ploughed and ſowed corn between the vines, 
which places they called PokcuLETa. Vines which were 
tranſplanted, (tranſlate), bore fruit two years ſooner than 
thoſe that were not, {/ate), Plin. ibid. | 

The Limites DECUMANI were called PRORs1, i. e perro ver. 
J, ſtraight ; and the Carnines franſverſ, croſs, Feſtus. From 
the decumari, being the chief paths in a field; hence vtecunas. 
Nus for magnus ; thus, Ova vel poma decumana, Feſtus, Ati. 
penſer decumanus, large, Cic. Fin. ii. 8. So Flufus decrmanus, 
vel decimus, the greateſt, Ovid. Trift. i. 2. 49. Met. xi. 530, 
Sil. xiv. 122. Lucan. v. 672. Senec. Agamn. 502, as pu, fer. 
tius flutus, among the Greeks. LiMITESs is alſo put for the 
ſtreets of a city, Liv. xxxi. 24. 

Pliny directs the /:mites decumant in vineyards to be, made 
eighteen feet brbad ; and the cardines, or tranſverſe limites, ten 
feet broad, Plin. xvii. 22. ſ. 35. 

Vines were planted thick in fertile ground, {pingui camps), 
and thinner on hills, but always in exact order, (ad unguem), 
Virg. G. ii. 277. | 

The Romans, in tranſplanting trees, marked on the bark 
the way each ſtood, that it might point to the ſame quar- 
ter of the heaven in the place where it was ſet, Virg. G. ii. 
269. | 

| fn the different operations of huſbandry, they paid the ſame 
attention to the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, as ſailors, Id. G. 
i. 204. alſo to the winds, Id. 51. iii. 273. 

The names of the chief winds were, Aguilo, or B:reas, the 
north-wind ; Zephyrur, vel Favenius, the weſt wind; Auſter v. 
Notus, the fouth-wind; Eurus, the eaſt- wind; Corus, Caurus, vel 
Zapix, the north-weſt ; Africus, vel Lins, the ſouth-weſt, Se- 
nec. nat. g. v. 16. Veolturnus, the ſouth-eaſt, &c. But Pliny 
denominates and places ſome of theſe differently, it. 47. xviu. 
33. & 34. Winds ariling from the land were called 4/tam, 
or apagæi; from the ſea, zropei, Plin. ii. 44. 

The antients obſerved only four winds ; called VENTI Ca» 
DINALES, Serv. in Virg. i. 131. becauſe they blow from the 
four cardinal points of the world, Plin. ii. 47. Homer men- 
tions no more, Ody/5. E. 295. So in imitation of him, Ovid, 
Met. 1. 61. {rift. 1. 2. 27. and Manilius, Afron. iv. 589. 
Afterwards intermediate winds were added, firſt one, and then 
two, between each of the venti Cardinals. g 
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CARRIAGES of the ROMANS. 


THE carriages, (VEHIcULa, vefabula, v. -acula ), of the 
antients, were of various kinds: which are ſaid to have 
been invented by different perſons; by Bacchus and Ceres, 
Tibull. ii. 1. 42. Minerva, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 24. Erichthonius, 
Virg. G. iii. 113. the Phrygians, Plin. vii. 56. &c. 

Beaſts of burden were moſt antiently uſed, (animalia vel 
fjumenta, DOSSUARIA, vel dorſualia, from voRSUM, i. e. 
tata pofterisr pars corporis, qued ea devexa fit deorſum, Feſtus). 
A dorſer, dorſel, or doſſer, a pannel, or pack-ſaddle, (clitella 
rel Hratum), was laid on them to enable them to bear their 
burden more eaſily, uſed chiefly on aſſes and mules ; hence 
called CLITELLAR11, humorouſly applied to porters, geruli vel 
bajuli, Plaut. Moſt. iii. 2. 94. but not oxen ; hence CLITEL» 
LE BOVI SUNT 1MPOSIT#, when a taſk is impoſed on one, 
which he is unfit for, Cic. Alt. v. 15. Bos CLITELLAS, ſc. 
portat, Quinctil. v. 11. 

This covering was by later writers called SA GMA; put 
alſo for ela, or ephippium, a ſaddle for riding on: Hence 
jumenta SAGMARIA, vel ſarcinaria, et SELLARIA, eget. ii. 10. 
Lamprid. Helizg. 4. ſometimes with a coarſe-cloth below, 
(CexTo, vel centunculus, a ſaddle-cloth.) 

A pack horſe was called CaBALLUs, or CANTHERIUS, v. 
um, ſc. jumentum, ( quai carenterius, i. e. equus caſtratus, a 
gelding; qui hoc diflat ab equo, quod majalis a verre, a barrow 
or hog from a boar, capus a galls, vervex ab ariete, Varro. de re 
Ruſt. ii. 7. fin.) Cic. Fan ix. 18. 

Hence minime fis cantherium in faſſa, be not a pack-horſe in 
the ditch, Liv. xxiii. 47. Some make cantber;us, the ſame 
with clitellarius, an aſs or mule, and read; Minine, ſc. de- 
ſcendam in viam; Scis, CANTHERIUM IN FOSSA, ſc. guns habe» 
bat obvium, i. e. you know the fable of the horſe meeting an 
aſs in a narrow way, and being trodden down by him, Schef= 
fer. de re vebic. Others ſuppoſe an alluſion to be here made 
to the prop of a vine, Gronovius in loc. | 

He who drove a beaſt of burden, was called AGASO, and 


- 


more rarely AG1TaTOR, Virg. G. i. 273. A leathern-bag, 
( ſaccul us 
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facculus ſcorteut), or wallet, in which one who rode ſuch à 
| carried his neceſſaries, was called Hipeoet na, Senec, 6p. 
87. ManTica, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 106. PERA, vel AvERT4, 2 
cloak-bag or portmanteau, Schahaſt. ib. or BUT, F 
ur. 


An inſtrument put on the back of a ſlave, or any other per- 


ſon, to help him to carry his burden, was called Arumxuia, 
(from aps, tells), rURCA vel FURCILLA, Feftus, Plaut. Cafin. ii. 
8. 2. and becauſe Marius, to diminiſh the number of waggons, 
which were an incumbrance to the army, appointed that the 
foldiers ſhould carry their baggage, {/arcine, vaſa et cibaria), 
tied up in bundles upon furcæ, or forks ; both the ſoldiers and 
theſe furcæ, were called MULI MARIANI, Fi. in Arum- 
nula, & Frontin. iv. 1. 9. Plutarch. in Mar. ExrRILERB 
EJICERE, vel EXTRUDERE FURCA, vel furcilld, to drive away 
by force, Horat. Ap. i. 10. 24. Cic. Att. xvi. 2. 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the ſhoulders, 
or in the hands of men, was called FERCULUM ; as the 
diſhes at an entertainment, Suet. Aug. 74. the ſpoils at a tri- 
umph, Id. Cæſ. 37. the images of the gods at ard games, 


16. 

When perſons were carried in a chair or ſedan, on which 
they ſat, it was called SELLA geftatoria, portatoria, v. fertoria, 
Suet, Ner. 26. or CATHEDRA, Juvenal. i. 64. vi. 90. in a 
couch or litter, on which they lay extended, LECTICA, vel 
CUBILE, Suet. Dem. 2. Ovid. A. A. i. 487. uſed both in the ci- 
ty and on journies, Tac. hiſt. i. 35. Ann. xiv. 4. Plin. ep. iii. 5. 
Suet. Oth. 6. Ner. 26. Vit. 16. 00 
covered Cic. Phil. ii. 41. Att. x. 12. with curtains of ſkin or 
cloth, Martial. xi. gg. 11. called PLaGuLm, Suet. Tit. 10. 
which were occaſionally drawn aſide, Senec. Suas. 7. ſometimes 
with a window of glaſs, or tranſparent ſtone, Juv. iii 242. 
iv. 20. fo that they might either read or write, or fleep in them, 

iii. 249. There were commonly ſome footmen or laqueys, 
who went before the ſedan, (cuxsokks), Petron. 28. Senec. ep. 

123. 

The ſelle and lefice of women were of a different eonſtruc - 
tion from thoſe of men; hence ſella vel lectica muliebris, Oth. 
6. the cathedra is ſuppoſed to have been peculiar to women, 
Fuv. vi. 91. Mart. xii. 38. The /ella uſually contained but one; 
the /efica, one or more, Tacit. hift. iii. 67, Suet, Ner. 9. 2 


4d. 76. the corpſe and other things carried at a funeral, Id. Cal. 


metimes open, and ſometimes 
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A fr. ii. 9. The ſella had only a ſmall pillow, {cervical ), to 
tecline the head on, Juv. vi. 352. The ſectica had a mattreſs, 
Senec. ad. Marc. 16. ſtuffed with feathers : hence penſiles plume, 
Juv. i. 159. ſometimes with roſes, (pulvinus roſ4 farctut), Cie. 
Verr. v. 11 probably with ropes below, Mart. ii. 59.6. Geil. x. 3. 

The ſellæ and lice were carried by ſlaves, called LECTI- 
CAR II, calones geruli, v. bajuli, Senec. ep. Ixxx. 110. dreſt 
commonly in a dark or red penula, Id. ben. iti. 28. tall, (longi 
v. proceri), and handſome, Senec ep. 110. from different coun- 
tries, Jwv. iii. 249. viii. 132. ix. 142. They were ſupported 
on poles, (ASSERES, vel amites }, Id. & Mart. ix. 23. 9. 
not fixt, but removeable, (exempriles}, Suet. Cal. 58. placed 
on the ſhoulders or necks of the ſlaves, Plin. pan. 22. & 24. 
hence they were ſaid aliquem SUCCOLLARE, Swet. Cl. 10. and 
thoſe carried by them, /ucco/lari, Id. Oth. 6. who were thus 
greatly raiſed above perſons on foot, particularly ſuch as were 
carried in the ///a or cathedra, Id. 

The /el/a was commonly carried by two, Fuv. ix. 142. and 
the lectica, by four; ſometimes by fix, hence called hexaph#rox, 
Mart. ii. 81. and by eight, OCTOPHOROS, v. n, Id. vi. 
59. Ix. 3. See p. 473. x | 

When the Lectica was ſet down, it had four feet to ſu 
it, uſually of wood, Catull. x. 22. ſometimes of filver or gold, 
Athen. v. 10. The kings of India had Lecticæ of ſolid gold, Curt. 
vüi. 9. : | | 

The uſe of Lecticæ is thought to have been introduced at 
Rome from the nations of the Eaſt towards the end of the re- 
public. But we find them mentioned long before on journey, 
and in the army, Liv. xxiv. 42. Gell. x. 3. The Emperor 
Claudius is ſaid firſt to have uſed a /e/a covered at top, Dis. 
Ix. 2. | 

They do not ſeem to have been uſed in the city in the time of 
Plautus or of Terence; but they were ſo frequent under Cæ- 
lar, that he prohibited the uſe of them, unleſs to perſons of a 
certain rank and age, and on certain days, Set. | Czf. 
43. Cl. 28. Thoſe who had not ſedans of their own, got 
them to hire, Juvenal. vi. 352. ix. 142. Hence we read in 
later times of CoRORA et CasTRA Lecticariorum, who ſeem to 
have conſiſted not only of ſlaves, but of plebeians of the loweſt 
rank, particularly freed-men, Mart. iii. 46. SELLz erant ad 
exonerandum ventrem apte, et PRxiva Tx, vel FAMILIARIc, 
Varr. R. R. i. 14. ct PuBLict, Martial. xii. 78. 

A kind of cloſe litter carried (gata v. deportata) by two 


mules, 
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mules, (Muli, ex equa et aſino; Hinni, VII, v. Bur poNEö, 


ex equo et aſina), Plin. viii. 44. J. 69. or little horſes ; Manx, - 


equi minuti, vel pumilii, ſ. -iones, dwarfs), was called BAS. 

ARNA, mentioned only by later writers. 

A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was cal. 
led TRAHA, v. -ea, v. · ga, a ſledge; uſed in ruſtic work, in 
beating out the corn, See p. 542. (called by Varro Penicum,, - 
ploflelium, R. R. 1. 52. becauſe uſed for that purpoſe by the 
Carthaginians), and among northern nations in travelling on 
the ice and ſnow. 

Carriages with one wheel were called UnaroTa, ygin. ii, 
14. A vehicle of this kind drawn by the hands of ſlaves, Chi- 
RAMAXIUM, Perron. 28. or ARCUMA, Fefur. A vehicle with 
two wheels, BixoTUM ; with four, guatrirodium, (7irpaxma; 
&rmny v. rtrydreoxet, guatuer rotarum currus, Homer Il. g. 324, 

Two horſes yoked to a carriage were called BIG E, byig;, 
v. bijtiges ; three, trigæ; and four, guadrige, guadrijigi, v. 
ges; frequently put for the chariot itſelf, b1zuge curriculum, 
Suet. Cal. 19. guadrijugus currus, Virg. G. iii. 18. but Curri- 
culum is oftener put for curſus, the race, Cic. Rabir. 10. Mar- 
cell. 2. Horat. od. i. 1 3. We alſo read of a chariot drawn by 
fix horſes, joined together a- breaſt, (ab Auguſto ſejuget, ficut 
et elephanti, Plin. xxxiv. 5. ſ. 10.) for ſo the Romans always 
yoked their horſes in their race chariots: Nero once drove a 
chariot at the Olympic games, drawn by ten horſes, { auriga- 
vit decemjugem, ſc. currum ), Suct. N. 24. See alſo Aug. 94. 

Thoſe who drove chariots in the circus at Rome, with what- 
ever number of horſes, were called QUADRIGARII, Se, 
Ner. 16. from the guadrige being molt frequently uſed; hence 
FACTIONES QUADRIGARIORUM, Fetus. 

Thoſe who rode two horſes joined together, leaping quick- 
ly from the one to the-other, were called DESULTORES ; 


hence deſultor, v. deſertor amoris, inconſtant, Ovid. Am. i. 3. 


15. and the horſes themſelves, DEsuL ToRII, Liv. xliv. 9. 
Suet. Cæſ. 39. ſometimes ſucceſsfully uſed in war, Liv. xxiii. 29. 

The vehicles uſed in races were called CURRUS, or cur- 
ricula, chariots, a currendo, from their velocity, having only 
two wheels, by whatever number of horſes they were drawn: 
So thoſe uſed in war by different nations; of which ſome were 
armed with ſcythes, C currus falcati, falcate quadrige, ) in dit- 
ferent forms, Liv. xxxvii. 41. & 42. Curt. iv. 9. Alſo thoſ- 
uſed by the Roman magiſtrates, the conſuls, prætors, cenſors, 


and chief ZEdiles, whence they were called MacisTRATUS 
I CURULES, 
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evRvt.es, Cell. iii. 18. and the ſeat on which thefe magi- 
{trates far in the ſenate-houſe, the ra, or tribunal of juſtice, 
SELLA CURULS, becauſe they carried it with them in 
their chariots, Id. & Idar xx. 11. 

It was a ſtool or ſear without a back, (anaclinterium, v. ta- 
bulatum a tergo furgens in quod reclinari paſſet), with four crook- 
ed feet, fixed to the extremities of croſs pieces of wood, join- 
ed by a common axis, fomewhat in the form of the letter X, 
{decuffatim ), and covered with leather; ſo that it might be 
occaſionally folded together for the convenience of carriage, 
and ſet down wherever the magiftrate choſe to uſe it, Plutarch, 
in Mar. Suet. Aug. 43. Gell. vi. g. adorned with ivory ; hence 
called CURULE EBUR, Horat. ep. i. 6. 53. and ALTA, Sil. viii. 408, 
becauſe frequently placed on a tribunal, or becauſe it was the 
emblem of dignity ; ReG14, becauſe firſt uſed by the kings, 
Liv. i. 20. Virg An. xi. 334. berrowed from the Tuſcans, 
Fler. i. 5. | 

A carriage in which matrons were carried to games and ſa- 
cred rites, was called Pil. SN Tun, an eaſy ſoft vehicle, (penile) 
Serv. in Virg. En, viii. 666. with four wheels; uſually 
painted with various colours, {fd. xx. 12. The carriage 
which matrons uſed in common {fefto profeioque) was called 
CARPENTUM, Liv. v. 25. named from Carmenta, the mo- 
ther of Evander, Ovid. Faſt. i. 619, commonly with two 
wheels, and an arched covering; as the flamines uſed, { currus 
arcuatus) Liv. i. 21. 48. Suet, Th. 2. Cl. 11. ſometimes with- 
out a covering, Liv. i. 34. Women were prohibited the uſe 
of it in the ſecond Punic war by the Oppian law, Liv. wxxiv. 
1. which however was foon after repealed, Id. 8. put for any 
carriage, Flor. i. 18. iii. 2. 10, 

A ſplendid carriage with four wheels, and four horſes, a- 
dorned with ivory and filver, in which the images of the gods 
were led in ſolemn proceſſion from their ſhrines, ſe /acrariis) 
at the Circenſtan games, to a place in the Circus called PoLvi- 
NAR, Suet. Aug. 45. where couches were prepared for placing 
them on, was called THENSA, Fetus, from the thongs 
ſtretched before it, {/2yatenſa) Aſc. in Cic. Verr. i. 59. attend- 
ed by perſons of the firſt rank, in their moſt magnificent ap- 
parel, Liv. v. 41. who were ſaid Thenſam DUCERE vel pa- 
DUCERE, Id. & Suet. Aug. 43- Feſp. 5. who delighted to touch 
the thongs by which the chariot was drawn, ( funemgque manu 
contingere gaudent), A fcon. ib. Virg. En. ii. 239. And if a 


boy puer patrimus et matrimus } * to let 80 ben 
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the thong which he held, it behoved the proceſſion to be re. 

newed, Cic. Reſp. H. 10. & 11. 

Under the emperors, the decreeing of a Thenſa to any one, 
was an acknowledgement of his divinity, Suet. Cf. 76. 

A carriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiouſly 
was called CISIUM, q. citium, Cic. Phil. ii. 31. S. Roſc. 7. 
Senec. ep. 72. the driver, Cis1aRivs, Uſpian, drawn uſually 
by. three mules, Auſon. ep. viii. 7. its body (cagſum, v. -a) of 
baſket-work, (PLOXIM UM, v. enum), Feſtus. A larger car- 
- riage for travelling, with four wheels was called RHEDA, a 
Gallic word, Quinctil. i. g. Cic. Mil. 10. Att. v. 17. vi. 1. 
or CARRUCA, Suet. Ner. 30. the driver, Rirpaklus, or Cax- 
RUCARIUS, 46. an hired one MERiTORIA, Suet. Cæſ. 57. both 
alſo uſed in the city, Martial. iii. 47. ſometimes adorned with 
filver, Plin. xxxiii. 11. An open carriage with four wheels, 
for perſons of inferior rank, as ſome think, was called PE- 
TORRITUM, Gell. xv. 30. Horat. Sat. i. 6. 104. alſo a Gal- 
lic word, Feſtus. | 

A kind of ſwift carriage uſed in war by the Gauls and Bri- 
tains, was called ESSEDUM, C/. B. G. iv. 33. Virg. G, 
iii. 204. the driver, or rather one who fought from it, EssgE- 
DARIUS, Cic. Fam. vii. 6. Cef. v. ig. adopted at Rome for 
common uſe, Cic. Phil, ii. 58. Suet. Cal. 26. Galb. vi. 18. 

A carriage armed with ſcythes, uſed by the ſame people CO- 
VINUS, S.. xvii. 418. the driver, Covinarius, Tacit. Agr. + 
xxxv. 36. ſimilar to it, was probably BEN NA, Feſtus. 

In the war- chariots of the antients, there were uſually but 
two perſons, one who fought, (bellator), and another who di- 
rected the horſes, (aurĩga, the charioteer), Virg. Zn. ix. 339. 
xii. 469. 624. 737. 

An open carriage for heavy burthens (vehiculum onerarium) 
was called PLAUSTRUM, or veha, (), a waggon or wain; 
generally with two wheels, ſometimes four; drawn commonly 
by two oxen, or more, Virg. G. iii. 5 36. ſometimes by aſſes or 
mules. A waggon or cart with a coverlet wrought of ruſhes 
laid on it, for carrying dung or the like, was called SCIRPEA, 
Parr. L.. L. iv. 3. properly the coverlet itſelf, ſc. crates; In 
plauflrs ſcirpea lata fuit, Ovid. Faſt, vi. 780. A covered cart or 
waggon laid with cloaths, for carrying the old or infirm of 
meaner rank, was called ARCERA, quai arca, Gell. xx. 1. 

The load or weight which a wain could carry at once, (uu 
vefturd), was called VEHES, ig, Col. xi, 2. 

A waggon' with four wheels, was alſo called CARRUS v. 
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um, by a Gallic name, Cf: i. 6. 26. Liv. x. 28. or SARRA- 
cUM, Juvenal. iii. 25 5. or EriRaeDiuM, Id. viii. 66. Quin- 
Fil. i. 5. and by later writers, AN GAR IA, vel CLABULARE; 
alſo CARRAGIUA, and a fortification formed by a number of 
carriages, CaRRAGo, Am. Marcellin. xxxi. 20. 

SARRACA ZBozte, v. tis, or plauſtra, is put for tieo con- 
ſtellations, near the north pole, Juvenal. v. 23. Ovid. Met. ii. 
117. called the two bears, (Arcti gemine, vel due %x7%:), UR- 
SA MAJOR, named Helice, (Parrhdſis, i. e. Arcadica), Lucan. 
i. 237. Cic. Acad. iv. 20. PaRRnasts ARcTos, Ovid. Triff. 
i. 3. 48. from Calliſto, the daughter of Lycaon, king of Ar- 
cadia, who is ſaid to have been converted into this conſtella- 
tion by Jupiter, Ovid. Met. ii. 506. and URsa MinoR, called 
CyNOSURA, i. e. , dg, cans cauda, Cic. N. D. ii. 41. Ovid. 
Faſt. in. 106. 

The greater bear alone was properly called PLAausTRUM, 
Hygin. pcet. Afiron. i. 2. from its reſemblance to a waggon, 
whence we call it Charles's wain, or the plough; and the ſtars, 
which compoſe it, TRIOxES, Martial. vi. 58. q. TeroNEs, 

loughing oxen, Varr. L. I. vi. 4. Gell ii. 21. ſeven in num- 
= SEPTEMTRIONES, Cic. ib. 42. But pl/auſtra in the plur. 
is applied to both bears; hence called GEMINI TrioNEs, Virg. 
En. i. 744. alſo ineccidui, v. nunguam occidentes, becauſe they 
never ſet, Cic. ib. Ocean metuentes aquore tingi, Virg. G. i. 240. 
for a reaſon mentioned, Ovid. Faſt. ii. 191. and tard: vel pi- 
gri, becauſe from their vicinity tothe pole, they appear to move 
flow, Neque ſe quõquam in calo commovent, Plaut. Amph. 1. 1. 
117. | | 
The. Ur/a Major is attended by the conſtellation BOOTES, 
q. bubulcus, the ox-driver, Cic. N. D. ii. 42. ſaid to be retard- 
ed by the ſlowneſs of his wains, Ovid. Met. ii. 177. named alſo 
ARCTOPHYLAX, q. ur/# cufior, Manil. i. 316. Cuftos Eryman- 
thidos Urſe, Ovid. Triſt. i. iii. 103. into which conſtellation 
Arcas, the ſon of Calliſto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus 
joined with his mother, Ovid. Met. ii. 506. viii. 206. A ſtar 
in it of the firſt magnitude was called ARCTURUS, q. «pre 
rupee, Ur ſe cauda z DTELLA POST CAUDAM URSE MAJORIS, Serv. 
in Virg. An. i. 744. iii. 5 16. G. i. 204. ſaid to be the fame 
with Bootes, Id. G. i. 67. as its name properly implies, 4pxrev 
der, ir ſee cuſtor. Around the pole, moved the dragon, (draco 
v. anguit), approaching the ur/a major with its tail, and ſurround- 
ing the ur/a miner with its body, Virg. G. i. 244. | 
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The principal parts of 'a carriage were, 1. The wheel; 
(ROTA£), the body of the carriage, (CAPSUM, -us, v. a, 
PLoXEMUM, v. at, Feſtus), and draught-trec, (EMO); to which 
the animals which drew it, were yoked. 

The wheels conſiſted of the axle-tree, (AXIS), a round 
beam, (Iignum, v. AHipes teret), on which the wheel turns; the 
nave, (madiò ſus), in which the axle moves, and the ſpokes (ra- 
di) are fixed; the circumference of the wheel, (peri H eria, v. ro- 
te ſumme cur uatura), Ovid. Met. ii. 108). compoſed of fellies, 
(apsides), in which the ſpokes are faſtened, commonly ſurround. 
ed with an iron ring, (canthus), Quinctil. i. 5. 8. Perf. v. 71. 

A wheel without ſpekes, (non radiata), was called TYM. 
PANUM, from its reſemblance to the end of a drum. It was 
made of ſolid boards, ({tfabu/2), fixed to a ſquare picce of wood, 
as an axis, without a nave, and ſtrengthened by crofs-bars, 
(tranfoerſis aſſeribus), with an iton ring around, { ferreus can- 
thut); ſo that the whole turned together on the extremities of 
the ax/s, called CaR DIN ES, Probus, in Virg. G. i. 163. Such 
wheels were chiefly uſed in ruſtic wains, bid. & G. ii. 444. 
as they ſtill are in this country, and called zwmblers. Tympd num 
is alſo put for a large wheel, moved by horſes or men, for rai- 
ſing weights from a thip, or the like, by means of pullies, (r-- 
chlee), ropes and hooks, a kind of a crane, (tolleno, gres, v. 
vans, Lucyet. iv. geg. or for drawing water, (machina hai 
foria), Vitruv. x. 9. Curva ANTLIA, Mart. ix. 9. ANCLA v. 
ANTH4, Suet. Tib. 51, , Jahn vi. 11). Haus Tun, v. 
rota aguaria, ſometimes turned by the force of water, Lucret. 
v. 317. The water was raiſed through a ſiphon, {/ipho, v. on 
Pfinla, v. canalir), by the force of a ſucker, (emb3/::5, v. um), 
as in a pump, or by means of buckets, (madioli v. hame). Wa- 
ter engines were alſo uled to extinguiſh fires, Plin. ep. x. 42. 
From the ſuppoſed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies. 
AXIS is put for the line around which they were thought to 
turn, Cic. de Univ. 10. Vitruv. ix. 2. and the ends of the axis, 
CaRDINEs, VERTICES, vzl POL1, for the north and ſouth polcs, 
Cic. N. D. ii. 41. Virg. G. i. 242. Plin. ii. 15. Axis and ro- 
Lus are ſometimes put for ce/um, or ether ; thus, ſub ætherit 
axe, i. e. /ub dio vel gere, Virg. An. 11. 512. viii. 28. lucidus 
$olus, iii. 585. Cardines mundi quatuor, the four cardinal points; 
SEPTENTRI0, the north; MERIDIESs, the ſouth; Or1gxs, 
ſc. el, vel ortus ſolis, the eaſt ; OcciDExs, vs occaſws felis, the 
welt ; Qyinctil. xii. 10. 67. carde Eous, the eaſt, Stat. Theb. 
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i, 189. coiduur, v. Heſperins, the weſt, Lacan. iv. 672. v. 7t. 
In the north Jupiter was ſuppoſed to reſide; hence it is called 
Domic!L1UM Jovis, Serv. in Virg. An. ii. 693. SEDES Dro- 
RUM, Peflus in SINISTRE AVEs: and, as ſome think, rorTaA 
coELY, Virg. G. iii. 261. thus, Tempeſtas a vertice, for a ſop- 
tentrione, Id. i. 310. 

The animals uſually yoked in carriages, were horſes, oxen, 
aſſes,” and mules, ſometimes camels, Suet. Ner. 11. Plin viii. 
18. elephants, Curt. viii. g. Plin. viii. 2. Suet. Cl. 11. Senec. de 
Ir. ii. 31. and even lions, Plin. viii. 16. tigers, leopards, and 
bears, Martial. i. 105. dogs, Lamprid. Heliog. 28. goats and 
deer, Mart. i. 52 alſo men, Pim. xxxiii. 3. Lucan. x. 276. 
and women, Lamprid. ib. 29. 

Animals were joined to a carriage, (vebiculo v. ad vehiculum 
jungelantur, Virg. Zn. vii. 724. Cic. Att. vi. 1+ Suet. Cf. 
31.) by what was called JUGUM, a yoke; uſually made of 
of wood, but ſometimes alſo of metal, Horat. Od. iii. 9. 18. 
Ferem. xxviii. 13. placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly 
upon two; of a crooked form, Ovid. Faft. iv. 216. with 2 
bend (curvature) for the neck of each: Hence ſub juGO co- 
gere, v. juhgere ; colla v. cervices jugo ſubjicere, ſubdere, ſubmitte- 
re, v. ſupponere, & eripere : JUGUM ſubire, cervice ferre, detrer · 
tare, exuere, a cervicibus dejicere, excutere, c. 

The yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team with leathern-thongs, (ſora SHA,) Cato. 63. 
Vitruv. X. 8. 

When one pair of horſes was not ſufficient to draw a car- 
riage, another pair was added in a ſtraight line before, and 
yoked in the ſame manner. If only a third horſe was add- 
ed, he was bound with nothing but ropes, without any 

oke. | 
| When more horſes than two were joined a-breaſt, (equata 
frente ), a cuſtom which is ſaid to have þeen introduced by 
one Cliſthenes of Sicyon, two horfes only were yoked to the 
carriage, called JUGALES, jugarit, v. juges, (tuyw'), Feſtus z and 
the others were bound (ape vel adjuncti) on each fide with 
ropes ; hence called FUNALES EQUI, Sit. Tib. 6. Stat. 
Theb. vi. 46: . (Casa, oupares, v. gaffen), Dionyſ.yvit. 73. Iſo 
dor. xvii. 35. Zonar. Ann. ii. or FUNEs, Auſon. epitaph. xxxv. 
10. in a chariot of four, (in quadrigis), the horſe on the right, 
DEXTER, v. primar; on the left, SINISTER, /rvtus ve ſecundus, 
Id. This method of yoking horſes was chiefly uſed in the 

Circenſian games, or in a triumph. | 15 
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The inſtruments by which animals were driven, or excl. 
ed, were, 1. The lath or whip, (Flagrum, v. FLAGELLUM, 
aeert), made of leathern-thongs, (Scurica, /oris horridi,, 
exuraxy, Martial. x. 62). or twiſted cords, tied to the end of 3 
ſtick, ſometimes ſharpened (aculeati) with ſmall bits of iron 
or lead at the end, (HoRRIBILE FLAGELLUM, H:zrat. Sat. i. 3. 
117.) and divided into ſeveral laſhes, (æniæ v. ra), called 
SCORPIONS, 1 Kings, xii. 11. | | 

2. A rod, (VIRGA, Juvenal. iii. 317. Lucan. iv. 683), 
or goad, (STIMULUS, i. e. pertica cum cuſpide acuta, a pole 
or long ſtick, with a ſharp point; Hence ſfimulus alicui adbile. 
re, admovere, addere, adjicere; flimulis fodere, incitare, &c. 
Adverſus ſlimulum calces, ſc. jafare, to kick againſt the goad, 
Ter. Pherm. i. 2. 28. Tos KevTpa AaxTih uy in ſtimulos calcitrare, 
Acts, ix. 5. 

—And 3. A ſpur, (CALCAR, quad calci equitis alligetur ; 
ferrata calce cunFantem impellebat equum, Sil. vii. 696.) uſed on- 
ly by riders: Hence equo calcaria addere, ſubdere, Sc. Alter 
frenis eget, alter calcaribus, ſaid by Ifocrates of Ephrous and 
Theopompus, Cic. Att. vi. 1. Orat. iii. 9. 

The inſtruments uſed for reſtraining and managing horſes, 
were, — 1. The bit or bridle, (FRAENUM, pl. -, v. c), 
ſaid to have been invented by the Lapithe, a people of Theſſaly, 
Virg. G. iii. 115. or by one Pelethronius, Plin. vii. 56. the 


part which went round the ears, was called AuREA; that 


which was put in the mouth, properly the iron or bit, Ora, 
Feftus ; ſometimes made unequal and rough, like a wolt's 
teeth, particularly when the horſe was headftrong, (TENax), 
Liv. xxxix. 5. Ovid. Am. iii. 4. 13. hence frena Luearta, 
Horat. Od. i. 8. 6. Virg. G. iii. 208. Ovid. Am. i. 2. 15. or 
Lori, Id. Triſt. iv. 6. 4. Frena injicere, concutere, accipere, 
mandere, detrahere, lax are, c. Frænum merdere, to be impa- 


tient under reſtraint or ſubjection, Cic. Fam. xi. 23. but in 


Martial. i. 105. & Stat. Sylv. i. 2. 28. to bear tamely. 

The bit was ſometimes made of gold, as the collars, (mon: 
a), which hung from the horſes neck ; and the coverings for 
their backs {//rata) were adorned with gold and purple, Ving. 
En. vii. 279. 

2 2. The reins, (HABEN A, vel Lora); hence habenas 
corripere, flectere v. moliri, to manage; dare, immittere, un- 
dere, laxare, permittere, to let out; adducere, to draw in. 

To certain animals, a head-ſtall or muzzle, (Ca pIsTRUu), 
was applied, Virg. G. iii. 188, ſometimes with iron ſpikes * 
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ed to it, as to calves or the like, when weaned, Id 399. or 
with a covering for the mouth, {//cella) ; hence fiſcelirs capiſ- 
trare boves, to muzzle, Plin. xviit. 19. #&%, Deut. xxv. 4. 0s 
conſuere, Senec. ep. 47. But Capiſirum is alſo put for any rope 
or cord; hence witem capiſtro confiringere, to bind, Columel. iv. 
20. Jumenta capiſtrare, to tie with a halter, or faſten to the 
Rall, II. vi. 19. 

The perſon who directed a chariot and the horſes, was call- 
ed AURIGA, Ge, qui lora tenebat); or agitator, (Arne, 
the charioteer or driver, Ovid. Met. ii. 327. Cic. Att. xiii. 21. 
Acad. iv. 29. But theſe names are applied chiefly to 
thoſe who contended in the Circus, Suet. Cal. 54. Ner. xxii. 
24. Plin. Ep. ix. 6. or directed chariots in war, Virg. and al- 
ways ſtood upright in their chariots, (iaſebant curribus), Plin. 
ep. ix. G. Hence AURIGARE for currum regere; and AURI- 
GARIUS, a perſon, who kept chariots for running in the cir- 
cus, Suet. ib. 

Auriga is the name of a conſtellation, in which are two 
ſtars, called Hzp1, the kids; above the horns of Taurus, Serv. 
in Virg, En. ix. 668. On the head of Taurus, are the Hyd- 
det, (ab den, pluere), or Sucule, (a ſuibus), Cic. N. D. ii. 43. 
Plin. ii. 39. Gell. xiii. 9. called Pluvie, by Virgil, An. iii. 
516. and Triftes, by Horace; becauſe at their riſing and ſet- 
ting, they were ſuppoſed to produce rains, Od. i. 3. 14. on 
the neck, or, as Servius ſays, G. i. 137. ante genua tauri, 
Plin. ii. 41. in cauda tauri ſeptem; PLELADES, or VERGI- 
L1Z, the ſeven ſtars. 

AGITATOR is alſo put for agaſs, (qui jumenta agebat), a per- 
ſon, who drove any beaſts on foot, Virg. G. i. 273. But 
drivers were commonly denominated from the name of the 
carriage; thus, rhedarius, plauſtrarius, &c, or of the animals 
which drew it; thus, Mu11o, Suet. Ner. 30. Senec. ep. 87. 
Martial. ix. 58. xii. 24. commonly put for a muleteer, who 
drove mules of burden, (mult clitellarii), Martial. x. 2. & 76. 
28 equiſo, for a perſon, who broke or trained horſes, (equorum 
domitor, qui tolutim incedere, v. badizare decebat, to go with an 
ambling pace), under the Magiſter Equorum, the chief mana- 
ger of horſes, Varro. The horſes of Alexander and Cæſar 
would admit no riders but themſelves, Curt. iv. 5. Plin. viii. 42. 
Dio. xxxvii. 54. N : 
The driver commonly fat behind the pole, with the whip 
in his right hand, and the reins in the left; hence he was faid 
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federe primd ſelll, Phædr. iii. 6. federe temone, v. primo temery, 
i. e. in ſella proxima temoni, Stat. Sylv. i. 2. 144. Propert, iv, 
8. and temone labi,, v. excuti, to be thrown from his ſcat, Ving. 
En. xii. 470. ſometimes dreſt in red, (canufinatus, i. e. vc 
Canufii confefta indutus), Suet. Ner. 30. or ſcarlet, (cacca), Mar- 
tial x. 76. ſometimes he walked on foot, Liv. i. 48. Diny/. 
ir. 39 Senec. ep. 87. 

When he made the carriage go flower, he was ſaid, currun 
equeſque ſuſtinere, Cic. Att. xii. 21. when he drew it back or 
abide, retorquere et avertere, Virg. xii. 485. 

Thoſe who rode in a carriage, or on horſeback, were ſaid 
veht, or portari, eve/t ; or invehi; thoſe carried in a hired ve. 
hicle, (vebiculo meritoric), VEcTORES : ſo paſſengers in a ſhip; 
Cic. nat, v. iii. 37. 3. but vector is alſo put for one who car- 
ries, Ouid. Faft. i. 433. Fulminis vector aguila, Stat. as we- 
bens for one who is carried, Cic. Clar. or. 97. Fuftin. xi. 7. 
Gell. v. 6. ſo invehens, Cic. N. D. i, 28. 

When a perſon mounted a chariot, he was ſaid Currum con- 
feendere, ad, —v. inſcendere, et inſilire, which is uſually applied 
to mounting on horſeback, ſaltu in currum emicare, Virg. xii, 
327. when helped up, or taken up by any one, curru v. incurrum 
tolli. The time for mounting in hired carriages was intimat- 
ed by the driver's cracking his whip, Juvenal. iii. 317. to dif, 
mount, deſcendere v. deſilire. 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, 
Serv. Virg. A. viii. 666. and decorated then with various orna- 
ments, with gold and filyer, and even with precious ſtones, 
Plin. xxxiii. 3. as the Perſians, Curt. iii. 3. x. 1. Hence Ovid. 
Met. ii. 107. 


Of the CITY. 


OME was built on ſeven hills, (co/les, montes, arces, vel 
fuga, nempe, Palatinus, Quirinalis, Aventinus, Calius, 
Vimiralis, Exquilinus, et Janicularis); hence called urbs SEP. 
TiCOLLIS ; by the Greeks, rang, Serv. in Eu. vi. 784. 


G. ii. 535- and a feſtival was celebrated in December, called 
2 | 


SEPTIMGNTICY, 
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BEPTIMONTIUM, Feſtus, Suet. Dom. 4. to commemorate the 
addition of the 7th hills Plutarch. 9. Rom. 68. 

The Janiculum ſeems to be improperly ranked by Servius a- 
mong the ſeven hills of Rome ; becauſe although built on, 
and fortified by Ancus, Liv. i. 33. it does not appear to have 
been included within the city, Id. ii. 10. 51. Dis. 37. Geil. 
xv. 27. although the contrary is afferted by feveral authrors, 
Eutrop. i. 5. The Collis Capitolinus, vel Tarpeius, which Ser- 
vius omits, onght to have been put inſtead of it. 

The Faniculum, Cillis Hertulsrum, and Vaticanus were after- 
wards added. | 

1. Mons PALATINUS, vel PALATIUM, the Palatine 
mount, on whucli alone Romulus built. Here Auguſtus had 
his houſe, and the ſucceeding Emperors ; as Romulus had be- 


fore: Hence the emperors houſe was called PALATIUM, a 


palace, Suet. 72. Dio. liii. 16. Dowus PALaTINa, Suet. Cl. 17. 


Veſp. 25. D. 15. and in later times, thoſe who attended the 


Emperor, were called PaLaTixr. 
1. CAPITOLINUS ; fo called from the Capitol built on it, 
formerly named Sa TURN ius, from Saturn's having dwelt there, 
Juſtin. xliii. 1. Firg. ibid. and TARPEIU8S, from Tarpeia, 
who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, Liv. i. 11. Dionys. it. 
38. to whom that mount was aſſigned to dwell in, Liv. i. 33. 
3. AVENTINUS, named from an Alban king of that name, 
who was buried oh it, Liv. i. 3. the place which Remus choſe 
to take the omens, 15. 6. therefore ſaid not to have been in- 
cluded within the Pomerium, Gell. xitt. 14. Senec. de brey. 
rite, 14. till the time of Claudius, 15:4. But others tay, it was 
joined to the city by Ancus, Liv. i. 33. Dionys. iii. 43. called 
alſo Colli Murcivs, from Mucia, the goddeſs of ſleep, who 
had a chapel, Cſacellum)], on it, Fetus; Celli Dia xæ, from a 
temple of Diana; and RExM ON, from Remus, who wiſhe 
the city to be founded there. | 
4- QUIRINALIS, is ſuppoſed to have been named from a 
temple of Romulus, called alſo Quirinus, which ſtood on it, 
Horat. ep. ii. 268. Ovid. Fa. iv. 275. or from the Sabines, 
who came from Cures, and dwelt there, Fus; added to the 


city by Servius, Liv. i. 44+ called in later times, Mens Cabat- 


li, or Caballinus, from two marble horſes placed there. 

5. CALIUS, named from C#1.£s Yribenna, a Tuſcan leads 
er, who came to the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt the Sa- 
bines, with a body-of men, and got this mount to dwell on, 
Vurr. L. L. iv. 8. added to the city by Romulus, according to 

a B Deionyf+ 
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Dionyt. ii. 50. by Tullus Hoſtilius, according to Liv. i. 30, by 
Ancus Martius, according to Strabo, v. p. 234. by Tarquinius 
Priſcus, according to Tacit. Ann. iv. 65. antiently called 
QuERQUETULANUS, from the oaks which grew on it, Ibid, in 
the time of Tiberius, ordered to be called Augusrus, Taci:, 
Ann. iv. 64. Suet. Tib. 48. afterwards named LATERAN Ts, 
where the Popes long reſided, before they removed to the Va- 
tican. | 

6. VIMINALIS, named from thickets of oſiers which. grew 
there, (vimineta), Varro. ibid. or FacuTaL1s, (from fag, 
beeches), Plin. xvi. 10. added to the city by Servius Tullius, 
Liv. i. 44. | 

7. EXQUILINUS, Zxquilie, vel E/quiliz, ſuppoſed to be 
named from thickets of oaks, (æſculeta), which grew on it, Var- 
70, L. L. iv. 8. or from watches kept there, (excubiæ), Ovid. Faſt, 
iii. 246, added to the city by Servius Tullius, Liv. i. 44. 

 JANICULUM, named from Janus, who is ſaid to have 
firſt built on it, Virg. An. viii. 358. Ovid. Faſt. i. 246. the 
moſt favourable place for taking a view of the city, Martial. 
iv. 64. vii. 16. From its ſparkling ſands, it got of the name of 
Mons Aureus, and by corruption, MoxTokrivus. 

VATICANUS, ſo called, becauſe the Romans got poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, by expelling the Tuſcans, according to the counſel 

of the ſoothſayers, (vares), Feſtus ; or from the predictions ut- 
tered there, Gell. xvi. 17. adjoining to the Faniculum, on the 
north ſide of the Tiber, Horat. Od. i. 20. diſliked by the an- 
tients, on account of its bad air, (infamis aer, Frontin.) Tacit. 
hiſt. ii. 93. noted for producing bad wine, Mart. vi. 92. xii. 
48. 14. now the principal place in Rome, where are the 
Pope's palace, called St Angelo, the Yatican library, one of 
the fineſt in the world, and St Peter's church. 

COLLIS HORTULORUM, fo called, from its being origi- 
nally covered with gardens, Suct. Ner. g. taken in to the city by 
Aurelian; afterwards called Pix cius, from the Pincii, a noble 
family, who had their ſeat there. | 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus, were three, or 
at moſt four; in the time of Pliny thirty-ſeven, when the cir- 
cumference of the walls was thirteen miles, 200 paces; it was 
divided by Auguſtus, into fourteen regiones, wards or quar- 
ters, Plin. iii. 5. ſ. 9. 

The principal gates were, — 1. Porta FLA MINIA, through 
which the Hlaminian road paſſed; called alſo FLUMENTANA, 
becauſe it lay near the Tiber.—-2, COLLINA, (a collibus 
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urinali et Viminali), called alſo QUIRINALIS, Acongxsrs 
vel SALARIA, Feſtus, Liv. v. 41. Tacit. hit. iii. 82. To this 
gate, Hannibal rode up, Liv. xxvi. 10. and threw a ſpear 
within the city, Plin. 34.6. ſ. 15. Cic. fin. iv. 9. —3. VIMI- 
NALIS.—4. ESQUILINA, antiently Metia, Labicana, vel 
Lavicana, without which criminals were puniſhed, Plaut. Caf. 
ii. 6. 2. Horat. Epod. v. 99. Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. — 5. NAVIA, 
ſo called from one Newins, who poſſeſſed the grounds near it, 
Varr. L. L. iv. 34. —6. CARMENTALIS, through which 
the Fabii went, Liv. ii. 49. from their fate called SCELERATA, 
Feſtus.—7. Cap ENA, through which the road to Capua paſſed; 
—8. TRIUMPHALIs, through which thoſe who triumphed, 
entered, Cic. Pf. 23. Suet. Aug. 101. but authors are not agreed 
where it ſtood. 

Between the Porta Viminalis and Eſquilina, without the 
wall, is ſuppoſed to have been the camp of the PRÆETORI- 
AN cohorts or milites PR&ToORIANI, a body of troops, inſti- 
tuted by Auguſtus to guard his perſon, and called by that name, 
in imitation of the ſelect band, which attended a Roman Ge- 
neral in battle, /ze p. 381. compoſed of nine cohorts, Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 5. Suet. Aug. 49. according to Dio Caſſius, of ten, Dio. lv. 24. 
conſiſting each of a thouſand men, horſe and foot, Bid. & 
Suet. Cal. 45. choſen only from Italy, chiefly from Etruria 
and Umbria, or antient Latium, Tacit. Ann. iv. 5. Hit. i. 84. 
Under Vitellius, fixteen Prætorian cohorts were raiſed, and 

four to guard the city, Id. Hiſt. ii. 93. Of theſe laſt, Auguſ- 
tus inſtituted: only three, Id. Aun. iv. 5. 
Severus new-modelled the prætorian bands, and encreaſed 
them to four times the antient} number, Herodian. iii. 44. 
They were compoſed of the ſoldiers draughted from all the 
legions on the frontier, Dio. Ixxiv. 2. They were finally fup- 
preſſed by Conſtantine, and their fortified camp deſtroyed, Au- 
rel. Victor. Zeſim. ii. p. 89. panegyric. . | 5 
Thoſe only were allowed to enlarge the city, (pomerium 
proferre), who had extended the limits of the empire. Taci- 
tus, however, obſerves, that although ſeveral generals had 
ſubdued many nations, yet no one after the kings, aſſumed 
the right of enlarging the pomerium, except Sylla and Augul- 
tus, to the time of Claudius, Ann. xii. 23. But other authors 
ſay, this was done alſo by Julius Cœſar, Cic. Att. xiii. 20. 33. 
& 35. Dio. xliii. 49. xliv. 49. Gell. xiii. 14. The laſt who did 
it, was Aurelian, Vopiſc. in Aurel. 21. 
Concerning the number of inhabitants in antient Rome, we 
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can only form conjectures. Lipſius computes them in its moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate at four millions, | 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS of the ROMANS. 


I. TEMPIIS. Of theſe, the chief were, 

: 1. The CAPITOL, fo called, becauſe, when the 
foundations of it were laid, a human head is ſaid have been 
found, (carur Oli vel Toli cujuſdam), Liv. i. 38. 55. Serv. in 
Virg. En. viii. 345. built on the Tarpeian or Capitoline 
mount, by Tarquinius Superbus; burnt, A. U. 650. rebuilt 
by Sylla, and dedicated by Q. Catulus, A. 675. again burnt 
by the ſoldiers of Vitellius, A. D. 70. Tacit. Hit. iii. 72. 
and rebuilt by Veſpaſian. At his death, it was burnt 2 
third time, and reſtored by Domitian, with greater magniſ- 
cence than ever, Suet. Dom. 5, A few veſtiges of it {till re- 
main. 

The Capitol was the higheſt part in the city, and ſtrongly 
fortified ; hence called - ARX, Virg. An. viii. 65 2. (vel ab Ak- 
CEO, quod is fit locus munitiſſimus urbis, a quo facillime paſſit boſtis 
probiberi, Varr. L. L. iv. 32. vel ab d,, ſummus) ; Capitolium 
atque arx, Liv. iii. 5. arx Capitolii, Flor. iii. 21. Ihe aſcent 
from the Forum was by 100 ſteps, Tacit. HiP. iii. 71. Liv. 
viii. 6. It was moſt magnificently adorned; the very gilding 
of it is ſaid to have coſt 12,000 talents, i. e. L. 1, 976, 250, 
Plutarch. in Poplic. hence called AuREa, Virg. ib. 348. The 
gates were of braſs, Liv. x. 23, and the tyles gilt, Plin. 
XXXi11, 3. h 

The principal temples of other cities were alſo called by the 
name of Capitol, Suet. Cal. 47. Sil. xi. 267. Gell. xvi. 13. Plaut. 
Curc. ii. 2. 19. 5 

The temple was conſecrated to Jupiter, Minerva, and Ju- 
no, Dionyſ. iv. 61. The cell of Jupiter, Gell. vii. 1. was in the 
middle, that of Minerva on the right, and of Juno on the lett; 
Hence proximos illi, (ſc. Jovi), tamen occupavit Pallas honores, 


Horat. Od. i. 12. 19. | 


In the Capiol, were likewiſe the temples of Terminus, Lis. 
| | | 1. 541 
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j. 54. of Jupiter Feretrius, Id. iv. 20. Nep. Att. 20. &c. Ca- 
fa Romuli, the cottage of Romulus, covered with ſtraw, Senec. 
Helv. g. Vitruv. ii. 1. near the Curia Calabra, Macrob. Sat. 
i. 1. Senec. Contr, 1. 6. Ovid. Faſt. in. 183. 

Near the aſcent to the Capitol, was the ASYLUM, or 
ſanctuary, Liv. i. 8. which Romulus opened, fee p. 42. in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, Serv. in Virg. An. viii. 342. ii. 761. 
Stat. T heb. xii. 498. Liv. xxxv. 51. Cic. Verr. i. 33. Tacit. Ann. 
iv. 14+ 

2. The PANTHEON, built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Au- 
guſtus, and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, Plin. xxxvi. 15. or 
to Mars and Venus, Dis. liii. 27. or, as its name imports, to 
all the gods, /ee p. 319. repaired by Adrian, Sparttan. 19. cone 
ſecrated by Pope Boniface IV. to the Virgin Mary, and All- 
Saints, A. D. 607. now called the Rotundo, from its round 
figure, ſaid to be 149 feet high, and of about the ſame breadth. 
The roof is curiouſly vaulted, void ſpaces being left here and 
there for the greater ftrength. It has no windows, but only 
an opening in the top for the admiſſion of light. The walls ut 
the inſide are either ſolid marble or incrulted. The front on 
the outſide was covered with brazen plates gilt, the top with 
filver-plates, but now it is covered with lead. The gate was 
of braſs of extraordinary work and fize. They uſed to aſcend 
to it by twelve ſteps, but now they go down as many ; the 
earth around being ſo much raiſed by the demolition of hou- 
ſes. | 
3. The temple of Apollo built by Auguſtus on the Pala- 
tine hill, Syet, Aug. 29. in which was a public library, Her. 
Eb. i. 3. 17. where authors, particulariy poets, uſed to recite 
their compoſitions, Id. Sat. i. 10. 38. fitting in full dreſs, Per/. 
i. 156. ſometimes before ſelect judges, who paſſed ſentence on 
their comparative merits. The poets were then ſaid committz, 
to be contraſted or matched, Swet. Aug. 89. Juvenal. vi. 435. 
as combatants, Suet, Aug. 45- and the reciters, commuttere o- 
pera, Suet, Cl, 4. Hence Caligula ſaid of Seneca, that he 
only compoſed Commiss10NEs, ſhewy declamations, Swet. C. 
_ particular place is ſaid to have been built for this purpoſe 
by Hadrian, and-conſecrated to Minerva, called ATHENXUM, 
Aurel. Vict.— Capital. in Gerdian. 3, Pertinac. It. | 

Authors uſed ftudiouſly to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, who commonly received them with aclamations, 
Plin. ep. ii. 14. thus, BENE, pulcbre, belle, euge; Nod vo- 
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TEST MELIUs, Cic. Orat. iii. 26. Horat. Art. P. 428. Per. i. 49, 
84. Mart. ii. Sor nos, i. e. ſapienter, (), ſcitè, doc, Mart. 
i. 4. 7.— 50. 37.— 67. 4 —77- 9. 

4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventine mount, at 
the inſtigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin States, in con- 
junction with the Roman people, in imitation of the temple 
of Diana at Epheſus, which was built at the joint expence ot 
the Greek States in Aſia, Liv. i. 45. - 

5- The temple of Janus, built by Numa, (index belli et paci:) 
with two brazen gates, one on each fide, to be open in war, 
and ſhut in time of peace, Liv. i. 19. Pell. ii. 38. Plin. 34. 5, 


Serv. in Virg. i. 294. vii. 607. ſhut only once during the re. 


public, at the end of the firſt Punic war, A. U. 529. Lid. 
thrice by Auguſtus, (Janum Darrinum, i. e. Templum Jani 
belli potentis, fer claufit, Suet. Aug. 22. Janum Quirini, Hor, 
Od. iv. 15. 9.) firſt after the battle of Actium, and the death 
of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 725. Dio. Ii. 20. a ſecond 
time after the Cantabrian war, A. 729. Dio. liii. 26. about the 
third time, authors are not agreed. Some ſuppoſe this tem- 
ple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by Ny. 
ma; Hence they take Janus Quirini tor the temple of Janus, 
built by Romulus, Macrob. Sat. i. 9. 

A temple was built to Romulus by Papirius, A. U. 459. 
Liv. x. 46. and another by Auguſtus, Dio. liv. 19. 

6. The temples of Saturn, Juno, Mars, Venus, Minerva, 
Neptune, Oc. of Fortune, of which there were many, of Con- 
card, Peace, &c. 

Auguſtus built a temple to Mars Ultor in the Forum Auguſſi, 
- Suet. Aug. 29. Ovid. Faſt, v. 551, Dio ſays, in the Capitol, 
liv. 8. by a miſtake either of himſelf or his tranſcribers. In 
this temple were ſuſpended military ſtandards, particularly 
thoſe which the Parthians took from the Romans under Crat- 
ſus, A. U. 701.*Die. xl. 27. and which Phraates, the Parthi- 
an king, afterwards reſtored to Auguſtus, 7d. liii. 33. to- 
zether withthe captives, Id. liv. 8. Vell. ii. 91. 75 xlii. 3. Fler. 
iv. 12. Eutrop. vii. 5. Suetonius, Aug. 21. and Tacitus, Annal. 
ii. 1. ſay that Phraates alſo gave hoſtages. No event in 
the life of Auguſtus is more celebrated than this, and on ac- 
count of nothing did he value himſelf more than that he had 
recovered without bloodſhed, and by the mere terror of his 
name, fo many citizens and warlike Golls, loſt by the miſcon- 
duct of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by the po- 
ets, Horat, Od. iv. 15.6. Ep. i. 18. 56. Ovid. Triſt. ii 227. 

2 and 
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and the memory of it perpetuated by coins and inſcriptions. 
On a ſtone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in Phrygia, (in la- 
pide Ancyrano), are theſe words; PaRTHos TRIUM EXERCI- 
TUUM ROMANORUM, (i. e. of the two armies of Craſſus, both 
ſon, Dio. xl. 21. and father, 1b. 24. and of a third army, com- 
manded by Oppius Statianus, the Lieutenant of Antony, 1d. 
xlix. 25+) SPOLIA ET SIGNA REMITTERE MIHI, SUPPLICES- 
QUE AMICITIAM| POPULTI ROMANI PETFRE COEGI: And on 
ſeveral coins the Parthian is repreſented on his knees deliver- 
ing a military ſtandard to Auguſtus ; with this inſcrip:;9n, 
C1v1B. ET. SIGN. MILIT. A. PARTHIS. RECEP. vel RESTIT. wel 
RECUP. 

II. Theatres, ſce p. 358. Amphͤitheatres, p. 347. and pla- 
ces for exerciſe or amuſement. 

ODEUM, (I, from 44, canc), a building, where muſici- 
ans and actors rehearſed, or privately exerciſed themſelves be- 
- fore appearing on the ſtage, Cic. Att. iv. 16. Suet. Dom. 


: NYMPHAEUM, a building adorned with ſtatues of the 
nymphs, and abounding, as it is thought, with fountains and 
waterfalls, which afforded an agreeable and refreſhing cool - 
neſs ; borrowed from the Greeks, Plin. xxxv. 12. ſ. 43. long 
of being introduced at Rome, Capitol. Gord. 32. unleſs we 
ſuppoſe it the ſame with the temple of the nymphs, mention- 
ed by, Cic. Mil. 27. Aruſp. 27. 

CIRCI. The Cixcus Max1aus, ſee p. 339. Circus FLa- 
MINIUS, laid out by one Flaminius; called alſo Apollinaris, from 
a temple of Apollo near it, Liv. iii. 54. 63. uſed not only for 
the celebration of games, but alſo for making harangues to the 
people, Cic. poſl. red. in Sen. 6. Sext. 14. 

The Circus Maximus was much frequented by ſharpers 
and fortune-tellers, {/orti/&gi ), jugglers, {prefligiatores), &c. 
hence called FALLAX, Herat. Sat. i. G. 113. 

Several new Circ: were added by the Emperors, Nero, Ta- 
cit. Ann. xiv. 14. Carcalla, Heliogabalus, &c. 

STADIA, places nearly in the form of Cira, for the run- 
ning of men and horſes, Suet. Cæſ. 39. Dom. 5. Hirropko- 
M1, places for the running or courling of horſes, Plaut. Bacch. 
lii. 3. 27. allo laid out for private uſe, Martial. xii. 50. eſpeci- 
ally in country-villas, Plin. Ep. v. 6. but here ſome read Hypo- 
drimus, a ſhady or covered walk, which indeed ſeems to be 


meant; as Sigen. Ep. ii. 2. 
PALESTR AE, 
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PALASTRA, GYMNASIA, er XYSTI, places for ex. 
erciſing the Athlete; See p. 341. or pancretiaſie, who both 
wreſtled and boxed, (qui PANCRATIO certabant, i. e. omnibus 
e . T2 xfa rec), Senec. ben. v. 3. Gell. it. 15. xili. 27. Quiuc- 
71%. 11. 9. 

Theſe places were chiefly in the CAMPUS MARTIUS, 
a large plain along the Tiber, where the Roman youth per. 
formed their exerciſes, antiently belonging to the 'Tarquins, 
w_ after their expulſion, conſecrated to Mars, Lv. ii. 5. cal- 
ede way of eminence, CAMPUS, Horat. Od. iii. 1. 10. Cic, 
Cat. i. 5. OF} i. 29. put for the Comitia held there, Cic. Orat, 
Ui. 42. hence fers domina campi, Cic. Vil. 2. or tor the votes; 
lence venalts campus, i. e. ſuffragia, Lucan. i. 180. Camp! Ne 
ra, a repulſe, Pal. Max. vi. 9. 14. or for any thing in which 
a perſon exerciſes himſelf; hence latiſſimus dicendi campus, in 
gu hiceat aratort vagari live wk 6 large field for ipeaking, Cic. 

Off. i. 18. Acad. iv. 35. Campus, in quo excurrere vir tus, cig- 
Ao cique p , Cic. Mur. 8. 

NAUMACLLA, places for exhibiting naval engagements, 
built nearly in the form of a Circus; VETUS, i. e. Naumachia 
Circi Maxim, Suet. Tit. 7. AvUGUsT1, 1d. Tib. 72. 
DourriaNt, Id. 5. Martial. Spect. 28. Theſe . Pr were 
ene alſo in the circus and amphitheatre, Lid. See b. 


il. CURLE, buildings where the inhabitants of each 
Cn met to perſorm divine ſervice, Varro, de L. L. iv. 
2. ce p. 1. or where the ſenate aſſembled, (SENACULA), p. 


? IV. FORA, public places. —— Of theſe the chief was, 
FORUM Romaxun, VeTvs, vel-Macnum, a large oblong 
open ſpace between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, now 
the cow market, where the atlemblics of the people were held, 
where juitice was adminiſtered, and public buſineſs tranſacted, 
Ser p. 77. 99. 123. &c. inſtituted by Romulus, Diony/. ii. 50. 
and ſurrounded with porticos, ſhops, and buildings by Tarqui- 
rus Priſcus, Ziv. i. 35. Theſe ſhops were chiefly occupied 
by banker, (argentarti) : hence called ARGENTARIA, fc. 
riberne, Live XXYi. II. VETERES, Plaut. Curc. iv. 1. 19. hence 
vali pecumarim. gue in foro verſatur, the ſtate of money 
matters, Cic. Manil. 7. fdem de foro tellere, to deſtroy public 
credii Rull. i. 8. in * ver ſari, to trade, Flace, 29- foro ce- 


dert, to become bankrupt, Sen. ben. iv. 29. vel in foro cum 
7 
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ron habere, Cic. Rabir. Poſt. 15. but de foro decedere, not to ap- 
pear in public, Nep. Att. ro. in foro effe, to be engaged in 
public buſineſs, Id. Cat. 1, vel dare operam foro, Plaut. Aſin. ii. 
4. 22. fori tabes, the rage of litigation, Tacit. Ann. xi. 6. in ali- 
ens foro litigare; to follow a buſineſs one does not underſtand, 
Martial. pref. xii. \ 

Around the forum, were built ſpacious halls, called BASI- 
LICA, where courts of juſtice might fit, and other public bu- 
ſineſs be tranſacted, See p. 124. not uſed in early times, Liv 
xxvi. 27. adorned with columns and porticos, Cic Verr. iv. 3. 
v. 58. Att. iv. 16. afterwards converted into Chriſtian church- 
es. | 

The Forum was altogether ſurrounded with arched porticos, 
with proper places left for entrance. 

Near the Reftra, {tood a ſtatue of Marſyas, vel -a, Horat. 
Sat. i. 6. 120. who having preſumed to challenge Apollo at 
ſinging, and being vanquiſhed, was flayed alive, Liv. xxxviii. 
13. Ovid. Foft. vi 707. Hence his ſtatue was ſet up in the 
Forum, to deter unjuſt litigants. | 

There was only one Frum under the republic. Julius Cæ- 
far added another; the area of which colt H. S. millies, i. e. 
L. 807,291 : 1} : 4, Suet. Jul. 26, Plin. xxxvi 15. ſ. 24. and 
Auguſtus a third, Id. xxix. 31. Hence TRINA FORA, Seneca 
de Ira, ii. 9. URIPLEX FORUM, Martial. iii. 38. 4. 

Domitian began a fourth Forum, which was finithed by Ner- 
ra, and named from him, FORUM NERVZ, Suet. Don. 5. 
called alſo TRANSsTTroRIUM, becauſe it ſerved as a convenient 
paſſage to the'other three, Lamprid. in Alex. 28. 

But the moſt ſplendid Forum, was that built by Trajan, and 
adorned with the ſpoils he had taken in war, Marcellin. xvi. 
6. Tell. xiii. 23. , 

There were alſo various FORA, or market-places, where 
certain commodities were fold; thus, Forum BOARIUM, the ox 
and cow market, F:/us, in which ſtood a brazen ſtatute of a 
bull, Tacit. xii. 24. adjoining to the Circus Maximus, Ovid. 
Faß. vi. 477. SUARIUM, the ſwine-market; PISCARIUM, 
the Fiſh-market ; OLIroRIUu, the Green market; Forum Cu- 
PEDINIS, where the paltry and confections were ſold; all con- 
tiguous to one another, along the Tiber: When joined toge- 
ther called MACELLUM, from one Macellus, whoſe houſe had 
ſtood there, Yarr. de L. L iv. 32. Thoſe who frequented this 
lace, are enumerated, Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 25» 

V. PORTICUS, or _— were among the moſt ſplen- 

4 did 
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did ornaments of the city. They took their names either from 
the edifices to which they were annexed ; as Porticus Concordia, 
Appollinis, Quirini, Herculis, Theatri, Circi, Amphitheatri, &e, 
or from the builders of them ; as, Porticus Pompeia, Livia, 
Octavia, Agrippe, & c. uſed chiefly for walking in or riding un. 
der covert, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 67. Cic. Dom. 44. See p. 441. 

In porticos, the ſenate and courts of juſtice were ſometimes 
held, Appian. bell. civ. ii. p. 500. Here alſo thoſe who ſold jew. 
els, pictures, or the like, expoſed their goods. 

Upon a ſudden ſhower. the people retired thither from the 
theatre, Yitruv. v. g. Soldiers ſometimes had their tents in 
porticos, T acit. hit. i. 3t. There authors recited their works 
Juvenal. i. 12. philoſophers uſed to diſpute, Cic. Orat. ii. 20, 
Propert. ii, 33. 45+ particularly the Stoics; whence their name, 
(from eres. porticus), becauſe Zeno, the founder of that ſect, 
taught his ſcholars in a portico at Athens, called Poectle, 
(you, varia, pita), adorned with various pictures, particu. 
larly that of the battle of Marathon, Cic. Mur. 29. Perſ. iii. 
53. Nep. Milt. 6. So Cbryſippi porticus, the ſchool of, Hora, 
Sat. ii. 3. 44. See p. 441. 

Porticos were generally paved, (pavimentate), Cic. dom. 44. 
O. fr. iii. 1. ſupported on marble pillars, Senec. ep. 115. and 
adorned with ſtatues, Ovid. Faſt. v. 563. Trift. iii. 1. 59. Pre 
fert. ii. 28. 5. Suet. Aug. 31. 

VI. COLUMNEA, (ax, vel coor), columns or pillars pro- 

rly denote the props or ſupports, (fulcra) of the roof of a 
— e, or of the principal beam on which the roof depends, 
(columen) ; but this term came to be extended to all props or 
ſupports whatever, eſpecially fuch as are ornamental, and alfo 
to thoſe ſtructures which ſupport nothing, unleſs perhaps a 
ſtatue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal part of architecture conſiſts in a knowledge 
of the different form, ſize, and proportions of columns. 

Columns are variouſly denominated from the five different 
orders of architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuſcan, and 
Compoſite, i. e. compoſed of the firſt three, 

The foot of a column is called the baſe (bafir, Plin. 36. 
23. ſ. 56.) and is always made one half of the height of the 
diameter of the column : That part of a column, on which it 
ſtands is called its pedeſtal, {/ylobJtes, vel -ta), the top, its 
chapiter or capital, (epi/tylium, caput vel capitulum), and the 
Araight part, its ſhaft, (ſcapus). | | 

| Various 
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Various pillars were erected at Rome inhonour of great men, 
and to commemorate illuſtrious actions, Plin. xxxiv. 5. thus, 
CoLUMNA &NEA, a brazen pillar, on which a league with 
the Latins was written, Liv. ii. 33. COLUMNA ROSTRATA, 2 
column adorned with figures of ſhips, in honour of Duilius, 
in the Forum; ſee p. 390. of white marble, Sil. vi. 663. till 
remaining with its inſcription ; another in the Capitol erected, 
by M. Fulvius, the Conſul, in the ſecond Punic war, Liv. 
xſii. 20. in honour of Cæſar, conſiſting of one ſtone of Numi- 
dian marble, near twenty feet high, Suet. Jul. 86. of Galba, 
Id. G. 23. 1 | 

But the moſt remarkable columns were thoſe of Trajan and 
Antoninus Pius. 

Trajan's pillar was erected in the middle of his Forum, com- 
poſed of twenty four great pieces of marble, but ſo curiouſly 
cemented, as to ſeem but one. Its height is 128 feet; accords 
ing to Eutropius, 144 feet, viii. 5. It has in the inſide 18g ſteps 
for aſcending to the top, and forty windows for the admiſſion 
of light. | 

The whole pillar is incruſted with marble, on which are re- 
preſented the warlike exploits of that Emperor and his army, 

articularly in Dacia. On the top, was a Coloſſus of Trajan, 
Lolding in his left hand a ſceptre, and in his right, an hollow 
globe of gold, in which his aſhes were put; but Eutropius af- 
firms they were depoſited under the pillar, viii. 5. 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the ſenate af- 
ter his death, 176 feet high, the ſteps of aſcent 106, the win- 
dows 56. The ſculpture and other ornaments were much of 
the ſame kind with thoſe of Trajan's pillar, but the work great- 
ly inferior. 

Both theſe pillars are ſtill ſtanding, and pony reckoned a- 
mong the moſt precious remains of anciquity. Pope Sixtus V. 
inſtead of the ſtatues of the Emperors, cauſed the ſtatue of St 
Peter to be erected on Trajan's pillar, and of Paul on that of 
Antoninus. | 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of adorning their hou- 
ſes with pillars, Cic. Verr. i. 55. &c. Horat. Od. ii. 18. Fuve- 
nal. vii. 182. and placing ſtatues between them, (in inter- 
calumniis), Cic. Verr. 1. 19. as in temples, Ovid. Trift. iti. r. 61s 

A tax ſeems to have been impoſed on pillars, called CoLuu- 
NARIUM, Cic. Att. xiii. 6. Cef. B. C. iii. 28. ſ. 32. 

There was a pillar in the Forum, called Columna Mena, from 
C. Mænius, who having p mg the Antiates, A. U. 417. 

1410 2 placed 
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placed the brazen beaks of their ſhips on the tribunal in the J. 

rum, from which ſpeeches were made to the people ; hence 
called ROSTRA ; See p. 77. Plin. xxxiv. 5.1. 11. 

Near this pillar, ſlaves and thicves, or fraudulent bankrupts, 
uſed to be puniſhed, Cc. Cluent. 13. Hence inſignificant idle 
perſons, who uſed to ſaunter about that place, were called Co- 
LUMNARII, Cic. Fam. vin 9. as thoſe who loitered about the 
 Reftra and courts of juſtice were called SUBROSTRANI, Cre, 
Fam. viii. 1. and SUBBASILICAR1N, Plaut. Capt. iv. 2. 35. com- 
prehended in the Turba forenſis, or plebs urbana, which Cicero 
often mentions. 

VII. ARCUS TRIUMPHALES, arches erected in hon- 
our of illuſtrious generals, who had gained fignal victories in 
war, Dio. xlix. 15. li. 19. liv. 8. feveral of which are {til} 
ſtanding. They were at firit very ſimple; built of brick or 
hewn-ſtone; of a ſemi- circular figure; hence called Foxx 
CES by Cicero, Verr. i. 7. ii. 63. but afterwards more magni- 
ficent, built of the fineſt marble, and of a ſquare figure, with 
a large arched gate in the middle, and two ſmall ones on each 
fide, adorned with columns and ſtatues, and various figures 
done in ſculpture. 

From the vault of the middle gate, hung little winged ima- 
ges of victory, with crowns in their hands, which, when let 
down, they put on the victor's head as he paſſed in triumph, 
This magnificence began under the firſt Emperors; hence 
Pliny calls it Novici u INVENTUM, Xxxiv. 6. f. 12. 

VIII. TROP XA, trophies, were ſpoils taken from the e- 
nemy, and fixed uponanything, as ſigns or monuments of victo- 
ry, G rern, fuga); erected f poſita vel ſiatuta) uſually in the 
place where it was gained, and conſecrated to ſome divinity, 
with an inſcription, Virg. Zn. xi. 5. iii. 288. Ovid. Art. Am. 
It. 744. Tacit. Ann. ii. 22. Curt. vii. 7. viii. 1. uſed chiefly a- 
mong the antient Greeks, who, for a trophy, decorated the 
trunk of a tree with the arms and ſpoils of the vanquiſhed e- 
nemy, Stat. T heb. ii. 707. Thoſe who erected metal or {tone 
were held in deteſtation by the other ſtates, Cic. de Invent. ii. 
23+ nor did they repair a trophy when it decayed, to intimate, 
that enmities ought not to be immortal, Plutarch. queſt. Rem. 
36. Died. Sic. 13. 

Trophies were not much uſed by the Romans, who, Flo- 
rus ſys, never inſulted the vanquiſhed, iii. 2. They called 
any monuments of a victory by that name, Cic. Arch. 7. Dom. 


37» Pi. 38. Plin. ane g. 59. Plin. nat. hit, 111. 3 | 4. 20. ſ. ; 
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24. Thus the oak tree, with a croſs-piece of wood on the 
top, on which Romulus carried the ſpoils of Acron, king of 
the Czeninenſes, is called by Plutarch Te9r=973 by Livy, FER= 
CULUM, i. 10. or as others read the paſſage, FERETRUM. 
Trepæum is alſo put by che poets for the victory itfelf, Horat. 
8. ii. 9+. 19. or the ſpoils, Virg. G. iii. 32. 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having 
been conſecrated to the gods of war. Thus Cæſar left ſtand- 
ing the trophies which Pompey, fromacriminal vanity, had erect- 
ed on the Pyrenean mountains after his conqueſt of Sertorius 
and,Perpenna in Spain, Dio. x li. 24. and that of Mithridates over 
Triarius near Ziela in Pontus; Id. xlii. 48. but reared oppo- 
ſite to them monuments of his own victories; over Afranius 
and Petreius in the former place, and over Pharnaces, 
the ſon of Mithridates in the latter, id The inſcription on 
Cæſar's trophy on the Alps we have, Plin. iii. 20. ſ. 24 Dru» 
ſus erected trophies near the Elbe for his victories over the 
Germans, Dio. lv. 1. Flor. iv. 12. 23. Ptolemy places them (in- 
ter Canduam et Luppiam), ii. 11. | 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, ſtill 
remaining at Rome, which are ſuppoſed by ſome to be thoſe 
ſaid to have been erected by Marius over Jugurtha, and over 
the Cimbri and Teutini, vel -es, Suet. Jul. 11. Val. Max. vi. 
9. 14. But this ſeems not to be aſcertained. | 

IX. AQUADUCTUS. See p. 442. Some of them brought 
water to Rome from more than the diſtance of ſixty. miles, 
through rocks and mountains, and over vallies, Plin. xxxvi. 
15. ſ. 24. ſupported on arches, in ſome places, above 109 feet 
high, one row being placed above another. The care of them 
antiently belonged to the Cenſors and Ediles ; afterwards cer- 
tain officers were appointed for that purpoſe by the Emperors, 
called CURATORES AQUARUM, with 720 men, paid by the 
public, to keep them in repair, dividedintotwo bodies, (famlie); 
the one called PuBLica, firſt inſtituted by Agrippa, under 
Auguſtus, conſiſting of 260; the other, Familia CxsARIõS, 
of 460, inſtituted by the Emperor Claudius, Frontin. de A- 
quedut. | 

The ſlaves employed in taking care of the water, were call- 
ed AQUAR1, Cic. How viii. G. AQUARIA PROVINCLA, is ſup- 
. to mean the charge of the port of Oſtia, Cic. Vat. 5. 

ur. 8. 

A perſon who examined the height from which water —_ 
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be brought, was called LIBRATOR, Plin. ep. x. 50. 69. the 


inſtrument by which this was done, AqQUARIA LIBRA, Vitruv. 
viii. 6. hence locus pari libra cum æquore maris e, of the ſame 
height, Columell. viii. 17. Omnes aque diversd in urbem libys 
prrvemunt, from a different height, Frontin, i. 18. So turret 
ad libram factæ, of a proper height, Cæſ. B. C. iii. 40. Locus 
ad libellam æquus, quite level, Varr. de R. R. i. 6. 

The declivity of an aquæduct (Iibramentum ague) was at 
leaſt the fourth of an inch every 100 feet, (in centenos pedes þi- 
eiliei minimum erit). Plin. 31. 6. ſ. 31. according to Vitruvius, 
half a foot, viii. 7. The moderns obſerve nearly that men- 
tioned by Pliny. If the water was conveyed under ground, 
there were openings (/umrna) every 240 feet, (in binos aftus), 


The Curator or præfectus aquarum was inveſted by Auguſtus 
with conſiderable authority, Suet. Aug. 37. attended without 
the city by two lictors, three public flaves, an architect, ſe- 
cretaries, &c. Frontin. hence under the later emperors, he was 
called ConsULaR1s AQUARUM, J. 1. C. de Aqued. | 

According to P. Victor, there were twenty aquæducts in 
Rome, but others make them only fourteen. They were 
named from the maker of them, the place from which the wa- 
ter was brought, or from ſome other circumſtance; thus, A- 
A Claudia, Appia, Marcia, Julia, Cimina, Felix, ViRGo, 
fo called, becauſe a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers following found a great quantity of water, Fron- 
tin. but others give a different account of the matter, Plin. 
xxxi. 3. Caſſiodor. vii. of 6. made by Aprippa, Dio. liv. 14. 
as ſeveral others were, Suet. Aug. 42. Dio. xlviii. 32. xlix. 14. 


42. 

X. CLOACÆ, (a cl vo vel conluo, i. e. purgo, Feſt. & Plin.) 
ſewers, drains or ſinks, for carrying off the filth of the city 
into the Tiber; firſt made by Tarquinins Priſcus, L/ v. i. 38. 
extending under rhe whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches ; the arches which ſupported the ſtreets and buildings 
were ſo high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay, (vehis, 
v. et faeni large onufta), might go below, and veſſels fail in 
them: Hence Pliny calls them operum omnium dictu maximum, 
fufeſſis montibus, atque urbe penſili, ſubtergue navigatd, xxxvi. 
13- There were in the ſtreets, at proper diſtances, openings 
for the admiſſion of dirty water, or any other filth, Horat. Sat. 
1. 3. 242. which perſons were appointed always to _— 
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and alſo to keep the Cloacæ clean, Plin. cp. x. 41. This was 
the more eaſily effected by the declivity of the ground, and 
the plenty of water with which the city was ſupplied, Plin. 
XXXvi. 15. 

The . ſewer, with which the reſt communicated, 
was called CLOACA MAXIMA, the work of Tarquinius 
Zuperbus, Liv. i. 56. Various cloace were afterwards made, 
Liv. xxxix. 44- | 

The Clace at firſt were carried through the ſtreets, (per 
publicum due); but by the want of regularity in rebuilding 
the city, after it was burnt by the Gauls, they in many pla- 
ces went under private houſes, Liv. v. 55. 

Under the republic, the Cenſors had the charge of the 
Cleace, but under the Emperors, CurRaToREs CLOACARUM 
were appointed, and a tax impoſed for keeping them in repair, 
called CLoacariuM, Ulpian. 

XI. VIE. — The public ways were perhaps the greateſt of 
all the Roman works, made with amazing labour and expence, 
extending to the utmoſt limits of the empire, from the pillars 
of Hercules to the Euphrates, and the ſouthern confines of E- 


t. 

The Carthaginians are ſaid firſt to have paved (ravife | 
their roads with ſtones ; and after them, the Romans, 

XV. 16. 

The firſt road, which the Romans paved, (muniverunt), was 
to Capua; firſt made by Appius Claudius the cenſor, the ſame 
who built the firſt aquæduct, A. U. 441, Liv. ix. 29. Eutaqp. 
ii. 4. afterwards continued to Brunduſium, Horet. ep. i. 18. 20. 
Sat. i. 5. Tacit. Ann, ii. 30. about 350 miles, but by whom 
is uncertain, called RROINA VIARUM, Stat. Sylu. ii. 2. 11. 
paved with the hardeſt flint, ſo firmly, that in ſeveral places, 
it remains entire to this day, above 2000 years; ſo broad, 
that two carriages might paſs one another, commonly how- 
ever not exceeding fourteen feet. The ſtones were of different 
ſizes, from one to five feet every way, but ſo artfully joined, 
that they appeared but one ſtone. There were two rata be- 
low; the firſt fratum of rough ſtones cemented with mor- 
tar, and the ſecond of gravel; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were ſo raiſed as to command a proſpect of the 
adjacent country. On each fide, there was uſually a row of 
larger ſtones, called Maxcines, a little raiſed, for foot paſ- 
ſengers: hence the roads were ſaid MaxCINARI, Liv. xli. 27. 

| Sometimes 
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Sometimes roads were only covered with gravel, (glarea), 
with a foot-path of {tone on each fide, Bid. | 

Auguſtus erected a gilt pillar in the Forum, called MILLIA. 
RIUM AUREUM, Plin. iii. 5. Tac. hift. i. 73. Suet. Oth. 6. Dis. 
liv. 8. where all the military ways terminated, Plut. in Galba, 
p. 1064. The miles however were reckoned not from it, but 
from the gates of . I. 154. D. de. V. S. along all the 
roads, to the limits of the empire, and marked on ſtones; 
hence LAP IS is put for a mile; thus, ad tertium lapidem, the 
ſame with tria millia paſſuum ab urbe, Plin. xv. 18. Liv. xxvi. 
10. At ſmaller diſtances, there were tones for travellers to 
reſt on, and to aſſiſt thoſe who alighted to mount their horſes, 
Plutarch. in Gracch. See p. 218. 
he public ways were named either from the perſons who 

firſt laid them out, or the places to which they led: thus, 
VIA APPIA, and near it, Via NUMICIA, which alſo led to 
Brunduſuum. | 

Via AURELIA, along the coaſt of Etruria; FLAMINIA 
toAriminum and Aquileia ; CASSIA, in the middle between 
theſe two, through Etruria to Mutina, Cic. Phil. xii. 9. Cat, 
ii. 4. AMILIA, which led from Ariminum to Placentia, Lw. 
AXXIX. 2. 

Via PRANESTINA, to Prene/te ; TIBURTINA, vel 

TIBURS, to Tibur, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 108. OSTIENSIS, to 
Oſtia; LAUREN TIN a, to Laurentum, Plin. ep. ii. 16. SALA- 
RIA, fo called, becauſe by it the Sabines carried ſalt from the 
ſea, Feſtus, Martial. iv. 64. 18. Latina, &c. 
The principal roads were called PUBLIC, vel Mili ra- 
RES, conſulares, vel pretorie ; as among the Greeks, garn, 
i. e. regte ; the leſs frequented roads, PRIVATA, agrarie, 
vel vicinales, quia ad agros et vices ducunt, Ulpian. 

The charge of the public ways was intruſted only to men 
of the higheſt dignity, Plin. Ep. v. 15. Auguſtus himſelf 
undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and appoint- 
ed two men of Prætorian rank, to pave the roads, each of 
whom was attended by two lictors, Dio. liv. 8. 

From the principal ways, there were croſs-roads, which led 
to ſome noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called DI- 
VERTICULA, Suet. Ner. 48. Plin. 31. 3. ſ. 25. Serv. ad 
En. ix. 379. which word is put alſo for the inns along the 
zublic roads, Liv. i. 51. Donat. in Ter. Eun. iv. 2. 7. hence 
Foe a digreſſion from he principal ſubject, Liv. ix. 17. Juve- 
nal. xv. 72. | 
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But places near the road where travellers reſted, (aus diver- 
terent ad requieſcendum), are —yY called DIVERSORIA, 
whether belonging to a friend, the lame with Ho/pitia, Cic. 
Fam. vi. 19. or purchaſed on purpoſe, [4. vii. 23. or hired, 
(meritoria), then properly called Cauroxæ, Horat. Ep. i. 11. 
12. or TABERNE DIVE RSORIX, Plaut. Truc. iii. 2. 29. and the 
keeper, (Iuſtitor), of ſuch a place, of an inn or tavern, CAU- 
PO; thoſe who went to it, DivErsoREs, Cic. Inven. i. 4. 
Divin. 27. Hence commorandi natura diverſorium nobis, non 
habitandi dedit, Id. Sen. 23. 

In later times, the inns or ſtages along the roads, were call- 
ed MANSIONES ; commonly at the diſtance of half a day's 
journey from one another, See p. 371. and at a leſs diſtance, 
places for relays, called MUTATIONES, where the public 
couriexs, { public: curſores, vel VEREDARN), changed hor- 
ſes. 

Theſe horſes were kept in conſtant readineſs, at the ex- 
pence of the Emperor, ut could only be uſed by thoſe em- 
ployed on the public ſervice, without a particular permiſſion 

notified to the inn keepers by a diploma, Plin. Ep. x. 14. 121. 
The Romans had no public poſts, as we have. 

The firſt invention of public couriers is aſcribed to Cyrus, 
Xenophon. Cyrap. viii. p. 496. Edit. Hutchinſon. Auguſtus firſt 
introduced them among the Romans, Suet. Aug. 49. Plutarch. 
Galb. But they were employed only to forward the public 
diſpatches or to convey political intelligence, Plin. Ep. x. 
120. It is ſurpriſing they were not ſooner uſed for the pur- 
poſes of commerce and private communication. Lewis xi. firſt 
eſtabliſhed them in France, in the year 1474; but it was not 
till the 1ſt of Charles II. ann. 1660, that the poſt-office was 
ſettled in England by act of Parliament, Rapin. vol. 2. 622. 

fel. ed. and three years after, the revenues ariſing from it, when 
74 on the Duke of York, amounted only to, 20,000 L. 
d. 680. | 

Near the public ways, the Romans placed their ſepulchres ; 
See p. 467. | 

The ſtreets of the city were alſo called VLA, the croſs- 
ſtreets, VIZ TRANSVERSE, Cic. Verr. iv. 53. thus, Via SACRA, 
Horat. Sat. i. g. Nova, Ovid. Faſt. vi. 395. &c. paved with 
flint, Juvenal. iii. 270. yet uſually dirty, Id. 247. Mart. vii. 
60. 6. v. 23. 6. 

The Roman ways were ſometimes dug through mountains, 
as the grotto of Puzzoli, 3 Puteolana, between Putedli 

4 and 
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and Naples; and carried over the broadeſt rivers by bridges. 
{hence facere pontem in fluvis ; fluvium ponte jungere, vel con; 
mittere ; pontem fluvio imponere, indere vel injicere.) 

The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number: 1, 
Pons SUBLICIUS, vel Amilius, fo called, becauſe firſt made 
of wood, (from ſublicæ, ſtakes, Liv. i. 33.) and afterwards of 
ſtone by Emilius Lepidus; ſome veſtiges of it ſill remain at 
the foot of Mount Aventine : 2. Pons FABRICIUS, which, 
led to an ifle in the Tiber, (innig), firit built of ſtone, A. 
692, Dio. 37. 45- And 3. CESTUTLUS, which led from th: 
iſland : 4. SENA TORIUS, vel Palatinut, near mount: Pala. 
tine; ſome arches of it are ſtill ſtanding : g. Pons JANICULL, 
vel -arts, ſo named, becauſe it led to the Faniculum ; ſtill ſtand- 
ing: 6. Pons TRIUMPHALIS, which thoſe who triumphed 
paſſed in going to the Capitol; only a Few velliges &f it re- 
main: 7. Pons LUS, built by Zlius Hadrianus ; till 
ſtanding; the largeſt and moit beautiful bridge in Rome: 8. 
Pons MILVIUS, without the city; now called Ponte ml. 

There are ſeveral bridges on the Anis or Teverone ; the molti 
conſiderable of which is Pens Nars1s, ſo called, becauſe re- 
built by the Eunuch Narſes, after it had been deſtroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. . 

About ſixty miles from Rome on the Flaminian way, it 
the country of the Sabines, was Pons NARNIENSsIs, which join- 
ed two mountains, near Narnia, or Narni, over the river 
Nar, built by Auguſtus, of ſtupendous height and ſize; 
veſtiges of it till remain, one arch entire, above 100 feet 
high. : 
; the moſt magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
moſt wonderful ever made in the worid, was the bridge of 
Trajan over the Danube; raiſed on twenty piers of hewn - ſtone, 
150 feet from the foundation, ſixty feet broad, and 170 feet 
diſtant from one another, extending in length about a mile. 
But this ſtupendous work was demoliſhed by the ſucceeding 
Emperor Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches 
to be taken down, under pretext that it might not ſcrve as a 
paſſage to the Barbarians, il they ſhould become maſters of it; 


Dio. Iviii: 13. but in reality, as Tome writers ſay, through envy ; 
becauſe he deſpaired of being able to raiſe any work compa- 
rable to it: Some of the pillars are {till ſtanding. 

There was a bridge at Niſmes (Nemau/um), in France, which 
ſupported an aquæduct over the river Gardon, conſiſting of 
three rows of atches ; ſeveral of which ſtill remain entire, and 

Are 
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gre eſteemed one of the moſt elegant monuments of Roman 
magnificence. The ſtones are of an extraordinary ſize, ſome 
of them twenty feet long ; ſaid to have been 2 together, 
without cement, by ligaments of iron. The firſt row of arch- 
es was 438 feet long; the ſecond, 746 ; the third and higheſt, 
805 3 the height of the taree ſrom the water, 82 feet. 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus, or Tayo, near Alcantara in Spain; part of which is 
ſtill ſtanding. It conſiſted of ix arches, eighty feet broad each, 
and ſome of them 200 feet high above the water, extending in 
length 660 feet. | 

The largeſt fingle arched bridge known, is over the river 
Elaver, or Allier, in France called Pons weteris Brivatis, near 
the city Brioude, in Avergne, from Hriva, the name of a bridge 
among the antient Gauls. The pillars ſtand on two rocks 
at the diſtance of 195 feet. The arch is eighty-four feet high 
above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the moſt famous was that of Cæſax 
over the Rhine, conſtrued of wood, Caf. B. G. iv. 17. 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined 
to one another, Cz/. B. G. i. 12. viii. 14 Fler. iii. 5. and ſome» 
times of empty caſks or leathern bottles, Herodian. viii. Zeʒim. 
lll, Lucan iv. 420. as the Greeks, Xenoph. Cyr. iii. 


LIMITS of the EMPIRE. 


THE limits which Auguſtus ſet to the Roman Empire, and 
in his teſtament, adviſed his ſucceſſors not to go beyond, 
Tacit. Ann. i, 11. Dis, lvi. 33. & 41. were the Atlantic Ocean 
on the weſt, and the Euphrates on the eaſt ; on the north, 
the Danube and the Rhine; and on the fouth, the catarats 
of the Nile, the deferts of Africa and Mount Atlas; including 
the whole Mediterranean ſea, and the beit part of the then 
known world. So that the Romans were not without founda- 
tion called RERU u Doux, Firg. An. i. 282. and Rome, 
Lox ORBIS TERRARUM, ATQUE ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, Cc. 
Cat. iv. 6. TERRARUM DEA GENTIUMQUE Roma, cui PAR 
EST NIHIL, ET NLHIL SECUNDUM, Mart. xii, 8. CAPUT ORBIS 
TERRARUM, Liv, i. 16. xxi. 30. CAPUT RERUM, T act. 
Bit. ii. 32. Dowixa Roxa, Horat. od. iv. 14. 44. PRINCEPS 
| a D 2 vestux, 
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URBIUM, Id. iii. 13. REGIA, Ep. i. 7. 44. Pol cRERNINuA 
RERUM, Ving. G. li. 534. MAXIMA RERUM, n. vii. 602, 
Sed quæ de ſeptem totum circumſpicit orbem montibus, IMPERII 
Roma defmgque, i. e. principum v. imperatorum LOCUS, Ovid, 
Tri. 1. 4. 69. 

Agreeably to the advice of Auguſtus, few additions were 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan ſubdued Dacia, 
north of the Danube, and Meſopotamia and Armenia, eaſt of 
the Euphrates, Eutrop. viii. 2. The ſouth of Britain was re- 
duced by Oftorius under Claudius, and the Roman dominion 
was extended to the firth of Forth and the Clyde, by Agricola, 
under Domitian, Tacit. Agric. 23 But what is remarkable, 
the whole force of the empire, although exerted to the utmoſt 
under Severus; one of its moſt warlike princes, could not to- 
tally ſubdue the nation of the Caledonians, whoſe invincible 
ferocity in defence of freedom, (DEVOTA MORTI PECTORA LI- 
BER, Harut. od. iv. 14. 18.) at laſt obliged that emperor, af- 
ter granting them peace, to ſpend near two years in _— 
with incredible labour, a wall of ſolid ſtone, twelve feet high, 
and eight feet thick, with forts and towers, at proper diſtances, 
and a rampart and ditch, from the Solway firth, to the mouth 
of the Tyne, above ſixty-eight miles, to repreſs their in- 

roads. | | 

Ihe wall of Severus is called by ſome Murus, and by others, 
VALLUM. Spartianus ſays it was 80 miles long, in vita Severi, 
18, & 22. Eutropius makes it only 32 miles, viii. 19. See alſo 
Victor, epit. xx. 4. Oroſius, vii. 17. Herodian, iii. 48. Beda, 
bift. i. 5. Caſſiodorus, Chronicen. Cambden p. 697. edit. 1 594. 
Gordon's Itinerary, c. 7.—9. p. 65.—93. Gough's tranflation 
of Cambden, v. iti. p. 211. 
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Flamines 310 
Flammeum 464 
Flora 287 
Focalia 419 
Focus 525 
Fœenum 541 
Foenus 500 
Follis 440 
Fora 75, 568 
Forenſia 417 
Fori | 404 
Forma provinciæ 70 
Forum 7.7» 372 
Forus 45 
Frænum 55 
Fritillus 457 
Frutices 544 
Fucus 424 
Funales equi 557 
Funambuli 357 
Fundi 32, 67, 203 
Funditores 367 
Funera 474 
Funes 405 
Funus 476 
Furca 37, 550 
Furcifer 37 
Furiæ 283 
Furtum conceptum 191, 239 
Fuſus $22 
Fuſtuarium 392 
Gabinus cinctus 72 
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Page 
Galea 307 
Galerus 422, 432 
Galli 314 
Gallia togata 44 
Gausipa 419, 429 
Gemmz 428 
Genius 284 
Gentes 32 
Gentiles 32, 46 
Geſtatio 441 
Gladius & haſta 123 
Globus vel orbis 383 
Glutinatores 515 
Gradus militaris 377 
Graphium 508 
Gratiæ 279 
Greges et armenta, diſt. 543 
Gubernaculum 402 
Gubernator 406 
Guſtatio 447 
Guttus 443 
Gymnaſium 342, 568 
Gynzceum 526 
Gypſatus 25 
Habenz 558 
Habe tibi tuas res 469 
Hædi ä 


5 
Heredes aſcendentes, &c. 61 
Hæredium 
Hzres ex aſſe, ſemiſſe, &c. 


35 


61 
Harpagones 419 
Harpaſtum 440, 34. 
Haruſpices, & -inz 469 
Haſtati 366 
Helciarii 407 
Heliocaminus 52 
—_ 40 
Herciſcere familiam 
Hermæ 281 
Hetæriæ 202 


Hexaphorum 
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Page 

Hexaphorum 476 
Hexeres 400 
Hiſtriones 351 
Holocauſtum 323 
Honorarium 162, 18 
Honorati 122 
Hordeum 540 
Horreum 542 
Horti 531 
Hoſpitium 446 
Hoſtes 44 
Hyades 559 
Hybridz 462 
Hypogza 488 
Hypodidaſc = 512 
Idus 329 
Ignobiles Zi 
Ignominia 131, 273 
Ilicet 484 
Impluvium 526 
Imperator 22, 103, 164, 170, 
334 

Imperium 78, 104, 164 


Inducere ſenatus conſultum 


14, 23 

Inauguratio 49, 360 
Inaures 425 
Incendiarii 199 
Inceſtus 463 
Incilia 535 
nciti 458 
Incudi reddere verſus 509 
Indictio | So 
Indigetes 285 
Inducere nomen 58 
Induſium 418 
Infames 7, 240 
Inferiæ ; 4% 
Infulz 308 
Ingenui 34 
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Page 
Injuriæ 240 
Inoculatio ib 
In procinctu 57 
Inquilinus 53 234 
Inſitio 545 
Inſulæ 32, 519 
Inſtita 412 
Inſtitores 574 
Inſtituta 224 
Inteſtabiles 266 
Interceſſio tribunorum 12, 89, 
137 
Interpretes 86 
Interrex prodebatur 83, 101, 
101, 107 
Interregnum „ 
Interdicta 123 
Iſelaſtici ludi 343 
Iter 51 
Janiculum 562 
Jani templum 566 
Janitor . 520 
Janua 519 
Janus 283 
Jentaculum 434 
Judex quæſtionis 258 
Judicem ferre 245 
Judices 124, 242 358 
: Pedanei 247 
Judicem ferre ei 245 
ejerare ib 
Judicia 225 
Jugerum $03, 837 


Jugum 523, 536, 546, 557 


Jumentum 227 
Juniores 8 
Jurare in leges 106, 193 
Jureceſſio 54 
Juriſdictio 225 
Jurati homines 204 
Jusjurandum 347 
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Jus Zlianum, Flavianum &c. 
7 187 

— applicationis 76 
— cenſis 62 
— Civitatis 43 
— honorarium 122 
— honorum 65 
— imaginum 31 
— Italicum 68 


 — Lat 

— militiæ 

— Quiritium 

— relationis primæ, 


13 
— ſacrorum 66 
— ſuffragii 43, 65 
— tributorum . 1 
— trium liberorum 212 
Jus & Lex, &c. 182 
Juſta funebria 474 
Juſtitium 486 
Juſtus equitatus 366 

| K. 

Kalendz 329 
Kalendares faſti 292 
L. 

Lacerna 418 
Lacus 453 
Læna 418 
Lana 522 
Laniſta 344 
Lapſus rotarum 408 
Laquearia 529 
Lares 284, 460, 479 
Larvæ 479 
Latifundia 543 
Latinitas 67 
Latus clavus 7, 417 
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Page 
Laudatio 267, 478 
Laureatz fores 520 
Lautumiz - 272 
LeQtice 475, 550 
Lectiſternium 321 
Lectus 435 
— funebris 472 
Legati 160, 370 
— Cæſaris 166 


Legatic libera 21, 160, 205 
Lege agere 226 
Leges Curiatæ 156 
duodecim tabularum, 

1577 180, 186 


— Regiz 156 
— Tabellariz 6 
Legem ferre, &c. 86, 94 
Legiones I, 361, 366 
Legitimi liberi 462 
Leguleius 228 
Lex annalis 105 
— Curiata 78 
— Regia 3.28 
Libatz dapes 444 
Libatio 322 
Libelli Imperatoris 25, 222 
512 

Libellus 262 
Liber 506 
Liberi 34 
Liberti et Libertini ib & 6 
Libitinari 472 
Libra 490 
Libraria et -um $16 
Librarius 512, 515 
Librator 574 
Libripens 48 
Licen 235 
Licitator 224 
Licia 523 
Lictores 106, 178 
Lige 


Magiſtratus 
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Page 
Ligo 536 
Ligulz 419 
Limæ labor zog 
Limites 547 
—— agrorum 209, 211 
Linteones 522 
Linum 540 
Lira 537 
Lirare ib 
Litare 48 
Litera triſtis 26 
Litera ſalutaris ib 
Literæ 513 
Litigatores 229 
Lituus 299, 375 
Litis conteſtatio 246 
Lixæ 37³ 
Locuples 533 
Lodix 43 2 
Lorica 36 
Luceres 26, 95 
Luctus 486 
Lugubria ſumere 487 
Ludi Circenſes 339 
— ſcenici 351 
—  ſeculares 339 
— ſtati 338 
Ludus Trojæ 343 
Luna 284 
Luperci 312 
Luſtrum | 6, 82 
— condere 82, 132 
Macellum 569 
Macrocolla 507 
Mænianum 340 
M.,aagiſter collegii 298 
equitum 155 
— — ſ{ocietatis 27 


INDEX 
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Page 


Majeſtatis crimen 126, 163 


Malleoli 
Malus 
Manceps 
Mancipatio 
Mancipia 
Mancipi res 
Mandata 
Manes 
Mangones 


Manipulus 


Manſio 
Manuleatus 
Manumiſſio 
Manum conſerere 
Manũs injectio 
Mappa et mantile 
Marga 
Margaritæ 
Marginari 
Maritare ordines 
Marſupium 
Maſtigia 
Matronæ 
Mauſoleum 
Medimnus 
Medicare fuco 
Mediaſtinus 
Membrana 
Menſæ 
Mephitis 
Mercenarii 
Merenda -- 
Metz RE 
Metatores 
Metropolis 
Militares tribuni 
Milliarium 


Mimus 


aure um 


51, 
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403 
51, 64, 284 
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592 LATIN INDEX 
Page Page 
Mina 495 Navalia 405, 409 
Miniſtri 319, 440 Naves ſutiles 398 
Mirmillones 346 — actuariæ 400 
Miſho honeſta 393 caudicariæ 399 
ignominioſa, &c. ib — Liburnæ, &c. 401 
Miſſus 34! — longz et onerariæ 399 
Micare digitis 458 tectz 403 
—_ ; 424 1 300 
ittere mappam o Nexi 45, 21 
Modius « 5 , Nobiles & Novi f 
Moneta 495 Nomen 38 
Monilia 425 Nomenclator 85 
Monopodium 439 Nomina facere 501 
Morbus comitialis 89 Nonæ 329 
Mors | 273, 283 Notarii 176, 510, 315 
Movere e ſenatu 128 Notæ 176, 167 
— e tribu ib Novæ tabulæ 40 
Mulcta 271 Novalis, v. -e 557 
Muli Mariani 580 Novellæ 224 
Mulio 559 Novendiale 485 
Mulſum 447 Nubere 46; 
Multatitium argentum. 144 Nuces ſpargere 467 
Mundus muliebris 423 Nubilarium 542 
Munerarius 244 Nummus 493 
Municipia 43, 71 Nummularii 501 
Munus gladiatorium 344 Nuntiatio | 88 
Muſz 281 Nuncupatio teſtamenti 57 
Museum 516 Nundinz ' 84, 203, 330 
Muſtum 453 Nuptiæ 402, 459 
Nymphæ 279, 288 
N Nymphzum $67 
Nænia 476 0 
Nardum 444 Obzrati 45 
Nauclerus 306 Obnunciare 89 
Naumachia 344, 568 Obölus 472, 495 
Nautz 405 Obruſſa 494 
Navales ſocii ib Obſtrigilla 420 
Navis magiſter 238 Ocrez 368 
exercitor 1b Octophoros 551 
Naviculariam facere 406 Ode um 507 
' 1 


Officium 
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f ä Page | Page 
Officium 112, 365 Paraſanga 503 
CEnopolium 452 Parapherna 46r 
Officina 516 Paras*mon 4ol 
Onus militum 377 Parentalia 485 
Opera una, &c. 538 Parricidæ 199, 274 
Opiſtographus 510 Partes navis 402 
Optimates 31 Partiarii 533 
Optiones 370 Paſſus 503 
Oraculum 301 Patibulum 180 
Oram ſolvere 405 Patres minorum et majorum 
Orcheſtra 7, 360 gentium 2 
Orcini ſenatores 40 Conſcripti 3 
Ordines remorum- 400 Patricii 2 
Oſcines 88, 298 Patrimi & matrimi 460 
Oſtia 409 Patroni 30, 262 
Oſtiarius 520 Pauſarius 407 
Oſtraciſmus 269 Pavimenta 529 
Ova 349 Pecuarius 64 
Ovatio 390 Pecten 523 
Ovile 92 Peculatus 163 

P Peculium 38, 47 
Pædagõgi 37,511 Pecunia 491 
Pagani 65, 74 Pedanei judices 247 
Palange 407 Pedariifſenatores 16 
Paleſtræ 343, 568 Pedes velorum 403 
Palatium 561 Pegmata 349 
Palea 543 Penates 284 
Pales 288 Pentathlum 342 
Palilia 1, 335 Penula 419 
Palmus 503 Perduellio 83 
Palimſeſtos 309 Peregrini 44, 75 
Palla 412 Pergamena 507 
Palladium 276 Periſcelis 419 
Paludamentum 371 Perones 421 
Palus, v. -aria 376, 449 Per æs et libram 47, 48, 57 
Palare vites 546 Peremptorium edictum 123 
Pancratiaſtz 568 Pes 503 
Pandectæ 223 Petaſus 422 
Panthẽon 319, 528, 565 Petauriſtæ 357 
Pantomimi 356 Petitor 226 
Papyrus 506 Petorritum 554 
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Page 
Pharos 409 
Pyrrhiche 312 
Pila | 440 
Pilani 356 
Pilentum $53 
Pileus 422 
Pinathẽca 525 
Piſtrinum 37 
Pittacia 454 
Plagiarii 200 
Plauſtrum 554 
Plaufus 357 
Plebiſcita 99, 181, 188 
Plebs 29 
Pleiades 859 
Plutei 396 
Porculeta 548 
Pocula 454 
Podium 347 
Pœne militares 391 


Pollicem premere et vertere 


359 

Pollinctores 472 
Pomærium 73, 563 
Pomona 287 
Pondo 496 
Pontes 92, 210 
Pontifex Maximus 291 
Pontifices 289 
Popæ 319, 322 
Poppæanum "my. 
Populares 31 
Populi Fundi 67 
Populiſcita 181 
Porca 537 
Porta 72 
Portz caſtrorum 372 
Romi 562 
Porticus 441, 570 
Portiſculus 407 
Portitor 63, 288 
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INDEX. 
Paze 
Portorium - 03 
Portus 409 
Poſca 303 
- Poſticum $24 
Poſtliminium 66 
Poſtulationes 326 
Poteſtas 78, 104 
Potitii et Pinarii 313 
Præfectus annonæ 150 
aquarum 574 
Celerum 107 
claſhs 151 
— — militaris ærarii 151 
— — morum 133 
— — ;preætorio 149 
vigilium 151 
— Urbi, &c. 148 
Præceptor Sin 
Præcinctus 416 
Præcones 177 
Frædes 64, 254 
Prædia libera, &c. 52 

urbana ib 


— cenſuiĩ cenſendo 69, 129 


Præfecti 370 
Præfecturæ 74 
Præficæ 476 
Premia militaria 384 
Præpetes 88, 298 
Prænomen 2 
Prærogativa 90 
Prætores 103, 108, 119 
Prætorii 119 
Prætorianorum caſtra 563 
Prætorium 372 
Prævaricatio 270, 537 
Prandium 413 
Prata $41 
Prelum 452 
Priapus 284 
Princeps ſententiz 16 


Princeps | 
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Page 

Princeps Juventutis 28 
—— —— Senatũs 4, 109 
Principes 366 
Principia 373 
Principium 77 
Privati 127, 294 
Priviligia 45. #22 
Procuratores 246, 262, 534 
Proceſſus Conſularis 112 
Proletarii 81,97 
Promultis 447 
Propagines 545 
Propugnacula 404 
Proreta 407 
Proſcenium 300 
Proſcriptio 198 
Provinciæ 69, 113, 165 
Provocatio 45,» 137 
Pſilothrum 431 
Publicani 27, 04 
Pugillarcs 510 
Pullarius 299 
Pulmentum 434 
Pulpitum 360 
Punctim petere et cæſim 349 
Pupz 407 
Purpura 427 
Puteal 247 
Pyra 481 
Quadrigæ * | $52 
Quadrigati 493 
Quadruplatores 200 
Quæſitores 257, 125 
Quæſtio 125, 225, 204 
Quæſtiones perpetuæ 125, 
| | 257 
Quzſtorium 146, 372 
Quæſtorii 119 
Quæſtores 144, 253, 257 
Quinarius 493,497 


INDEX 595 
Page 
Quæſtores candidati 147 
— palatii 147 
Quatuorviri viales 148 
Quinqueviri menfaril, &c. 
158 
Quincunx 378, 395 
Quindecemviri 304 
Quinqueremes 399 
Quintana 72 
Quirinalis mons 561 
Quirinus 287 
Quiritare 45 
Quiritarium dominium 56 
R 
Rabula 242249 
Radii 556 
Radius 523 
Ramnenſes 26,95 
Rapina 240 . 
Ratiocinatores _ 515 
Ratiti nummi 492 
Recuperatores 243 
Redemptores — 130, 234 
Referre ad Senatum 1 
Regiones urbis 518, 562 
Regifugium 111 
Relegatio 66 
Remancipatio 469 
Remi | 402 
Repetundæ 163 
Replicatio 237 
Repotia 407 
Repudium 464 
Reſcripta 25, 222 


Res publicz et private 50 
— corporales et incorporales 


ib 
— ſacrz et profanæ 49 
Reſtibilis ager 538, 546 
Retiarit 345 
Retinacula 405 
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Page 
Reus 87 
Rex Sacrorum 309 
Rheda 554 
Ricinium 413 
Ridimicula 405 
Rogatio 255 
Rogatores 93 
Rogare legem, &c. 94 
Rogus 481 
Romania 75 
777404, 572 
Rubrĩca 223, 424, 515 
Rudiarii 350 
Runcatio 539 
8 
Saburra 405 
Saccus 452, 453 
Sacer 94, 136 
Sacroſancti 134, 142 
Sacramentum 233, 364 
Sagittarii 367 
Sagum 371, 419 
Sal et falinum 445 
Salices 540 
Sali 311 
Salutatores 200 
Sandanapila- 475 
Sarcophagus 482 
Sarculatio 539 
Sarculum 536 
Sarracum 555 
Satio 539 
Satiſdare 233 
Satura lex 94 
Saturnalia 336, 413 
Satyræ 352 
Scalmus 402 
Scamna | 
Scandulæ — 
Scapus 


INDEX. 


Page 

Scarificatio 538 
Scena 359 
Scribe 125,17 
Scrinium 511 
Scripta duodecim 457 
Scriptura 4, 70 
Scriptuarius 64 
Scribere nummos 501 
Scutula 545 
Scutum 367 
Sectatores 200 
Sectio & ſectores 45 
Securis dolobrata 536 
Seges 538 
Segeſtre 437 
Segmentum 425 
Sella 550 

— curulis 105, 552 
Semones 7 287 
Sententia maximè frequens 

| 17 
Seniores 8 
Senacula 9 
Senatus 2 
— legitimus E 


Senatus conſultum 13, 17, 23 


Sentina 402 
Sepelire 474 
Sepes 541 
Septemtrio 555 
Septemviri epulonum 307 
Septum 925, 99 
Sepulchra 479, 482, 488 
Sequeſtres 80 
Seræ 521 
Serica veſtis 426 
Serra 384 
Servitus 273 
Servitutes 53 
Seſtertium 495 
Seſtertius 493, 405, 497 


Sexagenarii 
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Page 
Sexagenarii 92, 167 
Sibyllini libri 305 
Sicaru 126, 199 
Siglæ 187 
Sigma | 438 
Signa 379 
Signiferi 370 
dignum pugnæ 381 
gilicernium 485 
Silentium 88 
Smegmata 424 
Socct 421 
Sodales Titii 309 
Sol 284 
Solaria 332, 527 
Soleæ 420, 421 
gohdus 494 
Solum 439 
Sordida veſtis 256 
Sors 500 
Sortes 301, 458 
Sortitio 99, 263 
Spectio 88 
Specularia 529 
Speculatores 377 
Speculum : 423 
Spinther 426 
Splenium 425 
Sphæriſterium 441 
Spolia opima 380 
Spoliarium 349 
Spondæ 437 
Sponſio 233, 235» 237 
Sponſores 254 
Sponſus, & ſponſalia 463 
Sportula 74,415 
Sportulæ | 451 
Stadia | 567 
Stadium 503 
Stamen $23 


Stationes 375 
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Page 
Sterquilinium 535 
Stibadium 438 
Stigmatias 37 
Stilus 508, 515 
Stimulus 558 
Stipendiarii 70 
Stips 492 
Stipulatio 231, 235, 463 
Stipulator & aſtipulator 235 
Stillicidium 53 
Stola | 412 
Stolones | 544 
Stragula veſtis mo. 
Stramen 343 
Strenæ 56, 492 
Strigare 537 
Strigilis 443 
Strophium 426 
Seatbr legis 26 
Subſellia I,1 
Subſcriptio cenſoria Wy 8 
Subſcriptores 269 
Subſignani 38 
Subſortiri judicem 263 
Subtemen 523 
Subucula 418 
Succollare 551 
Sudarium 419 
Sudatoria 443 
Suffitio 484 
Sulci 338, $37, 544 
Suovetaurilia 82 
Suppara 404 
Supplicatio 321 
Surculi 545 
Sylvanus 287 
Symbolum 429 
Symbolam dare 429 
Syngrapha 236, 511 
Synthetis 413, 444 
| Tabellarius 
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Page 
T 
Tabellarius 510, 515 
Taberna 516 
Tabernaculum 87, 299 
Tablinum 521 
Tabulæ 266 

accepti & expenſi 

SOL 
Tabularium | 19 
Tabulata $3 
Talentum | 495 
Tali 457 
Talio 272 
Tarpeius 561 
Tatienſes 26, 95 
Terminus 287 
Tegulz 527 
Tela | $23 
Tempeſtivum conviviura 433 
Templa 299, 300 
Teruncius  - 484 
Teſſella 545, 529 
Teſſera 375, 446 
hoſpitalitatis 440 
Teſſeram confringere ib 
Teſſeræ 457 
Teſtæ 453 
Teſtamentum 3 
Teſtes 265 


Teſtimonium denunciare ib 


Teſtudines 394, 396 
. Textores 8 22 
Thalamẽgi 40¹ 
Theatrum 358 
Thenſa 55 
Thermæ 442 
Tholus 528 
Thranitæ 400 
Tibiæ „ 
Tibialia a 419 
Tirocinium 415 


Tirones _—_ 


INDEX. 

; Page 
Titulus 357 454, 488 
Toga 411 

Pee 412 

— prætexta 106, 413 
— pulla 413 
virilis . 414 
Tollere filium 47 
Tomentum 437 
Tonſores 432 
Topiarii 531 
Topiariam facere 531 
Torcular - "2 
Toreumata 455 
Torus, et -al 437 
Trabea | 106, 299 
Traha 552 
Trama 524 
Tranſlatitia edicta 121, 161 
Tranſyectio equitum 27 
Tragædia | 354 
Triarii 366 
Tribunal | 123 
Tribula 542 
Tribunus Celerum 107 
Tribuni comitiati & rufuli 
| 193 

militares 101, 193, 

: 368 

— laticlavii 369, 417 
—— Mmilitares 101, 193 
m——— legionarii 2, 193 
— — plebis 134 
Tribus | 95 
Tributa 63 
Triclinium 436 
Trilix | „ 
Trinum Nundinum 84 
Tripudium 88 
Tripus 306 
Triticum 539 
Triumphus 387 
Triumviri 
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Page 


Triumviri capitales 147 
— — menſarii, &c. 158 
militum conſulari 


poteſtate 101, 157 
— — monetales 147 
noct!urni 148 


— reipublicæ conſti- 


tuendæ 102 
157 
Trochus & turbo 441 
Tropæa 572 
Tuba 375 
Tumultus 363 
Tumulus inanis 470, 488 
Tunica 416 
palmata 417 
— xrecta 417 
Tunicati 417 
Turma 26 
Turres 396 
Tutela 401 
— legitima 62 
Tutores 60 
Tympanum 555 
U. 
Udones 421 
Vmbilicus 510 
Ultrotributa 130 
Umbo 412 
Umbræ 437 
Uncia 61, 490, 500 
Unguenta 444 
Unguentarius 443 
Univira 470 
Urbes 72 
Urna 483 
Urſa major 555 
Uſucaptio 54 
Uſura 500 
Uſurpatio 1 
Uſus 459 


INDEX 


Uſusfructus 
Uti rogas 
Utres 

Uva 

Uxor 


V 
Vacatio militiæ 
Vacantia bona 
Vacuna 
Vades 
Vallum 
Valvæ 
Vale 
Vaſarium 
Vaticanus 
Vectigales 
Vectigalia 
Vectores 
Vehes 
Vehicula 
Vela 
Velites 
Vellum 
Venalitii 
Venatio 
Venti 
Ventilabrum 
Verbera 
Vergiliæ 
Vernæ 
Ver Sacrum 
Vervactum 
Verſuram facere 
Veſpillones 
Veſtes variæ 
Veſtibulum 
Veſtis ſervilis 
Veto 
Vexillum 
Vexillarii 


Via 


320 
538 
502 

475 
427 
472,519 
432 

12, 136 
380, 385 
3 
51 

Viæ 
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Page 
| 575 
— aciei | 378 
— Caſtrorum 374 
Viaticum 160 
Viatores 8,179 
Viceſima | 64 
Victoriati nummi 493 
Vicarius ſervi 3 
Videtur feciſſe 267 
Villa et villius 530, 533 
Viminalis mons 562 
Vinaceus acinus 547 
Vincula 271 
Vindemia 547 


Vindex, v. expromiſſor 45 
Vindicatio, v. vindiciæ 230, 


232 
Vindicta 40 
Vinez 452) 546 


INDEX 


Virgines Veſtales 


Viſceratio 


Vitrea ſpecularia 
Vittæ 

Viviradices 
Volones 

Volſellæ 
Volumen 
Vomitoria 
Vomunt ut edant 
Vota 


d 4 
Xenia 
Xyſtus 

R 
Zeta 
Zona 
Zothẽca 
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PROPER NAMES and THINGS. 


A 
CCUSER, in a criminal 
trial 260 


Acbiont, real, 230; perſonal, 


2343; penal, 239 ; mixt 

| Page 242 
Admiral, of the fleet 151 
Ad vocates, ſometimes hired 
perſons to applaud them 
while ſpeaking 249 
Adilet, plebeian and curule 
| 142 

Agypt, prediction concerning, 
164 ; Egyptian year, 330 


LEneas 287 
Holus 289 
Aſculapius 28 
Aﬀfronts, puniſhed 240 


Agriculture, encouraged 532 


 Agrippa, his advice to Auguſ- 


tus, 168; builds the Pan- 
theon, 319; 565; and the 
harbour of Miſenum, 406; 
conſtructs pillars in the Cir- 
cus, 340; and ſeveral aquæ- 
ducts 574 
Allies, forces of, how raiſed 
and ſupported, 365 ; where 


poſted, 370; in the camp, 
4 G 


and why, 373 ; on march, 
376; and in battle, Page 378 
Altars, 326; a place of tre- 
fuge ib. 
2 the ſibyl 304 
* his daughters oc- 
caſion an important change 


in the government 115 
Animals, how yoked, 552; 
and driven 558 


Annals, how compoſed 293 
Annalis, L. Villius, propoſes 
a law, to regulate the age fcr 
enjoying offices 105, 318 
Antonius, C. expelled from 
the ſenate 7 
Antonius, M. blamed for his 
marriage, 462; offers a crown 
to Cæſar, 293, 313; his 


profuſion 498 
Apicius, his luxury and death 
484 

lle, names of 281 
cal, liberty of 109, 252 
quedutts, 442, 573 
Arches, triumphal $72 


Aſſemblies of the people, 76 ; 
by N ; by centuries, 
78 ; by tribes, 95; broken 

"=". 


2 — — 


- 


602 


off by what, 89; manner 
of holding the aſſemblies by 
centuries, 89; by tribes, 


P age 98 
Alhes and bones of the dead, 
how gathered, 483; and 
depoſited, | 484 
Aan flone, coſſins of, 484 
thletic games 312 
Auction, form of 55 
Augurs 296, 304 


Auguſtus reforms the ſenate, - 


6; limits the time of its 
meeting, 10 3, regulates the 


Comitia, 100; gives his vote 


as any ordinary citizen, 
101; becomes maſter of the 
empire, 103, 168; declines 


the title of Cenſor, 133 


inveſted with the Tribuni- 
tian power, 141; rejects 
the dictatorſhip, 154; con- 
ſults with Agrippa and Me- 


cenas about reſigning his 


power, 168; makes a new 
partition of the provinces, 
165; and firſt appoints ſa- 


laries to the provincial ma- 
giſtrates, 167, 318; his de- 


ſcendants might have lon 
enjoyed the ſovereignty, i 
he had poſſeſſed the wiſdom 
to impoſe on himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors proper re- 
ſtraints againſt N of 
— 168; artfully eſta- 

liſnes his authority, 169; 
titles conferred on him, 
169; power granted to him, 
171; altars erected to him, 


173; vows made for his 
* ſafety, 174; rules at, firſt 
with great moderation, ib. 


INDEX 


gradually enlarges his pow- 
er, ib. ſo humbled che ſpi- 
rit of the Romans, that they 
never after made any joint 
effort to recover their liber- 
ty, 175; allows only parti- 
cular perſons to anſwer on 
queſtions of law, and obli- 
ges the judges to follow 
their opinion, 190 ;, chan- 
ges the mode of enacting 
laws, 322; aſſumes the ot- 
ſice of Pontifex Maximus, 
295; his ſuperitition, 321; 
the month Auguſt called 
from his name, and why, 
327; this done by an or- 
der of the people, 171; 
reſtricts che licence of di- 


vorces, 469; ſtations fleets 


in different places, 406; his 


ring, 428; wears ſeveral tu- 


nics, 418; did not {have till 
twenty five, 430; ſometimes 
clipped his beard, and ſome- 
times ſhaved, 43: 3 the ſum 


he received in legacies, 497; 


a civic crown and two lau- 
rel branches ſet up before his 

ate, 285, 520; putstodeath 
On who refuled to enliſt, 
362; refuſes the title of Do- 
minus, $11 ; adorns Rome, 
518; his vanity on recover- 
ing from the . the 


ſpoils taken from Craſſus, 


565 his death, 169; his 


tomb 433 


Auſpices, manner of taking 87 
B : . 


Bachelors, puniſhment of 212 
Bacchus, 284 ; his orgies, . ib. 


feſtival of - 334 


Badges 
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Badges of the ſenators, 7 
Equitet, 27; kings, 106; 
Conſuls, 108; Prætor, 123; 
and Emperors Page 174 
Bail, form of 228 
Ball, game of, 440; of four 


kinds, ib 


Barbers, firſt introduced from 
Sicily | 
Baths, of different kinds, 439; 
firſt built, 442 ; parts of, 46. 
time and manner of bathing 
| 443 
Beard, how {haven 430 
Belt or girdle, when uſed 416 
Bears, conſtellation of 5 55 
Bibulus, weak condydt of, 204 
Bonde, uſed in ali 


contracts 
— exchanged — 5 
guſtus and Ant. 239 
Bana Dea, feſtival of 335 
Boots, kinds of 509 
Bootes, conltellation of 555 
Bracelets . | 445 
Breeches, not worn by the Ro- 
mans. 342, 419 
Bridges, number of 578 


Burning the dead, cuſtom of, 
wheuce derived and when 
dropt, 473; what perſons 
were not burnt, ib. why for- 
bidden in the city 479 
Buria!, places of 480 
Buying and /e!ling, form of 
234, 230 


Ceſar, Julius, viliſies the au- 
thority of the ſenate, 23; 
abridges the rights of the 
people, 100; oppreſſes the 
liberty of his country, 102; 
province appointed to him 


4 G 2 


430 . 


C03 


by the ſenate, 1145 redu- 
ces the power of the con- 
ſuls, 117; made perpetual 
dictator, 118, 154 ; makes 
a review of the people, 1383 
his pretext for croſſing the 
Rubicon, 137, 141; his po- 
pular laws, 204; propoſ- 
ed arranging all the laws, 
206; an inſtance of his 
ſurpriſing preſence of mind, 
391 ; warned of his death, 
224; regulates. the year, 
328; .the ſaying of Syl- 
la concerning him, 416; 
divorces Pompeia, and why, 
468 ; his attention to dreſs, 
416, 420; why pleaſed with 
a laurelcrown, 422;hisring, 
428 ; his debts and bribes, 
498; manner of writing his 
letters to the ſenate, 51253 
about things he wiſhed to 
keep lecret, 15; murder- 
ed in the ſenate houſe, 
102, 422; a temple and 
prieſts conſecrated to him, 
273+ 313; ſenators ſlain at 
his altar 326 
Cadmus, brought letters into 
Greece 505 
Calpurnia, the dream of 528 
Camp, form of 372 
Candidates, their dreſs and 
manner of canvathng, 85; 
how elected 


: 93 
Capua, puniſhed 96 
Capital trials 253 
Carria Ves 52— 560 


Carvelius Ruga, the firſt who 

divorced his wife 468 
Caſlar and Pollux 286 
Cats, ordered to be led to pri- 


ſong 


604 
ſon, 15, 204; ſent to re- 
duce Cyprus, 197; his dreſs 

416 

Cavalry, how ' choſen, 363; 

their arms and dreſs, 368; 
their place in camp, 3733 
and in battle 

Cenſfors, their inſtitution, 127 
their office, 128; their 
power, 131, 132; diſcon- 
tinued under the Emperors 


133, 134 
Cenſorinut, whence called 132 
Centurion, badge of 369 
Cerberus 
Ceres, 276 3 her __— 
277 
Chariot races 430 
Charon, ferryman of hell 288, 
472 


Chimneys, antiently not uſed 
at Rome 525 
Cborut, why ſuppreſſed 355 
Chriftians, their meetings pro- 
hibited, and why, 202 ; of- 
ten expoſed towildbeaſts1 14 
Cicero unites the ſenate with 
- the Equiter, 24; gets the 
ovince of Cilicia againſt 
his will, 115 ; made quæſ- 
tor, 5; called Father of his 
country, 169 ; hindered 2 

a tribune from making a 
f focech to the people, when 
he refigned the conſulſhip, 
1133 promotes the ambiti- 
ous defigns of Cæſar con- 
trary to his own Judgement, 
159; is baniſhed, 197; 
his laws, 220; the ſenate 
change their habit on his 
account, 256; his death, 263 
Cleling!, how adorned 529 


378 


INDEX 


Cities, ſormalities in founding 
72; in deſtroying, 73; 


their walls ſacred 73 
Citizens, rights of, 44 ; could 
not be ſcourged 215 
Civil law, ſtudy of, revived 
in Europe ** 
Civil trials | 
Claudius, P. puniſhed for flight 
ing the omens 299 


Claudius, Emperor, abridges 
the number of holy days, 
and why, 338 

Claudius, App. decemvir 157 

Czcus, ſuppoſed cauſe 

of his blindneſs 314 


Claſſes, into which the people 


were divided, 79 ; whence 
claſſes of ſcholars, Quinctil. 
i. 2. 23. X. 5. 21. and of 
workmen, Columell. i. 9. 7. 
Chacina 238 


Coal hu, of different kinds, 427 


Cloth, how wrought 524 

Cldius, reſtricts the powers of 
the Cenſors, 132; adopted 
by a plebeian, 40; made 
tribune, 134; the enemy 
of Cicero, ib. his laws, 1963 
tried for violating the f 
cred rites of the Bona Dea, 
201 ; killed by the flaves 

of Milo, 214; and burnt in 


the Forum 481 
Clients, dole given to 451 
Clytemneftra 286 
Coffin, 475 3 how depoſited 

434 


Coins, kinds of, 492; put in 
the mouth of the deceaſed 


472 
Colleges of prieſts, &c. 307 
Columns, kinds of 570 


Colonies 
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Colonies, manner of ſetling, 72; 
of different kinds Page 73 
Comedy, antient, middle and 
new, 3533 writers in 2 
is, 

Command, military how con- 
ferred . 78 
Conſuls, reſpect ſhewn them 
by the ſenate, 12 ; by others 
rio, 112; their powers, 
15, 109, 362; when inſti- 
tuted, 101; their badges, 
108; time of entering on 
their office, 111 ; with what 
folemnities this was done, 
112; their provinces, 1133 
from what order created, 
116; their ſtate under the 
Emperors, "#5 
Conſuls elect, firſt aſked their 
opinion in the ſenate, 12, 
"and why 112 
Conſerration of the Emperors 


489 

Conſentes, gods fo called 282 
Conſtantinople taken by the 
Turks 75 
pol, from Sicily 449 
Corn given to the poorer citi- 
Tens 195, 217 
Coruncanius, the firſt who 
ve his advice freely 188 
Couches, for reclining on at 
meat, 435; uſual number 
of in a room, 436; their 
form, 437, 438; and cover- 
ing, #. funeral couches 473 
cu, wealth of 497 
Criminals, dreſs of, 87, 256 ; 
how treated after death, 
: 273, 484 

Crawns, given as rewards, 
384 3 uſed at feaſts, 4443 


Gog 


put on the head of the de- 
ceaſed Page 472 
Cups, kinds of 455 
Cupid 279 


Curio turns two theatres into 
an amphitheatre on the 
ſame day, 358; his corrup- 
tion and fate 498 

Carius Dentatus 


Cybele, 283 ; prieſts of 7 

ous | 279 

preſs, uſed at funerals, 473 
D. 

Damage, repaired 240 


Days, diviſion of, 332; into 
common and holy days 333 
Debtors, eruel law concerning 


45 
Decamping, manner of 376 
Decemuirs, why created 156 
Defert, fruits and ſweet-meats 


: 8 438 
Diali, firſt invented 333 
an BP. 3 232 

e; game o 4 
Dictator, firſt made, 1321 


cauſes of creating this ma- 
giſtrate, 15. his badges and 
power, 154 this office in- 
termitted for 120yearsbeforg 
Sylla, 15. aboliſhed after the 
death of Czfar _ ib. 
\Difhes, kinds of, 447; how 
brought in 438, 449 


rvorces, form of 469 
— employed to guard the 
temples, 3 2c; why impaled, ib 
Donations, kinds of 56 
Door, opened outwards, 520; 
ſecured by bars, &c, 521 
Dowries, diverfity of 461 
Dramati⸗ 


606 


Dramatic entertainments, firſt 
introduced from a religious 
motive, 351; often inter- 
rupted by the people calling 
for other ſhews 357 
| Dreſs, of men, 412; in pub- 
lic and private, 417; of 
women, 412, 422, 4245 
of boys and girls, 4143 of 
ſoldiers, 371, 4193 of ge- 
nerals in a triumph, 388, 
417; of ſenators, 417; of 
prieſts, 294, 299, 308, 30g, 
310, 311, 316, 413; of 
poor people, 417; and of 
flaves, 432; of the dead, 472 
Drinking healths 456 
Driver, of carriages 56 
Druſas, Livius, laws of, 208 3 
and death, ib. his ſaying 


about his hope 499 
Ear rings... 44325 
Edits, of the prætor, 121; 


* 


of other magiſtrates 122 
Zlecbian of magiſtrates, under 
- *the republic, 82, 93, 97, 
105; under the Emperors, 
5 15 Fog, 100 
Embalming, cauſe of it, 479 
* their titles, 170; 
their power, 1725 

. badges, $i. ett BIS 
Entertainments, expences of li- 
mited by law, 192, 200, 
207; of different kinds, 451 
Enutraili, how inſpected 323 
Epitaph, forra of 


Ephiri atSparta, reſembled the 


tribunes at Rome 137 
ueſtrian order, its inſtituti- 
on, 26; badges and oſſice, 27 
| Eftimate of fortunes, how 


eir 


INDEX 


made... 3... 12 
SED pp 
Exceptions, how expreſſed 237 
Executioner ie 
Exerciſes, kinds of, 440; in 

the army | 376 


LET , F. 2 
Fabius, his manner of declar- 
ing war on Carthage, 412 


Fabius Maximus, Prodictator, 


| ; 153 
Falſehozd, puniſhed ; 131, 210 
Family, right of 46 


Fanatics, whence called 30 3 


Farmers, kinds of $33 
Fates 283 
Faunus 287 
Faſci nus 288 
Fences, kinds of 541 


Fertility of different ſoils 539 
Feſtivals, ſtated, 333; move- 

able, 337 3. occaſional, 15 
number of, hurtful 338 
Fines, extent of 193 
Fiſh, the Romans fond of 


438 
1 value of . 599 
lax, for what uſed 540 


Flamen of Jupiter, 5, 310, 47 
Flaminius, dera of : - 
Flutes, of different kinds 356 
Flora, 287 ; feſtival of 335 
Faundlings, ſtate of, Plin. P. x. 

71 & 72 

Foreigners, their ſtate at Rome 
diſagreeable 75, 206 
Fox, why burnt as a ſaerifice 
to Ceres 377 
Freedmen, inſolence of 525 
Friends, how ſome teſtified 
their affection 483 
Funerals, why ſo much at- 
| | tended 
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tended to, 470 public and 
private, 474; funeralcouch- 
es, 475 3 private funerals 
celebrated by night, and 
public by day, 476, cere- 
monies of both, 477,---490; 
funeral proceſſion, 476 3 
funeral oration, 478; firſt 
made by Poplicola in 
honour of Brutus, ib; and 
by Catulus, in praiſe of his 
mother Popilia, 15. funeral 
pile, 481; animals thrown 
into it, 482; ſome perſons 
came to life on it 482 

Furies | __ 


Games, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, 3383 of the circus 


NY 339 
Gardens 531 
Gates, how adorned, 5203 

of Rome 562 
Genius Eh 284 


Germans, their manner of 
forming conjectures about 
futurity 302 

Gladiators, different kinds of, 
3453 where exhibited, 2473 
their manner of fighting, 
3493; prizes given to the 
victors 350 

Glaſs, invention of 529 

Government, of Rome, origi- 


nally ariſtocratical, 843 


brought to a juſt equilibrium, 
1393 worlt kind of deſpo- 
tiſm under the Emperors 175 


Graces , 279 
Gracchi, their laws, 217; and 

fate 140 
Grain, kinds of 23 


Guardians, appointment of, 62 
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Hair perſumed at feaſts, 444 ; 
how dreſſed by women, 4233 
by men, 430; not cut at 
ſea, 432 3 method of pull- 
ing out ſmall hairs, 423, 

: 431 

Hay, making of 541 
Harbours, how fortified 40 
Heathens, whence named 65 
Heirs, how appointed 59 


Helena "TOES 

_ Helicgabalus, firſt wore a robe 
of pure filk 425 
Herald, or public criers 177 
Flermodorus © I56 
Herculi- 285 


Hiero, his regulations concern- 
ing the letting of lands in 


Sicily adopted by the Ro- 


mans | 202 
Hieroglypbics, uſe of 506 
Hills of Rome 561 


Heſpitality, inviolable 446 

Hauſes, regulations concerning, 
52, 519; rent and prices 
of 


499 

Houſehold gods 234 

Hour giafſes © 248 

Human ſacrifices 325, 335 

Hymen, eu s 466 
a I. 

1delatry, origin of 479 


Injuries, how puniſhed 244 
Ingraſting, manner of 545 
1ll:gittmate children, ſtate of 
462 

Images, what and where kept, 
755 carried at funerals, 477 
Indian wiſe men burnt them- 
ſelves, 473; alſo wives on 
the piles of their huſhands 
482 
Tnheritances 


5 {talians, their rights 


608 

Inheritances, form of entering 

"- on - 61 
ants, often expoſed 47 

Intereſt of money $00 


Interritig the dead, moſt anci- 
ent, 473, 479; and moſt 
natural 3 ib. 

/ Inflruments, ed in writing 
528; in huſbandry, 535; 
| 25 fixing burdens on the 
back of ſlaves, 550; for 
driving animals in a carri- 
age 5 5" BS 
Inn, anciently few 445 
Irxnerius, revives the ſtudy of 
the civil law 225 


69 


nur 28 3 
exvs, their manner of burial, 


| 483 

Judges, of different kinds, 
2423 appointment of, 2453 
choſen from what order 
258 

ement, manner of pro- 
nouncing, 249; its effects, 


250 

ugurthine war 140 
uno 274 
upiter ib. 
Kings 101, 106 
Landed eftates, too large, hurt- 
ful 543 
Lartius, firſt diftator 153 
Latins, their rights, 67 


Latin tongue, the Italian ſtates 
prohibited the uſe of it, 462 
Laurentia, nurſe of Romulus, 


| 308 
Laverna 288 


| 


INDEX 


Laws of Rome, at firſt few, 
185; of the 12 tables, 157, 
1863 cauſes of new laws, 
180 ; time between propo- 
ſing and paffing a law, ba, 
36, 230; how paſſed, 9o, 
94, 98, certain Jaws excite 
great contention, 139; by 
_ whatnamediſtinguiſhed 181 
ſpecies of the Roman law, 
185; laws of the Emperors, 
25, 222; collected by the 
order of Juſtinian 
Lawyers, origin of, 187; man- 
ner of conſulting them, 183; 
under the republic, not per- 
mitted to take fees, 189; 
limited to a certain ſum un- 
der the emperors, 7+; their 
education, 190; eminent 


lawyers th, 
Legacies, how left, 60 
Lentulus, degraded 7 
Leda 280 


Letters, of the alphabet, 506; 
epiſtles, 514; ingenious 
modes of conveying $515 

Legions, how many raiſed 
at different times, 361; 
diviſion of each, 366; of- 
ficers 369 

Liberty, whence the loſs it 
may be dated, 140; cauſes 
of its ſubverſion, 24, 20, 
101, 114, 139, 168, &c. 

Libraries 516 

Limits, of the empire 579 

Linen, not worn by the Ro- 
mans 418, 441, 522 

Litters, when introduced, 55 


Lifors 106, 108, 178 
Licinius Stolo 116 
8 Lieutenants, 


62-5 
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Lieutenants, the number aſ- 
ſigned to proconſuls, 160; 
their office P. ib 

Liver, ſometimes thought to 
be wanting in victims 323 

Livius Andronicus, the firit 


writer of plays at Rome | 
Marius, roſe from a common 


52 

Lacks, keys, bolts, c. — 
Loom, parts of 323 
Lots, uſed in prognoſticating 
future events 3or. 
Lottery, a kind of 458 


Lunetics, whence named 305 
8 | 


Machines, uſed in ſieges, 396; 
for hauling thips 408 
Macenas, entruſted by Auguſ- 
tus with the charge of the 
city, 149 ; his advice much 
teſpected by that emperor, 
ib. & 168 ; his tower, 4803 
effeminate in his dreſs, 416; 
ſaid to have invented the 
art of Writing thort-hand 
176 

Mogifrater, at different times, 


101; their functions more 


extenſive than among us, 
103; diviſion of, 104. Or- 
dinary magiſtrates under 
the republic, 108, — 148; 
under the emperors, 148, — 


152. Extraordinary magi- 


ſtrates, 1$2,—158 ; provin- 
eial . 188.— 


167 
Manufactures, woolen 922 
Manure, kinds of 435 
March, order of 376 


Market-places, at Rome ib 
Marriage, only between Ro- 


man citizens, 46; antient- 
ly prohibited between Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians, ib. 
& 32; as ſometimes between 
neighbouring diſtricts, 2623 
encouragements to, 21235 dif- 
ferent forms of P. 459 


ſoldier, 368; ſeven times 
conſul, 117; faithleſs and 
ambicious, 114, 140, 193 ; 
cruel, 293; firſtenliſted ſol- 
diers than the loweſt claſs, 
260 ; made ſeveral changes 
in the military art 363, 383 
Mars, 280; his thield 16 
Marſic war, 69; cauſe of, 
208 ; very deſtructive #5 
Afarjyas, punithment of 569 
1a/?, the anticat ſlups had 


but one 403 
Maſter of horſe + 155 
Meaſures, of length, 5023 of 

capacity 504 
Medals 495 
Menander 353 
Mercenary ſervants, 37; troops, 

| 365 


Mercury, 280 ; images of i8c 
Merula kills himfelf 317 
Metellus Numidicus, baniſhed 


193 
Metellus, loſes his fight 193, 16 
Hinerva, 275; her ſhield, is; 


feſtival of 334 
Alinos 288 
Minority, years of 207 


Money, when coined, * 1 
how computed 49 
Monarchy, re-eftabliſhment — 

167 
Months, diviſion of 330, 33 
4H Morra, 
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Morra, game of P. 45g 
Mourning, mannerof 431,486 
Municipal towns, 72; not ob- 
liged to receive the Roman 
laws unleſs they choſe, 74 
Alujes 281 


Muſic, warlike inſtruments of 


| 313 

N 
Names of the Romans 32 
Neck-laces 425 
Neptune, 277; why hoſtile to 
the Trojans 278 


Nero, coloſſus of, 347; ſets 
Rome on fire, 518; curi- 
ous cieling of his dining- 
room 529 

New Style, firſt adopted in 
England 329 

| Noblemen, young, how in- 

ſtructed in public buſineſs, 

5; in juriſprudence, 190; 

and in the art of war, 160, 


374 
Ni?Zles, who ſo called, 313 
on them the bad emperors 
chiefly exerciſed their cruel- 
175 
Numa, his laws 211 
Number of the people, how 
aſcertained 79 
Nymphs 279, 288 
Oath, form of, 247; multi- 
plying of oaths hurtful, 
172; military oath 364 
Officers, in the army, 3693 
in the navy 406 
Omphal: 421 
Oreſtes, tried for the murder 
of his mother 269 
Oftraciſm, what 269 
Oxen, always uſed in plowing, 
I 


INDEX 


536 ; how 0 . ib 


Pales, feſtival of 335 
Pallas, 275; her image 276 
Palms firſt given to the victors 

at games 342 
| Pan k 287 
Pantomimes, 3563 compoſers 


a 357 
Paper made of the papyrus, 


506; of linen rags 908 
Parchment, firſt made 508 
Patches, why uſed 425 
Patricians 2, 30, 22 


Patrons & Clients, their ſtrict 

union 0 
Pavements, how adorned 529 
Pearls, value of 409 
People, power of, 22, 114, 

292 3 common people of 
the country more reſpecta- 

ble than of the city 29 
Perjury, puniſhment of 173 
Perukes, when firſt uſed 432 
Plough, form of, 535; man- 


ner of ploughing 537 
Pluto 4428 
Poles, of the heavens 556 


Pompeius, Sex. why called the 
ſon of Neptune 277 
Pompey made conſul, 117; ſent 
againſt the pirates, 202 a- 
gainſt Mithridates, 209; his 
exhibition of wild beaſts, 
3433 firſt built a theatre 
of hewn ſtone, 358; de- 
vice of his ring, 428; his 
death 422 
Pontiffs 289,296 
Paplicola, laws of 129 
Porticos, uſes of 441, 570 
Poſts, inſtitution of 577 


Poſſeſſion, form of claiming, 232 
Pappæa, 


of PRoyER Nauxs and Tris. 611 


Poppea, bathed in aſſes milk 
Ta 424 

Prayers, how made 320 
Pretor, inſtitution of, 119; at 
firſt one, ib. a ſecond add- 
ed, ib. the number of præ- 
tors encreaſed, 125; the 
city prætor the chief, 120 
his edicts, 121; badges, 
123; and attendants, 125 
manner of adminiſtering 
Juſtice, 226, 232; how he 
pronounced ſentence in a 


criminal trial 2869 
Pretorian cohorts, 381, $03 3 
camp of ib 
Prefjident, of a feaſt 456 
Priapus 284 


Priefts, of different kinds, 289, 
3193 of particular det- 


ties, 310; of Jupiter, 26. 


of Mars, 311; of Pan, 312; 
of Hercules, 313; of Cy- 
bele, 314; of Veſta, 16. 
what their emoluments 
were is uncertain 317 
Proconſuls & Prepretors, ori- 
gin of the name, 159; pro- 
vinces afligned to them, 
160; they ſet out from the 
city with great pomp, 161 ; 
their power in the provin- 
ces, ib. manner of admini- 
ſtering juſtice, 162 ; their 
exactions, 163 return to 
Rome as private citizens, 
unleſs they claimed a tri- 


umph 164 
Procurator of Judza 167 
Property, modes of acquiring 53 
Proſerpina 283 
Proſcriptiou, 3 


Proſcription of citizens 198 


4H 2 


Provinces, rights of, 69; tax- 
es impoſed on them, 78 
new partition of them by 
Auguſtus 167 

Previncial magiſtrates, under 
the republic, 158, 1643 
under che emperors, 165, 


. 
Purification, manner of 284 
Pumſhments 271 


Dueſtors, why called, 144; 
their office, i4 ; under the 
Emperors, 146. It gave 
admiſhon into the ſenate 4 

Ram, a machine in war 396 

Reaping, manner of 541 

Neclining at ſupper, when in- 
troduced, 435; manner of 
436; and cauſe of 444 

Regiſters of all public tranſac- 
tions, 18 ; kept in the trea- 


ſury I9 
Republic, cauſes of its ruin 30 
363 


Review of the people, inſti- 
tuted by Servius, 79; when 
and how made 82, 128, 


133 
Rewards, military 384 
R hea 283 


Rights of citizens, 44; could 
not be taken from any one 
againſt his will, 66; dimi- 
nution of ib 

Rhodians, their regulations con- 
cerning naval affairs adopt- 
ed by the Romans 215 

Rings, much uſed 428 


Rivers, their ſources held ſa- 


cred 288 
Roads, how paved 8 
Reber 
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Robbery, puniſhment cf 240 
Robigo, 288; feaſt of P. 335 
Romans, how divided, 2, 323 
their reſpect for the mini- 
ſters of religion, 2933 paſ- 
ſionately fond of races, 343; 
of ſhews of Gladiators, 3513 
and of uncommon fights, 
357 3 almoſt always engag- 
ed in wars, 36; as re- 
markable for enduring la- 
bour as for courage, 396; 
long unacquainted with na- 
val affairs, 399 careful to 
wear the Yoga in foreign 
countries, 411 ; uſually 
went with their heads bare, 
421; when covered, 422 
allowed their hair to grow 
in mourning, 431; their an- 
cient ſimplicity, 434 ; their 
Juxury and the cauſe of it, 
435 3 at firſt ſat at meet, ib. 
borrowed the cuſtom of re- 
clining from the eaſt, ib. be- 
gan their feaſts with pray- 
er, 444; and ended them in 
the ſame manner 459 
Rome, built, 1, burnt by the 
Gauls, 518; and under Ne- 
ro, ib. adorned by Auguſtus 
ib. its ſtreets narrow, 16. its 
gates, 502; and bridges, 
578; its Latin name r. 


concealed 39 
Romulus, 287; his conteſt 

with Remus 297 
Roofs, form of 827 


Rowers, how they ſat 400 


Sacred rites, 3 03 how per- 
ſormed 322, 324 
Sacrifices, 322; to the dead 48 


Sails, invention of, 308 ; how 
adjuſted, 403 
Salt, much uſed 245 
Fatiret, whence named 
Saturn, 282; feſtival of 336 
Saturninus, his laws, 192; 


flain by Marius 192 
Scenery of theatres 359 
Scipio Africanus, 117, 140, 

160 


Naſica, kills Tib. Grac- 
chus, 140, Pontifex Maximus, 


; a 294 
Scribes or notaries 176 
Seaſons 284 


Senate, its inſtitution, 2; num- 
ber, ib. prince of, 4; by 
whom aflembled, 8; places 
and times of meeting, 9; 
quorum of, 10; manner of 
making a decree, 16; form 
of writing it, 18; not valid, 
unleſs carried to the treaſu- 
ry, I9 ; rarely reverſed, 20; 
power of the ſenate, ib. & 
22 ; force of its decrees, - 
23 ; little regarded in the 
laſt ages of the republic, ib. 
apparently encreaſed. by 
Auguſtus and Tiberius, 24 

as the means of eftabliſhing 
deſpotiſm, 25 ; judges of 
crimes 270 

Senate of Grecian cities 74 

Senators, choice of 3 ; their 
age, 4; and badges, 7; or- 
der in which they were aſk- 
ed their opinion, 12; man- 

ner of delivering it, 13, 15, 
17 ; were not to be inter- 
rupted, 14 ; their privileges 
21; their ſervility to the 
Emperors P 169 

| Sentence 


of ProrER Nauxs and Trance. 613 


Sentence, form of in civil tri= Slaves, how made, 35 ; their 


als, 230; in criminal tri- 
als 267 
Sepulchres, where built, 480 3 
by whom and how 487 
Ser vants of the magiſtrates 
176 ; of the prieſts 319 
$ervitudes, of lands [ 
Servius Tullius, inſtitutes the 
cenſus, 79 3 made many 
laws, 156; the firſt who 
coined money 4 
Sextinus, firſt plebeianconſul i 16 
$hort-hand, art of, 176, 187, 


quickneſs of 515 
Shoes, kinds of, 419; for 
horſes 421 


Ships, their firſt conſtruction, 
398 : different kinds of, 
401; chief parts of a ſhip, 
402; how manned, 405; 
naval affairs, 406; manner 
of embarking, 498 order 
of battle, 409; method of 
tranſporting ſhips by land, 

408; ſize of trading veſſels, 

410 


Sibylline books 304 3 keepers 
_ 23 = 


0 3 
Sicily, the firſt country reduced 
to the form of a province, 70 
Ziciniut, at his inſtigation the 
plebeians retire to Mons Sa- 


cer 134 
Siege, form of 394, 397 
Skeleton, introduced at —_ 

45 
Silt, long known before ſilk- 
worms were introduced 
P. 4:6 
Sir, equivalent to Dominus 
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treatment, 37 of different 
kinds, 39 ; how made free, 
403 their manumiſſion re- 
ſtricted by law, 41, 195, 
201 ; puniſhment of, 274; 
their dreſs, 432; not al- 
lowed to ſerve in the army 
but in dangerous junctures, 
38; ſuch as obtruded them- 
ſelves, were ſometimes put 
to death, 363. —— Slaves 
who frizzled the hair, 423 ; 
ſhaved, 432: cooked vic- 
tuals, 449; carved, and 
waited at table, ib. wrote 
letters and books, 515; 
watched at the gate, 520; 


took care of the Atrium, 
5263 of the bed chambers 


16, dreſt trees, 531 ; culti- 


vated the ground, 534, 543; 


carried burdens, fedans and 
litters $50 
Soil, qualities of a good 534 
Soldiers, enliſted, 1, 362 ; 
different kinds of, 365; di- 
vided into different ranks, 
360; their arms, and dreſs, 
367, 371, 419; their order 
and diſcipline, when en- 
camped, 375; on march, 
376; in battle, 378; their 
rewards, 384; puniſhments, 
391; pay and diſcharge, 
5 392 

Solon, law. giver of Athens, 


156 

S:ns, how freed from 7 
power of their father, 47 
Sol, 284; theſame with Mith- 
ras, | 8 
Sofegenes 
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Sofigenes regulates the year 
P. 308 
Sowing, manner of $40 
SpeFacles, their hurtful ef- 
fects 344 
Stage-plays, firſt inſtituted, 
351 ; chiefly of three kinds, 
353; often prohibited, 358, 
Tacit. Ann. iv. 14. xiii. 45. 
Suet. Ner. 16. Dom. 7. Plin. 
pan. 46 
Stages, along the road 577 
Standards, kinds of 379, 145 
Stipulations, form of 231, 235 
Stirrups, the Romans had 
none 218, 368 
. Stockings, not worn by the Ro- 
mans, 419, 431 
Style, old and new 329 
Superſtition of the Romans 
87, 301, 303, 337,407, &c. 
Supper, the principal meal, 
4333 place of, 436, 527; 
dreſs for, 444; parts of, 
447 ; muſic &c. in time of 
450 
Sylla, his choice of ſenators, 5 
uſurpation, 102, 198; cruel- 
ty, ib. encreaſed the num- 


ber of the gugſtiones perpe- 


tue, 126; abridges the 


power of the tribunes, 140; 
his laws, 198; both rewards 
and puniſhes the flave of 
Sulpicius for betraying him 
219; why he ordered his 
body to be burnt 473 
Sylvanus 287 


Table, 438; of different forms, 
439 how conſecrated 
3 P. 443 


Theft, how puniſhed 


INDEX 


Taxes, various kinds of 63 
Teeth, care of 425 
Temples, 319, 564 ; ornament 

of their front and roof, 528 
Tents, form of 373 
Teftaments, how made 57; an- 

ciently made in the Comitia 


Curiata 78 
Ter minus 287 
T hanks-givings, how made 


21 

T heatres, at firſt 3 
358; built by Scaurus, 15. 
Curio and Pompey, ib. &c. 
229 
Theodoſius aboliſhes the hea- 
then worſhip at Rome, 
328 

Things, diviſion of -49 
T hreſhing, manner of 542 
Thracians, curious cuſtom of, 
268; their wives burn 
themſelves on the piles of 
their huſbands 482 
Tiberius, deprived the people 
of the right of voting, 100; 
ſum he left at his death 497 
Tiles, tax laid on $27 
Tiro, freedmen of Cicero, 176 
Top, different from the trochus 
| 441 

Torture, uſed only on ſlaves, 
264; inſtrument of, ih. 
Towers, in ſieges, 395; in 
ſhips 404 
Towns, how attacked, 394; 
and defended 397 
Trees, how propagated 544 
Trade, not reſpected, 5, 6, 
237 ; hurtful conſequences 
of this | 30 
Tragedy, writers of P. 
Tragedy, 


of PRo?zER Nants and TrixGs. 
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Trials, civil, 225; how con- 
. ducted, 226, 247; crimi- 
nal, before the people, 253; 
before the prætors, 257 3 
how conducted 263 
Tribes, three at firſt, 1, 95 ; 
when encreaſed, 96; how 
divided 97 
Tribonian, the chief of thoſe 
lawyers, who compoſed the 
Corpus juris 223 
Tribunes, of the commons 
when created, 134; their 


power at firſt ſmall, 136 
afterwards exorbitant, ib. a- 


bridged by Sylla, 140; in 
a manner annihilated by 
Julius Cæſar, 141; confer- 
red on Auguſtus, ib. at firſt 
not admitted into the ſenate 
17 

Tribunes, military, number of 
in a legion 193, 3 
Triumph, whence called, 388; 
naval triumph 390 
Triumviri, 102; conſecrate 
an altar to Cæſar 327 
Trophies, uſe of 572 


U. 
Undertater, of funerals 476 
Urns, how made 283 
Uſurers, their cruelty, 45, 
and art 501 
V. 
Valerius Corvus 117 
Venus * 278 
Verdict of a jury 267 
Vertumnus 287 


Veſpaſian, the firſt who made 
laws without conſulting the 
ſcnate, 25; the ſum he 


68 
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ſaid was neceſſary to ſup- 


port the ſtate P. 498 
Veſta 276 
Veſtal Virgins 314 


Victims, white, from the river 
Clitumnus 324 
Vineyards, 452 ; how planted 
546 

Villas, how laid out 539 
Virginia, killed by her father 


157 

Virtues, worſhipped 289 
Vitellius, luxury of 450 
Vomit, cuſtom of taking be- 
fore and after ſupper 450 
Vaws, how made 320 
Vulcanus, 279 ; his work-ſhop 


where, ib. 
W. | 

War, how proclaimed 36s 

Watch-word, how given, 375 

"Wealth, inſtances of 497 


Weeks, diviſion of time by, 
not uſed by the ancient Ro- 


mans 0 


33 
Weights, Engliſh and Roman 


490 
Wife, properties of a good 
one | 522 
Winds, 289, 548 
Wine, mannerof making, 4533 
kinds of, 454 3 uſed to be 
boiled that it might keep, 453 


Witneſſes, form of making 


them, 226; different kinds 
of, 265; how ſummoned 
P. 246, 265 

Women excluded from inheri- 
tances, 221 ; their cloaths, 
412; ſhoes, 420; head- 
dreſs, 4233 paint, 424; in- 
duſtry, 522; apartment a- 
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- -mong the Greeks 526 


Wand, uſed for firing 525 
Writing, materials for, 506, 


Fos; manner of 509 

Windows, how made 528 

Wheel, for raiſing water, 556 
7 = « 


Year, how divided by Romu- 
tus, 327; by Julius Cæſar, 
328 ; by Pope Gregory, 
329; by the Ægyptians, 


BRTTANNICV 


P. 330 

Young men, at what age they 
aſſumed the Togsa virilit, 
414 peculiarity in their 
manner of wearing it for 
the firſt year, 415; when 
they began to ſhave, 430; 
conſecrated the firſt growth 
of the beard, and alſo their 


hair, to ſome deity, 10 
gil 
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